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Philadelphia  T>uring  the  Qivil  War^ 

1861^1865 

THE  weather  for  the  greater  part  of  the  week  had  been  un- 
pleasant. Storms  lashing  the  coast  had  forced  the  majority 
of  sailing  vessels  to  remain  in  port,  and  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  had  had  to  walk  about  the  wet,  dirty  streets  amid  a 
welter  of  jostling  umbrellas  and  splashing  horses  hooves.  The 
barrenness  of  the  winter  which  had  just  passed  was  still  evident,  for 
the  grass  in  the  city  parks  was  only  just  banning  to  show  some 
signs  of  vitality.  Added  to  this  dreary  aspect  of  nature  was  the  dis- 
quieting news  which  for  some  time  had  been  arriving  continuously 
from  Washington  and  the  South  concerning  Major  Anderson's 
precarious  situation  at  Fort  Sumter.^  The  majority  of  Philadelphians 
upheld  the  Major's  removal  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Sumter  and 
eagerly  scanned  the  newspapers  and  bulletin  boards  for  the  latest 
dispatches.  Daily  the  city  was  growing  more  and  more  tense  with 
each  new  development — this,  combined  with  the  weather,  had  made 
the  past  few  days  very  unpleasant;  the  climax,  however,  came  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  Saturday,  April  13,  18^1.  It  was  then  that 
Philadelphia  learned  that  South  Carolina  had  fired  upon  Fort 
Sumter;  the  conflict  between  brothers  which  for  so  long  had  been 
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aboot  ten  o'clock  in  die  naaim^  learned  that  die 
of  die  tar%iuus  day  had  been  ooo&med,  that  now  Smnter  had  be 
taken  and  diat  S^Iajcr  Anderson  and  lus  oommand  were  in  die  han 
of  Gcnend  Beamrgaid.  SnndaT  newspapers  were  devoured  by  mai 
Fhi!adc}pfaians  who  nercr  before  had  read  dicsn.  ETcrrwhere  pecx 

what  had  happened  became  cvtr  dearer.  Woe  to  him  who  dar 
erinoe  any  sympathy  toward  the  seoessaonists.  One  Soudie 
sympathizer  was  chased  from  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets  to  Docf 
Jayne's  drogstore  from  which  sanctuary  he  was  eventually  rescu 
by  the  poGce.*  Another  man  standing  within  a  crowd  Tentured 
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justify  the  Charlestonians  and  for  his  rashness  had  his  hat  smashed 
down  over  his  eyes  while  a  dozen  or  so  boots  left  their  imprints  upon 
his  body  as  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  group.*  In  the  evening,  one 
intoxicated  individual,  whose  overindulgence  had  dangerously  dis- 
torted his  sense  of  humor,  announced  himself  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
South.  Immediattely  bystanders  made  a  rush  for  the  supposed  seces- 
sionist who  quickly  apologized  and  declared  that  he  really  was  a 
Philadelphian  and  a  Union  man.  Before  he  was  released,  however,  the 
prankster  was  forced  to  take  off  his  hat  and  give  three  cheers  for  the 
thirty-four  United  States,  which  he  did  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  onlookers.*  By  such  means  as  these  some  of  the  people  gave  vent 
to  the  emotions  which  enveloped  the  entire  city. 

By  Monday,  the  demand  for  national  flags  was  unprecedented. 
From  private  houses,  business  offices,  hotels,  factories,  and  govern- 
ment buildings  the  national  colors  waved;  indeed,  not  to  have  them 
invited  a  possible  attack  from  the  crowds  who  still  roamed  the 
streets  now  in  search  of  premises  which  lacked  a  patriotic  display. 
A  group  gathered  at  337  Chestnut  Street  outside  the  office  of  the 
Valmetto  Flag,  a  newspaper  known  to  have  Southern  sympathies, 
and  only  the  appearance  of  Mayor  Henry  waving  a  small  flag  from 
one  of  the  upper  windows  in  the  building  prevented  the  place  from 
being  stormed  and  the  editors  from  being  attacked.  Having  been 
assuaged  by  the  Mayor,  the  mob  then  went  to  the  office  of  the 
7)aily  zArguSy  a  Copperhead  paper,  and  the  only  news  office  in  the 
vicinity  which  failed  to  display  a  flag.  The  editors  here  were  given  an 
ultimatum— show  us  a  flag  in  fifteen  minutes.  Although  this  order 
was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  occupants  of  the  building,  within 
the  stated  time  a  flag  was  hastily  hung  out,  and  the  crowd,  again 
appeased,  moved  on.^  The  next  day  the  zArgus  attempted  to  justify 
its  failure  to  display  a  flag  by  claiming  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
7{pnh  American  Qazette  refused  permission  to  havd^  one  suspended 
fix>m  their  building.  To  this  accusation  the  3^(prth  ^American  angrily 
retorted  that  in  the  election  held  the  previous  October,  the  ^rgus 
had  obtained  a  large  flag  to  which  was  attached  a  piece  of  bunting 
bearing  the  inscription "'  Breckinridge  and  Lane.''  No  mark  identified 

5  North  American^  April  15, 1861. 
^PukUe  Ltdger^  April  15, 1861. 
7  North  American^  April  16, 1861. 
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the  flag  as  belonging  to  the  ^rgus  and  as  it  was  suspended  from  the 
chimney  of  the  3^(prth  American  oflice  it  appeared  to  belong  to  that 
gazette;  because  of  this  and  of  the  possibility  of  the  destruction  oi 
the  chimney  the  ^rgus  had  been  requested  to  remove  the  flag.' 

The  crowds  that  Monday,  however,  had  no  time  for  excuses 
They  next  visited  the  oflices  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  which  was  forcec 
to  show  the  national  colors,  and  then  moved  on  to  the  post  office  oi 
Dock  Street.  Here  the  mob  remained  standing  in  frx)nt  of  the  buildinj 
hooting  and  shouting  until  a  flag  was  finally  produced.  No  violeno 
was  done  anywhere  by  the  patriotic-minded;  the  crowds  cheered  th 
flags  and  then  moved  on  until  finally  satisfied  with  the  displa; 
throughout  the  city.  The  school  children  quickly  followed  the  ex 
ample  set  by  the  adults,  for  the  next  day  the  Northwest  Granuna 
School  raised  a  large  United  States  flag  in  the  presence  of  a  numbc 
of  citizens  of  the  Tenth  Ward,*  and,  later,  the  pupils  of  Centn 
High  School  presented  a  flag  to  the  school  during  an  impressiv 
assembly  program  which  was  attended  by  a  number  of  visitors.' 
While  some  citizens  marched  through  the  streets  demanding  to  sc 
their  country's  emblem,  others  signed  a  circular  addressed  to  Pres 
dent  Lincoln,  pledging  him  their  faith  and  continued  support.  List 
were  placed  at  various  newspaper  offices,  hotels,  and  reading  roon 
throughout  Philadelphia,  and  as  soon  as  one  was  filled  it  was  sent  t 
Washington;  many  thousands  signed  the  circular.  The  Board  ( 
Trade  quickly  published  resolutions  declaring  the  support  of  ii 
members,  and  the  community  as  well,  for  the  Union,  the  Constiti 
tion,  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States." 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  April  1 6,  in  view  of  the  crowds  that  ha 
marched  through  the  city  on  Monday  and  to  prevent  any  serioi 
public  outbreak,  Mayor  Henry  issued  a  proclamation  stating  thj 
treasonable  activity,  or  violence  to  persons  or  to  property  of  tl 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  would  not  be  tolerated.  He  requestc 
all  good  citizens  to  report  the  names  of  persons  giving  aid  to  tl 
enemy  by  enlisting,  or  by  procuring  enlistments  for  the  South,  or  I 
furnishing  the  enemy  with  arms,  ammunition,  provisions  or  oth 

*  North  American y  April  17, 1861. 

•  North  American^  April  17,  1861. 
10  North  American,  April  26,  1861. 
n  North  American y  April  16,  186 1. 
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assistance.  He  commanded  all  persons  to  refrain  from  assembling 
unlawfully^  riotously,  or  tumultously,  on  the  highways  of  the  city, 
that  the  peace  and  credit  of  Philadelphia  might  be  preserved." 

Meeting  on  Friday,  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city 
quickly  passed  various  resolutions  and  ordinances  relating  to  the 
state  of  war  in  the  country  and  military  preparations  in  Philadelphia. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Councils'  actions:  The  first  was 
a  request  made  to  citizens  to  form  companies  composed  of  a  hundred 
men  each  for  home  service.  The  Committee  on  Finance  was  then 
asked  to  report  on  an  ordinance  for  a  loan  of  one  million  dollars  to 
meet  the  many  demands  arising  from  the  present  unsettied  condi- 
tions, one  of  which  was  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  families  of 
vdunteers  who  had  enlisted  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Follow- 
ing this  the  Commissioner  of  City  Property  was  asked  to  place  any 
unoccupied  halls  at  the  disposal  of  drilling  parties.  The  Councils 
also  applauded  the  action  of  Baltimore  and  of  Governor  Hicks  in 
opposing  the  secessionist  movement.  An  appropriation  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  granted  for  the  purchase  of  arms  for  the  Home 
Guard,  and  for  other  defence  purposes,  and  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  help  the  mayor  carry  out  this  ordinance.  Resolutions 
were  approved  which  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Councils  at  the 
measures  taken  by  the  national  government  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  and  on  tne  conduct  of  Major  Anderson.  Finally  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  by 
the  mayor  in  such  ways  as  he  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  city,  for  the  detection  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
treasonable  designs,  and  for  the  apprehension  of  persons  molesting 
the  property  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia.^* 

In  keeping  with  the  times,  the  tHprth  American  published  a 
G>Uect  for  times  of  war  and  called  attention  to  the  appropriateness 
of  the  passage  of  scripture,  namely  Joel  3 19,"  which  formed  the  regu- 
lar lesson  of  the  morning  in  the  Episcopal  churches,  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war.  On  the  same  Sunday,  in  one  of 

^  North  Americsn^  April  17, 1 86 1. 

^Sonk  Americmn^  April  20,  1861. 

1^  Jod  3 :9-ia  Proclaim  ye  this  among  the  Gentiles:  prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty  men, 
let  all  the  men  of  war  draw  near,  let  them  come  up. 

Beat  your  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  yoor  pruning  hooks  into  spears,  let  the  weak  say, 
Ian 
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the  large  churches  in  Germantown,  at  the  request  of  the  wardens  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  rector,  the  organist  played  as  a  voluntary 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  Hail  Columbia.  The  effect  was  de- 
scribed as  "electric."^*  During  the  entire  four  years  of  the  war  the 
Philadelphia  clergymen  supported  the  Union  and  the  war  eflForts  o( 
both  the  local  and  national  governments,  being  one  of  the  mosi 
effective  groups  in  the  city  to  do  so.  Not  only  the  ministers  but  thi 
church  bodies,  as  well,  responded  to  the  national  emergency.  Ii 
May,  1 86 1,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School  Presbytery  mei 
in  Philadelphia  and  after  much  debate  reported  that  it  was  the  obli 
gation  of  the  General  Assembly  to  uphold  the  federal  government  ii 
the  exercise  of  all  its  powers  under  the  Constitution.  The  debate  wa 
occasioned  by  the  conservative  nature  of  the  Old  School  Presbyteri 
ans.  In  1837,  the  Presbyterians  had  split  over  doctrine  with  th 
result  that  the  Old  or  Conservative  School  drew  most  of  its  member 
from  the  slave  states  and  the  states  adjacent,  while  the  New  o 
liberal  School  found  the  majority  of  its  members  in  the  North.  Th 
Episcopalians  from  Pennsylvania  also  held  a  convention  in  Philadd 
phia  in  1861  in  which  the  local  ministers  took  a  decided  stand  for  th 
Union.  During  the  same  year  in  Philadelphia  in  their  respectiv 
meetings,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran   Synod   and  the   Methodic 
Episcopal  Conference  likewise  expressed  their  determination   t 
stand  by  the  Union  and  to  aid  the  national  government  in  its  variot 
war  measures.^* 

Perhaps  the  most  important  occurrences  and  certainly  the  mos 
striking  and  exciting  were  the  military  preparations  hastily  con 
menced  in  Philadelphia  after  the  first  announcement  of  the  b^nnin 
of  hostilities  was  received.  The  President  immediately  called  fc 
seventy-five  thousand  men  to  serve  for  three  months,  and  men  froj 
Philadelphia  and  the  vidnity  responded  enthusiastically.  Tt 
streets  were  filled  with  marching  men  and  the  squares  and  armoi 
buildings  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  determined  recruits  learning  1 
drill.  Groups  from  the  north  and  east  were  transshipped  in  the  cki 
on  their  way  to  Washington.  Philadelphia  assumed  the  appearand 
of  an  armed  camp,  a  look  it  was  to  retain  for  four  long  and  bitt< 

^  North  American^  April  22, 1861. 

1«  Geofge  D.  Harmon,  'The  Pennsylvania  Clergy  in  the  Gvil  War,"  Penmyimnis  Hisim 
VI  (April,  1939),  88-94- 
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jCBTSj  although  few  people  realized  that  in  April,  1861.  The  first 
recruits  thought  the  war  would  soon  be  over  and  left  for  the  Soiith 
as  though  they  were  going  to  attend  a  picnic. 

On  Friday,  April  19,  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  and  several  companies  of  volunteers  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  latter  under  the  conunand  of  General  V^iam  F.  Small, 
left  the  city  from  the  Broad  and  Prime  Streets  Station  for  Washing- 
ton via  Baltimore.  The  Massachusetts  regiment  was  uniformed  and 
well-equipped;  it  reached  Baltimore  first  and  while  marching  from 
one  depot  to  another  was  obstructed  by  an  angry  mob  of  secession- 
ists. In  the  fight  that  ensued  four  soldiers  were  killed  and  thirty  or 
forty  were  wounded;  a  number  of  civilians  were  likewise  left  dead. 
The  troops,  however,  managed  to  reach  their  train  and  passed  on 
southward.    When    the   Philadelphia    companies    arrived,    poorly 
equipped  and  some  lacking  any  sort  of  uniform,  they  were  stoned  in 
the  railroad  cars  in  which  they  sat.  Lack  of  proper  weapons  made 
effectual  retaliation  ftitile,  and  one  George  Leisenring,  a  German 
▼(dunteer,  was  so  severely  stabbed  that  he  died  a  few  days  later  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  first  Philadelphia  casualty  of  the 
war."  In  order  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  Marshall  Kane,  chief  of 
police  at  Baltimore,  urged  the  troops  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  which 
they  did,  arriving  late  the  same  day.  Needless  to  say,  Philadelphians 
upon  learning  of  this  outrage  were  incensed.  Several  days  later,  the 
Buena  Vista  Guards,  one  of  the  city  companies  which  had  been 
attacked,  presented  to  Councils  a  "rebel"  flag  which  they  had 
captured  in  the  Baltimore  riot."  After  this  experience  Northern 
soldiers  were  sent  around  Baltimore,  the  route  being  Havre  de  Grace 
to  Annapolis  to  Washington . 

Soon  after  the  vanquished  Philadelphia  troops  returned  home. 
Fort  Delaware,  on  an  island  in  Delaware  Bay,  was  garrisoned  with 
men  from  the  city.  This  fort,  the  chief  defence  for  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  commenced  in  1850;  it  and  historic  Fort  Mifllin,  down 
the  Bay  seven  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  were  all  that  stood 
between  the  city  and  rebel  raiders  from  the  sea,  and  many  citizens 

^  Sdurf  and  Westcott,  PhUaJelphia,  I,  76a 

»  Elfis  Pazion  Oberfaoltzer,  PhiUuUlphia:  A  History  of  the  City  and  its  People  (Phila.,  iLd.), 
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feared  that  little  effort  would  be  required  to  reduce  dther  fort.^*  At 
Fort  Mifflin  were  stored  large  supplies  of  ammunition,  and  here,  too, 
bounty  jumpers  were  executed.  Fort  Delaware  was  used  as  a  military 
prison  camp,  and  the  prisoners  were  usually  conveyed  to  it  through 
Philadelphia  where  they  were  given  hearty  meals  before  being  sent 
to  the  fort.  Philadelphia  prided  itself  on  the  kindness  with  which  it 
treated  prisoners  of  war,  although  some  citizens  protested  that  the 
rebels  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  Northern  prisoners 
were  accorded  in  the  South.*®  At  times  there  were  approximately 
twelve  thousand  Confederates  confined  in  Fort  Delaware,  but  no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small  the  number  of  men  they  were  always 
considered  a  potential  menace.  The  three  states  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Fort  constantly  feared  that  the  captives  might  break 
free  and  joining  with  Copperheads  seize  possession  of  the  river  and 
adjacent  cities.  The  notorious  TalmeUo  Flag  published  hints  of  such 
a  movement  and  had  the  captives  been  strong  and  sturdy  there 
might  have  been  some  justification  in  that  fear,  but  the  marshy 
island  was  jammed  with  sick  and  ineffectual  men.^ 

Philadelphia  troops,  for  the  most  part,  were  equipped  with  supplies 
from  the  two  United  States  arsenals  in  the  city,  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,  depot  of  military  materials  at  Bridesburg,  and  the  Schuylkill 
Arsenal  at  Gray's  Ferry  Road,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  in 
1 873  to  the  Philadelphia  Depot  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
United  States  Army.  During  the  Civil  War  this  arsenal  manufac- 
tured uniforms,  blankets,  and  sundry  equipment  for  the  Union 
armies.  In  May,  1861,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  equip  several 
three-months  regiments  from  stores  obtained  from  the  Frankford 
Arsenal,  the  officers  protested  at  the  antiquated,  imperfect  muskets 
offered  to  their  men."  However,  in  spite  of  this  and  other  drawbacks, 
during  the  early  months  of  the  war  many  Philadelphians  were  eager 
to  enlist.  In  the  Fourth  Ward  of  the  city,  where  a  Captain  William 
McMullen  was  organizing  a  group  of  one  hundred  picked  men,  a 
young  merchant,  wealthy  and  well-educated,  came  to  him  and 

10  These  forts  were  reinforced  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,102.12.  Report  of  Brig,  Gen,  A.  /• 
PUasonton  Commanding  the  Home  Guard  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Henry,  Mayor,  for  the  Year  1861  (Phila.,  1862). 

»  Frank  H.  Taylor,  Philadelphia  in  the  CiuilfTar  (PhUa.,  1913),  196-198. 

SI  Harry  Emerson  Wildes,  The  Delaware  (New  York,  1940),  306. 

M  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  26-27. 
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be^ed  to  be  permitted  to  join  the  group  even  as  a  private.  Because 
the  ranks  were  already  filled,  the  captain  agreed  to  accept  him  if  at 
the  next  drill  some  recruit  would  resign.  Accordingly  the  following 
day  the  young  man  presented  himself  at  the  drilling  grounds  and 
oflFercd  first  twenty-five  then  fifty  then  one  hundred  dollars  to  anyone 
who  would  resign,  thus  permitting  him  to  march  with  Captain 
McMuUen.  Not  a  man  stepped  forward  to  accept  the  proposal,  and 
the  disappointed  patriot  finally  was  informed  by  a  sergeant  in  the 
group  that  even  one  thousand  dollars  would  be  insufiicient  to  pur- 
chase the  place  of  the  poorest  in  the  company — so  enthusiastic  were 
they  all  to  take  part  in  the  conflict." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  decimarion  of  the  Fire  Department  by  the 
enlistment  of  its  members,  early  in  the  second  week  of  the  war,  the 
chief  engineer  suspended  the  rule  restricting  fire  companies  to  cer- 
tain boundaries,  for  some  companies  had  hardly  enough  men  left  to 
take  the  apparatus  to  the  fires.  Almost,  every  active  member  of  the 
Hope  Hose  Company  had  left  and  the  Independence  Hose  Com- 
pany found  itself  in  the  same  predicament.  As  for  the  Tivoli  and 
Warren  Hose  companies,  all  their  members  had  enlisted  in  the 
Union  forces  and  had  gone  off  to  war  blithely  placing  their  equip- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  living  in  the  neighborhood.  At  this 
time  it  was  reported  that  nearly  half  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer 
forces  in  Philadelphia  had  been  recruited  from  the  Fire  Department.'* 

Because  so  many  of  the  volunteers  enlisted  without  making  ade- 
quate provision  for  their  families  while  they  themselves  were  absent 
fighting,  a  book  was  submitted  to  the  residents  of  the  city  in  which 
everyone  was  invited  to  record  subscriptions  for  the  relief  or  employ- 
ment of  volunteers'  families.  Not  only  was  aid  given  to  recruits  from 
the  city  itself  but  it  was  also  tendered  to  volunteers  who  entered 
from  other  parts  of  the  state.  Soon  after  President  Lincoln  called  for 
recruits,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  offered  their  mam- 
moth tent,  which  they  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding  public  worship 
and  which  was  conveniently  situated  on  Broad  Street  near  the 
Academy  of  Music,  as  a  reception  center  and  temporary  accommoda- 
tion for  troops  in  transit  through  the  city.*^  To  help  volunteers  who 

33  North  Aimerican^  April  29, 1861. 
M  North  Americmn^  April  22,  i86i. 
^  North  Amaican,  April  25, 1861. 
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arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  had  not  immediately  been  mustered 
into  service,  John  B.  Budd,  13 17  Spruce  Street,  offered  to  furnish 
daily  at  noon  a  dinner  to  ten  or  twelve  men  who  otherwise  would 
have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  food.  To  prevent  imposition,  this 
worthy  gentleman  required  a  written  order  from  the  captain  or 
commander  of  the  respective  regiments  or  companies  of  which  his 
hungry  guests  would  soon  become  members.* 

From  the  amoimt  of  pay  received  monthly  by  the  majority  of 
volimteers,  and  later  by  drafted  men,  it  is  little  wonder  that  many 
left  behind  them  families  who  were  dependent  upon  public  or  private 
relief.  The  monthly  pay  for  the  volimteer  force  announced  in  1861 
was  as  follows:  Colonel — ^|2i8.  Lieutenant  Colonel — ^$194,  Major — 
$17 Sj  Captain — $1 1 8.50,  First  Lieutenant — ^^108.50,  Second  Lieuten- 
ant— ^1103.50,  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant — ^1103.50,  First  or  Orderly 
Sergeant — J 29,  other  Sergeants — J27,  Corporals — ^^22,  Privates — J20, 
Musicians-|2i.^  The  officers  were  required  to  provide  their  own 
uniforms  and  equipment,  but  the  men  were  armed  and  clothed  by 
the  government.  So  that  every  soldier  might  enjoy  clean  attire,  the 
7{prth  American  suggested  that  each  company  going  into  service 
should  take  along  its  washerwomen,  if  the  men  wanted  clean  clothes. 
According  to  paragraph  1 24  of  the  general  regulations,  each  com- 
pany was  entided  to  four  washerwomen  who  were  allowed  one  ration 
a  day,  and  in  addition  to  this  mimificent  recompense  the  women,  for 
the  washing  they  did,  were  entitied  to  pay  from  the  officers  and 
men." 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  patriotic  activities  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  many  Philadelphia  women  volunteered  to  sew  for  the 
national  government.  At  the  Girard  House  Hotel,  which  Governor 
Curtin  chose  for  a  military  depot  as  it  was  then  standing  vacant  due 
to  the  competition  of  the  more  popular  Continental  Hotel  across  the 
street,  a  notice  was  posted  stating  that  women  were  needed  to  sew 
uniforms  for  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  In  the  Girard  House  the 
government  established  a  military  clothing  department  under  the 
supervision  of  Robert  L.  Martin  assisted  by  Capt^n  George  Gibson, 
Jr.  It  was  expected  that  a  thousand  garments  a  day  could  be  pro- 

M  North  American^  April  22, 1861. 
S7  North  American^  April  22, 1861. 
>B  North  American^  April  22, 1 861. 
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doced,  including  such  articles  as  underwear^  sack  coats,  greatcoats, 
and  trousers."  Here  as  well  as  at  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal  sewing 
women  were  employed,  but  many  fashionable  ladies  also  proffered 
thor  services,  especially  in  those  early  days  when  uniforms  were 
desperately  needed. 

After  the  first  Philadelphia  troops  left  for  Washington  on  that  fate- 
ful Friday  morning,  April  19,  a  number  of  businessmen  met  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  rooms  that  very  evening  to  discuss  the  organization  of  a 
company  for  the  military  defence  of  the  city.  At  that  particular  time 
it  was  thought  that  many  of  those  who  enrolled  would  eventually  go 
into  active  service  wherever  they  were  needed  even  though  the  terms 
of  enrollment  related  only  to  service  in  the  city.  Of  the  approximately 
fifty  men  who  joined  at  this  first  meeting,  the  majority  were  mer- 
diants  and  professional  men  within  the  legal  draft  limit,  or  under 
fcrty-five  years  of  age,  men  who  felt  unable  to  leave  the  city  imme- 
diately for  distant  service.'®  In  a  few  days  this  organization,  known 
as  the  Home  Guards,*^  was  enlarged  to  include  every  adult  male  not 
needed  elsewhere  and  not  physically  disqualified.  Immediately  agita- 
tion commenced  in  every  ward  of  the  city  to  organize  a  Home  Guard 
mat  within  each  one's  respective  limits.  According  to  the  authority 
confierred  on  him  by  Councils,  April  20,  1861,  Mayor  Henry  ap- 
pointed Colonel  Augustus  J.  Pleasonton  to  be  commander  of  the 
Home  Guards  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers. 
General  Pleasonton  was  authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor 
to  organize  his  force  into  various  groups  of  cavalry,  artillery,  infan- 
try, and  light  infantry.**  The  Medical  Department  was  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  John  Neill,  and  Moyamensing  Hall  was 
equipped  to  serve  as  a  hospital  not  only  for  sick  and  wounded  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  Guard  but  for  all  such  men  in  the  United  States' 
service.**  Various  groups  joined  the  Guards  in  a  body,  among  them 
the  Maenerchor  Vocal  Society  of  Philadelphia.  This  group,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  John  A.  Koltes,  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War, 
organized  as  a  rifle  company  and  prepared  for  acrive  service  as  a 

*  North  Amerkmn^  April  06, 1861. 
^  North  AmtrrUsn^  April  20, 1861. 

^  Approved  by  an  ordinance  of  Qty  GMindls,  May  23, 1861,  under  an  act  of  the  Pennsyl- 
^aGoieral  A»emblyyMay  16,  i96i.  See  Report  0/ General  PkasorUon  to  Mayor  Henry  (1861). 

^  North  American^  April  26,  1861. 
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part  of  the  Home  Guard.'*  The  uniform  for  the  Guards  consisted  of  a 
single-breasted  light,  or  cadet,  grey  frock  coat  with  a  standing  collar, 
and  buttons  of  the  particular  branch  of  service  to  which  the  regiment 
belonged;  the  pantaloons  were  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
coat.  The  cap,  cut  on  the  army  pattern,  was  of  drab  color,  trinmied 
with  a  rosette  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  Regiments  of  "young  Guards" 
were  allowed  to  substitute  a  grey  cadet  cap  for  the  army  hat.  These 
uniforms,  many  of  which  were  provided  by  the  members  themselves, 
cost  anywhere  from  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  twenty  dollars,  de- 
pending upon  the  financial  status  and  personal  taste  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  uniforms  were  to  be  worn  habitually  so  that  in  case  ol 
alarm  the  ofiicers  and  men  could  dash  at  once  to  their  armories 
without  stopping  to  change  their  clothes.'*  In  order  to  enable  the 
Home  Guard  to  become  more  proficient  in  military  duties,  a  munbei 
of  Philadelphia  merchants  agreed  to  close  their  businesses  at  foul 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  each  business  day  of  the  week  with  the 
exception  of  Saturday  when  they  would  close  at  three  o'clock  for  the 
period  between  April  15  and  July  15,  1 861.  This  was  done  that  thcii 
employees  might  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  military  training.* 
Although  the  Home  Guard  was  maintained  during  the  entire  foui 
years  of  the  war,  its  activity  depended  upon  the  threat  of  dangei 
from  rebel  invasion  of  the  city.  This  occurred  several  times,  and  ai 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  a  number  of  companies  of  Home  Guard 
fought  to  defend  their  state  from  Confederate  troops. 

During  the  four  long  years  of  war,  the  Philadelphia  railroad 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  constantly  transporting  a  steady  strean 
of  men  and  supplies  to  the  South  and  returning  with  wounded  Unioj 
soldiers  and  Confederate  prisoners.  As  soon  as  hostilities  conmfiencci 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  stationei 
men  to  guard  their  bridges  and  to  act  as  a  military  corps.  To  alia] 
suspicion  the  men  were  set  to  work  whitewashing  bridges,  of  whid 
some  received  six  or  seven  coats,  but  it  was  reported  that  this  pre 
caution  prevented  rust  from  forming.  In  April,  1861,  the  line  wa 
taken  in  charge  by  the  federal  government  through  an  agent  h 

W  North  American^  April  aa,  1861. 
M  North  American^  April  22, 1861. 
80  North  American^  April  25,  1861. 
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liiiladelphia  and  all  equipment  under  government  control  as  well 
as  troop  trains  were  sent  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  an  uninterrupted 
route  to  Washington  being  nearly  completed  by  April  25,  1861.*^  It 
was  on  this  same  railroad  that  a  portable  tank  was  used.  Built  by 
Baldwin's,  the  tank  consisted  of  a  railroad  car  made  of  boiler  iron; 
in  the  interior  of  the  car  cannon  were  set  on  a  pivot  which  enabled 
them  to  be  fired  through  portholes.  For  the  protection  of  the  train, 
diis  mounted  battery  was  propelled  in  front  of  the  locomotive.'*  The 
North  Central  Railroad,  which  was  soon  controlled  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  sent  patrols  along  the  southern  border  of  the  state 
as  a  saf^uard  against  rebel  raids.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  occupied  in  carrying  coal  from  upstate  Pennsylvania  down 
to  the  tidewater  terminals  for  the  Navy,  was  taken  over  by  the 
government  in  the  summer  of  1864  ^^  assure  continuous  transporta- 
tion of  the  necessary  coal,  during  the  strike  of  the  miners.  All  the 
railroads  in  and  around  Philadelphia  were  generous  in  their vCon- 
tributions  toward  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families,  military  hospitals, 
orphans*  homes,  and  in  their  purchases  of  govenunent  bonds. 

Soon  after  the  war  commenced,  the  United  States  Navy  Yard  at 
Philadelphia  and  other  shipyards  in  the  vicinity  such  as  Simpson  & 
Noll,  Hillman  &  Streaker,  Lynn,  Birely,  Cramp,  and  Merrick  & 
Sons  began  building  sloops-of-war,  steamers,  gunboats,  and  ironclad 
frigates.  In  addition  to  this  work,  which  continued  throughout  the 
four  years  of  hostilities,  many  of  the  government  vessels  also  were 
repaired  and  refitted  in  these  same  yards.'* 

The  first  Confederate  gun  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  did  more  toward 
iiniting  Philadelphia's  citizens  firmly  behind  the  actions  and  policies 
of  the  national  government,  and  toward  harmonizing  public  senti- 
ment in  the  city  than  had  any  other  effort  directed  to  those  ends. 
Previously,  opinion  in  Philadelphia  had  been  divided;  some  people 

^  North  Amrrican^  April  25,  1861. 

'Oberfaoltzer,  Philadelphia^  II,  363.  Taylor,  PhilaJflphia,  44-47.  Then  railroad  depots  in 
'^Waddphia  were  as  follows:  New  York  lines  depots,  Kensington,  Walnut  Street  Wharf; 
^timore  and  Washington  Hnes  depot.  Broad  and  Prime  Streets;  Pennsylvania  Central 
<^>ot,  Thirtieth  and  Market  Streets;  Philadelphia  and  Reading  depot.  Broad  and  Callowhill 
S^^ttts;  West  Chester  and  Media  depot.  Thirty-first  and  Market  Streets;  Philadelphia, 
^^cnnantown,  and  Nonistown  depot.  Ninth  and  Greene  Streets;  North  Pennsylvania  depot, 
^^  and  Thompson  Streets.  See  the  SoUiers  Guide  in  Philadelphia^  1865. 

'^Taykv,  Philadelphia^  20i-ao4« 
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sympathized  with  the  South,  others  upheld  the  North,  and  still  a 
third  group  vainly  endeavored  to  effect  some  sort  of  conciliadoii 
between  the  two  opposing  sections  of  the  country.  Some  Nen 
Englanders  regarded  Philadelphia  as  a  Southern  community,  and 
indeed,  the  city  had  much  in  common  with  its  neighbors  to  tb 
south;  this  was  particularly  evident  in  trade  and  commerce.  Phila 
delphia  consumed  or  utilized  Southern  products  such  as  lumbei 
turpentine,  and  cotton,  and  the  South  in  turn  was  considered  one  o 
the  city's  best  customers.  Manufactured  goods  were  shipped  dowi 
the  coast  or  sent  via  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  in  an  endless  proces 
sion  of  freight  cars.  Included  among  the  variety  of  products  for  whid 
the  South  depended  on  the  city  were  wagons,  carriages,  Baldwi 
locomotives,  printers'  type.  Bibles,  school  books,  and  shoes.  Tonnag 
rates  to  Southern  ports  were  lower  than  those  to  New  York  an 
Boston.  In  addition  to  trade.  Southern  blood  had  become  infused  i 
the  veins  of  the  wealthier  families  living  in  the  city,  and  youn 
Southern  gentlemen  were  sent  to  the  colleges  and  universities  i 
and  around  Philadelphia.  Many  Southern  students  attended  the  at 
medical  collies.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  three  hundre 
medical  students  marched  from  Jefferson  Medical  Collie  to  Music 
Fund  Hall,  thundered  the  rebel  yell,  and,  then,  under  the  comm^ 
of  Hunter  Maguire,  marched  from  the  hostile  city.*®  Other  Southei 
sympathizers  soon  followed  them.  Although  one  of  the  first  ani 
slavery  societies  in  the  United  States  had  been  organized  by  d 
Quakers  in  Philadelphia  before  the  Revolution,  anti-slavery  agitatic 
was  regarded  by  most  Philadelphians  somewhat  passively;  by  son 
it  was  rejected.  When  John  Brown's  body  was  taken  through  tl 
city  December  4, 1859,  the  reaction  against  his  various  undertakin 
resulted  in  a  pro-slavery  demonstration  at  the  Broad  and  Pric 
Streets  railroad  station.*^  This  attitude  changed,  however,  after  t 
war  actually  commenced.  Philadelphia  hastily  organized  its  troo 
and  sent  them  away  with  a  band  and  a  blessing  to  fight  rece 
friends  and  associates;  its  returned  heroes,  living  and  dead,  it  w 
comed  home  in  an  equally  fitting  manner. 

On  May  10,  1861,  Major  Anderson  arrived  in  Philadelphia  wh 
accompanying  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  Boston.  His  reception  in  the  city  ^ 

40  George  Morgan,  The  City  of  Firsts  (Phila.,  1926),  163. 

41  Taylor,  PhikdelphU,  la 
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magnificent.  From  the  railroad  station  he  was  escorted  in  a  barouch 
sorroimded  by  a  military  guard  and  drawn  by  prancing  white  horses 
through  streets  crowded  with  cheering  throngs  to  Independence  Hall, 
where  Mayor  Henry  and  Councils  held  a  reception  for  him.  Councils 
previously  had  voted  to  present  the  Major  with  a  sword  in  recogni- 
ticHi  of  his  defence  of  Fort  Siunter.  This  sword  was  given  to  him  in 
Washington  in  October  and  proved  to  be  a  handsome,  if  not  useful 
weapon.  Of  the  Damascus  pattern,  the  blade  was  engraved  with  an 
ea^  and  the  phrase  ''£  Pluribus  Unum/'  the  handle  was  set  with 
four  amethysts  surmounted  with  diamonds.  The  scabbard,  solid 
silver  plated  with  gold,  bore  the  inscription  "The  City  of  Philadd- 
I^  to  Robert  Anderson,  U.S. A.,  May  22,  1861.  A  loyal  city  to  a 
loyal  soldier,  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter."** 

On  June  1 1, 1 861,  Lieutenant  Slenuner,  who  had  held  Fort  Pickens 
until  it  was  reinforced,  received  friends  and  felicitations  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  Major  Anderson,  was 
escorted  through  the  streets  and  addressed  by  the  Mayor.  However, 
aU  the  heroes  who  came  to  Philadelphia  were  not  received  so  joyfully 
as  these  two  men  were.  One  of  the  first  casualties  of  the  city  was 
Cobnei  Ellsworth,  commander  of  Ellsworth's  2iOuaves.  Their  leader 
bad  been  shot  while  attempting  to  remove  from  the  Marshall  House 
Tavern  in  Alexandria'a  Southern  flag  which  President  Lincoln  could 
sec  fiom  the  White  House  windows.  Colonel  Ellsworth's  body  was 
ictumed  to  the  city  on  May  25.  Included  in  the  guard  of  honor  was  a 
Zouave,  Francis  E.  Brownell,  who  had  shot  Ellsworth's  murderer 
and  who  brought  along  the  secession  flag  which  the  colonel  had  cut 
dawn.^  On  June  12,  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Greble,  killed  in  action 
«t  Big  Bethel,  arrived  in  the  city  and  was  escorted  by  a  number  of 
militia  companies  to  Independence  Hall  where  a  funeral  service  was 
conducted.**  The  first  few  victims  of  the  conflict  were  mourned  pub- 
Bdy  and  were  buried  with  impressive  ceremonies;  in  a  short  time 
thousands  of  their  comrades  fell  and  lay  where  they  had  fallen, 
mourned  only  by  their  families. 

WTiile  their  men  were  away  fighting,  all  those  who  remained  at 
k»ne  soon  were  made  conscious,  by  the  persistent  and  effectual 

^  Scharf  and  Westcott,  Philadelphia,  I,  779. 
^  Scharf  and  Westcott,  Philadelphia,  I,  767. 
««Obcriioltzer,  Philadelphia,  II,  363. 
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efforts  of  Jay  Cooke,  of  the  enormous  amounts  of  money  require 
support  the  Union  armies  in  the  field  and  the  federal  and  1 
governments  at  home.  In  January  of  1 86 1 ,  the  Philadelphia  finan 
with  his  brother-inJaw,  William  G.  Moorhead,  organized  the  fin 
Jay  Cooke  and  Company.  This  company,  Henry  D.  Cooke,  brot 
of  Jay  Cooke  and  friend  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  brought  to  the  atten 
of  that  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  After  successfully  sd 
some  of  Chase's  earliest  loans.  Jay  Cooke  was  offered  the  positio 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia  in  the  la 
part  of  April,  soon  after  the  war  broke  out.  Cooke  refused  this  oi 
professing  that  his  main  object  was  only  the  selling  of  govemn 
notes  and  bonds.  Pennsylvania's  first  financial  measures  constiti 
an  effort  to  float  a  loan  of  three  million  dollars.  About  the  middl< 
May,  i86i,  the  state  l^slature  sitting  in  an  extra  session  had  pas 
an  act  which  called  for  the  organization  of  a  group  of  men  to 
deagnated  as  Reserves.  In  order  to  equip  and  maintain  this  body, 
legislature  had  also  authorized  a  three  million  dollar  loan  at  six 
cent  interest.  As  the  state  credit  was  low,  due  to  previous  and  soi 
what  reckless  expenditures  for  internal  improvements,  it  was  thou 
that  the  loan  could  not  be  sold  at  par,  a  condition  included  in 
act.  The  majcmty  of  bankers  thought  that  it  would  probably  bi 
seventy-five  <»-  d^ty  cents  on  the  dollar  and  a  motion  was  madi 
amend  the  law  by  striking  out  the  condition.  However,  Mr.  Co 
intervened  and  volunteered  to  sell  the  loan  at  par,  which  he  thoi^ 
was  possible.  Accordin^y  on  May  28,  iS6i,  Governor  Curtin  a 
misaoned  the  firms  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Company  and  Drexel  i 
Company  to  argsmizc  the  work,  and  in  a  little  over  two  weeks  i 
entire  loan  was  sold,  much  to  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  1 
governor.** 


the  defeat  of  the  Union  army  at  Bull  Run  in  June,  Jay  Coc 
again  visted  the  IMiiladdphia  bankers  in  an  effort  to  secure  ad 
tional  nsoney  for  the  government,  this  to  be  advanced  for  a  peti 
of  axty  days.  The  lenders  were  asked  to  take  their  payment  not 
specie  but  in  seven-thirty  government  notes.  These  were  treasi 
notes  which  ran  fen-  three  vears  with  an  interest  rate  of  seven  m 
three-tenths  per  cent  per  annum,  or  seven  dollars  and  thirty  cei 


«s  EKi  P^aoa  OberkolEBer,  Jsr  Cmht-FimtmtHr  ^  tU  CStH  B'm^  iTIiliL,  lysr),  I,  a 
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t  year  on  each  one  hundred  dollars.  The  earliest  seven-thirty  issue 
Cockt  made  famous  by  continuous  and  extensive  advertising.  Dur- 
ing this  period.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase  and  the  Philadelphia 
hinker  held  various  conferences  in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Associated  Banks, 
t  group  of  banks  in  those  three  cities  which  agreed  to  advance  fifty 
million  dollars  to  Chase  immediately,  and  to  follow  this  loan  with 
additional  ones  in  October  and  December,  if  the  rebellion  still  con- 
dnued.  In  all  they  promised  to  loan  the  government  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miUion  dollars,  an  amazing  sum  for  the  times.^  One  of  the 
most  popular  agencies  for  the  subscription  of  seven-thirties  in 
Philadelphia  was  Mr.  Cooke's  which  he  opened  in  his  firm's  office  at 
114  South  Third  Street,  near  the  Girard  Bank.  Many  persons  came 
to  this  particular  agency  which  remained  open  till  nine  o'clock 
Monday  evenings  for  the  convenience  of  workingmen;  and  the  names 
of  subscribers  and  the  sums  of  money  received  were  published  in  the 
newspapers.  Asf  the  continuance  of  the  war  constandy  demanded 
additional  money,  the  banks  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their  agree- 
ment to  pay  fifty  million  more  dollars,  when  the  December  payment 
came  due,  with  the  result  that  the  entire  money  system  collapsed, 
and  Secretary  Chase  found  it  necessary  to  issue  greenbacks. 

Wlule  Philadelphia  citizens  were  patriotically  purchasing  seven- 
thirty  bonds,  the  newspapers  warned  their  readers  to  guard  against 
what  was  termed  a  **new  method  of  swindling."  Certain  guilty 
parties  obtained  a  number  of  bonds  of  the  seven-thirty  loans  and 
after  cutting  oflF  the  coupons  endeavored  to  sell  the  bonds  at  par  or, 
with  a  slight  reduction,  to  unsuspecting  purchasers,  who  discovered 
sorrowfully  that  bonds  minus  coupons  paid  no  interest  to  the 
holder.*^ 

Early  in  1862,  while  the  country  remained  on  a  paper-money 
basis,  and  inflation  was  rampant.  Secretary  Chase  unsuccessfully 
strove  to  sell  another  issue  of  bonds  called  five-twenties.  These  bonds, 
bearing  interest  in  gold,  were  so  designated  because  they  might  be 
redeemed  in  five  years  and  must  be  redeemed  in  twenty  years. 
Offered  at  par  in  greenbacks,  which  only  paid  forty  to  ninety  cents 
in  gold,  the  bonds  proved  to  be  unpopular  until  in  October,  1862, 

^Oberfioltzcr,  Jay  Cocke y  I,  151. 

^  Pkiladdphia  Inquirer ^  January  10,  1865. 
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Jay  Cooke  was  made  the  sole  national  agent.  By  the  end  of  the  fol 
lowing  March  the  daily  subscription  rate  was  estimated  to  be  oni 
million  dollars.  It  had  been  planned  to  close  the  loan  when  the  sun 
of  five  hundred  million  dollars  was  procured,  and  the  date  set  for  th< 
end  of  the  sales  period  was  January  21,  1864.  However,  before  th< 
machinery  which  Mr.  Cooke  had  created  could  be  stopped,  an  adcU 
rional  eleven  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  was  sold,  making  th 
total  amount  for  the  loan  five  hundred  and  eleven  million  dollars.^ 
From  then  on,  Mr.  Cooke's  financial  efforts  continued  to  remain  o] 
a  national  rather  than  a  local  scale. 

A  perhaps  more  obvious  and  direct  war  project  of  interest  to  man 
Philadelphia  citizens,  one  that  actually  dealt  with  the  soldiers  then 
selves,  both  Union  and  Confederate,  was  the  work  undertaken  by  th 
Cooper  Shop  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon.  The  Cooper  Refresl: 
ment  Saloon  soon  became  known  throughout  the  East,  wherevc 
soldiers  wrote  home  describing  the  work  it  was  doing  and  the  hel 
and  comfort  it  had  given  them.  This  institution  developed  from 
committee  formed  by  a  few  women,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  Apri 
1 86 1,  seeing  a  group  of  hungry  troops  waiting  at  the  railroad  static 
for  transportation  set  about  to  provide  the  men  with  food  and  coflFe 
thus  originating  the  idea  of  service  upon  which  the  refreshmer 
saloon  was  based.**  Unable  to  accomplish  all  the  work  themselve 
the  women  enlisted  the  help  of  their  husbands  and  friends  wh 
wholeheartedly  co-operated  with  them.*^  These  ambitious  an 
thoughtful  men  and  women  very  soon  realized  that  it  would  I 
necessary  to  find  some  building  in  which  to  entertain  the  hungi 
soldiers,  and  Mr.  William  M.  Cooper  and  his  partner  in  busines 
Mr.  Pearce,  kindly  proferred  the  use  of  their  shop  to  the  group.  Tl 
Cooper  Shop,  situated  in  old  Southwark,  was  a  two-story  brie 
building  on  Otsego  Street  about  fifty  yards  south  of  Washingtc 

«  Oberholtzer,  Jay  Cooke,  I,  292. 

^0  Among  the  women  who  first  undertook  the  task  of  feeding  troops  were  Mrs.  WiHit 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Grace  Nickels,  Mrs.  Sarah  EWing,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vansdale,  Miss  Catheri 
Vansdale,  Mrs.  Jane  G>ward,  Mrs.  Susan  Turner,  Mrs.  Sarah  Mellen,  Miss  Githerine  Alezs 
der.  Miss  Mary  Plant,  and  Mrs.  Capt.  Watson.  See  James  Moore,  History  of  thi  Cooper  Sh 
Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon  (Phila.,  1866),  15. 

^  Some  of  the  men  who  collected  materials  and  various  provisions  were  Messrs.  Willif 
M.  Cooper,  H.  W.  Pearce,  Adam  Simpson,  W.  R.  S.  Cooper,  Jacob  Plant,  Samuel  W.  Nicke 
Walker  R.  Mellen,  Isaac  Plant,  Arthur  S.  Simpson,  and  \^iam  Morrison.  See  Ibid,^  15. 
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A?cnue.  It  was  thus  conveniently  near  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  Railroad's  Baltimore  Depot  at  Broad  Street  and 
Washington  Avenue,  through  which  Union  troops  were  transported 
to  Southern  battlefields;  troops  returning   from   the  South  also 
marched  through  this  part  of  Philadelphia.  Before  the  war  the  two 
men  had  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  shooks  for  the  sugar  plant- 
ers of  the  West  Indies,  but  hostilities  interrupted  their  business,  and 
the  partners  turned  their  attention  to  the  new  enterprise  occupying 
their  establishment  which  soon  demanded  most  of  their  time  and 
efforts.  It  was  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Pearce,  aided  by  their  friend 
Mr.  Simpson  who  started  coUecting  provisions  for  the  Refreshment 
Saloon,  bringing  them  first  from  their  own  homes,  later  from  the 
hcnnes  of  their  neighbors.  Before  long  the  storekeepers  in  the  vicinity, 
batchers  and  grocers,  were  supplying  the  Refreshment  Saloon  with 
food,  and  women  from  the  th(eck — then  the  garden  spot  of  Philadel- 
phia— drove  in  with  wagons  loaded  with  milk.  When  Mr.  Cooper 
paxxived  that  the  women  needed  some  facility  whereby  they  con- 
veniently could  brew  cofiFee  within  the  shop  itself,  he  suggested  that 
die  large  fireplace  in  the  building  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  Accord- 
ingjiy,  a  range  of  pressed  brick  and  iron  was  built  in  the  old  fireplace 
on  which  could  be  made  a  hundred  gallons  of  cofiFee  per  hour. 
The  first  recorded  instance  of  troops  being  fed  in  a  body  was*  on  the 
briglit  morning  of  May  27,  when  the  Cooper  Shop  fed  Colonel 
Blcnker's  entire  regiment."  After  breakfast  all  the  soldiers  drew  up 
in  line  and  cheered  both  the  Philadelphia  ladies  and  the  Refreshment 
Saloon.  From  time  to  time  various  souvenirs  and  curiosities  sent  by 
grateful  soldiers  found  their  way  to  the  Shop  from  the  South  and 
other  places.  Among  such  mementos  was  a  rough  board  boat  in 
whidi  two  contraband  Negroes  had  been  picked  up  in  Chesapeake 
Bay;  a  piece  of  the  woodwork  of  the  city  ice  boat  which  had  been 
bored  by  a  rifled  cannon  ball  proved  a  less  bulky  souvenir;  also 
induded  were  a  percussion  musket  taken  at  Fort  Beauregard  and  a 
cutlass  snatched  from  a  Confederate  officer.  One  soldier,  wounded 
in  the  head  by  a  rebel,  had  shot  his  assailant  dead  and  seizing  the 
swOTd  which  inflicted  the  cut  had  sent  it  back  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Refreshment  Saloon." 


Jamet  Moore,  Cooper  Shop,  18. 
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As  the  work  of  the  institution  progressed,  various  improvement? 
were  suggested  and  carried  out,  the  number  of  persons  on  the  com- 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  shop  was  increased,  and  the  accommodationj 
extended  until  it  was  possible  to  feed  a  thousand  men  in  an  hour. 

Established  at  approximately  the  same  time,  in  the  same  part  o 
the  city,  and  carrying  on  the  same  work  as  the  Cooper  Shop,  wa 
their  rival  in  goodwill,  the  Union  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon 
located  on  Swanson  Street  below  Washington  Avenue.  The  need  wa 
great  for  both  of  the  saloons,  however,  and  the  members  of  each  co 
operated  in  supplying  the  troops  with  food  and  with  whatever  addi 
tional  articles  the  men  might  need.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  when  larg 
numbers  of  volunteers  were  to  be  fed,  each  organization  had  ap 
pointed  several  men  to  a  committee  for  the  reception  of  soldiers.  Thi 
committee  saw  that  an  equal  number  of  the  troops  were  sent  to  th 
respective  saloons.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  railroad  com 
pany  transporting  the  troops  whereby  the  company  would  forwar 
to  the  committee  notice  several  hours  in  advance  of  the  coming  c 
the  volunteers;  and  whenever  a  group  arrived  by  ferry  from  Camdei 
the  roar  of  a  small  cannon  would  warn  the  committee  of  approachin 
guests.  When  the  volunteers  arrived  in  squads  or  battalions  of  lej 
than  two  hundred,  one  saloon  working  a  full  twenty-four  hours  woul 
entertain  all  the  arrivals.  The  next  day  the  other  saloon  would  tak 
over  in  txirn.  When  this  schedule  was  in  effect  the  circle  commence 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When  a  squad  or  battalion  of  more  tha 
two  hundred  appeared,  the  group  of  men  would  be  divided  and  a 
equal  number  directed  to  each  saloon.  The  staff  was  sent  alternate! 
to  the  Union  then  to  the  Cooper  Shop.  No  matter  at  what  hoi 
volunteers  arrived  they  would  always  find  the  committee  in  attenc 
ance. 

In  addition  to  supplying  food  for  the  troops  both  organizarioi 
established  their  own  hospitals.  Doctor  Andrew  Nebinger,  who  fi 
three  years  gave  his  services  freely  although  he  had  a  large  privai 
practice,  was  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital  founded  by  tl 
Cooper  Shop.  From  time  to  time  he  was  assisted  by  his  brothc 
Doctor  George  Nebinger.  Miss  Anna  M.  Ross  was  the  principal  « 
the  hospital,  supervising  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  as  th< 
waited  upon  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  second  story  of  tl 
Refreshment  Saloon  was  given  over  to  the  hospital,  and  donatio] 
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to  carry  on  the  work  were  procured  by  Mrs.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Probaski, 
and  Mrs.  Neill.  So  successful  were  these  women  in  soliciting  funds 
that  the  new  organization  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  model 
iosiMtal.  Miss  Dorothea  Dix  conunended  it  highly  and  contributed 
a  number  of  books  to  it."   By  March  i,  1862,  the  hospital  was 
extended    to    acconunodate   twenty-seven   patients   and   a   small 
apothecary  shop  was  attached  to  it.  The  rooms  were  clean,  well- 
lighted,  and  well-ventilated  and,  as  the  women  in  charge  strove  to 
achieve  as  homelike  an  atmosphere  as  possible,  no  military  discipline 
was  maintained  in  this  establishment.  When  a  patient,  completely 
recovered,  left  the  hospital,  not  only  was  he  supplied  with  a  testa- 
ment and  other  religious  books,  but  his  clothes  were  refurbished  from 
a  supply  of  underclothing,  hosiery,  mittens,  handkerchiefs,  towels, 
and  blankets  kept  for  this  purpose. 

On  May  17, 1863,  Robert  P.  King,  President  of  the  Mount  Moriah 
Cemetery,  donated  to  the  Cooper  Shop  Refreshment  Saloon  a  large 
burial  lot  in  which  the  committee  could  bury  any  who  might  die 
while  in  the  hospital.  The  lot  was  located  in  the  center  of  a  new  piece 
of  ground  and  was  surrounded  by  the  improved  lots  of  the  Methodist 
Conference,  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  the  First  Baptist  Chxirch. 
The  Gx)per  Shop  Soldiers'  Home  was  also  permitted  to  use  this  lot 
when  an  inmate  died.  However,  of  all  the  soldiers  admitted  to  the 
hospital  comparatively  few  died,  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
records,  although  these  are  incomplete.  In  1862,  the  first  year  in 
which  the  establishment  was  open,  159  patients  were  treated,  the 
fdlowing  year  305  were  helped;  in  1865,  85  were  admitted,  79  dis- 
charged, and  2  died;  during  the  fourth  year  12  patients  died  and  291 
were  discharged.  The  hospital  closed  in  the  autumn  of  1865." 

The  Cooper  Shop  Soldiers'  Home  was  chartered  by  the  Coxirt  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Philadelphia  on  February  15, 
1862."  The  purpose  of  this  home  was  to  aid  or  house  discharged 
veterans  from  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  to  take  care  of  those  who 
were  disabled,  sick,  or  otherwise  in  need  of  assistance.  The  managers 
found  a  suitable  building,  one  that  previously  had  been  used  as  a 
hospital,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Race  and  Crown  Streets.  The 

^  Janwi  Bffoore,  Cooper  Shop^  40. 
**  Jamci  Moore,  Cooper  Shop^  S4~55- 
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committee  in  charge  purchased  adjacent  buildings  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  City  Councils  generously  permitted  the  use  of  another 
structure  which  belonged  to  the  city.  The  first  money,  $2,400,  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  home  was  raised  by  means  of  a  fair  conducted 
by  the  women  workers  of  the  Cooper  Shop  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Anna  M.  Ross."  After  it  was  open  any  soldier  passing  through 
Philadelphia  could  obtain  meals  and  lodgings  there.  Three  years 
later,  by  an  act  of  legislature,  the  Cooper  Shop  Soldiers*  Home  was 
permitted  to  merge  with  another,  similar  institution,  the  Soldiers' 
Home  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  two  became  one  organization  in  the 
spring  of  1865.*^  In  April  of  the  following  year  the  home  moved  into 
a  three-story  brick  building  at  Sixteenth  and  Filbert  Streets.  This 
building,  formerly  a  state  arsenal,  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  during 
the  Rebellion;  and  the  state  allowed  the  institution  the  use  of  it 
without  charge.  The  first  floor  contained  the  office,  a  laundry, 
library,  matron's  room,  dining  hall,  kitchen,  bakery,  and  store- 
rooms; on  .the  second  floor  were  dormitories,  an  infirmary,  and  an 
apothecary's  shop.  The  home  maintained  a  school  for  soldiers  which 
in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  gave  its  pupils  some 
vocational  training,  and  when  a  veteran  was  discharged  he  received 
a  certificate  stating  that  he  was  competent  to  earn  his  own  living. 
Daily  Bible  classes  were  also  conducted  in  the  spacious  chapel  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  and  in  the  evenings  musical  entertainments 
were  provided  for  the  men.  Although  the  Cooper  Shop  Refreshment 
Saloon  closed  August  28,  1865,  the  home  continued  to  operate 
until  1872. 

Another  school  for  returned  veterans  similar  to  that  set  up  in  th< 
Cooper  Shop  Soldiers'  Home  was  established  by  the  Reverend  Johi 
Long  at  the  Christian  Street  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  chaplain,  ir 
January,  1865.  Here  the  soldiers  were  taught  the  mysteries  of  tele 
graph  operating  and  similar  manual  occupations.^^ 

A  charitable  organization  providing,  not  for  the  veterans  them- 

M  Miss  Ross  died  December  13, 1863,  on  the  day  the  home  was  dedicated. 

l^^The  Board  of  Managers  was:  Preadent,  £.  Wallace,  M.D.;  Vice-president,  William  M 
Cooper;  Treasurer,  William  Stnithers;  Recording  Secretary,  Edward  S.  Hall,  Gurespondini 
Secretary,  George  R.  Birch;  Andrew  Nebinger,  M.D.,  Thomas  H.  Rice,  B.  Frank  Palmet 
H.  R.  Warriner,  Robert  P.  King,  H.  W.  Pearce,  Evan  Randolph,  and  L.  B.  M.  Dolby.  Se 
James  Moore,  Cooper  Shop,  102. 

^Inquirer,  January  24, 1S65. 
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selves,  but  for  the  children  of  those  men  who  failed  to  return  home 
from  the  war,  was  the  Philadelphia  home  for  destitute  war  orphans 
built  and  furnished  in  the  spring  of  1865.  This  new  building  at 
Twenty-third  and  Brown  Streets  was  connected  with  the  already 
established  Home  for  Friendless  Children.^* 

Included  among  the  numerous  military  hospitals  in  and  around 
Philadelphia  were  the  McClellan,  Summit  House,  Hestonville, 
Haddington,  Cuyler  Smallpox  General,  Turners  Lane,  Officers', 
Episcopal,  Broad  Street,  St.  Joseph's,  Master  Street,  George  Street, 
FiWi  Street,  Race  Street,  Twelfth  Street,  Filbert  Street,  South 
Street,  Christian  Street,  Catharine  Street,  Wood  Street,  Citizens' 
Volunteer,  Satterlee,  and  Chestnut  Hill/®  This  list  varied  from  time 
to  time,  especially  after  the  Satterlee  and  Chestnut  Hill  Hospitals 
were  completed.  Many  patients  were  then  removed  to  these  newer 
buildings  from  some  of  the  smaller,  temporary  hospitals,  which  were 
then  dosed.  Of  all  the  hospitals  in  Philadelphia,  until  the  completion 
of  the  one  at  Chestnut  Hill,  the  Satterlee  United  States  General 
Ifespital,  first  known  as  the  West  Philadelphia  General  Hospital, 
was  the  largest.  Situated  at  Baltimore  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth 
Street,  the  building,  with  a  capacity  of  2,860  beds,  was  opened 
June  9,  1863,  and  closed  August  3,  1865.  Although  rigid  military 
discipline  was  enforced  here,  everything  possible  was  done  to  make 
die  patients  comfortable;  forty-two  Sisters  of  Charity,  women  from 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Penn  Relief  Association,  and  the  Ladies' 
Association  for  Soldiers*  Relief  were  in  constant  attendance  in  the 
wards.  A  library,  reading  and  writing  room  contained  newspapers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  billiard  room  and  entertain- 
ment hall  were  also  provided.  A  military  band  supplied  music  for 
daily  concerts  as  weU  as  for  dress  parades,  and  dirges  for  the  dead.*^ 
The  Chestnut  Hill,  or  Mower  United  States  General  Hospital,  lying 
between  Abington  and  3pringfield  Avenues,  and  the  Chestnut  Hill 
track  of  the  Reading  Railroad  and  County  Line  Road,  was  erected 
by  the  same  contractor  who  built  the  Satterlee  Hospital.  Like  it. 
Mower  was  of  wood,  rough  cast  upon  the  outside.  With  a  capacity 

M  Inqmra-y  March  16, 1865. 

O  F.  a  Taylor,  Philadilpkia,  226. 

«  /WL,  230-234. 
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at  first  of  2,820  beds,  later  of  4,000  beds,  the  hospital  opened  January 
17,  1863  « 

Due  to  its  geographical  poation  Philaddj^iia  received  patients 
both  by  ship  and  by  rail,  consequently  the  hospitals  neariy  always 
were  fiilL  The  greatest  tax  on  thdr  facilities,  however,  came  after 
the  batde  at  Gettysburg,  when  the  dty  was  so  crowded  with  suffering 
men  that  the  hospitals  were  unable  to  care  kr  diem  all,  and  many 
were  lodged  in  fire  houses  and  churches.  The  Methodist  Church  at 
Broad  and  Christian  Streets,  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Broad  and 
Fitzwater  Streets,  and  Saint  Theresa's  at  Broad  and  Catherine 
Streets  were  the  most  important  of  these.  Althougji  Philaddphia 
kosptals  received  a  greater  proportion  of  badly  wounded  soldiers 
than  the  service  hospitals  elsewhere,  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  this 
dty  was  the  lowest." 

During  the  3rear  1862,  while  the  Union  forces  were  experiencing 
dqxessing  setbad^s  in  thdr  campaigns,  Copperiiead  sentiment  was 
heard  in  Philaddj^iia  in  an  ever4ncreasing  volume  wdcoming  the 
news  of  Northern  reversals  and  lauding  the  South.  To  combat  iJiese 
treacherous  sirmpathies  and  to  fcxward  the  Union  cause,  a  group  of 
men  met  in  November,  1862,  and  fcmned  what  was  first  named  the 
Union  Qub,  soon  changed  to  the  Union  League,  whose  purpose  was, 
in  Boker's  phnse,  *'.  .  .  to  take  treason  by  the  throat.'*  The  men 
first  met  at  the  home  of  Benjamin  Geriiard,  222  South  Fourth  Street, 
on  November  15,  1862.  A  week  later  they  reconvened  at  the  home 
of  George  Boker,  1720  Walnut  Street.  At  thb  meeting  the  Umon 
Oub  was  organized  with  a  membership  limited  to  fifty  men.^  On 
December  27,  1S62,  the  dub  met  at  Doctor  Mcigs^  honae  at  1208 
Walnut  Street,  where  the  members  voted  to  enlai^  their  otganiza- 
tion  and  to  cadi  it  the  Umon  League  of  Philadelphia,  For  the  dub- 
house,  the  Kuhn  Mansion  at  iiiS  Chestnut  Street  was  obtained. 
William  J^L  Meredith  was  dccted  presa<knt^  Goorge  H.  Boker, 
secretary,  and  James  L.  Qa^ioni,  treasurer.  There  were  supposedly 
no  partisan  politics  involved  in  the  <»ganization;  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  the  members  was  their  lo3ralty  to  the  Umtcd  States  govern- 
ment and  the  suppcsrt  of  its  measures  to  defeat  the  Confederacy.  It 

«  F,  H.  Taylor,  PHlaHrlj^iim,  234-235. 
«SF.  H.  Tiirlar,  PMIadt^iidM^  236. 
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is  alleged  that  within  the  League's  first  clubhouse,  scores  of  hickory 
handles  stood  ready  for  immediate  use  should  the  rebels  invade 
Philadelphia.  However,  while  aw^ting  actual  assault  upon  the 
Union  League,  its  members  were  busy  financing  the  war,  maintaining 
an  organized  spy  system  in  the  South,  and  carrying  on  effective 
propaganda  against  the  Copperheads,  in  addition  to  raising  and 
equipping  nine  r^ments  and  helping  returned  veterans  to  find 
employment* 

Two  other  organizations  to  which  patriotic  PhUadelphians  be- 
longed were  the  Christian  Connmiission  and  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission.  Both  originated  in  New  York  and  both  had 
flourishing  organizations  in  Philadelphia.  The  Christian  Commission 
was  founded  in  New  York  by  a  group  of  men  belonging  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  George  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia 
was  elected  permanent  chairman  of  the  Commission  at  large,  as  weU 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  conunittee.**  The  Philadelphia  office  was 
located  at  loii  Chestnut  Street,  and  here  came  soldiers  and  sailors 
seeking  help,  as  weU  as  strangers  looking  for  relatives  in  the  numerous 
military  hospitals  throughout  the  city.  In  addition  to  supplying 
needy  volunteers  with  clothing,  food,  hospital  stores,  hymnals, 
testaments,  prayer  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  the  delegates 
worked  on  the  battiefields  aiding  the  wounded,  attending  the  dying, 
and  burying  the  dead.  During  the  four  years  of  the  war,  this  organi- 
zation handled  receipts  in  money  and  in  goods  amounting  to 
^6,291,107,  Philadelphia  being  one  of  the  largest  contributors.*^ 

The  work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  was  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  carried  on  by  the  Christian  Commission. 

«  Wildcs,  Th€  Delaware^  yfj. 

M  Lemuel  Moss,  Annals  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  (Phila.,  1868),  no. 
Other  PbUaddpliia  ddzens  who  served  in  the  central  office  were  Joseph  Patterson,  Rev.  W.  £. 
Boaidman,  John  P.  Crozer,  and  Jay  Cooke.  See  U,  S.  Christian  Commission  for  the  Army  and 
Sesjfor  the  Year  1863  (Phila.,  1864). 

^  The  Christian  Commission  was  one  of  the  first  groups  to  institute  some  means  by  which 
vounded  or  dead  Union  soldiers  could  be  identified  upon  the  battlefield,  and  much  to  the 
gntificatioo  of  soldiers'  kin  distributed  to  the  troops  a  small  card  containing  an  eyelet  through 
whkh  a  string  was  passed  for  suspension  around  the  neck.  On  one  side  of  this  Identifier^  as  it 

was  railed,  was  printed  "I  am ,  Company ,  Regiment ,  Brigade ^ 

Corps .  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who  so  ever 

bdcveth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  The  reverse  side  bore  the  in- 

•cription  *X'nitcd  States  Chrisdan  Commission.  Address  My .  Suspend  from  the  neck 

by  a  cord,  and  wear  over  the  shirt.  In  battle,  under."  Inquirer^  March  i,  1865. 
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The  Sanitary  Commission  developed  in  New  York  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  a  group  of  women  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  It  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  June,  1861,  and  soon  branches  were  formed  in  all  the  large 
cities  throughout  the  North.**  Like  the  Christian  Conmiission,  but 
on  an  even  larger  scale,  the  Sanitary  Commission  endeavored  to  help 
soldiers  on  the  front  lines  before  and  after  battle.  Hospital  in- 
spectors visited  the  army,  and  hospital  trains  and  ships  returned  the 
wounded  to  the  North.  The  commission  published  a  general  hos- 
pital directory  for  relatives  of  soldiers,  maintained  a  claim  agency 
and  a  pension  agency,  and  established  forty  soldiers'  homes.  As  these 
activities  all  required  vast  sums  of  money,  various  large  fairs  to 
raise  funds  were  held  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Great  Central  Fair  for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion held  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1 864,  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
war  projects  undertaken  in  the  city.  Early  in  that  year  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Women's  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Commission 
met  and  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Executive  Conunittee 
of  Philadelphia  to  proceed  with  the  organization  of  a  fair.**  Among 
the  various  conunittees  was  one  whose  duty  was  to  obtain  from  those 
people  who  had  not  contributed  in  any  other  way,  a  day's  income 
derived  from  their  labor  or  revenue.  This  conunittee  visited,  among 
other  places,  Allentown,  Altoona,  Bethlehem,  Catasauqua,  Chester^ 
Duncannon,  Easton,  Frankford,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Manayunk^ 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pottsville,  and  Reading,  in  addition  to  Camden. 
Princeton,  and  Trenton  in  New  Jersey,  and  coUected  in  all  over  twc 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars.^®  Logan  Square  was  agreed  upon 

08  Among  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  local  otganization  in  Philadelphia 
in  1864  were  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  chairman,  Matthew  W.  Baldwin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Board* 
man,  John  C  Cresson,  J.  I.  Clark  Hare,  John  F.  Meigs,  M.D.,  Samuel  Powell,  Thomas  T 
Tasker,  Edward  Hartshome,  Caleb  Cope,  and  R.  M.  Lewis.  See  Officers  and  Associates  of  ik 
U,  S.  Sanitary  Commission  in  Philadelphia^  1864. 

^  The  officers  of  the  executive  committee  for  the  Fair  were  John  Welsh,  chairman;  Cald 
Cope,  treasurer;  Charles  J.  Stilly  corresponding  secretary;  Horace  Howard  Fumess,  recordin{ 
secretary;  George  W.  Hunter  and  William  B.  Drayton,  assistant  secretaries.  Charles  J.  Still6 
Memorial  of  the  Great  Central  Fair  for  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission^  held  at  PhUadilphia 
Junt^  1864  (Phihu,  1864),  i8. 

TOStill^  Central  Fair^  44,  2a 
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as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  Fair  buildings.  It  was  thought  that 
the  levd  ground  and  arching  trees  of  the  Square  would  lend  them- 
selves i^easantly  to  the  final  effect.  Accordingly^  during  the  spring, 
diere  were  erected,  within  forty  working  days,  large  structures  of 
tent  cloth  and  wood,  covering  a  superficial  area  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  square  feet.  Union  Avenue,  the  main  architectural 
feature,  was  a  great  Gothic  arch  540  feet  long  and  64  feet  wide. 
Branches  of  the  trees  were  permitted  to  enter  the  roof  of  the  building, 
and  these,  as  they  hung  above  the  banners  and  trophies  on  the  walls, 
produced  an  unusual  effect.  Tables  or  counters  were  built  along  the 
ades  and  down  the  center  of  the  hall  for  the  display  of  innumerable 
objects.  There  were  exhibitions  of  everything  conceivable,  books  and 
stationery,  aU  types  of  clothing,  hardware,  photographs,  machinery, 
ind  perfume,  equipment  for  houses  and  farms,  as  well  as  exhibits 
from  miUtary  hospitals,  government  departments,  and  displays  from 
foreign  countries.  There  was  also  a  Hall  of  Arms  and  Trophies  con- 
tuning  relics  and  curiosities;  and  a  horticultural  department,  a 
restaurant,  school  department,  and  art  gallery. 

The  buildings  were  open  to  receive  goods  on  June  i  and  opened 
to  visitors  June  8,  1864,  ^^  ^^^  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  the  in- 
augural ceremonies  on  that  day,  when  distinguished  guests  had  taken 
didr  i^aces  upon  the  stage,  and  just  as  Mayor  Henry  was  preparing 
to  speak,  the  temporary  platform  on  which  the  choir  was  sitting 
collapsed,  tumbling  the  singers  and  musicians  to  the  ground.  Several 
people  were  seriously  injured,  but  after  a  brief  discussion,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  decided  to  continue  with  the  planned  program.  The 
Honorable  Alexander  Henry,  the  first  to  speak,  was  followed  by 
JcAn  C.  Cresson,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and 
by  Theodore  Cuyler,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee.  Bishop 
Simpson  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  been  delegated  by 
President  Lincoln  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Fair,  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  army  and  navy.  Governor  Cannon 
of  Delaware,  and  Governor  Parker  of  New  Jersey  made  speeches 
and  the  ceremony  was  closed  by  Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  singers*  platform,  the  hymn  which 
(Mivcr  WcndeU  Holmes  wrote  for  the  occasion  had  to  be  omitted.^ 
The  Fair  lasted  for  three  weeks,  during  which  rain  was  reported  only 

n  S6M,  Cenirml  Pair,  2^1. 
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once,  and  listed  a  tx)tal  of  442,658  admisaons,  the  daily  average 
being  approsdmately  29,510  persons.^ 

One  of  the  popular  sights  was  the  horticultural  department,  where 
in  a  rotunda,  ninety-seven  feet  in  diameter,  rare  plants  and  flowers 
were  arranged  in  concentric  circles.  The  center  was  a  lake  into  which 
fountains  played;  these  were  illuminated  at  nigjit  with  thousands  of 
gas  burners,  while  orchestral  music  added  to  the  fairy-tale  atmos- 
phere. Ducks  swam  about  in  the  water;  statues  and  the  inevitable 
iron  deer  punctuated  the  display.  Another  department  that  was 
always  crowded  was  the  restaurant.  Here  nine  thousand  persons 
daily  nibbled  at  or  gorged  themselves  on  the  tempting  delicaciei 
offered.  To  provide  for  the  diners,  thirty  cooks  were  continuouslj 
occupied,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  $72,000. 

The  children  of  Philadelphia  worked  as  hard  as  the  adults  t< 
assure  the  success  of  the  Fair.  The  school  department,  in  which  boti 
private  and  public  schools  were  represented,  contributed  $45,589 
To  raise  this  amount  the  children  gave  concerts,  readings,  tej 
parties,  festivals,  exhibitions,  and  made  needlework  and  other  fane; 
goods.  Indeed,  so  industriously  did  they  work  that  one  of  the  cit 
newspapers  reported  the  courses  of  study  in  the  grammar  schools  t 
have  been  so  upset  that  the  Board  of  Control  had  resolved  to  dij 
pense  with  the  semi-annual  examination,  and  to  divide  the  admis 
sions  to  the  high  schools  among  the  grammar  schools  according  t 
the  averages  of  the  last  six  years.^^ 

On  June  16  President  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lincoli 
visited  the  Fair.  The  President  was  escorted  by  a  special  committc 
which  had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  invite  him  to  attend.  Tl: 
Fair  was  finally  closed  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  28,  1864.  All  tl 
remaining  articles  were  sold  at  auction.  At  midnight  on  July  6,  t 
report,  the  auctioneer  sold  the  last  article,  an  oil  painting  of  tl 
Great  Central  Fair.  All  in  all  the  undertaking  had  proved  vei 
successful,  although  it  had  required  an  enormous  amount  of  efFoi 
and  the  executive  committee  were  able  to  report  a  total  net  procec 
of  $1,010,976.68.^^ 

73  md.,  134. 

78  Inquirer ^  July  ii,  1864. 
74  Srill6,  Central  Fair,  150. 
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Throughout  the  entire  four  years  of  the  war,  Philadelphia  was 
constantly  aware  of  the  threat  of  rebel  invasions,  but  apprehension 
rose  to  great  height  on  three  occasions,  namely  in  September  and 
October  of  1 862,  in  June  and  July  of  1 863,  and  in  July  of  1 864.  In 
the  autumn  of  1862  after  the  Union  troops  had  been  defeated  at 
Manassas,  it  was  learned  that  General  Lee  had  planned  an  invasion 
of  Maryland,  which  might  extend  into  Pennsylvania  and  ultimately 
reach  Philadelphia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  held  mass  meetings 
early  in  September  to  determine  what  might  be  done  to  defend  their 
homes  in  case  the  Southern  army  should  appear,  and  tlie  Home 
Guard  renewed  their  activities.  On  September  1 1  Governor  Curtin 
sent  to  Mayor  Henry  an  urgent  request  for  troops  to  defend  the  state 
cajntal,  saying  that  the  Confederate  army  was  on  its  way  to  Harris- 
burg.  City  Councils  immediately  called  an  extra  session;  working- 
men  in  groups  offered  their  services  to  the  city;  and  four  days  later, 
on  September  1 5,  Philadelphia  sent  two  batteries,  the  city  artillery, 
and  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Reserve  Brigade  to  Harrisburg.  The 
following  day,  the  Committee  on  the  Defence  of  the  City  appropri- 
ated 150,000  to  provide  protection  against  the  expected  rebels,  and 
a  company  called  the  Independent  City  Guards  was  organized  and 
equipped  with  Springfield  rifles.^*  After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Lee 
retreated  to  Virginia,  and  after  a  four  days'  sojourn  at  Harrisburg, 
the  Philadelphia  troops  returned  home. 

The  next  general  alarm  that  sounded  in  the  city  heralded  a  far 
more  serious  threat  of  invasion.  During  the  summer  of  1863,  General 
Lee,  finding  another  opportunity  to  invade  the  North,  crossed  the 
Potomac  River  and  marched  into  southern  Pennsylvania  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  hot  in  pursuit.  On  Tuesday,  June  16,  1863, 
Governor  Curtin  issued  a  request  for  volunteers  from  Philadelphia, 
stating  that  for  almost  a  week  it  had  been  known  that  the  rebels 
were  about  to  enter  Pennsylvania  in  force,  that  the  President  had 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  out  the  militia,  but  that  Philadelphia 
had  not  responded.^*  The  city's  apparent  indifference  resulted  from 
various  causes — the  Confederate  army  was  not  yet  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  preceding  year  troops  had  been  sent  on  a  somewhat  fruitless  trip 
to  Harrisburg,  and  there  was  also  some  difficulty  about  the  term  of 
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service  for  volunteers.  Through  misrepresentation  and  mistakes  at 
Harrisburg  many  men  who  had  gone  to  the  capital  returned  home 
without  enlisting  for  the  emergency.  In  the  previous  year  many  of 
the  men  had  been  armed  without  being  sworn  into  either  the  federal 
or  the  state  forces.  Great  disorder  and  confusion,  hindrance  to  dis- 
cipline, and  difficulty  in  adjusting  service  pay — for  many  impostera 
later  appeared  claiming  service — resulted  from  this*  omission.  To 
remedy  the  confusion  General  Couch  and  Governor  Curtin  agreed 
in  1 863  that  volunteers  should  be  mustered  into  the  army,  since  the 
United  States  had  established  military  depots  while  the  state  had! 
none.  The  term  of  service  was  to  be  for  no  longer  than  six  months 
and  as  soon  as  the  Governor  announced  the  end  of  the  emergency  thl 
volunteers  were  to  be  released.^  Many  men,  however,  continued  tt 
object  and  raised  the  question  as  to  just  how  long  the  Govema 
would  wait  before  he  declared  the  emergency  over.  Others  objectec 
to  serving  in  the  United  States  Army.  As  emergency  volunteers  wen 
needed,  some  satisfactory  agreement  was  required,  and  according^] 
on  Saturday,  June  27,  Governor  Curtin  issued  another  proclamatiof 
calling  for  sixty  thousand  men  to  serve  for  three  months.  Whoeve 
volunteered  was  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  state,  no 
that  of  the  federal  government,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  and  t 
serve  only  as  much  of  that  period  as  was  deemed  necessary  for  th 
safety  of  the  state.'^* 

As  the  Confederate  forces  entered  Pennsylvania  and  continued  t 
advance  toward  the  capital,  Philadelphia  commenced  to  realize  tb 
possibility  of  portending  disaster.  In  a  special  meeting  City  Cound 
voted  $500,000  for  the  enlistment,  equipment,  and  pay  of  voluntea 
who  would  enlist  in  the  city  for  three  months'  service.  The  Blue  an 
Gray  Reserves  were  called  into  action,  a  company  of  a  hundred  wi 
formed  from  the  police  force,  and  the  Home  Guards  were  reorganize 
Recruiting  was  carried  on  in  Independence  Square.  As  Philadelphia] 
perceived  the  inevitability  of  a  clash  between  Northern  and  Southei 
troops  within  the  state,  excitement  rose  to  a  new  pitch.  On  Monda 
June  29,  crowds  gathered  in  Chestnut  Street  to  discuss  the  situatic 
and  to  learn  the  latest  developments;  little  accurate  informatic 
was  obtainable,  but  rumors  were  abundant.  In  the  morning  May 
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Hemy  issued  a  proclamation  calling  all  able-bodied  men  to  meet  at 
designated  places  in  the  different  wards  to  organize  and  equip 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  He  also  urged  the  business- 
men to  close  their  establishments  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
90  that  their  employees  might  organize  militia  companies  and  re- 
ceive military  instruction.  The  same  day,  a  group  of  men  were  sent 
to  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  city  to  reconnoitre  and 
report  on  the  most  favorable  places  for  erecting  barriers  and  fortifi- 
cations. Doctor  A.  L.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege, oflFered  his  own  and  the  services  of  his  students  to  assist  in 
digging  trenches/*  Earthworks  were  built  up  on  the  south  side  of 
Giestnut  Street,  east  of  its  junction  with  Darby  Road;  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Schuylkill  River  near  the  United  States  Arsenal;  on  the 
west  side  of  the  SchuylkiU  below  Gray's  Ferry  Bridge;  at  the  east  end 
of  Girard  Avenue  Bridge;  at^  Hestonville,  near  Lancaster  Avenue; 
and  on  School  House  Lane  near  Ridge  Road.  So  far  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  no  guns  were  mounted.  The  total  cost  for  these  defences 
was  $5i,537-37-**  As  the  danger  increased,  families  were  sent  farther 
north,  specie,  plate,  and  other  treasures  were  buried.  The  Pennsyl- 
Tania  Railroad  brought  its  roUing  stock  into  Philadelphia,  Emergency 
Men  were  formed  into  r^ments,  and  troops  were  sent  from  the 
dty  to  Harrisburg  day  and  night.  On  July  15  news  came  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederates  at  Gettysburg;  the  danger  once  more  had 
been  averted,  but  victory  was  modified  by  the  large  number  of 
casualties  which  soon  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Confederate  cavalry  raid  on  Pennsylvania  in  July,  1 864,  which 
resulted  in  the  burning  of  Chambersburg  by  the  rebels,  raised  little 
excitement  in  Philadelphia.  Volunteers  responded  to  the  President's 
demand  for  men  to  serve  for  one  hundred  days,  but  the  intense 
sense  of  danger  felt  in  the  city  the  previous  year  before  the  battle 
at  Gettysburg  was  lacking.  However,  citizens  did  answer  a  call  to 
aid  the  destitute  inhabitants  of  Chambersburg.  On  Wednesday, 
August  4,  1864,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms 
to  determine  what  could  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  ruined 
town.  A  witness  of  the  destruction  gave  his  account  of  the  fire,  and 
a  committee  was  organized  to  make  collections  for  a  Chambersburg 
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fund.*^  The  next  Saturday  a  group  of  Philadelphia  women  also  me 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  and  determined  to  open  a  genera 
depot  to  receive  clothes,  materials,  bedding,  and  other  article 
needed  by  Chambersburg.  The  women  also  requested  the  variou 
pastors  to  announce  the  work  from  the  pulpits,  appealed  for  aid  t 
the  city  merchants,  and  asked  the  newspaper  editors  to  relate  i 
their  papers  the  eflForts  being  made  to  help  the  town," 

In  spite  of  the  threat  of  rebel  invasions,  by  no  means  all  Phils 
delphjans  were  Unionists.  Many  Democrats  and  Copperheads  live 
in  the  city,  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  South.  As  the  war  progresse 
many  people  growing  alarmed  at  the  slaughter  and  expense  it  er 
tailed  desired  arbitration  and  peace  no  matter  what  the  price.  Wit 
such  encouragement  the  Copperheads  became  quite  outspoken  an 
several  lively  political  campaigns  ensued  in  the  city.  On  June  2* 
1 86 1,  the  People's  Party,  in  a  convention  held  to  select  a  nominee  fc 
the  Second  Congressional  District,  adopted  resolutions  denouncin 
the  Rebellion,  and  pledging  their  support  of  the  members  of  tl 
federal  government.  Two  days  later,  the  Democrats  meeting  in 
convention  adopted  similar  resolutions.  During  the  same  day  tl 
Constitutional  Union  convention  likewise  convened  and  adopte 
resolutions  appointing  a  committee  of  citizens  to  act  irrespective  i 
party  in  nominating  a  candidate  to  represent  the  Second  Congre 
sional  District."  In  the  autumn  of  1862,  the  National  Union  part 
without  making  any  reference  to  the  Republicans,  nominated  a  fv 
party  ticket  headed  by  Alexander  Henry  for  mayor."  The  electic 
on  October  I4  was  carried  out  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  the  victoi 
went  to  the  National  Unionists.  Mayor  Henry  received  a  majorit 
of  5,088,  but  the  rest  of  the  city  ticket  only  won  a  majority  of  aboi 
three  thousand.**  In  the  state,  however,  the  Democrats  were  succes 
fill  in  electing  their  candidates  by  a  majority  of  approximately  fii 
thousand.  In  celebration  of  this  victory  as  well  as  of  ones  in  Oh 
and  Indiana,  the  Democrats  held  a  jubilee  in  Independence  Squa 
the  evening  of  October  30." 
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The  following  March^  1863,  Congressman  Vallandigham  arrived 
from  Ohio  and  was  serenaded  by  enthusiastic  foUowers  at  the  Girard 
House,  where  he  was  staying  while  in  Philadelphia.  However,  when 
he  attempted  to  express  his  ideas  concerning  arbitration  and  peace 
at  a  mass  meeting,  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  unsympathetic 
hecklers  in  the  crowd.  On  June  i,  the  Democrats  held  another  large 
meeting  to  protest  the  arrest  and  court  martialing  of  Vallandigham 
on  a  charge  of  implied  treason,  which  they  declared  violated  the 
Constitution.  Bitter  speeches  asserted  that  the  correct  and  legal 
remedy  was  an  appeal  to  the  ballot  box  and  not  to  the  use  of  force 
which  would  cause  more  harm  than  good. 

Pennsylvania  had  been  a  Democratic  state,  and  the  result  of  the 
dections  in  the  fall  of  1864  was  uncertain,  for  Governor  Curtin's 
majority  had  not  been  large,  only  fifteen  thousand  in  a  total  vote  of 
more  than  a  half  million.*'  After  Lincoln  was  renominated  by  the 
Republican  Convention  held  in  Baltimore  during  June,  1864,  and 
his  opponent  George  B.  McClellan  was  nominated  in  Chic^igo  in 
August,  active  campaigning  in  Philadelphia  began  in  earnest.  The 
Republicans  held  a  mass  meeting  in  Independence  Square  to  ratify 
die  nomination  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Democrats  held  a  similar  meet- 
ing at  the  same  place  a  week  later  to  ratify  McClellan's  nomination. 
These  two  gatherings  set  the  precedent  for  various  political  meetings 
hdd  throughout  the  city.  Marching  clubs  were  organized.  These  held 
torchlight  processions  in  Philadelphia,  and  proceeded  to  stone  each 
other  whenever  two  or  more  different  groups  chanced  to  meet  in  the 
rowdy  sections  of  town.  And  on  October  29,  the  Democrats  held  a 
procession  reputed  to  have  been  six  or  seven  miles  in  length.  The 
Rqniblicans  were  worried  over  the  final  outcome  of  the  election, 
and  they  had  cause  to  fear,  as  their  party  seemed  to  be  losing  ground. 
However,  the  campaigns  of  the  war  helped  them.  On  September  5, 
1864,  Sherman  reached  Atlanta,  by  November  Grant's  campaign  in 
Virginia  seemed  less  hopeless,  and  Philadelphia  returned  a  majority 
for  Lincoln  of  11,762  votes.  The  state  majority  was  somewhat 
smaller  in  proportion." 

In  the  midst  of  political  and  military  conflict,  Philadelphia  took 
the  time  to  become  concerned  with  so  mundane  a  matter  as  a  rise 
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in  the  fares  charged  by  the  various  street  railway  companies.  The 
original  price  of  a  trip  had  been  five  cents  but,  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  materials  as  the  result  of  the  war,  the  companies  felt  it 
necessary  to  the  raise  the  fare  to  six  cents.**  While  this  naturally  dis- 
satisfied most  of  the  passengers  their  protest  then  was  a  minor  matter 
when  compared  to  that  which  followed  a  second  rise  in  the  price  of 
carfares  early  in  1865.  At  this  time  the  price  was  advanced  to  seven 
cents,  a  rate  deemed  by  most  people  to  be  an  "unjustifiable  ex- 
tortion."»>o 

The  street  railways  were  also  the  targets  for  the  agitation  carried 
on  by  the  Philadelphia  Negroes  for  the  right  to  ride  in  the  cars.  They 
claimed  that  of  all  the  Northern  cities,  only  Philadelphia  refused  to 
let  them  ride  in  the  street  cars,  and  since  Negroes  paid  the  same 
taxes  as  other  city  dwellers,  they  thought  they  should  be  allowed 
to  use  the  public  transportation  facilities.*^  As  a  result  of  this 
agitation,  early  in  January,  1865,  the  Ridge  Avenue  Passengei 
Railway  Company  commenced  running  a  special  car  for  Negroes, 
It  left  the  depot  twelve  times  daily  and  made  the  same  number  oi 
trips  from  Second  and  Arch  Streets.  A  sign  on  both  sides  of  the  cai 
read  "Colored  Persons  Allowed  to  Ride  on  this  Car."**  The  arrange- 
ment, however,  soon  proved  unsatisfactory,  for  both  Negroes  and 
whites  felt  that  the  former  were  too  much  discriminated  against 
An  announcement  signed  by  numerous  prominent  Philadelphia 
citizens  soon  appeared  in  the  city  newspapers: 

The  undersigned  invite  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  opposed  to  th< 
exclusion  of  respectable  persons  from  the  Passenger  Railroad  Cars,  on  the  grounc 
of  complexion,  to  unite  with  them  in  a  Public  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Concert  Hall 
on  Friday  evening,  the  13th  instant,  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  take  such  acdoi 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable.®' 

The  meeting  was  held  accordingly  and  those  present  passed  resolu- 
tions requesting  the  directors  of  the  various  companies  to  withdraw 
the  seclusion  rule,  asking  them  to  abolish  special  cars,  which  were  su 
unjust  as  seclusion,  and  appointing  a  committee  of  men  to  preseni 
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in  person  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  each  president  of  a  railway 
company,  to  request  his  reply,  and  to  make  the  results  known  to  the 
public  on  or  before  January  25.**  The  result  of  this  and  other  meet- 
ings was  that  the  railway  companies  decided  to  settle  the  entire 
matter  by  a  vote  taken  among  the  passengers.  To  this  end  slips  of 
paper  on  which  was  printed  a  request  to  sign  either  for  or  against 
colored  persons  riding  on  all  the  railways  were  distributed  on  all  the 
cars.  Although  no  signature  was  required,  space  was  provided  for 
noting  the  residence  of  the  voter,  which  may  have  been  done  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  duplication.  During  the  first  day  on  which  voting 
took  place,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  have  been  to  allow 
Negroes  to  ride  in  separate  cars,  as  one  wag  indicated  equipped  with 
"colored  drivers,  colored  conductors,  and  colored  horses."  One 
ticket  which  favored  the  plan  for  Negroes  and  white  persons  riding 
together  was  inscribed  "equal  rights  the  world  over";  on  another 
was  written  "one  man  is  as  good  as  another,"  but  a  fourth  protested 
"never!  never!  never!"**  The  whole  question  raised  considerable 
interest  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  among  different  peoples.  Two 
students,  Arthur  H.  Davis  and  a  Cuban  named  Domingo  Garcia, 
who  were  boarding  in  a  house  on  Spruce  Street  became  involved  in 
such  a  heated  argument  over  the  question,  that  the  women  in  the 
house  grew  alarmed,  and  the  two  left.  Later  when  they  met  again 
both  demanded  apologies  and  nothing  short  of  a  duel  would  satisfy 
Garcia.  He  insisted  that  Davis  meet  him  according  to  the  code  of 
honor,  but  the  American  was  ready  to  settle  the  matter  at  once  with 
a  fist  fight.  He  supposedly  struck  Garcia,  who  immediately  drew  a 
revolver  and  fired  it  at  Davis,  but  fortunately  the  latter  was  not  hit. 
Both  boys  were  arrested  and  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  bail.** 
Fortunately  most  arguments  concerning  the  problem  did  not  lead 
to  such  consequences  as  this.  Although  considerable  effort  was  made 
to  settle  the  problem,  little  was  really  accomplished.  Many  riders 
refused  to  vote,  and  as  the  proceedings  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
agitators,  the  question  remained  unresolved  until  the  spring  of  1867 
when  a  bill  passed  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  permitting  colored 
persons  to  ride  on  all  Philadelphia  railway  cars. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  Negroes  were  attempting  to  improve 
their  position,  Philadelphia  sewing  women  were  agitating  to  obtain 
an  increase  in  the  wages  paid  them  by  contractors.  As  the  work  al 
the  government  arsenals  was  gradually  decreasing,  more  and  mon 
of  the  women  were  forced  to  work  for  private  contractors  who  paic 
what  was  termed  starvation  wages.  A  comparison  of  the  contractors 
prices  with  those  paid  by  the  arsenals  shows  the  noticeable  diifereno 
between  the  two: 

article  contractor  arsenal 

shirts 7  cents, 

drawers 7 

trousers 17  @  20 

blouses 13  @  16 

cavalry  jackets 40  @  50     *' 

infantry  coats fo  @  75     " 

greatcoats 40     "    90     "    ^ 

In  order  to  secure  a  remedy  for  this  discrepancy,  the  women  held  ) 
meeting  Thursday  evening,  January  19, 1865,  at  Jefferson  Hall,  Sixtl 
and  Christian  Streets.  Here  it  was  learned  that  one  woman  who  hai 
a  family  of  four  children  entirely  dependent  upon  her,  and  on 
daughter  who  assisted  her  in  the  sewing  earned  but  J4.88  per  week 
Another  woman  received  Ji.oo  for  sixteen  military  caps  when  th 
pay  originally  was  J1.25  per  dozen  caps.  At  this  meeting  a  conmiitte 
was  appointed  to  visit  President  Lincoln  in  Washington  to  solid 
his  aid.  The  following  Thursday  morning  the  women  saw  th 
President,  together  with  Simon  Cameron,  Charles  O'Neil,  John  Vi 
Forney,  and  other  men.  President  Lincoln  summoned  Generj 
Thomas  who  was  instructed  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  th 
women.  The  latter  returned  home  stating  that  the  interview  ha 
been  very  successful. 

The  drafts  in  Philadelphia  caused  relatively  little  disturbance 
perhaps  because  a  great  number  of  men  volunteered.  Moreover,  th 
police  were  always  ready  to  intervene  at  any  indication  of  troubk 
President  Lincoln  on  August  4,  1 862,  issued  his  proclamation  for  th 
first  draft,  and  four  days  later  issued  another  proclamation  forbid 
ding  any  United  States  citizen  liable  for  military  service  to  leave  th 
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country  before  the  draft  was  made.  To  make  certain  that  this  order 
would  be  obeyed,  the  provost  marshal  and  his  guard,  assisted  by 
a  squad  of  policemen,  took  possession  of  a  dock  from  which  the 
sailing  vessel  Zerah  was  scheduled  to  leave  Philadelphia  for  London- 
derry, Ireland,  on  August  1 2.  No  one  was  allowed  to  sail  who  could 
not  display  a  passport.  In  this  way  a  number  of  those  attempting  to 
escape  the  draft  were  apprehended.  On  August  24,  deputy  marshals 
gcnng  through  the  city  making  an  enrollment  of  men  liable  to  the 
draft  were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  both  men  and  women  on  Milton 
Street  above  Eleventh.  In  the  resulting  struggle,  one  man,  Patrick 
Blue,  was  arrested,  and  a  file  of  soldiers  was  detailed  to  guard  the 
street,  disperse  the  mob,  and  prevent  any  recurring  outbreaks.** 
The  first  Pennsylvania  draft  was  made  during  the  autumn  months 
of  1 862,  but  no  draft  was  taken  in  Philadelphia  because  the  raising 
of  a  bounty  fund  had  secured  sufficient  volunteers  to  fill  the  city 
quota. 

The  President  issued  another  proclamation  on  July  9, 1 863,  for  a 
second  draft,  calling  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  serve  for 
Arce  years.  Accordingly  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  the  draft 
commenced  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward  of  the  city.  The  citizens  evinced 
much  interest  in  the  proceedings,  but  no  trouble  occurred.  The  draw- 
ing was  made  out-of-doors  at  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  and 
the  cMily  interruptions  were  the  ejaculations  of  some  surprised  in- 
dividuals when  they  heard  their  names  read  out.*'  The  draft  con- 
tinued daily  in  the  other  wards  until  August  5,  but  there  was  never 
any  disturbance.  On  the  first  of  February  following,  President 
lincob  issued  another  proclamation  increasing  the  draft  demanded 
in  July  to  five  himdred  thousand  men.  This  made  Philadelphia's 
quota  over  thirteen  thousand.  Immediately  the  citizens  in  the 
various  wards  undertook  with  much  success  to  raise  this  number  by 
volunteers.  On  December  20, 1 864,  the  President  issued  the  last  call, 
for  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  be  met  by  a  draft  February  1 5, 
1865,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  men  had  not  hitherto  volimteered.^®® 

WSckaifand  Westcott,  Pkiladilpkia,  I,  800-801. 

**Sdurf  and  Westcott,  Philadelphia,  I,  809. 

"*To  nuuij  men  it  was  obvious  that  the  method  of  raising  troops  during  the  Civil  War 
b?  rtnrting  to  an  inadequate  and  inequitable  method  of  drafting  was  unsatisfactory,  as  maj 
^  perceived  from  the  following:  "In  conclusion  the  G>mmission  feel  it  their  duty  to  express 
dtcir  opimon  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  raising  troops,  the  results  of  which 
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Although  Philadelphia's  quota  at  this  time  was  1 1^86  men,  the  cit 
was  credited  with  about  two  thousand  men  including  the  overplu 
on  the  last  draft  and  new  enlistments,  which  reduced  the  number  c 
men  to  approximately  nine  thousand.  The  draft  commenced  in  th 
city  in  the  First  and  Second  Wards  on  February  23  and  continue 
daily  until  the  Eleventh  Ward  was  finished  on  February  28.  At  thi 
time  it  was  stopped  at  the  request  of  prominent  citizens  to  allow  th 
other  wards  to  fill  their  quotas  by  enlistments.  On  March  22,  i86f 
just  before  the  fall  of  Richmond,  the  last  draft  held  in  Philadelphi 
was  made  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward.^®^ 

As  soon  as  the  President's  proclamation  had  been  made  in  Decen 
ber,  1864,  preparations  were  begun  in  the  city  to  avoid  the  necessit 
of  holding  a  draft.  As  many  men  were  already  serving  in  the  arm 
and  navy,  a  greater  effort  than  ever  before  was  needed  to  rais 
volunteers  and  substitutes.  Various  companfes  advertised  in  tl 
newspapers:  "Principals  furnished  with  substitutes  at  the  shorte 
notice  and  at  low  prices,"  or  ".  .  .  giving  the  very  highest  price  fi 
substitutes  and  volunteers.  No  humbug."  During  the  early  part  < 
January,  1865,  J475  were  paid  to  one-year  volunteers,  and  two  i 
three  year  substitutes  received  1 1,400.  A  bounty  of  J400  was  ofFen 
to  men  who  had  served  two  years  continuously  in  the  army  < 
marine  corps  and  who  having  been  honorably  discharged  were  wil 
ing  to  re-enlist  in  a  r^ment  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  EH 
charged  veterans  were  also  invited  to  enlist  in  companies  servii 
in  the  city  and  so  receive  a  bounty  of  $340.  Prices  varied  from  tin 
to  time.  Later  in  January  substitutes  offered  I700,  one-year  volm 
teers  l3^o,  and  invalids  (limited  service)  $375.  Some  substitut 
themselves  advertised  their  services;  one  such,  describing  himself ; 
"a  gentieman  of  foreign  birth  and  military  training,"  was  willii 
to  serve  in  phice  of  anyone  with  enough  influence  to  obtain  for  hi 
a  commission  in  some  regiment,  preferably  cavalry,  which  wj 

are  seen  in  the  quickly  recurring  calls  for  enormous  numbers  of  men.  The  corrupting  infloei 
of  large  bounties  is  widely  ^^read,  and  appears  to  be  daily  extending.  It  encourages  a 
£uilitates  the  prevalent  vice  of  desertion,  and  the  only  regret  which  the  Commission  fsel 
kxddng  back  over  many  months  of  toil,  is  that  the  money  intended  to  cheer  the  hearth  of  I 
absent  patriot  has  in  too  many  cases,  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  professional  boonty-jun^ 
whose  name,  indeed,  has  remained  credited  to  the  Gty,  but  whose  place  in  the  ranks  remd 
to  be  fiUed.**  Report  of  the  City  Btmnty  Fund  Commission  (Phila.,  1864). 
lOL  Schaif  and  Westoott,  PUlodeipUs,  I,  820-821. 
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already  in  the  field.*^  Meetings  were  held  in  the  various  wards  to 
determine  what  action  to  take  regarding  the  present  draft.  As  each 
group  attempted  to  reduce  the  quota  of  men  it  was  required  to 
furnish,  efforts  were  made  to  correct  the  enrollment  lists,  and  all 
citizens  who  were  exempt  from  military  service  due  to  age,  infirmity, 
or  occupation,  were  requested  to  remove  their  names  from  the  lists. 
The  Twentieth  Ward  assessed  each  possible  draftee  J25.00  in  an 
effort  to  raise  a  sufficient  bounty  fund.  Other  wards  likewise  assessed 
dieir  members,  threatening  them  with  the  possibility  of  an  army 
term  if  any  reneged,  and  many  individuals  contributed  sizable  sums 
of  money.  The  treasurer  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  bounty  fund  on 
January  12,  1865,  reported  that  since  August  9,  1864,  ^8,293. 50  in 
cash  had  been  collected.  Out  of  this  ^7,865  had  been  paid  to  ninety 
recruits.  The  expense  of  printing  and  advertising  had  been  J227.25, 
which  to  date  left  a  balance  of  J201.25  in  the  fimd.^"* 

Government  bounty  in  1865  paid  J 100  to  one-year  volunteers, 
$200  to  two-year  volunteers,  and  $300  to  one  serving  for  three 
years.  The  amoimts  were  paid  in  installments,  a  one-year  volimteer 
when  mustered  in  received  $33'33y  a  two-year  volunteer  ^6.66,  and  a 
Arec-year  volunteer  Jioo.  The  two  other  installments  were  paid  to 
the  men  during  their  service.  The  monthly  pay  of  a  private,  volim- 
teer, substitute,  or  draftee  was  J16  a  month.  Citizens  were  warned 
that  drafted  men  received  no  bounty,  neither  did  their  substitutes, 
nor  did  men  liable  to  the  draft  who  were  furnished  in  advance. 
Substitutes  for  persons  not  liable  to  the  draft  were  considered  volun- 
teers and  could  collect  federal  and  municipal  bounties  as  well  as 
whatever  sum  their  principal  had  agreed  to  pay  them.  Substitutes 
for  those  not  liable  to  the  draft  could  be  persons  who  were  so  liable. 
An  enrolled  man  who  furnished  an  alien  as  a  substitute  was  exempt 
for  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  substitute,  unless  the  alien  became 
a  naturalized  citizen  or  declared  his  intention  to  do  so.  Should  this 
occur,  both  the  substitute  and  his  principal  were  liable  to  the  draft. 
Men  could  enlist  as  a  substitute  in  either  the  army  or  the  navy,  but 
the  navy  set  a  minimum  age  limit  of  twenty-three  years.*^ 
As  time  elapsed  City  Councils  increased  the  bounty  paid  by 

^ /nfstnery  January  18,  1865. 
"* /jifjorw,  January  12,  1865. 
^InparfT,  January  a,  1865. 
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Philadelphia  to  J400  for  one-year  volunteers,  J450  for  two-year 
volunteers,  and  J500  for  three-year  volunteers.  Notices  meant  to 
encourage  volunteering  were  published,  showing  that  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  government  bounty,  twelve  months'  pay,  plus  a  ward 
bounty,  each  volunteer  would  receive  the  munificent  sum  of  J700 
within  the  year.  Philadelphia  would  pay  a  volunteer  J400,  the 
government  Jioo,  and  a  ward  would  probably  supply  J25.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  his  family  would  receive  perhaps  J 150  a  year  from  a 
relief  fund,  all  of  which  with  J 192  pay  for  the  year  totaled  1867. 
This  amounted  to  approximately  J16  per  week,  a  sum  which  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  prevailing  weekly  wage  of  from  |i2  to  ^15 
on  which  many  men  supported  their  families  and  themselves.^^*  Of 
course  the  volunteer  always  ran  the  risk  of  being  shot,  but  if  he 
remained  at  home  his  city  might  be  invaded.  The  final  report  of  the 
City  Bounty  Fund  Commission  indicated  that  the  total  recruitment 
from  Philadelphia  amounted  to  93,323  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  this 
number  bounties  were  paid  to  25,300.  The  exact  number  of  men  who 
enlisted  in  Philadelphia  can  not  be  ascertained  definitely,  however, 
for  many  soldiers  served  two  or  three  separate  enlistments.^^ 

During  the  early  months  of  1865  it  was  evident  that  the  tide  of 
battle  had  turned  in  favor  of  the  North.  To  observe  the  capture  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  of  Fort  Sumter,  on  Wednesday, 
February  22,  Philadelphia  held  the  first  of  several  celebrations  honor- 
ing military  triumphs.  On  this  first  occasion,  banks  and  public 
offices  were  closed,  buildings  were  decorated,  salutes  were  fired,  and 
parades  organized,^*^  but  the  display  was  overshadowed  by  the  sub- 
sequent celebration  following  the  fall  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond 
in  April.  A  dispatch  reached  the  city  at  eleven  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  April  3,  stating,  "Richmond  is  Ours."  An  hour  later 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton  sent  to  Mayor  Henry  a  confirmation  of 
this  brief  but  stirring  communication  and  the  news  was  announced 
by  the  ringing  of  the  State  House  bell.  The  excitement  in  the  city 
grew  to  an  uproar  as  other  bells  were  rung,  whistles  blown,  and  people 
marched  through  the  main  streets  in  impromptu  parades. 

IW  Inquirer,  January  ai,  1865. 
loe  F.  H.  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  067. 
107  Inquirer,  February  23,  1865. 
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On  Tuesday,  the  excitement  still  continued  but  the  celebration 
while  just  as  enthusiastic  was  more  organized.  The  sunrise  was 
greeted  by  three  national  salutes  fired  under  the  direction  of  Major 
John  A.  Wimer,  commander  of  the  city  arsenal,  and  by  a  salute  of 
thirty-six  guns  fired  by  the  University  Light  Artillery,  Captain 
William  W.  Montgomery  conunanding.  Later  in  the  morning  the 
members  of  the  Union  League  met  in  front  of  their  clubhouse  and 
marched  to  Independence  Square  where  a  large  meeting  was  held. 
All  the  Philadelphians  who  could  crowd  in  front  of  the  State  House 
heard  Charles  Gibbons  open  the  meeting,  and  an  address  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Brainerd,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Philips 
Brooks.  At  the  conclusion  the  Reverend  Doctor  Nevin  announced 
the  Doxology,  but  the  band  stationed  in  the  State  House  steeple 
mistook  his  signal  and  commenced  playing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  Immediately  following  the  national  anthem,  however,  the 
players  rectified  their  error.  The  recent  victories  had  so  stirred  the 
creative  spirit  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Stockton,  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church,  Eleventh  and  Wood  Streets,  that  he  had 
penned  a  number  of  verses  and  set  them  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred. 
These,  too,  were  sung  at  the  meeting.^®*  At  noon  the  Keystone  Bat- 
tery fired  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  for  the  Union  League.  At  the 
same  time  the  Union  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon  Committee  left 
the  Washington  Street  wharf  for  a  trip  along  the  city's  water  front 
on  the  steam  tug  Mayor  Brewerton.  The  boat  was  gaily  decorated 
with  flags  and  carried  provisions  for  the  well-being  of  the  company 
as  well  as  a  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  one  hundred  gun  salute  to 
be  fired  on  leaving  and  on  returning.  In  the  afternoon  parades  were 

MB  InqusreTy  April  5, 1 865.  Tunc— Oi^  Hundred 

Now  let  all  hearts  and  voices  raise 
From  earth  to  heaven  Jehovah's  praise; 
Adore  His  goodness  in  the  past, 
And  trust  Him  long  as  time  shall  last! 
For  lo!  He  rose  upon  His  throne. 
He  spoke  the  word,  ourfoes  have  gone. 
O'er  Petersburg,  from  Richmond's  brow. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  are  floating  now! 
All  hail,  the  Triumph  of  the  Brave! 
All  hail,  the  Freedom  of  the  Slave! 
Weep  for  the  Dead!  the  Wounded  love! 
And  still  praise  Him  who  reigns  above. 
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Staged.  One  such  was  organized  by  a  group  of  about  four  hundred 
men,  employees  of  the  arsenal  at  Grey's  Ferry  Road.  Carrying  a 
large  American  flag  and  led  by  a  band,  the  men  marched  through 
some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  while  crowds  lining  the 
sidewalks  cheered  them  as  they  passed.  As  the  happy  day  ended, 
a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  was  fired  at  sunset  by  the  Union 
Artillery  for  the  city.^®*  ,  / 

Later  in  the  week  City  Councils  annoimced  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas y  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  after  four  years  of  war  to  give  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  signal  victory  over  those  in  rebellion  against  the  national 
authority,  and  whereas^  it  is  becoming  a  Christian  people  to  make  public  acknowl- 
edgment to  Him  who  has  made  and  preserved  them  a  nation;  therefore, 

Resolvedy  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  that 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  be  and  they  are  hereby  reminded  that  in  the  earnest 
afforded  to  them  by  the  successes  of  the  Federal  arms,  that  the  days  of  peace  are 
not  far  distant,  they  should  acknowledge  that  "this  is  the  finger  of  God."  While  thef 
manifest  the  joy  that  animates  their  souls  they  should  not  forget  the  expression  of 
obligations  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  thing,  who  has  thus  reassured  the  people  of 
the  continuance  of  the  nation. 

Resolved^  That  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  are  urged  to  give  attention  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  inviting 
them  to  assemble  in  their  several  places  of  worship  on  the  next  Sabbath,  to  return 
thanks  as  therein  recommended.^^° 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  Sunday,  services  were  conducted  through- 
out the  city.  In  the  morning  at  their  usual  service  most  churches 
observed  the  governor's  suggestion  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  but 
some  churches  held  special  meetings  later.  A  large  crowd  assembled 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  American  Mechanics  Building,  Fourth  and 
George  Streets  below  Girard  Avenue,  where  a  meeting  was  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Christian  Commission.  In  the  evening  a  Grand 
Union  Thanksgiving  meeting  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Epiph- 
any, Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  at  which  the  rector,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Newton  presided.  While  those  assembled  wen 
listening  to  the  addresses  of  several  field  agents  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  Doctor  Newton  received  word  that  General  Lee  had 
surrendered.  For  a  time  he  was  perplexed  as  to  what  procedure  tc 
follow;  to  announce  the  news  would  be  to  break  up  the  meeting,  but 

^09  Inquirer,  April  5,  1865. 
1^0  Inquirer,  April  7,  1865. 
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to  withhold  it  was  equally  impossible,  for  obvious  excitement  was 
arising  outside  the  church.  Consequently,  Doctor  Newton,  omitting 
all  details,  quietly  annoimced  the  good  news.  The  audience  had 
difficulty  in  refraining  from  cheering,  and  after  singing  several 
appropriate  hymns  the  people  were  dismissed.^ 

The  news  of  Lee's  surrender  reached  Philadelphia  about  nine- 
thirty  Sunday  evening  and  was  first  annoimced  from  the  office  of  the 
Inquirer  to  a  number  of  people  gathered  there  to  read  the  latest  dis- 
patdcs.  The  shouting  quickly  attracted  other  people  to  the  scene 
and  soon  a  large  crowd  was  assembled  about  the  building,  now 
iDuminated  fix)m  top  to  bottom.  The  news  was  telegraphed  through- 
out the  city,  and  before  long  various  fire  companies  turned  out  with 
their  apparatus  to  add  the  noise  of  their  bells  and  whistles  to  the 
growing  din.  Some  people,  awakened  by  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
ratde  of  musketry,  feared  that  a  dreadful  calamity  had  occurred  in 
die  lower  part  of  the  city,  but  on  being  informed  of  the  rightful  cause 
of  the  racket,  joined  those  already  in  the  streets  and  marched  about 
shouting  and  cheering  "Old  Abe"  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  Union  Army  in  general.  As  soon  as  the  managers  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  learned  the  news,  they  illuminated  their 
building  and  displayed  a  canvas  on  which  was  printed  "God  has 
Grant-ed  us  Victory!"  across  the  front  of  the  theatre.  Other  build- 
ings, public  and  private,  were  soon  illuminated  and  the  celebration 
continued  throughout  the  night;  the  groups  marching  through  the 
streets  kept  everyone  awake  with  the  noise  of  their  fiddles,  drums, 
and  horns,  and  although  it  rained  on  Monday  the  celebrations  con- 
tinued on  that  day  as  well  until  late  in  the  evening.^" 

The  following  Thursday,  April  13,  1865,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Councils  designating  the  next  Monday,  April  17,  as  the  day,  weather 
permitting,  for  a  great  celebration  in  honor  of  the  national  victories. 
Plans  were  made  for  a  parade  of  servicemen,  firemen,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  various  trades.  At  night  a  large  outdoor  meeting  was  to 
he  held  in  Penn  Square.  Business  was  to  be  suspended  everywhere,  in 
the  Navy  Yard,  the  arsenals,  public  offices,  and  private  enterprises, 
to  permit  all  the  employees  to  partake  in  the  demonstrations.  The 
public  schools  were  to  be  illuminated  in  the  evening,  and  Councils 

^^Inpiirer,  April  10,  1865. 
^^Inpdrtr,  April  10,  1865. 
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voted  $ifioo  to  li^t  Other  public  buildings.  Firq>anti<Mis  to  iUumi- 
nate  the  State  House  were  b^un  and  wolidngmen  were  busy  laying 
pipes  from  the  main  on  Chestnut  Street  to  provide  the  necessary  gas 
for  the  li^ts.  Each  window  of  the  Hall  and  its  wings,  sbcty-four  in 
all,  was  to  contain  a  star  and  the  name  of  a  prominent  Union  General, 
all  formed  of  gas  jets."' 

Hbwcver,  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  the  coming  gala  day, 
calamitous  news  descended  from  Washington  to  suqxnd  all  thoughts 
of  any  victorious  celdnadon — President  Tincoln  had  been  assassi- 
nated. Althov^  the  intelligence  was  tdegrajdied  to  Philaddidiia 
about  deven  o'clock  in  the  evoing,  it  was  not  generaDy  known  dll 
Saturday  morning,  then  the  information  quickly  spread  throu^iout 
the  awakening  dty.  Again  thousands  of  people  gathered  around  the 
new^iaper  offices  hoping  to  hear  some  oontnulictory  message,  but 
their  hope  was  in  vain,  for  additicmal  news  soon  arrived  confirming 
the  attack  on  Tincoln  in  Ford's  Theatre,  and  his  consequent  deadL 
Men  and  women  aUke  turned  from  the  bulletin  boards  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  sorrowfully  made  their  ways  home.  In  honcH-  of  the 
deceased  president,  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  soon  draped  in 
suitable  mounung,  befitting  symbol  of  the  grief  that  envdoped  the 
city.  Party  <fistinction  was  forgotten  in  the  sadness  whidi  was  ap- 
parent evcryidiere.  Althov^  large  throngs  gathered  in  the  streets, 
unusual  quiet  and  order  prevailed.  Commerce  ceased,  stores  and 
workshops,  the  courts,  the  Navy  Yard,  mercantile  houses,  broken 
and  other  assodarions;  all  dosed  their  places  of  business,  lowered 
their  flags  to  half-mast,  and  oonmienced  doooradng  their  establish- 
ments with  black  crq>e,  while  the  beUs  of  Philaddphia  added  llieii 
sik>w  mournful  tolling  to  the  dismal  atmftqAere.  Led  by  the  beU  in 
the  State  House  steeple,  church  bdls,  and  ear^ne  beOs  toOed  duriog 
the  greater  part  of  the  day:  no  one  couki  escape  their  sound.  When 
the  Independence  Steam  Fire  £2^^  Company,  on  George  Streel 
beiow  Second,  leaned  the  news,  the  men  commenced  ringing  die 
large  beiQ  which  hui^  in  the  cupola  of  their  house;  and  fastened  to 
the  ftont  of  the  black-draped  bdikfii^  was  a  pibcaid  statii^  "Vfi 
mcnzm!  Our  Ouef  has  talkn!^  On  the  I>daware^  the  steamboats 
wluch  plaed  to  and  £rom  Camden  flew  crepe-h^io^  fls^gs,  while  man] 
soxaDer  craft  exhibited  so  profuse  an  amount  of  sable  that  even  die 
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river  assumed  an  appearance  of  mourning.  The  Union  League  closed 
early  in  the  day;  its  windows  were  also  draped.  The  managers  of  the 
several  theatres  in  the  city  met  and  agreed  not  to  open  their  houses 
Saturday  evening. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  numerous  places  of  worship  were  opened 
to  the  public.  An  interdenominational  service  was  conducted  at  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  and  a  similar  service  at  which  the  con- 
gregation was  reported  as  displaying  "great  feeling"  was  held  at 
St  John's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Third  Street  below 
George. 

Gty  Councils  called  a  special  meeting  at  four  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon  to  take  action  relative  to  the  death  of  the  late  president, 
and  at  this  time  several  resolutions  were  passed,  the  preamble  of 
which  follows: 

. .  .  Ahrahain  Lincoln^  President  of  the  United  States^  has  been  assassinated, 
and  die  death  of  so  good  a  man,  so  pure  a  patriot,  and  so  efficient  a  Chief  Magis- 
tnte,  at  diis  juncture  of  our  national  troubles,  has  smothered  the  sounds  of  [joy] 
due  but  yesterday  were  heard  in  all  the  loyal  states  of  the  Union  .  .  . 

Accordingly  Councils  resolved  that  Independence  Hall  and  the 
Council  chambers  should  be  draped  in  black  for  six  months  and  that 
the  mayor  issue  a  proclamation  requesting  that  all  business  cease  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral;  that  the  national  emblem  and  all  public 
buildings  be  similarly  draped  and  that  the  State  House  bell  be  tolled 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral;  that  resolutions  be  drawn  up  expressing 
the  G>uncil's  respect  for  the  late  president;  that  the  public  illumina- 
rion  for  Monday  evening  be  postponed;  and  in  conclusion  that  the 
Councils  would  give  to  Andrew  Johnson  their  earnest,  undivided, 
and  patriotic  support.  Resolutions  similar  to  these,  regretting  the 
loss  of  President  Lincoln,  extending  sympathy  to  his  family,  and 
invoking  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  nation  were  published  by  various 
organizations  and  associations  throughout  the  city. 

The  next  day  was  Easter  Sunday  but  the  rejoicing  and  general 
happiness  that  usually  mark  the  day  were  absent  from  most  hearts, 
the  black  draperies  of  mourning  were  not  conducive  to  any  marked 
display  of  Easter  finery.  The  religious  services  in  the  majority  of 
churches  in  the  morning  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  were  adapted 
to  the  occasion.  Union  meetings  were  held  in  several  of  the  churches 
where  members  of  the  different  denominations  gathered  in  vast 
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numbers,  and  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Evan's  church  on  Girard  Avenue 
near  Marlborough,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  so  great  a  congrega- 
tion assembled  that  many  people  were  turned  away  because  of  lack 
of  room  to  accommodate  them. 

In  the  morning,  employees  of  the  Post  Office  department  convened 
at  the  central  office  to  plan  some  course  of  action  in  reference  to  the 
recent  calamity.  After  the  meeting  was  organized,  resolutions  were 
adopted  appointing  a  committee  of  three  persons  from  the  central 
office  and  from  each  of  the  suboffices  to  decorate  the  respective 
buildings,  and  a  committee  of  five  men  was  chosen  to  draft  a  series 
of  resolutions  expressing  the  sentiments  of  all  those  present.^^* 

While  mourning  for  the  late  president  continued,  it  was  not 
universal  throughout  the  city.  Those  persons  who  provided  the 
exceptions,  however,  found  that  their  dissent  brought  to  them  their 
own  peculiar  grief.  One,  Andrew  Colwell,  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  an  alderman  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to  riot.  The  prisoner 
was  alleged  to  have  stated  it  was  a  good  thing  President  Lincoln  had 
been  killed.  Hearing  this  remark  those  near  him  had  immediately 
seized,  and  probably  would  have  beaten  him,  if  Colwell  had  not  been 
arrested  and  thus  rescued  by  a  police  officer.  After  the  hearing,  the 
prisoner  was  awarded  an  even  greater  protection  in  the  form  of  a 
prison  sentence.  Another  individual  who,  it  was  said,  had  torn  a 
Lincoln  button  from  the  lapel  of  another  man  was  also  arrested  and 
committed  to  jail  upon  his  inability  to  pay  the  1 1,000  bail."* 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  set  for  Lincoln's  funeral  in  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  all  the  other  cities  in  the  Union,  observed 
the  occasion  with  solenm  tribute  to  the  departed  president.  In 
accordance  with  a  proclamation  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Hunter^ 
most  of  the  churches  in  the  city  held  services  at  twelve  o'clock  noon, 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  funeral.  By  order  of  the  War  Department,  all 
labor  was  suspended  at  the  various  military  posts  and  on  all  public 
works  under  the  supervision  of  that  department.  Flags  on  all  militarji 
stations  were  flown  at  half-mast  during  the  day,  and  a  gun  was  fired 
at  each  post  every  half  hour  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  as  well  as  s 
twenty-one  gun  salute  at  noontime.  All  officers  wore  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning,  a  black-crepe  band  around  the  left  arm  above  the  elbow 

li^  Inquirer,  April  15, 1865. 
^^Inquirery  April  19,  1865. 
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and  crepe  on  the  sword  hilt.  In  addition  to  the  salutes  fired  at  the 
various  military  posts,  guns  were  also  fired  on  Broad  Street  south  of 
Market  throughout  the  day  by  order  of  the  city.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  dty  remained  very  quiet;  all  business  ceased  and  even  the 
street  cars  stopped  running  during  the  hour  of  services."* 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  large  number  of  men  who  wore  crepe 
upon  their  left  sleeves  out  of  respect  for  Lincoln,  the  women  of 
Philadelphia  held  a  large  meeting  at  Concert  Hall  to  choose  a  suit- 
able badge  of  mourning  for  themselves  to  wear  as  a  tribute  of  respect. 
The  emblem  finally  selected  was  a  bow  of  black  crepe  or  ribbon 

crossed  with  the  national  colors,  supposed  to  be  worn  on  the  left 

shoulder  for  ninety  days."^ 

On  Saturday,  April  22, 1865,  the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  its 
journey  back  to  Illinois,  was  scheduled  to  stop  at  Philadelphia, 
remain  in  the  city  over  Sunday,  and  continue  homeward  early 
Monday.  Philadelphia  accordingly  made  elaborate  arrangements  to 
receive  the  late  president  and  to  provide  for  the  group  of  people  who 
iccompanied  the  body.  The  fimeral  train  was  expected  to  arrive 
from  Harrisburg  at  the  Broad  and  Prime  Streets  station  at  about 
four-thirty  Saturday  afternoon.  From  thence  Lincoln's  body  would 
be  carried  to  Independence  Hall.  Several  hours  before  the  expected 
irrival  of  the  funeral  party,  Philadelphians  conunenced  to  gather 
aoond  the  station  and  to  line  the  streets  through  which  the  proces- 
sion would  pass.  All  along  the  way  the  buildings  were  hung  with  black 
draperies,  and  the  flags  flapped  at  half-mast.  Various  civic  associa- 
tions led  by  bands  could  be  seen  marching  to  their  assigned  places 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  parade.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
the  military  escort,  composed  of  three  infantry  regiments,  two  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  and  the  City  Troop  of  Cavalry  and  imder  the 
command  of  Brigadier  General  O.  S.  Ferry,  arrived  at  the  depot  and 
formed  a  line  along  Broad  Street.  The  civic  organizations  were  also 
drawn  up  in  line  on  either  side  of  the  street.  Policemen  were  stationed 
at  the  entrances  to  the  depot  to  prevent  those  people  who  had  no 
pass  from  entering.  The  ones  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  neces- 
sary slip  were  permitted  to  assemble  on  the  roof  of  the  station.  The 
nwf  of  the  Citizens'  Volimteer  Hospital  opposite  the  station  was 
crowded  likewise,  as  were  several  other  roofs  in  the  vicinity. 

^iMfimr,  April  19, 1865. 
^iMfurgr,  April  22,  1865. 
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The  train  drew  into  the  station  at  four-fifty  o'clock,  its  arrival 
announced  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  coffin  was  immediately 
conveyed  from  the  special  railroad  car  to  the  hearse.  The  latter  was 
an  elaborate  affair,  sixteen  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  canopy,  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide;  the  coffin  rested  six  feet  above  the 
ground  so  that  all  might  see  it.  The  entire  car  was  covered  with  fine 
black  clbth.  Seven  tall  black  plumes,  the  middle  one  tipped  with 
white,  waved  from  the  top,  and  everywhere  hung  silver  fringe  and 
tassels.  Eight  black  horses  with  silver-mounted  harness  drew  the 
vehicle  through  the  streets.  Approximately  thirty  carriages  were 
required  to  carry  the  rest  of  the  funeral  party  from  the  depot,  and 
it  was  almost  six  o'clock  when  the  procession  at  last  commenced  to 
move  through  the  city.  The  twenty-five  thousand  marching  men 
passed  along  a  route  crowded  by  people,  whose  numbers  were  es- 
timated at  one-half  million."^  But  for  all  the  crowds,  the  atmosphere 
was  hushed  as  the  bystanders  listened  to  the  steady  tread  of  march- 
ing feet,  the  mournful  dirges  of  the  bands,  the  tolling  of  bells,  and  the 
boom  of  minute  guns.  Uncovered  heads  were  bowed  as  the  coffin 
passed,  and  faces  reflected  mingled  emotions  of  grief  and  a  desire  foi 
revenge  of  the  treacherous  deed.  It  was  almost  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  the  procession  reached  Independence  Square  where 
members  of  the  Union  League  were  waiting  to  receive  the  body  and 
carry  it  into  the  State  House.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  an  obloiq 
platform  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  with  the  old  bell  standing  on  its 
pedestal  at  the  head  of  the  late  president.  Magnificent  wreaths  anc 
flowers  decorated  the  black-draped  hall;  eighteen  candelabra  anc 
io8  wax  tapers  illuminated  the  room,  and  nearly  sixty  red,  white,  anc 
blue  calcium  lights  *'gave  a  peculiar  and  striking  eflFect  to  the  melan- 
choly spectacle,  producing  a  singular  glare  on  everything  around.* 

From  ten  o'clock  until  midnight  the  face  of  Lincoln  was  permittee 
to  be  seen  by  those  of  the  public  to  whom  a  limited  number  o 
tickets  had  been  issued.  While  these  men  and  women  filed  past  th^ 
bier  a  band  in  the  tower  above  played  funeral  dirges.  At  six  o'clocl 
the  next  morning  the  hall  was  opened  to  the  general  public.  Bj 
three  o'clock  many  persons,  to  assure  themselves  of  an  early  entrano 
into  the  State  House,  had  assembled  outside,  and  at  six  o'clock  t 

us  The  population  of  Philadelphia  in  1861  was  estimated  to  be  6oo,ocx>.  See  Report  q 
Gemral  PUasonton  to  Mayor  Henry ^  1861. 
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double  line  of  people  extended  as  far  west  as  Eighth  Street  and  as  far 
cast  as  Third  Street;  by  eleven  o'clock,  the  lines  reached  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  to  the  west  and  the  Delaware  River  to  the  east.  After  a 
person  entered  a  line,  four  or  five  hours  must  elapse  before  he  could 
enter  the  building.  Not  only  Philadelphians  but  those  from  the 
surrounding  counties  flocked  to  the  city.  The  Camden  ferry  boats 
brought  over  crowds  of  people,  described  as  half  the  population  of 
New  Jersey.  The  mobs  were  directed  by  the  police  and  a  military 
guard,  and  such  was  the  pushing  and  squeezing  that  women  fainted 
and  children  became  separated  from  their  parents.^"  The  State 
House  remained  open  till  two  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  the 
number  of  people  who  filed  "past  the  president's  coffin  during  the 
twenty  hours  it  remained  on  view  was  estimated  to  be  between 
124,000  and  144,000.^*^ 

The  funeral  party  left  the  Continental  Hotel  as  the  State  House 
doors  were  closed.  Arriving  at  Independence  Hall,  the  party  waited 
until  the  coffin  had  again  been  lifted  to  the  hearse.  Then  all  departed, 
escorted  by  the  City  Troop  and  by  various  organizations  carrying 
torches,  and  by  a  band  playing  dirges.  The  procession  finally  reached 
the  Kensington  depot  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Although  the 
hour  was  yet  early,  crowds  remained  in  the  streets  and  half-dressed 
residents  of  the  vicinity  rushed  from  their  houses  to  join  those  people 
already  gathered  at  the  station.  Shortly  after  four  o'clock,  the  fu- 
neral train  pulled  out  of  Philadelphia  en  route  to  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.^ 

With  the  departure  of  the  body  of  Lincoln,  the  war,  with  all  its 
trials,  its  sorrows  and  sadness,  its  triumph,  was  almost  over.  The 
matters  of  greatest  importance  now  became  the  search  for  the 
assassins  of  Lincoln,  their  apprehension,  and  trial.  On  May  9, 
President  Johnson  published  his  peace  proclamation  which  was 
announced  in  Philadelphia  the  following  day.  After  four  long  bitter 
years  the  war  had  ended.  All  that  remained  was  the  hatred,  the 
devastation,  the  heroes  soon  forgotten,  and  the  vacant  places  that 
could  never  be  filled  in  so  many  family  groups. 

Philadelphia  Winnifred  K.  MacKay 

li»  Inqninr^  April  24, 1865. 
^^Im^mtfrr,  April  25, 1865. 
"I  Inquirer,  April  25,  1865. 


The  ^F(eligious  ^I(eyival  of  1858  in 

"Philadelphia 

THE  winter  of  1 857-1 858  witnessed  in  the  nation  a  period  of 
religious  excitement  that  by  the  spring  of  the  latter  yeai 
seemed  to  burst  forth  upon  the  community  of  Philadelphia 
with  a  sudden  intensity.  It  swelled  into  a  movement  involving  seg- 
ments of  a  population  of  approximately  half  a  million  people,  then 
gradually  dissipated  its  accumulated  emotion  and  expended  its 
efforts  in  the  task  of  sustaining  and  nurturing  remnants  of  religious 
gatherings,  and  finally  succumbed  to  the  crusading  spirit  of  the 
Civil  War.^  The  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  this  upsurge  o: 
religious  sentiment  were  at  the  time  struggling  to  regain  a  sense  o) 
equilibrium,  all  but  destroyed  by  the  financial  collapse  which  hac 
caught  them  off  balance  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  September  25 
1857.  On  that  day  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  one  after  another,  hac 
partially  suspended  specie  payment;  by  the  next,  the  suspensioi 
was  complete  and  the  closed  financial  institutions,  besieged  b] 
creditors,  sought  the  protection  of  the  police  force  while  financia 
leaders  dispatched  united  appeals  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
Harrisburg  asking  for  legislation  that  would  give  some  measure  o 
legality  to  an  action  that  had  been  a  financial  necessity.* 
nTo  those  who  understood  the  intricacies  of  finance  the  story  o 
this  prelude  to  the  religious  revival  was  simple.  With  the  close  of  th 
Crimean  War  the  Bank  of  France  had  begun  buying  gold  in  sufficien 
quantities  to  endanger  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England 
which,  in  turn,  obliged  British  investors  to  liquidate  many  of  thei 
holdings,    especially    their    American    investments.    This    causei 
American  credits  abroad  to  shrmk,  and  subsequently  the  domesti 
money  market  began  to  tighten.  ^ 

1  Pentecost;  or  The  JVork  of  God  in  Philadelphia,  A.  D.,  1838  (Philadelphia,  1859). 
3  J.  Thomas  Scharf  and  Thompson  Westcott,  History  of  Philadelphia,  1609-1884  (Phili 
delphia,  1884),  I,  726. 
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Philadelphia's  banks  had  been  almost  completely  adapted  to 
commercial  and  industrial  needs.  They  held  much  of  the  highly 
speculative  paper  of  the  American  railroads.  This  paper  was  as  yet 
unproductive  of  returns  save  from  their  sale  at  enhanced  values  in 
the  stock  market,  opportunities  for  which  had  steadily  declined 
through  1856  and  1857.  Finding  themselves  unable  to  realize  capital 
sunk  in  railroad  ventures,  the  banks  concentrated  all  their  efforts 
to  save  themselves  upon  recalling  loans  from  more  legitimate  sources, 
thus  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  failure  upon  many  worthy  mer- 
dants  and  manufacturers,  and  destroying  the  confidence  of  the 
investing  public* 

To  the  layman  in  finance,  as  he  waited  outside  the  closed  banks 
by  day,  or  congregated  in  hastily  assembled  mass  meetings  to  peti- 
tkm  the  l^slature  for  monetary  relief  on  behalf  of  the  suffering 
community  or  to  testify  to  his  troubled  condition  as  mills  and  fac- 
tories closed  and  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,^  all  this  was 
the  outcome  of  the  unnecessary  risk  to  which  businessmen  had  sub- 
jected their  resources.*  Bitterness  replaced  any  suggestion  of  sym- 
pathy when  it  was  revealed  within  a  few  days  that  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Porter,  for  thirty-three  years  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  seemingly  a  man  of  deep 
religious  conviction,  had  defaulted  of  about  $89,000.00  of  his  in- 
stitution's funds.  Though  the  amount  of  the  defalcation  proved  to 
be  much  less  and  the  shortage  was  quickly  replaced  by  Mr.  Porter's 
friends,  the  testimony  of  faithlessness  remained  uiu"efuted.*  The 
evidence  seemed  to  be  all  in  when  it  was  disclosed  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Allibone,  prominent  churchman,  inrimate  friend  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  as  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bank  had  systematically  used  the  funds  in  his  care  to  conceal 
his  own  bankrupt  condition  and  to  aid  his  friends,  so  that  in  the 
crisis  the  institution  proved  to  be  but  a  shell  easily  crushed  to  reveal 
the  dissipation  of  the  resources  of  its  depositors.^ 
Few  of  the  people  of  that  generation  had  had  time  for  boredom  or 

*  George  W.  Van  Vleck,  The  Panic  0/  /8s7  (New  York,  1943),  23,  28,  31,  106. 
^  Ntw  York  Oiseroa-y  October  29, 1857,  estimated  that  forty  thousand  people  of  both  sexes, 
idohs  and  minors,  were  oat  of  employment  in  Philadelphia. 
^PreskyUrisH^  October  3,  1857. 
^  Epiuopal  Recorder^  October  17, 1857. 
7  Wayland  F.  Donaway,  History  of  Pennsyhania  (New  York,  1935),  192-193. 
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for  cynicisiiL  On  the  whole  they  had  believed  in  the  goodness  of  man, 
though  they  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  a  little  predatory  liberty 
because  of  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.*  Their's  was  a  dream 
of  a  new  world,  devoid  of  acquisitiveness  and  exploitation — a  new 
world,  simple  and  local,  like  the  world  that  seemed  about  to  be 
obliterated.*  The  blow  had  fallen  with  such  unexpected  suddenness. 
While  the  newspapers  had  been  singing  the  editorial  refrain  "A 
Good  Time  Coming,"  and  printing  reports  from  every  part  of  the 
country  which  indicated  favorable  crops  and  foreshadowed  a  satis- 
factory future,^*  legislators,  financiers,  public  officials,  and  ever 
clergymen  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  professional  sharks  and  pro 
moters  to  toy  with  the  resources  that  were  counted  upon  to  make  thi 
nation  great."  Poverty  there  was;  poverty  there  had  been;  but  tb 
mighty  voice  of  the  pulpit  had  tended  to  produce  a  mood  of  ac 
quiescence  by  the  teaching  that  the  poor  were  the  exalted  of  God 
more  receptive  to  His  grace  because  they  were  not  compelled  t 
wrestle  with  worldliness.  Multitudes  now  were  in  this  state  of  recep 
tivity— and  waited  for  the  grace  of  God. 

For  His  coming  must  be  in  judgment  to  exact  vengeance,  not  onl; 
upon  the  recreants  unmasked,  but  upon  those  who  in  this  time  c 
stringency  were  hoarding  their  resources,  withholding  payments  c 
obligations  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  speculative  oppoi 
tunities  of  the  moment.  The  Presbyterian  reminded  such  as  thes 
that  ''In  addition  to  their  sin  against  God  and  against  their  neighbc 
they  may  find  to  their  cost  that  honesty  would  have  been  the  b« 
policy.""  Man,  therefore,  must  be  redeemed;  redeemed  from  the  si 
of  selfishness  concealed  by  the  complacency  which  accompanied  tk 
acquisition  of  easy  wealth,  seemingly  even  more  readily  achieve 
since  the  pot  of  gold  had  been  revealed  in  far  oflF  California,  wealt 
which  was  approved  because  it  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  a 
tributes  of  a  nation  blessed  by  God  and  destined  to  take  its  pla< 
beside  the  greatest. 

Truly  men  should  have  been  concerned  for  their  redemption,  h\ 

^  8  E.  Douglas  Branch,  The  Sentimental  Years  (New  York,  1934),  ii-  \ 

V^  •  Norman  Ware,  The  Industrial  ff^orker,  1840-1860  (Boston  &  New  York,  1924),  20^ 

10  Reverend  Kingston  Goddard,  The  Poor  in  the  Keeping  of  God  (Philadelphia,  1857). 

"  Van  Vleck,  31. 

W  Presbyterian^  December  06,  1857. 
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the  profusion  and  confusion  of  causes  had  merely  harried  their  per- 
plexities, had  dissipated  their  energies,  and  lulled  them  into  in- 
activity. Indeed  they  were  at  the  end  of  an  era  of  "Lost  Causes."^ 
They  had  entered  into  the  labors  of  their  forebears  but  they  had 
apparently  failed  in  their  trust.  For  example,  long  and  hard  labor  in 
the  cause  of  Temperance  had  seemed,  to  be  crowned  with  victory 
when  in  the  spring  of  1854  ^^  General  Assembly  enacted  l^slation 
to  forbid  the  sale  of  spiritous  liquors  to  minors,  the  insane,  and  to 
habitual  drunkards,  and  had  followed  this  in  the  next  winter  with 
statutes  to  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  Sunday  and  to 
proscribe  "grog"  shops  under  the  penalty  of  heavy  fines.  Despite 
violent  protests,  a  Democratic  legislature  had  repealed  these  laws 
daring  the  year  just  passed  and  this  action  had  then  been  com- 
placently accepted." 

Political  turmoil  and  famine  in  Europe  had  driven  hundreds  of 
diousands  from  their  homes  across  the  seas  to  produce  the  greatest 
wave  of  immigration  the  United  States  had  yet  known.  Many  of 
these  immigrants  went  to  populate  the  great  west;  others  had  to  dig 
in  at  their  port  of  entry  because  of  lack  of  resources  to  carry  them 
further.**  These  brought  with  them  an  Old  World  attitude  toward 
spiritous  liquor  and  their  political  value  in  the  struggles  for  party 
successes  made  it  expedient  to  take  note  of  their  desires.  Most  of 
them  were  Roman  Catholics  whose  very  presence  strengthened  the 
Protestant  fear  of  the  fulfillment  of  an  inherent  potential  in  the 
Qiurch  of  Rome  for  control  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
coimtry.**  That  Church  was  growing  with  an  overwhelming  con- 
sistency while  Protestantism  was  either  static  or  beginning  to  wane. 
Within  the  memory  of  most  adults  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist  Churches  had  broken  either  on  the  rock  of  conservatism 
or  the  issue  of  slavery;  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  wake 
of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  England^^  was  struggling  with  a  growing 
Catholic  party  and  had  only  just  stemmed  the  flow  of  secessions  to 

W  Ware,  18. 

**  Aa  E-  Martin,  'TTic  Temperance  Movement  in  Pennsylvama  Prior  to  the  Qvil  War," 
PmsTLTAjriA  Maoazhtb  or  History  and  Biography,  XLIX  (July,  1925),  195-230. 

u  Marcus  Lee  Hanaen,  The  Atlantic  Migration  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1940),  112,  303. 

WRay  A.  Billington,  Tfu  Protestant  Crusade^  1S00-1860  (New  York,  1938),  156. 

17  E.  R.  Hardy,  Jr.,  'The  Muhlenberg  Memorial,"  Historical  Magaxine  0/  the  ProUstant 
EfUcfal  Churchy  XIU  (September,  1944),  155-192. 
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Rome  from  the  clerical  and  lay  people  of  the  Church.^*  Early  in 
September,  Philadelphia  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  open  and 
avowed  attempt  to  make  a  bold  attack  upon  the  theory  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  Holy  Scriptures,  when  a  small  band  of  liberals  had 
gathered  in  a  Convention  of  Infidels  and  pledged  themselves  to 
seek  out  like-minded  folk  throughout  the  nation."  The  world  as 
they  had  known  it  was  about  to  come  down  upon  the  heads  of  all 
people. 

For  with  poverty  aggravated  by  a  steadily  ascending  cost  of 
living,  and  with  wealth  breeding  ease  and  luxury,  had  come  a  lower 
moral  standard.  Lawlessness  was  rampant,  prostitution  prevalent.** 
Against  almost  overwhelming  odds  the  workingman  had  struggled 
to  better  his  position  and  income,  but  the  dark  days  of  1854-1855 
had  destroyed  many  of  his  gains  and  circumstances  now  threatened 
to  push  him  below  the  security  level  of  the  bond  servants  of  the 
South." 

Even  these  brethren  had  been  neglected.  The  "Underground 
Railway"  ran  through  the  city  largely  unaided  and  unabetted.  The 
birthplace  of  the  antislavery  movement  had  given  itself  over  to  a 
campaign  of  silence  in  the  interests  of  the  merchants,  for  Philadelphia 
was  and  hoped  to  continue  to  be  one  of  the  two  great  markets  foi 
Southern  purchases.^  The  difficulties  in  Kansas  were  not  too  clearly 
understood  but  when  the  Reverend  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  populai 
young  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  raised  his 
voice  to  condemn  slavery  as  the  cause  of  national  misfortunes,  he 
was  not  only  challenged  from  the  body  of  the  church  during  his 
sermon,  but  his  audacity  provided  the  opportune  moment  for  re- 
questing his  resignation  as  rector,  the  action  of  the  vestry  being 
upheld  in  a  plebiscite  of  the  members  of  his  church.**  With  Mr.  Tyng 
in  mind,  the  press  criticized  the  judgment  of  clergymen  who  treated 
such  secular  subjects  in  their  pulpits  and  attributed  such  indiscre 

18  George  E.  DeMille,  The  CaihoHc  Movement  in  the  American  Episcopal  Church  (Phila 
delphia,  1941),  6;^. 

10  Minutes  of  the  Infidel  Convention,  September  7-8, 1857  (Philadelphia,  1858). 

20  William  W.  Sanger,  History  0/ Prostitution  (New  York,  1859),  611. 

21  J.  R.  Commons,  et  al..  History  oj  Labor  in  the  U.  S.  (New  York,  191 8),  I,  613-616. 

22  Avery  Craven,  The  Coming  of  the  Civil  JVar  (New  York,  194a),  291. 

28  A  Statement  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany ,  of  Facts  Bearing  on  th 
Action  of  the  Vestry  in  Requesting  the  Resignation  of  the  Rector  (Philadelphia,  1856). 
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txms  to  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  business  world  and  with  the 
prindples  of  human  action  which  were  employed  in  that  realm.** 

Politically  many  Philadelphians  were  at  a  loss.  Old  allegiances 
were  weakening,  yet  men  were  slow  to  create  new  ones.  The  new, 
dynamic  Republican  Party  appeared  to  demand  a  definitive  stand 
cm  the  question  of  human  rights  as  it  affected  the  Negro  in  the 
Soudi,  a  stand  which  many  were  seeking  vainly  to  avoid.  The  first 
National  Convention  of  the  Party  held  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
Eighth  and  Locust  Streets  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1856,  had  as- 
samed  the  character  of  a  great  revival  meeting,  filled  with  camp- 
meedng  fervor  and  a  crusading  enthusiasm.  Among  participants  in 
die  deliberations  on  this  occasion  were  many  vociferous  ministers 
and  a  radical  antislavery  element  under  the  leadership  of  Lovejoy, 
Wilmot  and  Giddings.  Most  of  the  del^ates  left  the  Convention 
with  the  firm  belief  that  a  great  movement  for  free  men,  free  speech, 
ind  free  thought  had  been  launched.'^  Further  news  that  a  Conven- 
tion for  Compensative  Emancipation  was  to  meet  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  August  25, 1857,  aroused  hope  that  what  was  becoming  the 
dominant  problem  of  the  day  might  yet  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  men.  The  resultant  organization  at  this  time  of  the  National 
Compensation  Association  led  some  to  believe  that  the  task  was 
accomidished. 

Perplexed,  as  if  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones, 
rdigbus  leaders  and  the  devout  in  their  religious  gatherings  were 
calling  for  a  renewed  spirit  of  devotion  to  replace  the  indiflFerence 
which  had  come  to  be  characteristic  of  the  evangelical  churches. 
The  periodic  recalling  of  the  diffident  to  religious  fidelity  had  begun 
m  the  New  Jersey  Dutch  Reformed  churches  about  1725  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Edwards,  Whitefield,  and  Wesley  had  fastened  a 
revivalistic  pattern  upon  the  non-Roman  churches  of  the  land. 
Shortly  after  the  creation  of  the  Republic,  revivalism  had  begun  its 
wide  crescent-like  sweep  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  across  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  back  through  New  York  State  to  New  England 
again.  Many  religious  movements  sprang  from  this  "burnt  over" 
area  as  it  came  to  be  called,  and  the  Millenialism  of  the  Millerites 
employed  the  practices  of  the  revival  so  extensively,  that  with  the 

M  DolUr  Newspaper ^  July  %  1856. 

»  AOaa  Nevin,  Frimont^  PaOimmker  of  the  West  (New  York,  1939),  431-432. 
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failure  of  the  movement  in  1843,  revivalism  came  to  be  generall]f 
discredited  though  it  still  appeared  in  separated  areas  here  and  there. 
By  1854  ^^  practice  was  beginning  to  return  to  favor  and  a  mood  oj 
expectancy  began  to  develop.^  In  1857  periodic  and  seasonal  re 
vivals  in  the  churches  of  Philadelphia  were  beginning  to  assume  nen 
intensity  but,  for  the  most  part,  participation  was  confined  to  thi 
faithful  adherents  of  some  particular  congregation.  The  shock  o 
September  25,  however,  served  to  stir  up  the  religious  press  of  th 
city.  The  next  da^  one  religious  journal  suggested  that  spiritua 
concerns  were  often  best  advanced  when  temporalities  did  not  folloi 
the  path  of  human  desires;^  another  emphasized  that  the  remed; 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  should  they  but  dwell  on  spiritui 
truths  and  considerations.*'  A  writer,  signing  himself  ''Business, 
reminded  the  community  through  the  pages  of  the  Episcopi 
Recorder  that  many  meetings  had  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  pre 
posing  measures  of  relief  but  that  as  yet  no  one  had  suggested  takin 
counsel  with  God.** 

Meanwhile,  clergymen  of  several  denominations  united  in  callin 
a  Union  Prayer  Meeting  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  26,  in  tl 
Methodist  Episcopal  Union  Church,  Fourth  Street  below  Arch;*®  an 
on  the  same  day,  the  Right  Reverend  Alonzo  Potter,  Episcop 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  addressing  a  large  gathering  of  the  membe 
of  his  church,  struck  the  note  of  God's  generosity  and  His  severit 
to  a  people  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  become  enamored  < 
worldly  goods  to  the  exclusion  of  repose,  devotion,  the  horn 
friendship,  patriotism  and  philanthrophy.'^  In  many  Methodi 
churches  periodic  prayer  meetings  became  protracted  meeting 
assembling  daily  at  specified  hours  ;^  and  the  Reverend  Jami 
Caughey,  an  eminent  Methodist  revivalist,  was  brought  to  the  cii 
to  conduct  a  series  of  meetings.**  The  Baptists,  assembled  in  Annu 
Meeting,  recommended  that  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1858, 1 

M  Alice  Felt  Tyler,  Freedom* s  Ferment  (Minneapolis,  1944),  passim. 

27  Presbyterian^  September  26,  1857. 

^American  Presbyterian  ^  October  i,  1857. 

20  Episcopal  Recorder^  October  17, 1857. 

^  Pennsyhania  Inquirer^  November  24,  1857. 

81  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  Discourses^  Charges^  etc,  (Philadelphia,  1858),  23J-134. 

83  Pennsylvania  Inquirer^  March  i,  1858. 

83  Frank  Beardsley,  History  of  American  Revivals  (New  York,  1943),  224. 
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observed  as  a  day  of  spiritual  humiliation  and  prayer  for  a  great 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  churches  of  the  Association, 
and  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.** 

Word  began  to  come  back  across  the  mountains  from  the  Middle 
West  that  groups  of  Presbyterian  Synods  were  meeting  together  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  that  other  gatherings  had  been  scheduled  for  Cin- 
cinnati and  Xenia,  Ohio,  to  discuss  the  general  state  of  religion  in 
their  churches;  the  need  for  a  revival;  the  things  which  were  pre- 
ventii^  revivals;  and  the  means  to  be  employed  to  promote  a 
rcvival.*^To  laymen  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
was  giving  regular  advice  "to  steal  awhile  away  from  Wall  Street 
and  every  worldl^^care,  and  spend  an  hour  about  mid-day  in  humble, 
hopeful  prayer/'^M 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  appeal  to  religious  hopefulness  thousands 
suffering  hova  cold  and  lack  of  adequate  shelter  were  receiving  each 
week  fix>m  city  and  ward  agencies  meat,  bread,  rice  and  coal.*^  Some, 
native  Americans  as  well  as  immigrants,  were  finding  the  struggle 
beyond  human  endurance  and  were  taking  their  own  lives,  often  by 
means  that  were  sickening  and  revolting.*'  Yet  hopes  for  something 
from  on  high  burned  brightly.  The  Vresbyterian  observed  on  January 
30, 1858,  that  it  had  never  seen  more  hopeful  prospects  for  a  general 
and  powerful  revival  of  religion;  God  must  be  about  to  visit  the 
churches  with  a  special  manifestation  of  His  grace.'*  A  week  later, 
the  same  paper  asked,  "Are  You  Safe?  Why  should  you  suppose  you 
arc?  Has  the  saving  blood  of  the  atonement  been  sprinkled  on  you? 
Have  you  an  Advocate  and  Intercessor  on  high?  Have  you  become 
alienated  from  your  sins  and  reconciled  to  God? — If  not  there  is  not 
in  heaven  or  earth  a  refuge  for  you."*® 

While  the  pulpit  and  religious  press  were  calling  the  faithful  to 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  a  few  young  men  were  gathering 
for  prayer,  as  was  their  custom,  in  a  room  over  a  carriage  shop  on  the 
south  side  of  Chestnut  Street  just  west  of  Tenth  Street.  Here  were 

^  MhntUs  cf  the  Philadelphia  Bapiisi  Associaiioriy  1857. 
*^  Pnshyitrian  Mi^asunty  Philadelphia,  1858. 

*  JoMmal  of  Cammene^  November  06,  December  7,  1857. 
^  Prrnnjybania  Inquirer,  March  3,  1858. 
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the  quarters  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion with  extremely  evangelical  views,  dedicated  to  the  task  of  aiding 
young  men  in  the  struggle  which  then  frequently  accompanied  the 
transition  from  a  rural  home  to  life  in  a  strange  and  large  city. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  had  evolved  out  of  the 
experience  of  a  young  apprentice,  George  Williams,  whose  nominal 
religious  life  in  the  Church  of  England  had  been  quickened  by  in- 
timate fellowship  with  some  Nonconformist  fellow  workers,  and 
under  whose  leadership  prayer  meetings  and  Bible  classes  had  been 
formed  for  other  apprentices.  In  London  he  had  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting his  employer,  Mr.  George  Hitchcock,  with  whose  help  the 
movement  spread  to  other  drapery  establishments  and  eventuated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  as  an 
instrument  to  sponsor  prayer  meetings,  Bible  classes,  and  mutual 
improvement  societies  in  London  business  houses.  The  movement 
prospered  and  by  1848  it  had  acquired  attractive  quarters  containing 
a  library  and  reading  room  in  which  educational  classes  were  con- 
ducted.*^ 

News  of  the  organization  reached  the  United  States  through 
various  channels  and,  in  1851,  George  Hay  Stuart,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent businessmen  in  Philadelphia,  while  in  Europe  on  a  business 
trip,  sought  out  George  Williams  in  London,  learned  of  his  ideas  and 
methods,  and  returned  home  with  a  desire  to  see  the  organization 
established  in  his  own  city.*^  Nothing  was  accomplished  immediately, 
though  he  did  find  some  who  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
churches  had  not  yet  developed  a  metropolitan  mind  which  made 
them  able  to  recognize  their  responsibilities  to  the  numbers  of  young 
men  who  were  coming  to  live  within  the  shadow  of  their  buildings. 
By  the  summer  of  1854  the  subject  had  been  discussed  sufficiently  to 
call  a  public  meeting  for  June  15  in  the  Sansom  Street  Hall.  At 
this  meeting  the  Young -Men's  Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia 
came  into  being  with  Mr.  Stuart  as  its  first  president,  and  with  a 
membership  of  fifty-seven,  of  whom  five  were  clergymen.  Space  was 
rented  at  833  Arch  Street  for  a  library  and  reading  room  and  for 

^  Laurence  L.  Doggett,  History  of  the  Young  MetC  s  Christian  Association  (New  York,  1922), 
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meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  but  the  response  in  terms  of  use 
by  the  young  men  of  the  community  gave  little  encouragement  to 
its  founders.^  The  Association  did  not  receive  the  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  citizenry.  A  mass  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  Philadelphia  resolved  that  ''no  person  pretending  to  be  connected 
in  the  unauthorized  meetings  of  th^Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, io-called,  should  be  admitted  fd  the  Church"  and  the  innova- 
tion'met  with  general  opposition  from  the  social  clubs  and  lodges.** 
In  his  later  years,  John  Wanamaker  confirmed  the  community 
resentment  in  a  pencilled  note  on  a  scrap  of  Western  Union  telegraph 
bknk,  remarking,  "The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  ten  years  had  to  account  for 
its  Ycry  existence.  Every  day  it  had  to  face  the  same  dreary  interro- 
gations. Ministers  and  whole  denominations  stared  at  it  with 
freezing  eyes.  We  had  to  go  out  and  get  references."**  But  the  group 
persisted  in  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  and  held  monthly  meetings  in 
the  lecture  rooms  of  some  of  the  churches  with  whom  it  found  favor. 
There  essays  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  were  read  and  discussed. 
By  1857,  these  latter  meetings  had  achieved  a  fair  attendance  though 

?  featured  prayer  meetings  continued  to  fall  short  of  expectations.^ 
Lt  one  of  these  meetings  in  the  fall  of  1 857,  John  C.  BUss,  a  native 
Alabama,  recently  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  New  York 
where  he  had  been  employed  and  where  he  had  experienced  a  re- 
ligious conversion,  suggested  that  a  noon-day  prayer  meeting  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  held  in  New  York  during  the  past  winter,  be 
instituted  by  the  Association.*^  The  fulfillment  of  this  suggestion  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  noon-day  meeting  on  the  Monday  before 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Union  Church  on 
Fourth  Street  below  Arch.  These  meetings  were  continued  there 
daily,  except  Sunday,  until  increasing  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor  of  the  church  toward  the  lay  leadership  employed,  led  to  their 
transfer,  on  February  3,  1858,  to  the  anteroom  of  Jayne's  Hall, 
^^T'^JJ  Chestnut  Street,  near  the  heart  of  the  business  district. 
Throughout  this  period  the  number  of  participants  in  the  daily 

*  FfTi/  Afmudl  Report  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1855. 
**  JotqA  R  Appd,  The  Business  Biography  of  John  Wanamaker  (New  York,  1930),  32. 
^RqskU  H.  Caawell,  The  Romantic  Rise  of  a  Great  American,  MS.  copy  in  the  possession 
^  the  John  Wanamaker  G>mpany,  Philadelphia,  49. 
^^va  Annual  Report  of  the  Y.  Af.  C.  A. 
^^Tukjterimn^  November  27, 1858. 
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meeting  averaged  twelve,  though  once  attendance  did  reach  thirty- 
six^ 

Caught  in  the  web  of  financial  distress  which  resulted  ki  the 
liquidation  of  his  business,  and  ill  from  the  fruitless  struggle  to 
preserve  it,  Mr.  Stuart  found  it  impossible  to  continue  to  give  to 
the  Association  the  kind  of  leadership  it  needed.*'  Thus  it  was  that 
in  the  fall  of  1857,  he  engaged,  and  guaranteed  the  stipend  of 
$1,000.00  per  year  for  an  unknown  young  man  of  nineteen  who  had 
returned  during  the  past  year  from  Indiana  where  he  had  spenC 
some  time  in  an  eflFort  to  overcome  the  threat  of  tuberculosis.  Thui 
John  Wanamaker  became  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the 
first  paid  employe  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  though  one  of  his  unpleasant 
duties  proved  to  be  the  task  of  raising  the  funds  to  pay  his  owl 
stipend.^®  Secretary  Wanamaker  proved  to  be  possessed  of  thfi 
requisite  evangelical  nature  in  addition  to  the  intense  energy  ofte^ 
found  in  those  afflicted  as  he  was."  The  Wanamaker  family  weKJ 
Methodists;  John's  mother  had  been  raised  in  the  Reformed  Chun 
and  John  himself  had  been  an  attendant  at  a  Lutheran  Sunda] 
School.  He  had  grown  up  near  the  brickyards  in  what  is  now  Sout 
west  Philadelphia,  had  come  to  the  city  to  take  employment  wl 
still  but  a  lad,  and  had  at  that  time  experienced  conversion  in 
Independent  Church  of  which  the  Reverend  John  Chambers 
pastor.  Ill  health  took  him  west  to  recuperate;  upon  his  return  hf 
decided  not  to  resume  his  place  behind  the  store  counter  for  a  whil| 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  18- 
he  had  assumed  the  post  of  Secretary."  It  was  under  his  direction  thj 
the  noon-day  prayer  meeting  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Ja] 
and  was  transplanted  to  Jayne's  Hall. 

Wanamaker's  interests  were  not  confined  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Qi 
Sunday,  February  7,  he  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  establisfaj 
single-handed,  a  Sunday  School  in  a  vacant  house  on  Pine  Streci) 
near  twenty-fourth  Street,  but  the  few  youngsters  he  collectel 
bolted  the  meeting  at  the  threats  of  their  less  docile  companioni 

«  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.y  November  a,  1858. 

40  Edwin  Wilbur  Rice,  The  Sunday  School  Movement  (Philadelphia,  1917),  341. 

M  Appel,  23. 

<^l  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  John  JVanamaker  (New  York,  1926),  1, 39. 

M  Appel,  23. 
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Tie  next  Sunday  he  was  back  again  and  the  experience  was  repeated, 
this  time  in  a  house  at  2135  South  Street,  the  door  of  which  was 
battered  down  while  his  pupils  scooted  out  through  the  rear  exits. 
Undaunted,  he  returned  again  for  the  third  Sunday  in  a  broken  and 
deserted  house  on  South  Street  beyond  Twenty-Third  Street  with  the 
same,  by  now,  traditional  results.  By  this  time  he  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  neighboring  Volunteer  Firemen,  who,  admiring  his 
determination,  sponsored  decorum  in  and  protected  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  new  Bethany  Sunday  School,  affording  Wanamaker  a 
contact  he  was  to  use  to  advantage  almost  immediately.^ 

It  was  under  a  leader  of  such  dogged  perseverance  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  entered  upon  a  season  of  activity  which  was  to  win  for  it 
dte  praise  and  esteem  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  community.  Wana- 
maker believed  that  the  first  important  step  in  the  success  of  any 
enterprise  was  to  make  it  known.  This  purpose  he  began  immediately 
to  effect,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  Bethany  Sunday  School  and  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.**  In  the  midst  of  advertisements  of  religious  services 
and  protracted  prayer  meetings,  flanked  by  the  millenial  cry, 
"Jesus  Is  Coming,"  there  began  to  appear  regularly  in  the  city's 
papers  the  announcement  of  the  daily  prayer  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Assodarion  in  the  heart  of  the  commercial  district.  The  hand  of 
Ac  effective  organizer  began  to  be  felt.  At  the  monthly  meedng  of 
the  group  on  February  22,  the  day  following  that  on  which  friendly 
firemen  had  agreed  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  his  Sunday  School 
endeavor,  the  prospects  of  starting  additional  prayer  meetings  were 
discussed  and  particular  emphasis  was  given  to  the  proposal  of 
soliciting  the  consent  of  the  several  volunteer  units  of  the  Fire 
Department  to  instituting  meetings  in  their  houses.  At  this  meeting 
a  conmiittee  of  fifty  was  appointed,  the  members  of  which  volun- 
tarily pledged  themselves  to  be  ready,  day  or  night,  to  conduct 
©ectings  for  prayer  whenever  and  wherever  they  might  be  begun.  ^* 

^^^lile  the  newspapers  of  the  city  were  noting  the  undercurrent  of 
rdipous  activity  and  commenting  upon  the  excitement  which  was 
l>ang  created  by  the  religious  meetings  held  in  New  York  City,** 

«Gibboiii,I,5o-55. 

*«/W:,I,i83. 

^Fmtk  Annual  Report  of  the  Y,M,  C.  A. 

^Pemuybania  Inquirer^  March  i,  1858;  Philadelphia  Eoening  Journal^  March  i,  1858. 
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the  youngest  of  the  city^s  dailies,  the  Tress  of  John  Weiss  Forney, 
boldly  sounded  the  fanfare  that  riveted  attention  upon  what  now 
appeared  to  have  been  but  the  preparation  for  a  great  emotional 
stir.  Forney  had  launched  the  Tress  on  August  i,  1857,  without  much 
in  the  way  of  public  preparation  and  had  barely  gotten  under 
way  when  the  panic  overtook  him.*^  Denied  printing  patronage  and 
ceasing  longer  to  be  of  one  mind  with  his  political  idol,  President 
Buchanan,  he  must  have  come  to  appreciate  the  disturbed,  uncer- 
tain, and  divided  mind  of  the  people  and  reckoned  that  a  sweeping 
religious  experience  might  be  the  factor  which  would  reunite  an 
already  shattered  nation.  For  on  Saturday,  March  6,  the  Tress 
published  in  bold  type  on  its  front  sheet  a  column  and  a  half  under 
the  caption,  "Religious  Awakening,"  in  which  it  said,  "The  indica- 
tions are  abundantly  clear  that  the  country  is  about  entering  into  an 
era  of  remarkable  religious  excitement.  .  .  .  We  lay  no  claim  to  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  precise  results  which  may  follow  the 
present  *great  awakening'  throughout  the  country.  We  can  only 
utter  the  fervent  wish  that  it  may  tend  to  harmonize  sectional 
differences,  and  personal  animosities,  and  to  nationalize  the  great 
sentiment  of  brotherhood  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 
If  we  have  but  this  result,  it  will  have  worked  greater  work  than 
miracles."**  The  future  seemed  to  be  in  hands  other  than  man's. 

On  Sunday  night,  March  7,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Berg,  publisher 
of  the  Bannery  organ  of  anti-Roman  Catholic  prejudice,  preached  the 
last  in  a  series  of  seven  sermons  entitled,  "Temptations  of  Great 
Cities,"  sending  his  congregation  forth  into  the  night  with  a  renewed 
feeling  of  the  need  for  penitence.  *•  Monday  morning  the  Inquirer 
commented  upon  the  increased  attendance  and  interest  at  the 
Jayne's  Hall  meetings,  particularly  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  of  clergymen  of  various  church 
affiliations  who  were  giving  visible  evidence  of  their  dependence  on 
God  while  at  the  same  time  giving  encouragement  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  meeting.  The  paper  also  suggested  that  the  Philadelphia 
experience  was  part  of  a  movement  which  had  its  beginnings  in 
London  among  the  "Dissenters"  and  had  spread  rapidly  to  other 

^  Rdnhard  H.  Luthin,  The  First  Lincoln  Campaign  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1944),  96. 

BS  Press,  March  6,  1858. 

60  Puiiic  Ledger,  March  8, 1858. 
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lands.**  By  Tuesday,  only  about  half  of  those  who  attempted  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  Jayne's  Hall  were  able  to  get  in.  Prominent 
and  influential  citizens,  normally  reserved  and  conservative  in  their 
fcnn  of  religious  expression,  were  welcomed  and  provided  with  a 
tract  headed  "Sinners  Come,"  and  met  with  an  appeal  for  earnest 
conversion.**  The  meetings  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Stuart  or  some 
other  layman  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  peacefulness,  broken  only 
by  a  prayer  or  a  testimony  never  more  than  three  minutes  in  length. 
Intercessions  were  requested  and  offered  for  those  as  yet  unmoved 
by  die  current  spirit  and  familiar  hymns  were  sung  as  time  and 
opportunity  afforded.  Then  punctually  at  one  o'clock  a  clergyman 
came  forward,  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  congregation 
fled  out  quietly.  In  a  near-by  room  others  of  the  clergy  waited,  pre- 
pared to  give  spiritual  counsel  to  those  who  sought  it.^  An  undated 
entry  in  the  diary  of  the  aged  Philadelphia  philanthropist,  John  P, 
Crozcr,  reveals  the  reaction  of  at  least  one  participant.  "I  have, 
I  think,  never  been  present  at  a  more  stirring  and  edifying  prayer 
meeting,"  it  reads.  "The  room  quite  full,  and  a  divine  influence 
seemed  manifest.  Many  hearts  melted,  many  souls  were  devoutly 
engaged.  I  felt  it  was  good  to  be  there.  "^  Day  by  day  the  enthusiasm 
moonted;  other  halls  and  two  near-by  churches  were  opened  to 
accommodate  the  overflow.  The  Mariner's  Church,  Water  Street 
above  Walnut,  opened  its  doors  to  sailors,  laborers  at  the  wharves 
and  businessmen  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  each  noon  found 
gatherings  in  at  least  six  separate  places."  The  telegraph  companies 
lent  their  cooperation  to  the  movement  by  permitting  "revival 
messages  "  to  be  sent  without  cost  during  the  noon  hour,  and  distant 
communities  spurred  each  other  on  with  reports  of  accomplishments 
in  attendance  and  conversions.*^  From  the  floor  in  testimonials  men 
reported  the  postscripts  to  business  letters  which  enumerated  con- 

^Pemuybania  Inquirer,  March  8, 1858.  This  is  apparently  a  confusion  with  the  movement 
U  by  Lofd  Shaftesbory  in  London  to  make  theatres  and  public  halls  available  for  religious 
Knicei  among  the  poor  of  England. 

^PemujbmnU  Inqiurer,  March  1 1,  1858. 

^Pemecost,  1858. 

•*  J.  Whcaton  Smith,  Life  of  John  P,  Croier  (Philadelphia,  1868),  167. 

**  Pentecost,  1858. 

•*Grwrer  C.  Loud,  Etangelixtd  America  (New  York,  1928),  221-222. 
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versions  in  the  cities  of  their  origin  on  the  day  of  posting.^  Such 
informality  and  boundless  enthusiasm  could  not  but  produce  fea- 
tures of  which  some  would  be  critical;  there  was,  for  example,  a 
rather  strong  reaction  against  the  stock-market  quotation  aspect  of 
the  telegraphic  reports.*^  The  Catholic  Herald  and  Visitor^  official 
organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Philadelphia,  sympathetic 
in  its  evaluation  of  the  revival,  expressed  itself  as  puzzled  that  men 
should  think  it  unusual  when  God  was  worshipped  daily.*' 

As  if  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  prominence  of  laymen  in  positions 
of  leadership,  the  cooperating  clergymen  began  to  conduct  preaching 
services  in  the  various  halls  and  churches  in  mid-afternoons  and 
evenings;  and  in  the  evening  one  rarely  passed  an  evangelical  church  . 
without  seeing  lighted  auditorium  windows  that  gave  evidence  of 
some  religious  meeting  in  progress.*^  Prayer  meetings  in  homes  re- 
placed the  usual  games  of  cards  or  kindred  amusements;  young  men 
sallied  forth  in  deputations  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  visit  neighboring 
communities  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  prayer  meetings;  and 
the  monthly  meetings  of  that  organization  while  receiving  and 
pondering  reports  of  activities,  were  frequently  the  scenes  of  such 
fervor  that  the  whole  order  of  business  was  suspended  and  the  meet- 
ing transformed  into  a  religious  exercise.^^ 

(Toward  the  end  of  March  the  spirit  of  excitement  began  to  wane; 
the  curii^  were  surfeited;  the  sincere  and  determined  alone  re- 
mained.^^lBut  by  this  time  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  begun  to  expand  its 
field  of  activity.  On  Sunday  night,  February  7, 1858,  the  Association 
had  sponsored  a  service  for  the  members  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
Philadelphia  in  National  Hall,  Market  Street  above  Twelfth,  which 
was  attended  by  1804  firemen  and  was  addressed  by  the  Reverend 
Newton  Heston,  Pastor  of  Nazareth  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  delivered  an  evangelical  discourse  on  the  siibject,  *'What  Is 
Man?"  in  which  he  besought  the  congregation  to  a  man  to  accept 
Jfesus  as  their  model,  their  Redeemer,  their  only  Savior.^^  By  Feb- 

M  North  Amirican  and  United  States  Gazette^  March  13,  1858. 
07  American  Presbyterian^  March  25,  1858. 
tt  Catholic  Herald  and  Visitor^  March  17,  1858. 
«•  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  Noon  Prayer  Meeting  (New  York,  1858),  177. 
TO  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A. 
71  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  April  3,  1858, 

73  Reverend  Newton  Heston,  The  Dignity ,  Duty  and  Destiny  of  Man  (Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary, 7, 1858). 
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niary  22,  the  Association  had  made  its  decision  to  begin  the  evan- 
irion  of  the  firemen. 

The  Volunteer  Fire  Department  had  been  the  cause  of  much 
concern  to  the  people  of  PhiladelphiaNln  the  early  days,  staid 
Quaker  householders,  doctors,  lawyersr  and  even  clergymen  had 
combined  in  volunteer  societies  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
property.  The  tremendous  growth  of  the  city,  the  development  of 
mercantile  and  industrial  establishments  had  enlarged  the  responsi- 
Wities  of  these  voluntary  groups  beyond  the  ability  of  busy  persons 
to  respond,  and  the  composition  and  character  of  the  fire  companies 
had  changed  so  that  their  ranks  were  now  filled  with  those  to  whom 
SQch  uncertain  demands  were  less  serious,  and  whose  association 
together  provided  both  relaxation  and  recreation.  As  an  institution, 
the  Fire  Department  was  significant  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  foreign  visitors,  one  of  whom  reminds  us  that  a  newspaper, 
Americas  Own  and  Firemen* s  Journal^  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  interest  of  firemen  and  to  the  promulgation  of  facts  and  opinions 
relating  to  the  fraternity  throughout  the  Union.^  Since  remuneration 
was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  service  rendered,  it  was  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  organization  which  arrived  first  upon  the  scene  of 
action.  Based  upon  a  well-developed  esprit  de  corps  a  keen  rivalry 
developed  in  which  more  effort  was  expended  in  preventing  a  prior 
arrival  of  another  company  than  was  exerted  in  reaching  the  fire. 
Having  been  outwitted,  it  became  a  point  of  honor  to  seek  oppor- 
tu^ty  for  redress  of  grievances. 

:  Frequently  the  companies  ran  recklessly  up  and  down  the  streets, 
cs()ccially  at  night,  for  their  own  amusement,  and  in  answer  to 
alarms  they  themselves  had  given;  and  the  occasion  when  two  groups 
met  or  collided  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  event,  day  or  night. 
There  ensued  a  battle  in  which  the  anununition  was  anything  that 
could  be  wielded,  with  pistols,  knives,  and  sling-shots  in  reserve^  to 
the  discomfort  of  spectators  and  passers-by  and  the  defacement  or 
destruction  of  adjacent  property.  As  many  as  seventeen  young  men 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  single  day  for  crimes  committed 
*t  or  returning  from  fires.  These  actions  were  condemned  and  ridi- 
culed while  at  the  same  time  the  heroism  of  the  Department  was 
lauded  and  debts  of  gratitude  to  it  often  seriously  professed.  In  this 

^Charles  Mackay,  Lije  and  Liberty  in  jimerica  (New  York,  1859},  55. 
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mood  of  "can't  do  with  them;  can't  do  without  them'(^e  firemen 
levied  blackmail  upon  the  community  through  the  sale  of  tickets  to 
their  balls  and  by  appeals  for  money  with  which  to  repair  their 
apparatuses.  As  a  political  factor  also,  the  members  of  the  Fire 
Department  were  appreciated  by  ward  leaders,  for  their  votes  might 
and  could  be  delivered  in  blocks  where  expedience  and  advantage 
so  dictated7*\ 

Mayor  Henfy  and  Fire  Marshall  Blackburn  had  yainly  struggled 
with  the  task  of  reducing  such  turmoil  into  a  state  somewhat  re- 
sembling order.^*  Committees  of  responsible  citizens  had  met  again 
and  again  to  study  the  question  and  report  on  the  advisability  of 
instituting  a  paid  fire  department,  but  nothing  that  could  be  sug- 
gested was  able  to  overcome  the  entrenched  position  of  the  firemen 
in  their  vocation,  nor  dull  the  feeling  of  indebtedness  with  which  the 
populace  recalled  their  valor,  courage  and  service/* 

On  the  evening  of  March  30,  the  Association  began  its  first  prayer 
meeting  for  firemen  in  the  Hall  of  the  Phoenix  Hose  Company. 
Within  two  weeks  several  company  houses  were  offered,  of  which 
three  were  chosen  for  immediate  effort,  and  the  rest  gradually 
organized  until  in  all  the  organization  was  soon  responsible  for  seven- 
teen meetings  among  the  firemen.'^  In  addition  they  provided  a 
regular  series  of  Sunday  evening  services  with  sermons  for  corporate 
groups  such  as  the  firemen,  medical  students,  and  the  like,  and  to 
which  they  invited  especially  the  strangers  in  the  community  who 
were  guests  at  the  city's  hotels.  One  gathers  the  impression  that  these 
were  fairly  well-attended  meetings  and  that  because  of  the  emphasis 
which  had  been  placed  upon  work  with  the  Fire  Department,  there 
was  hope  that  a  permanent  reformation  would  take  place  among  the 
members  of  that  body  and  thus  solve,  without  struggle  or  conflict, 
one  of  the  city's  problems/® 

Taking  a  cue  from  the  Association's  work  with  firemen,  a  group  of 
Sunday  School  teachers  from  the  Green  Hill  Presbyterian  Church 
began  to  sponsor  gatherings  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings  in 

74  Scharf  and  Wcstcott,  III,  1912. 
76 /^,V/.,  111,729. 

70  Report  of  a  CommiUee  to  Considtr  the  Propriety  of  Organizing  a  Paid  Fire  Department, 
Decembers^  1852  (Philadelphia,  1853). 
7!  Pennsylvania  Inquirer ^  April  19,  1858. 
78  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Y.  Af.  C.  A.^  November  2,  1858. 
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a  public  house  at  the  intersection  of  Girard  and  Ridge  Avenues, 
especially  for  the  omnibus  drivers  in  the  cityJ*  On  Easter  evening, 
Apnl  3>  more  than  three  hundred  young  boys  were  gathered  in 
Concert  Hall  to  institute  a  prayer  meeting  for  boys;*®  quietly  an 
cflbrt  was  made  to  organize  the  older  young  men  of  the  Central  High 
SdKX)l,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  entered  a  protest,  indicating 
the  impropriety  and  inconsistency  of  such  an  effort,  and  it  was 
abandoned.*^ 

As  the  movement  settled  into  its  more  prosaic  task  of  sponsoring 
and  supporting  prayer  meetings,  tragedy  came  to  one  who  had  been 
among  the  most  loyal  and  dynamic  of  the  leaders.  The  Reverend 
Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Cove- 
nant, suddenly  and  violently  met  his  death.  This  young  clergyman 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  the  son  of  a  New  England  family,  and  had 
spent  almost  all  of  his  boyhood  in  Philadelphia  where  his  father  had 
been  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
vcraty  of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1843,  he  had  prepared  for  Holy 
Orders  at  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
After  ordinarion  he  had  ministered  to  congregations  in  New  York 
City,  western  Virginia  and  southern  Ohio,  and  had  been  called  to  the 
parish  of  his  boyhood  and  the  church  which  his  father  had  served." 
In  the  spring  of  1856  he  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  Kansas 
question  and  the  attack  of  Preston  Brooks  on  Senator  Sumner,  and, 
dctcmiined  no  longer  to  be  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of  silence,  had 
preached  a  well-advertised  sermon  in  which  he  ascribed  our  national 
problems  to  slavery,  condemned  that  institution,  and  predicted  that 
God  would  visit  the  nation  with  a  period  of  dire  economic  distress.^ 
Afflde  from  the  public  commotion  in  the  service  itself,  the  newspapers 
had  criticized  political  comments  in  the  guise  of  sermons.  His  resigna- 
tion requested,  Mr.  Tyng  left  during  the  next  fall,  after  which  a  part 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  withdrew  to  form 
Ac  Church  of  the  Covenant.  A  littie  later  with  the  stipulation  that 
he  be  free  to  speak  when  and  as  he  was  impelled,  Mr.  Tyng  accepted 
thrir  call  as  rector.  He  had  been  one  of  the  more  generous  supporters 

'^PkUadt^Aia  Eocning  Journal^  April  X4,  1858. 

^Pensybamis  Inquirer^  April  6,  1858. 

^  CtAoBc  HermU  snd  Visitor,  May  15,  1858. 

"Cbaries  Roddand  Tyng,  U/e  of  Siephen  H.  Tyng  (New  York,  1890),  267. 

^I^dley  Atkiot  Tyng,  Our  Country's  TrouhUs  (Philadelphia,  June  29, 1856}. 
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of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  time  of  its  inception  in  Philadelphia,  being 
among  its  founders;  he  had  shared  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
Association,  and  when  after  March  8  the  noon-day  prayer  meeting 
had  become  so  prominent,  he  had  provided  a  goodly  share  of  its 
leadership  and  in  the  preaching  services  which  accompanied  it. 

At  his  home  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  on  Saturday,  April  17, 

while  watching  the  operation  of  some  farm  machinery,  driven  by  a 

treadmill  powered  by  a  mule,  the  right  side  of  his  study  gown  was 

caught  and  his  arm  gradually  drawn  into  the  gears  of  the  machine 

^hich  mangled  his  right  side  before  the  burden  beast  could  be  halted. 

(  Neither  amputation  of  his  arm,  nor  any  availably  medical  care  could 

prevent  his  death  which  occurred  on  Monday,  April  19.  His  parting 

words  to  a  fellow  revival  worker,  the  Reverend^  George  Duffield, 

Presbyterian  minister,  were  in  the  interest  of  the  revival  participants. 

"Tell  them,"  he  said,  "to  stand  up  for  Jesus."^ 

Tyng's  funeral  was  held  in  Concert  Hall  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day.] It  was  attended  by  the  members  of  his  congregation  of  the 
ChOTch  of  the  Covenant  and  followers  of  the  prayer  meetings,  and 
conducted  by  that  staunchest  of  Evangelicals  of  the  Episcopate, 
Bishop  Mcll va^ne  of  Ohio,  assisted  by  fellow  clergymen  and  workers 
in  the  revival.*  Its  high  note  was  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  last 
words  of  the  ckceased  which  Duffield  reduced  to  verse  and  incor- 
porated in  his  sermon  on  the  next  Sunday.  Shortly  published  in  a 
Baptist  periodical,  the  poem  was  set  to  music  and  quickly  became 
popular  with  the  soldi^s  of  the  Union  Army  as  the  hymn,  "Stand  up. 
Stand  up  for  Jesus."®*y 

By  May  i ,  the  Ass(x:iation  had  purchased  a  huge  tent  capable  of 
seating  about  two  thousand  people.  Designated  "The  Tabernacle** 
the  tent  was  started  on  a  journey  about  the  city.  The  revival  was 
thus  carried  to  divers  points  where  services  were  held  through  the 
day  and  in  the  evening,  addressed  by  participating  clergy  of  the 
community.  From  that  time  on  until  the  summer  of  1861,  it  became 
the  chosen  task  of  the  first  of  the  tent's  converts,  George  Mingins, 
to  supervise  and  further  the  use  of  this  vehicle  of  evangelism.®^ 

84  Episcopal  R^conUr,  May  i,  1858,  and  May  8,  1858. 

86  Last  Hours  ami  Funeral  Service  of  Reoerend  Dudley  A,  Tyng  (Philadelphia,  1858). 

86  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  Three  Centuries  of  American  Hymnody  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1940), 
212. 

87  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  thi  Y.  M.  C,  A. 
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The  people  of  Philadelphia,  when  they  stopped  to  think  about  it, 
were  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  social  morality  of  the  city.  Not 
only  had  there  occurred  a  quickening  of  interest  in  religious  organiza- 
tions, particularly  in  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  but 
there  was  hope  that  a  permanent  reformation  had  taken  place  among 
the  firemen.  This  hope  seemed  to  find  confirmation  in  the  statistics 
of  the  public  press  which  indicated  a  substantial  decrease  in  arrests 
for  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  and  other  offenses,  serious  and 
trifling,  though  there  was  accompanying  evidence  that  the  int^rity 
of  the  Police  Department  was  such  that  its  members  did  not  pursue 
the  matter  of  police  authority  too  rigidly.*®  The  religious  press  re- 
counted the  social  and  political  benefits  of  the  religious  experience 
and  related  the  worthy  eflForts  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  Some  even  spoke  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  the  religious  organization  of  the  future,  uniting  in  its  common 
eflForts  all  Christian  men  and  eventually  supplanting  the  organized 
diurches.'*  John  Wanamaker,  despite  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs, 
drove  himself  relentlessly,  at  noon-day  prayer  meetings  by  day  and 
every  evening  in  a  fire  house,  Sunday  morning  at  the  Independent 
Church,  Sunday  afternoon  nurturing  Bethany  Sunday  School  on 
South  Street.*®  By  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  1858, 
he  could  face  the  members  and  urge  the  Association  to  give  definite 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  it  had  earned  its  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  community  and  ought  to  be  looking  forward  to  an  adequate, 
permanent  home  of  its  own." 

By  now  the  re^val  was  living  on  its  organized  features.  The 
prayer  meetings  at  noon  continued  to  be  advertised  and  held  daily 
but  with  diminishing  attendance  which  by  summer  had  fallen  quite 
low.**  A  slight  increase  in  interest  in  the  fall  was  climaxed  by  an 
Anniversary  Service  on  November  23,  when  a  large  number  of 
people  observed  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  that  gathering.** 
In  December,  however,  the  Jayne's  Hall  meeting  had  again  shrunk 

•/sfittrifr,  Sq>tember  i,  1857,  November  i,  1857,  February  i,  1858,  March  i,  1858. 

*  Doggctt,  285. 

^GbboDs,  1,34- 

^Fwrsk  Annual  Report  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"  PrukperUn^  July  31,  1858. 

«/W^  November  17,  1858. 
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to  a  small  group,  a  mere  tithe  of  the  number  who  had  participated  in 
the  early  days  of  March. 

Similar  also  was  the  story  of  the  Christian  Society  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  This  group,  organized  in  January,  1857,  had 
patterned  its  meetings  largely  on  the  program  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In 
a  program  of  prepared  papers,  prayer,  and  religious  discussion,  they 
had  marked  the  poor  estate  of  religion  and  the  lack  of  increase  in 
clergy  and  churches  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population.  By 
December,  1857,  they  achieved  their  largest  numerical  attendance; 
in  July  they  had  discussed  the  "Present  Religious  Interest,*'  in  the 
fall  they  had  sponsored  a  College  Prayer  Meeting  with  very  in- 
different results,  and  by  June  30,  1859,  unable  to  muster  a  quonrni, 
the  Society  apparently  ceased  to  function.®*  Some  smaller  groups 
which  had  been  organized  in  various  churches  continued  to  hold 
together  until  early  in  i86i.*^ 

The  organized  churches  also  felt  the  effect  of  the  revival  and  noted 
gratefully  the  increased  attendance  at  their  stated  services.  Never 
again  were  they  to  achieve  such  a  high  ratio  of  accessions.®*  The 
Baptists,  in  Convention,  expressed  "deepfelt  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  rich  and  glorious  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  so  generously  on  the 
Churches  the  last  year."  In  their  reports  this  Church  recorded  1,997 
baptisms  for  1858  as  compared  with  757  in  1857.®^  The  Society  of 
Friends,  which  had  not  formally  participated  in  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  revival,  had  noted  and  commended  the  use  of  silent 
prayer  in  the  meetings,  and  added  the  hope  that  some  of  the  fifteen 
thousand  estimated  as  sharing  in  the  movement  would  find  a  per- 
manent place  in  some  religious  society  and  a  place  of  prayer  in  their 
respective  business  quarters.*®  Their  Yearly  Meeting  in  1858  had 
been  attended  by  larger  numbers  than  at  any  time  since  1827  and 
had  been  marked  by  the  increase  in  middle-aged  attendants.®®  The 
Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society,  diminishing  rapidly  in  interest 

(^Unpublished  Reports,  The  Christian  Society,  U.  of  P.,  1857-59,  in  possession  of  the 
Christian  Association  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

05  Unpublished  Reports,  Young  Men's  Prayer  Meeting,  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

WH.  C.  Weber,  Evangelism,  A  Graphic  Survey  (New  York,  1929),  115. 

07  Minutes  of  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  October  5-8, 1858. 

«  Friends  Intelligencer,  April  10,  17,  May  i,  aa,  1858. 

M/^V.,  May  12, 1858. 
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and  support,  reserved  its  judgment  on  the  movement  and  suggested, 
''If  its  results  are  seen  in  an  awakened  sympathy  for  the  slave,  and 
an  acknowledgement  of  his  rights  of  manhood,  and  in  a  testimony 
worthy  of  a  Christian  Church  against  the  chief  sin  of  the  nation,  it 
may  claim  to  be  a  revival  of  Christianity."^®® 

This  comment  must  have  recalled  to  the  minds  of  some  at  least, 
the  fact  that  little,  if  any,  thought  had  been  given  to  the  twenty 
thousand  Negroes  who  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  recently  en- 
larged city.  The  note  of  freedom,  "free"  men,  "free"  speech, 
"free"  thought,  which  had  been  struck  in  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1856,  had  been  re-echoed  in  religious  gatherings  during 
the  weeks  of  the  revival  in  terms  of  the  freedom  promised  by  Christ: 
freedom  to  be  men,  and  freedom  through  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But 
none  of  this  had  been  projected  toward  the  people  of  color.  The 
nineteen  Negro  churches  in  the  community  had  continued  in  their 
solemn  course,  no  doubt  sensing  the  spirit  which  was  abroad,  but  not 
sharing,  insofar  as  any  record  reveals,  through  special  religious 
services  stemming  from  the  revival.  Though  revivalism  had  de- 
creased in  importance  in  the  life  of  the  white  churches,  it  had  been 
preserved  as  an  annual  program  in  the  colored  churches  whereby 
Negro  youth  were  converted  and  brought  into  mature  member- 
ship.** In  other  cities  of  the  East,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  revival 
services  in  Negro  churches  were  considered  as  curious  spectacles  by 
the  white  populations  who  visited  them  only  to  comment  upon  the 
presence  of  excessive  emotionalism.  Many  years  later  a  Southern 
writer  concluded  that  the  "great  revival"  of  this  period  "affected 
the  Negro  population  so  benignly  as  to  give  a  security  from  insurrec- 
tion during  the  War  and  a  great  help  in  the  solution  of  the  'race 
problem*  since  1865.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  race  were  so  many 
Africans  brought  to  Christ;  and  after  all  subtractions  from  the  sum 
of  good  are  made  for  the  faults  and  sins  of  the  Afro-American  people, 
it  remains  true  that  the  sons  of  Ham  have  attained  their  greatest 
devation  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Christian  Churches  of 
the  country  have  done  the  most  and  best  that  has  been  done  for 
diem."i« 

^PemujiosnU  /fntiSlaoery  Society,  Annual  Report,  1858. 

i»  W.  R.  B.  DuBas,  The  PMladelpMa  Negro  (PhUadelphia,  1899),  J03. 

""^  W.  H.  Gmdler,  Great  Revivals  and  the  Great  Republic  (Tennessee,  1904),  224-115. 
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On  the  basis  of  such  an  evaluation  Philadelphia's  share  appears  to 
have  been  quite  meagre.  By  chance  in  the  fall  of  1857,  a  seventeen- 
year^ld  student  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  William  David 
Stuart,  oldest  son  of  Mr.  George  Hay  Stuart,  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  learned  that  some  colored  children  had 
been  denied  admission  to  the  white  Sunday  Schools  to  which  their 
neighborhood  was  solely  accessible.  Young  Stuart,  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Society  of  the  University,  felt  impelled  to  meet  this 
challenge.  Selecting  a  room  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Carpenter 
Streets  he  opened  on  Sunday,  December  6,  1857,  a  mission  Sunday 
School  to  which  twenty  colored  children  found  their  way,  despite  the 
pouring  rain.  Next  he  inaugurated  a  prayer  meeting  for  Negro 
adults  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings  which,  beginning  with 
an  attendance  of  about  forty,  was  thereafter  limited  only  by  the 
size  of  available  accommodations.  On  Friday,  January  i,  1858, 
Stuart  moved  his  little  group  to  a  room  above  a  tavern  at  Thirteenth 
and  Mariner  Streets,  where  he  celebrated  the  advent  of  the  New 
Year  by  feeding  his  charges  on  mince  pie  and  raisins.  A  subsequent 
move  was  made  to  the  basement  of  the  discarded  edifice  of  the  First 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  on  St.  Mary's  Street  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Streets,  which  by  now  was  surrounded  by  a  dense' and 
needy  colored  population.  Here  the  effort  continued  to  develop  and 
prosper  under  the  faithful  and  devoted  leadership  of  its  founder  who 
made  both  the  physical  and  religious  needs  of  his  people  his  concern 
so  long  as  a  body,  wracked  with  tuberculosis,  could  carry  on.  At  his 
death  in  1863,  his  father  bought  the  property  and  helped  to  continue 
the  venture  as  a  missionary  project.^"  But  for  the  most  part  the 
Negro  and  his  status  continued  to  be  considered  only  as  an  academic 
question  of  the  day.^®* 

During  1 859-1 860,  as  times  began  to  improve  financially,  but  to 
grow  more  tense  politically,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
wrestled  with  the  task  of  keeping  enthusiasm  alive  for  the  prayer 
meeting  tradition  of  its  organization,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 

108  James  McMillan,  Memoir  of  fVilliam  David  Stuart  (Philadelphit,  1865),  19,  20,  105; 
Thompson,  ed.,  U/e  0/  George  H,  Stuart,  104,  176. 

104  Ought  Slavery  To  Be  Perpetuated.  De^ate—Reo.  ff^,  G.  Brovmhw  and  Rev.  A.  Pryne.  Tlut 
debate  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1858,  in  the  presence  of  a  goodly  audience  and 
was  a  moderate  financial  success. 
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responsibilities  which  had  been  assumed  among  the  firemen.^^^  The 
'Tabernacle"  continued  to  circulate  during  the  summer  months 
mainly  through  the  untiring  devotion  of  its  first  convert,  Mr. 
Mingins,*"  whose  persistence  led  some  to  suggest  employing  him  as 
general  overseer  of  all  sponsored  meetings  thus  releasing  them  from 
liability.  This  step,  however,  did  not  meet  with  approval.*^  There 
seemed  to  be  no  desire  to  pursue  an  active  program  nor  to  assume 
farther  responsibility  for  one.  One  senses  here  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  drive  and  direction,  for  by  this  time  he  was  engaged 
in  the  personal  tasks  attendant  upon  the  beginnings  both  of  family 
life  and  conunercial  venture. 

On  January  23,  1 860,  a  communication  from  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  was  read  to  a  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  a  day  of  special  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Union."  Without  deliberation  the  communication  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  file."*  The  revival  was  over.  Weariness  in 
nH  doing  had  replaced  energy. 

•The  traditional  evaluation  of  the  revival  of  1858  generally  notes 
the^  exceptional  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  evangelical 
diurches;  the  development  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
into  an  organization  which  temporarily  attained  a  wider  accept- 
ance by  the  people  of  the  community;  the  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  the  Sunday  School  Association,  Religious  Tract  Societies, 
Missionary  Societies,  and  other  agencies  of  evangelization.  All  of 
these  though  marked  by  the  unusual  prominence  of  laymen  in 
positions  of  leadership,  are  but  the  result  of  the  st;imulation  given  to 
the  traditional  programs  of  existing  institutions,  jfhe  onset  of  the 
Civil  War  so  altered  the  sequence  of  events  as  to  deny  more  than 
this  casual  summation. 

One  might  well  ask  why  the  revival  occurred  when  it  did;  whether 
there  is  any  apparent  relation  between  the  disturbing  political  re- 
alignments of  1856,  the  financial  tragedy  of  1857,  and  the  religious 
experience  of  1858  which  formed  a  trinity  of  shocks  visited  upon  the 

^Wmmits  <^  the  PhiladelphU  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  April  15,  1859,  May  9,  1859. 
**/i»/,  Jane  27,  1859. 
W/ii/,  January  23,  i86a 
■B/ML,  January  23,  i86a 
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people  in  rapid  succession.  The  change  in  the  tempo  of  life  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  moreover,  occurred  almost  at  the 
rate  of  geometric  progression,  so  rapidly  as  to  be  unrealized  in  its 
entirety,  little  understood  or  absorbed.  Symptomatic  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  period  is  the  expression  of  resentment  embodied  in 
the  spirit  of  economic,  social  and  religious  reform,  in  the  nostalgia 
for  a  day  that  seemed  almost,  but  never  fully,  to  have  been  achieved. 
The  decades  of  struggle  had  resulted  in  no  permanent  fulfillment  of 
this  dream  world;  Protestantism  seemed  to  have  failed  utterly  to 
meet  the  challenge;  urbanization  emphasized  the  vulnerability  of 
the  age  to  unknown  and  unconquerable  forces;  romanticism  drew 
men  to  one  of  the  features  of  life  that  could  be  recalled  in  a  familiar 
form  as  of  old.  None  seemed  to  have  the  magic  words  to  make  the 
dream  real;  no  power  was  generated  to  effect  such  a  move.  Attention 
turned  inward  in  a  mood  of  corporate  introspection  toward  self  and 
toward  each  one's  shortcomings. 

Accentuated  by  the  Panic  of  1857,  the  movement,  long  in  the 
making,  stirred;  but  it  might  not  have  succeeded  in  freeing  itself 
except  for  the  fortunate  synchronization  of  the  renewed  revival  tra- 
dition in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  the  unusual  leadership  of  John 
Wanamaker  which  made  that  organization  the  vehicle  of  the  revival 
and  won  for  it  a  measure  of  acceptance  in  the  face  of  prejudice.  In 
turn,  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  revival  movement  was  re- 
markable for  its  calm  austerity,  its  emotional  control  and  urban 
decorum,  and  for  the  simplicity  with  which  it  fitted  into  the  life  of 
the  community  without  disrupting  the  routine  of  daily  business 
activities  in  their  struggle  for  economic  rehabilitation. 
( In  Philadelphia  the  revival  was  decidedly  a  minority  movement, 
primarily  concerned  with  the  noon-day  prayer  meetings  in  the  finan- 
cial district  and  among  the  commercial  personnel  of  business  houses^ 
Those  who  were  the  accepted  leaders  in  the  city,  shopkeepers  and!^ 
clerks,  might  easily  be  fitted  into  the  categories  of  "upper"  and 
"upper  middle"  classes,  or  aspirants  thereto.  As  the  movement 
spread  through  the  churches,  reached  out  through  the  agency  of 
"The  Tabernacle"  and  sponsored  meetings  such  as  those  for  the 
firemen,  it  must  have  touched  many  of  the  unfortunate  and  suflFering 
working  people.  One  can  only  speculate  how  the  economic  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  the  less  fortunate,  the  absence  of  adequate  means  and  dress, 
may  have  limited  their  participation. 

Embedded  in  the  spirit  of  the  revival  and  expressed  in  the  emo- 
tional catharsis  of  reforming  energies,  was  a  counter-movement 
against  the  exaltation  of  man's  potentialities  expressed  in  Unitarian 
theology.  Rare  was  the  occasion  when  one  of  that  persuasion  was 
moved  to  make  public  his  recantation  of  the  Unitarian  faith  and  to 
embrace  the  revival  with  its  emphasis  on  man's  utter  dependence  on 
God— a  theme  which  precluded  any  attempt  to  analyze  and  deal 
with  the  realities  of  the  times.  Social  and  economic  problems  were 
to  be  left  to  God;  man  was  to  renew  a  deep  sense  of  otherworldliness 
whidi  would  suffice  to  overshadow  the  great  issues  facing  the  nation. 
By  many  of  the  participants  this  mood  was  retained  until  the  eve 
of  warfare;  others  succumbed  to  disillusionment;  more  turned  to  the 
satisfaction  which  came  from  the  restoration  of  better  economic 
conditions.  Gradually  the  people  girded  themselves  for  the  emo- 
tional and  physical  conflict  for  which  the  times  seemed  destined. 
The  revival  had  been  a  pause  which  brought  no  real  refreshment  nor 
fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  looked  forward  to  the  great  day 
of  brotherhood  which  it  had  seemed  to  promise.  The  experience 
became  shortly  a  vague  memory;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation lost  incentive  and  had  to  be  resurrected  for  further  service 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

Umvrrsity  of  Tennsyhania  Russell  E.  Francis 
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c^  Survey  of  benjamin  7(ush  Tapers  * 

t  I  "^HE  Society's  manuscript  collections  contain  nearly  two 
'  hundred  documents  by  or  relating  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 
Since  the  dispersal  of  the  Alexander  Biddle  papers  in  1943 
this  group  of  documents  has  constituted  the  most  important  body 
of  sources  known  to  exist  for  the  study  of  Rush's  many-sided  career. 
In  magnitude  it  cannot  compare  with  the  vast  mass  of  Rush's  medi- 
cal and  miscellaneous  papers  inherited  by  Dr.  James  Rush,  carefully 
shielded  by  him  from  the  public  gaze  during  his  lifetime,  and  then 
deposited  in  the  Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. And  the  Society's  group  is  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  the 
third  most  important  body  of  Benjamin  Rush  papers,  held  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Yet  compared  with  either  of  these  holdings,  it 
is  a  well-rounded  one,  remarkably  representative  of  Rush's  activities. 
The  Society  owns  the  earliest  Rush  autograph  letter  so  far  found 
(to  Enoch  Green,  1761),  the  most  notorious  letter  he  ever  wrote 
(the  anonymous  letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  12  January  1778),  and  a 
very  characteristic  letter  written  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death 
(to  Commodore  Truxton,  5  March  18 13,  offering  personally  to 
attend  to  the  admission  of  Truxton's  Negro  maid  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital).  Between  these  extremes  of  a  professional  career  of  over 
fifty  years  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  letters  by  Rush,  nearly  fifty 
letters  to  him,  and  over  fifty  documents  to  illustrate  his  medical, 
political,  religious,  humanitarian,  and  literary  views  and  work. 

*  Editor* s  Note,  This  survey  was  made  in  the  course  of  Nfr.  Butterfield's  work  on  a  dual 
project  sponsored  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  recognition  of  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Dr.  Rush's  birth  (24  December  1745,  Old  Style;  4  January  1746,  New  Style). 
One  part  of  the  project  is  an  edition  of  Rush's  letters,  of  which  a  great  number  survive  but 
only  a  very  few  have  been  published.  The  other  part  is  a  union  catalogue  of  all  manuscripts 
and  publications  by  or  pertaining  to  Rush,  to  be  depodted  in  the  library  of  the  Philoaophical 
Society.  Rush  played  so  large  a  role  in  the  medical,  political,  and  intellectual  life  of  his  age 
that  such  a  catalogue  of  source  materials  should  prove  useful  to  students  of  many  phases  of 
our  history.  In  order  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible,  Mr.  Butterfield  would  welcome 
information  regarding  Rush  papers  in  smaller  public  and  college  libraries,  in  historical  and 
medical  societies,  and  in  private  collections. 
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The  representativeness  of  this  group  of  papers  is  a  fact  of  some 
significance.  Distributed  as  they  are  through  more  than  a  dozen  of 
the  Society's  manuscript  collections,  they  are  not  a  "group"  at  all 
except  as  approached  by  an  investigator  of  Benjamin  Rush.^  None 
have  come  in  large  lots  or  directly  from  Rush's  family;  they  have 
come,  rather,  in  the  papers  of  other  early  families,  as  the  gifts  of 
autc^raph  collectors,  and  as  individual  purchases  by  the  Society 
from  dealers  and  auction  houses.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  nicely 
illustrate  the  principle  of  gradual  and  steady  accretion  by  which  an 
historical  society  builds  a  collection  of  sources  to  place  in  the  service 
of  scholarship.  The  specimens  printed  hereafter  will  serve  to  show 
the  richness  of  these  sources,  the  variety  of  Rush's  interests,  and  his 
quality  as  a  letter  writer.  Virtually  all  of  them  are  entirely  unpub- 
lished or  only  partially  published.  In  the  following  paragraphs  an 
attempt  is  made  to  fit  them  into  Rush's  career  and  to  touch  on  other 
noteworthy  features  of  the  Society's  Rush  holdings. 

The  Rush  papers,  other  than  correspondence,  owned  by  the 
Society  consist  chiefly  of  business  papers — prescriptions,  bills,  re- 
ceipts, mortgages,  bonds,  a  bank  book,  and  the  like.  There  is  a  short 
holograph  manuscript  essay,  "Conjectures  in  favour  of  the  future 
existence  of  brutes,"  a  typical  and  favorite  subject  of  speculation 
by  the  philosophical  doctor.  More  important,  in  fact  of  first-class 
interest,  is  a  contemporary  manuscript  copy  of  Rush's  journal  of  his 
trip  to  Paris  eariy  in  1769.  (The  original,  still  unpublished,  is  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library.)  Financed  by  Rush's  generous  friend 
Dr.  Franklin,  the  trip  was  written  up  in  the  style  of  a  model  young 
man  of  sensibility,  with  echoes  of  Lord  Kames  on  taste  and  of 
Parson  Sterne  on  extravagant  religious  devotions.  It  sheds  a  strong 
light  on  Rush's  literary  beginnings. 

Turning  to  the  correspondence,  our  selections  begin  with  a  letter 
about  Rush,  written  by  his  schoolmaster  to  the  acting  head  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  As  a  mid-eighteenth-century  version  of  our 
nnxiem  "scholastic  transcript,"  Dr.  Finley's  letter  is  an  instructive 
document.  Whether  his  scant  year  and  a  half  at  Nassau  Hall  taught 
Rush  much  or  little  should  not  perhaps  be  judged  from  his  letter  to 

1  There  are  Rush  papers  in  the  following  collections:  Dreer,  Gratz,  and  Society  G>llections, 
^^>^«alader,  Gnarroe,  Etting,  Inrine,  Logan,  Pemberton,  Peters,  Sprague,  Watson,  Wayne, 
and  Vnisoii  Papers. 
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a  classmate,  Enoch  Green,  written  not  long  after  their  graduation. 
It  is  a  schoolboy  composition  (the  writer  was  only  sixteen),  with  a 
slightly  sulphurous  air  of  Calvinism  about  it,  though  it  furnishes  a 
memorable  phrase  that  Rush  really  meant:  "to  spend  &  be  spent  for 
the  Good  of  Mankind  is  what  I  chiefly  aim  at."  There  are  schoolboy 
postures,  too,  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Morgan  from  Edinburgh.  It  offers, 
however,  a  lifelike  picture  of  a  medical  student's  life;  and  in  his  pre- 
diction of  the  development  of  American  medicine  Rush  voices  the 
cultural  nationalism  that  was  an  important  phase  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary movement. 

There  are  few  other  Rush  letters  preceding  the  Revolution  (nor 
are  there  many  elsewhere).  For  the  years  1 775-1 783,  while  Rush  was 
in  the  midst  of  public  life  or  busily  watching  and  writing  on  its  out- 
skirts, there  are  over  thirty  letters  by  and  to  him.  One  of  his  corre- 
spondents was  John  Macpherson,  the  young  lawyer  who  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Montgomery  and  who  died  with  his  leader 
at  Quebec  soon  after  sending  the  charming  and  informative  letter 
on  the  campaign  printed  here.  The  Society  has  both  sides  of  an 
intimate  and  extended  correspondence  between  Rush  and  General 
Wayne,  one  of  the  few  men,  it  would  appear,  who  could  twit  Dr. 
Rush  without  offending  him.  There  are  also  letters  to  Rush  from 
General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  as  given  to  sounding  alarms  on  the 
course  of  events  as  was  Rush  himself;  letters  from  Rush  to  James 
Searle,  the  patriotic  merchant  of  Reading;  to  General  John  Cad- 
walader,  whom  Rush  upheld  in  his  controversy  with  President  Reed; 
and  to  John  Dickinson.  The  two  engaging  letters  to  Wayne,  here 
first  printed  entire,  have  been  chosen  partly  because  they  show  the 
violent  alternation  of  Rush's  moods  as  political  prospects  seemed 
to  him  to  darken  or  brighten.  His  letter  to  President  Boudinot 
(2  August  1783)  on  the  mutiny  that  caused  Congress  to  move  tc 
Princeton  displays  the  same  intemperance  of  feeling  and  expression 
Charles  Thomson,  after  quoting  a  prediction  by  Rush  on  this  verj 
subject,  observed  to  his  correspondent:  "You  know  the  man  anc 
can  make  proper  allowances."*  This  is  good  advice  to  anyone  readinj 
Rush's  political  letters. 

Besides  medicine,  a  field  in  which  he  labored  throughout  his  lift 

3  To  Richard  Peters,  10  August  1783.  £.  C.  Burnett,  ed.,  LetUrs  of  Members  of  the  Con 
tinenud  Congress  (WasMngton,  1911-36),  VII,  ^s6. 
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with  the  strength  of  not  one  but  several  men,  Rush  had  two  primary 
interests  in  the  years  after  the  Revolution.  The  first  was  political. 
He  was  equally  ardent  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitution of  1776  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  federal  con- 
stitution. These  two  causes  were,  to  him,  as  one.  He  spoke,  pamph- 
leteeredy  and  at  length  even  le^t  his  church  (because  of  differences 
with  Dr.  William  Ewing,  a  leader  in  the  radical  party)  in  the  interest 
of  this  dual  objective.  His  other  great  cause,  pursued  just  as  ardently 
and  through  difficulties  still  more  protracted,  was  the  planting  of 
collies.  Among  the  several  letters  to  and  from  Rush  printed  here, 
perhaps  the  most  revealing  is  that  to  John  Dickinson  of  5  April  1787, 
since  it  shows  so  clearly  the  mingled  intellectual  and  political  mo- 
tives involved  in  Rush's  work  as  a  founder. 

The  fine  letter  from  the  Scottish  poet  and  philosopher  James 
Beattie  is  given  as  an  example  of  Rush's  activity,  as  a  member  and 
officer  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  many  years,  in 
promoting  friendly  relations  between  European  and  American  men 
of  learning.  The  letter  from  Rush  to  which  Beattie  was  replying 
b^ins:  "The  American  Revolution,  which  divided  the  British 
empire,  made  no  breach  in  the  republic  of  letters."'  Beattie's  response 
gives  point  to  this  assertion. 

Rush's  letter  to  George  Washington  (26  April  1788),  accompany- 
ing a  present  of  European  seeds,  was  a  gesture  of  friendship,  but  it 
also  proceeded  partiy  from  an  uneasy  conscience.  For  the  modern 
reader  it  of  course  raises  the  whole  question  of  Rush's  relations  with 
the  great  man  with  whom  Rush  had  a  quarrel  that  has  clouded  his 
reputation  from  that  time  to  this.  Though  the  question  is  raised,  it 
cannot  be  argued  here.  The  quarrel  grew  out  of  a  justified  profes- 
sional complaint  made  by  Rush  and  treated  coolly  if  not  negligendy 
by  Washington.  It  came  to  a  head  with  Rush's  foolish  retailing  of 
slurs  on  Washington's  generalship.  And  it  entered  history  in  two 
bitter  letters  penned  by  Washington  to  Patrick  Henry,  to  be  cited 
by  dozens  of  biographers  and  textbook  writers  not  very  deeply 
versed  in  either  the  evidence  or  the  personal  background  of  the 
affair.  The  most  immediate  and  by  far  the  most  well-worked  evidence 
in  this  celebrated  case  is  a  littie  group  of  letters  owned  by  The 

'  I  August  1786.  Sir  Wilfiam  Forbes,  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  fFriiings  of  James  Beattie 
•  • .  (New  Yo^  and  Philadelphia,  1806),  408. 
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Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  originally  assembled  in  a 
volume  by  Ferdinand  Dreer.  The  volume  contains  the  anonymous  / 
letter  to  Henry  (in  which  Rush  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  hb 
handwriting  and  virtually  none  to  hide  his  identity),  together  with 
the  letters  between  Henry  and  Washington  that  Rush's  letter  pro- 
voked. The  memory  of  that  letter  hounded  Rush  until  his  death,  and 
public  knowledge  of  it  has  hounded  his  reputation  ever  since.  By 
this  time  he  has  more  than  paid  for  his  folly  and  has  won  a  measure 
of  redemption.  No  scholar  today,  as  the  history  of  the  Revolution  is 
dug  out  from  under  nineteenth-century  encrustations  of  legend, 
would  charge  Rush  with  lack  of  patriotism.  It  is  not  paradoxical  to 
say  that  he  had  an  excess  of  patriotism,  of  that  troublesome  and  not 
unfamiliar  kind  that  prompts  people  to  believe  that  they  must  win 
the  war. 

It  has  perhaps  not  been  suggested  before  that  Washington,  too, 
was  a  little  uneasy  in  his  conscience  about  the  quarrel.  There  exists 
some  scattered  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  ready  very  soon  after- 
ward to  forget  the  whole  affair.  He  politely  invited  Rush  to  head- 
quarters a  year  later;  during  the  Constitutional  Convention  he 
visited  the  Rush  family  and  consulted  the  doctor  on  books;  there 
were  exchanges  of  complimentary  letters  like  the  present  one;  and 
during  his  presidency  Washington  attended  Rush's  lecture  in 
conmiemoration  of  David  Rittenhouse.  The  Washingtonians,  then 
and  later,  have  been  much  less  willing  than  Washington  to  forgive. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government  one  half  of 
Rush's  political  program  was  effected.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  first  Congress  he  kept  in  close  and  constant  touch 
with  national  politics.  Lacking  Rush's  side  of  the  prolific  corre- 
spondence he  carried  on  with  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega^ 
tion,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  just  what,  beyond  his  love  of  the  role  of 
unofficial  adviser,  prompted  his  absorption  in  congressional  affairs/ 
His  informants  discussed  each  successive  issue  in  detail:  the  housing 
of  the  government  bodies,  a  permanent  seat  for  Congress,  titles  foi 
the  executive  officers,  the  Impost  and  Judiciary  Bills,  Madison's 

4  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  letters  to  Rush,  written  during  the  first  Congress  by 
Senator  Maclay  and  G)ngressmen  FitzSimons;  Clymer;  F.  A.,  and  J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  wen 
sold  in  the  various  sessions  of  the  Biddle  Sale  of  1943.  Rush  thus  had  almost  daily  informatioii 
and  the  letters  imply  that  he  was  always  eager  for  more.  Twenty-three  of  these  letters  an 
owned  by  the  Society.  Two  of  especially  fresh  and  intrinsic  interest  are  printed  below. 
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proposed  amendments,  Hamilton's  plan  of  assumption.  On  all  these 
issues  Rush  appears  to  have  voiced  his  sentiments  with  characteristic 
positiveness  and  from  a  strongly  Madisonian  (or,  as  people  would 
later  say,  JefFersonian)  standpoint.  His  main  concern,  probably,  was 
with  the  effects  of  the  new  government  and  its  acts  on  the  political 
contest  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  fall  of  1790  that  contest  ended  with 
the  adoption  of  a  new  State  Constitution,  and  Rush  departed, 
abruptly  and  for  good,  from  the  political  scene. 

Leaving  that  battlefield,  he  could  hardly  have  been  aware  that 
he  was  about  to  enter  another  where  he  would  have  to  fight  the 
longest,  fiercest  battle  of  his  life.  At  first  the  enemy  was  impersonal, 
inhvunan — the  yellow  fever  that  four  times  during  the  1790's  murder- 
ously visited  the  city.  Perhaps  no  more  vivid  account  of  the  fever 
at  its  work  is  available  than  the  letter,  printed  below,  from  Rush  to 
Elias  Boudinot  (25  September  1793),  written  by  a  sick  doctor  in  a 
house  daily  thronged  with  suppliants  for  his  care.  This  first  attack 
of  the  fever  on  Rush  was  mild;  he  bled  himself  twice  and  resumed 
Ids  labors.  Early  in  October,  at  the  climax  of  the  epidemic,  the 
enemy  struck  him  harder.  Writing  his  sister  Mrs.  Montgomery 
after  his  recovery,  he  warned  her  not  to  tell  his  wife  of  the  severity 
of  this  attack  and  added:  "The  history  of  the  manner  in  which 
animal  life  has  been  supported  in  me  for  some  weeks  past,  would 
make  a  curious  paper  for  a  philosophical  Society"  (24  October  1793, 
uncatalc^ued  fragment  in  the  Gratz  Collection).  It  was  characteristic 
of  him  to  be  meditating  an  essay  on  the  subject. 

Meanwhile  many  little  enemies  had  risen  up  to  aid,  as  it  seemed 
to  Rush,  in  the  work  of  the  greater  one.  These  were  Rush's  profes- 
sional colleagues  who  disputed  his  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The 
latter  has  been  aptly  if  grimly  described  by  a  recent  writer  as  blood- 
transfusion  in  reverse.  Being  human,  these  enemies  could  be  met 
with  the  kind  of  blows  and  knocks  Rush  knew  how  to  deliver.  Some 
notes  on  this  running  battle  of  a  decade  are  furnished  below  in  the 
letters  to  Dr.  Coxe  (19  December  1794)  and  to  John  Dickinson 
(u  October  1797).  In  extenuation  of  the  self-pity  that  marks  the 
second  letter  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Rush  was  at  this  time 
enduring  the  blows  of  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  assassin  of 
character  in  modern  times,  the  journalist  Cobbett.  Taken  together, 
however,  the  letters  go  far  to  confirm  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  judgment 
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of  Rush  as  given  by  one  of  the  characters  in  The  Red  City: 
"Only  in  the  Old  Testament  will  you  find  a  man  like  that — malice 
and  piety  with  a  belief  in  I^imself  no  man,  no  reason,  can  disturb." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  to  Coxe  is  a  single  specimen  from 
a  correspondence  that  shows  a  large  capacity  for  friendship.* 
Whatever  contentions  Rush  had  with  his  colleagues,  his  pupils 
idolized  him,  and  he  felt  and  acted  toward  them  as  a  benevolent 
parent.  This  kindliness  was  altogether  creditable  in  him,  but  it  will 
be  generally  agreed  that  he  was  almost  too  effective  a  teacher.  His 
method  was  to  tell  his  students  all  the  answers  rather  than  to  help 
them  find  them.  It  is  not  a  method  that  promotes  critical  thinking 
on  the  part  of  either  student  or  teacher. 

After  1800  Rush  is  rather  more  thinly  represented  in  the  Society's 
files  than  before.  This  is  natural  in  view  of  his  withdrawal  from 
politics  and  the  subsidence  of  the  great  medical  feud  of  the  1790's. 
His  most  active  correspondence  was  with  persons  outside  Philadel- 
phia, and  few  of  his  letters  have  found  their  way  back  there.  With 
his  professional  reputation  secure — and  perhaps  greater  at  this 
period  both  at  home  and  abroad  than  that  of  any  other  American 
physician  before  or  since — these  were  fairly  tranquil  years  after 
stormy  ones.  The  letters  chosen  here  for  printing  show  that  even 
Dr.  Rush  could  mellow.  Those  to  Madison  (30  January  1806)  and 
to  Mathew  Carey  (24  November  1 808)  are  letters  of  pure  friendship 
and  show  a  philosophical  play  of  mind  and  a  felicity  of  phrasing 
that  distinguish  many  of  Rush's  letters  when  he  was  not  engaged  in 
controversy.  The  letter  to  John  Adams  (16  October  1809)  shows 
Rush  at  his  charming  best.  It  is  one  of  a  long  series  of  eflForts  by  Rush 
to  close  the  breach  between  Adams  and  JeflFerson,  two  of  his  oldest 
and  dearest  friends,  and  it  prophesies  almost  exactly  the  course  and 
the  fruitful  consequences  of  the  reconciliation  that  took  place  two 
years  later.  The  last  letter  by  Rush  given  here  (to  Samuel  Bayard, 
23  October  1 810)  deals  with  a  cause  that  had  engaged  Rush's  thought 
and  energy  since  his  earliest  pre-Revolutionary  writings:  the  im- 
provement of  the  Negro's  lot  in  America.  Rush's  avowal  in  1761 
that  he  aimed  to  spend  himself  "  for  the  Good  of  Mankind"  was  not 

6  In  a  volume  of  manuscripts  assembled  by  Ferdinand  Dreer  and  now  owned  by  the  Sodety 
there  are,  among  other  Rush  letters  and  documents,  ten  letters  to  Coxe,  17^-1796.  The  othei 
ade  of  this  correspondence  is  in  the  Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Library  Compaj^r  of  Philadelphia 
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an  idle  one.  John  Adams'  claim  for  Rush's  services,  as  set  forth  in  the 
last  document  given  here  (letter  to  Richard  Rush,  5  May  18 13)  was 
that  of  a  devoted  friend  and  too  high.  But  that  Rush  tirelessly  fought 
man's  enemies,  as  he  understood  them,  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
following  selections  from  his  correspondence. 

Franklin  and  Marsliall  College  L.  H.  Butterfield 


Dr.  Samuel  Finley  to  Rev.  Jacob  Green* 

Nottingham  [Maryland].  April  26.  1759. 
Dear  Sir  / 

I  have  but  time  to  tell  you,  yt  The  Bearer  Thomas  Rustony  one  of 
my  Pupils,  waits  upon  you  for  Admission  into  College;  &  with  him 
1  expect  will  also  attend  Joseph  Alexander y  his  Class  Mate.  They  have 
read  the  common  Latin  &  Greek  Classicks  used  in  my  School, 
Longinus  excepted;  also  Logic,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  some 
Geometry,  Part  of  Ontology,  &  Natural  Philosophy  in  a  more 
cursory  mjtnner,  as  far  as  Opticks  in  Martinis  Order.  They  have 
both  behaved  themselves  regularly  &  agreeably;  their  Geniuses  not 
mean,  nor  their  Inclination  to  Study  languid:  Yet  I  suppose  they 
will  appear  somewhat  rusted  in  y*  Classicks,  as  they  have  not  been 
the  object  of  their  Attention  for  some  Time.  They  aim  to  enter  no 
higher  than  the  present  junior  Class,  into  which  I  doubt  not  they 
will  readily  be  admitted  upon  Examination. 

1  know  not  but  another  will  soon  enter  the  same  Class  with  them, 
by  name  Benjamin  Rush:  But  as  yet  I  know  not  his  Parent's  Inten- 
tion. I  most  sincerely  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  Success  &  Comfort  in  your 
present  arduous  Employ,  &  am  affectionately 

Yours  &c. 
S:  Finley 

Benjamin  Rush  to  Enoch  Green^ 

My  Dear  former  Classmate/  Phila**:   1761 

Give  me  Leave  to  use  the  Epithet  if  my  long  Silence  in  not  Corre- 
sponding with  you  ere  now,  has  not  debarred  me  of  so  great  a 

^Gntz  CoUectkuiy  American  Colonial  Clergy. 
^Gntz  CoUectkuiy  American  Phyaidana. 
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Dignity.  I  shall  ever  acknowlege  it  as  the  greatest  favour  your 
Condescending  to  write  to  me  first  Seeing  you  had  so  few  obligations 
for  so  doing.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  Welfare,  &  am  well 
pleased  to  hear  you  have  obeyed  nature's  Dictates  in  the  Sublime 
Study  of  Divinity.— Doubtless  you  might  have  tho*t  too  I  was 
designed  to  fill  some  Station  wherein  Eloquence  would  have  been  a 
requisite  Accomplishment. — But  it  has  happened  otherwise  from  my 
Aversion  to  the  Study  of  the  Law,  &  my  Incapacity  for  that  of  Divin- 
ity— to  be  sure  to  have  officiated  in  the  Sacred  D[uty?]  would  be  my 
most  delightfuU  Employment,  to  spend  &  be  spent  for  the  Good  of 
Mankind  is  what  I  chiefly  aim  at — tho*  Now  I  pursue  the  Study  of 
Physick  I  am  far  from  giving  it  any  Preimenence  to  Divinity.  Oh 
No — we  are  employed  it's  true  in  a  necessary  Calling  But  a  Calling 
that  enforces  to  us  the  Weakness  &  Mortality  of  human  nature— 
this  earthly  frame,  a  minute  fabrick,  a  Centre  of  Wonders  is  for  ever 
Subject  to  Diseases  &  Death,  the  very  Air  we  breath[e]  too  often 
proves  noxious — our  food  often  is  armed  with  Poison — the  Very 
Elements  conspire  the  Ruin  of  our  Constitutions,  &  Death  for  ever 
lies  lurking  to  Deceive  us — Now  how  inglorious  must  This  Study 
Appear  when  set  in  Competition  with  Divinity,  the  One  employed 
in  advancing  temporal  Happiness  the  other  eternal, — One  applying 
Remedies  to  a  fading,  mortal  Body — the  other  employed  in  healing 
the  Sickness  of  a  Soul:  immortal  &  everlasting. — Every  Pursuit 
of  Life  must  dwindle  into  nought  when  Divinity  appears — Whai 
Station  in  Life  is  more  honorable  ?  what  more  agreable  ?  than  for  tht 
Embassadors  of  heaven  to  Enjoy  the  fruits  of  thier  Labours — &  th< 
Alas  they  too  often  fail  of  Success,  yet  to  A  truly  generous  &  piou 
Mind  the  Attempt  &  Endeavor  yeilds  some  Comfort — But  wher 
am  I  hurried — ?  I  imagin  Davies  [i.e..  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  lat 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey]  Still  lives — for  how  can  th 
State  of  the  Church  be  presented  to  my  Mind[?]  But  its  Woun 
strikes  my  Heart — Alas  its  Mightyest  Branch  is  lopt  off.  An  Awefu 
Mysterious  Providence!  our  poor  par[ent]  Nassau-Hall  again  le; 
Desolate  &  MelanchoUy.  Oh  it  [is]  a  Wound  too  fatal — the  Stroke 
almost  too  severe — when  the  Sylver  Lockes  of  old  Age,  &  UnUsefuJ 
ness  are  taken  away  then  indeed  its  vain  to  gri[e]ve — But  when  tl 
Charms  of  Beauty,  Vigour,  Health,  &  Youth,  &  all  the  united  Splei 
dors  of  Utility  are  Snatched  away,  the  Blow  is  heavy  &  portent 
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something  important.  Oh  my  friend  you  &  I  have  lost  a  father  a 
friend — he  was  the  bright  Source  of  Advice  &  Consolation,  the  focus 
of  every  Earthly  Virtue — and  Alas  he  bore  to[o]  much  of  the  divine 
Image — he  had  too  much  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Heaven 
to  be  a  long  Sojourner  here  on  Earth,  he  laboured  fast — &  soon 
finished  his  worldly  Task — Oh  it  is  an  Example  worthy  of  Imitation 
— For  to  use  his  own  Words  he  has  served  his  Generations  &  fallen 
asleep. — 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  at  the  printing  his  Validictory  Sermon,  it 
deserves  to  be  printed  in  Letters  of  Gold  in  every  young  Candidate's 
Heart — I  can  at  present  only  inform  you  I  am  very  much  con- 
fined— &  I  hope  for  my  Good — for  the  Town  is  a  Snare  to  betray 
unwary  Youths — Alas  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  a  Seat  of  Corruption, 
&  happy  are  they  who  escape  its  Evils,  &  come  oflF  Conquerors — 
I  am  Indeed  here  in  a  Conflict,  while  you  landed  from  the  World  of 
Iniquity,  enjoy  the  Sweets  of  a  retired  Life. — It  is  a  Pleasure  I  long 
to  enjoy — I  must  Conclude  Wishing  you  Success  in  your  Under- 
takings, Health,  Happiness  &  Prosperity  in  performing  the  Sacred 
(unction,  hoping  at  the  same  time  Yet  to  be  numbred  among  those 
[who]  are  the  Heralds  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. — Who  knows  But 
my  heart  may  be  sufficientiy  changed  to  enter  into  that  holy 
Calfing — for  Grace  is  sufficient  unto  all  Things — I  am  now 

Dear  Sir 

your  very  humble  Servant 
& 

Sincere  friend 

Benjamin  Rush 
P  S.  Excuse  Errors  &  Prolixity 


Benjamin  Rush  to  Dr.  John  Morgan' 

Sir/  Edinburgh  Novem':  16*^:  1766 

As  you  was  kind  eno'  when  I  left  Philadelphia,  to  invite  me  to  the 
Honour  of  a  Correspondence  with  you,  I  have  you  see  assumed  that 
Fredom.  At  present  I  enjoy  so  much  of  the  Fruits  of  your  Benevo- 
lence, that  had  you  never  invited  to  [sic]  me  to  that  Honour,  I 

'Gntz  CoUectiofi,  Dedaradon  of  Independence. 
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should  have  been  impelled  by  the  motives  of  Gratitude  to  write  to 
you. 

The  kind  Recommendatory  Letters  you  gave  my  Friend  M^: 
Potts  and  myself  have  been  of  the  utmost  Service  to  us,  more  es- 
pecially those  you  gave  us  to  the  Professors.  When  we  first  waited 
upon  ZK;  Culleriy  and  told  him  we  had  the  Honour  of  presenting  him 
some  Letters  from  Philadelphia,  he  imediately  answered  "He  hoped 
from  his  good  Friend  D':  Morgan"  After  having  read  his  Letters  he 
took  each  of  us  by  the  hand, — welcomed  us  to  the  College — and  told 
us  "that  his  Attention  to  his  Lectures  and  practise  was  so  great,  and 
constant,  that  He  had  not  time  to  treat  his  Pupils  with  that  Hospital- 
ity he  would  wish  to  do,  but  however  close  my  Attention  (said  He) 
may  be  to  these  necessary  Avocations,  young  Gentlemen  recom- 
mended to  me  from  ZK  Morgan  may  always  depend  upon  my 
imediate  Patronage  and  Friendship" — He  then  made  us  welcome  to 
his  House,  and  commanded  us  to  visit  him  very  often — and  to  show 
us  how  desirous  he  was  to  treat  us  like  his  Friends,  He  introduced 
[us]  to  his  Family,  with  whom  we  have  since  had  the  Honour  of 
spending  an  Evening.  The  Doctor  makes  you  the  perpetual  Subject 
of  his  Conversation,  and  endeavours  to  animate  us  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  Studies  by  setting  your  Dilligence  and  Reputation  as  Ex- 
amples before  us.  He  speaks  highly  of  the  medical  Schools  you  have 
founded  in  Philadelphia,  &  imagins  that  your  Fame  in  America  will 
be  more  durable  than  his  own  in  Europe. 

Acording  to  the  plan  you  proposed  to  me  when  I  left  Philadelphia, 
I  am  now  attending  ZK;  Monroes  Lectures  upon  Anatomy — D': 
Blacks  ingenuous  [sic]  Lectures  upon  Chemistry — ZK;  RusselFs  upon 
Natural  Philosophy, — and  the  great  Doc':  Cullen's  on  the  Institutions 
of  Physic,  the  last  of  whom  daily  exhibits  such  surprizing  Efforts  oi 
Genius  &  Learning,  that  I  am  no  longer  surprized  that  you  used  tc 
call  him  the  Boerhaave  of  his  Age,  and  speak  of  his- great  Merit  witl 
all  those  Emotions  you  were  wont  to  do.  I  find  it  a  painfull  peice  oj 
Labour  to  attend  these  Lectures  as  I  should  do,  and  I  am  now  mon 
fully  convinced  than  ever,  how  much  Sleep  you  must  have  sacrificec 
in  transcribing  those  volumes  of  Learning  you  carried  with  you  tc 
America. 

I  have  had  the  Pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  Af' :  Coon  [i;e. 
Adam  Kuhn]  who  is  now  prosecuting  his  Studies  with  great  Dilli 
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gence  here,  with  a  view  to  graduate  next  Spring.  The  Professors 
speak  in  the  most  exalted  manner  of  his  Abilities,  and  ly  Cullen 
more  especially  in  my  hearing  said,  that  He  knew  no  Person  in  the 
World  better  qualified  to  teach  Botany  and  the  Materia  Medica. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Success  you  met  with  last  Winter 
in  your  Lectures,  as  I  feel  myself  much  interested  in  your  Reputa- 
tion. Science  planted  in  a  Spot  so  advantageous  as  Pennsyhaniaj 
methinks  cannot  help  flourishing  when  reared  by  your  carefull  hand. 
Phyac  had  long  sought  some  new  Abode  in  the  wilds  of  Americaj 
and  sought  in  vain  'till  invited  by  you  She  fixed  her  Residence  in 
Philadelphia.  Methinks  I  see  the  place  of  my  nativity  becoming  the 
Edinburgh  of  America. — The  student  now  no  longer  tears  himself 
from  every  tender  Engagement  and  braves  the  Danger  of  the  Sea  in 
pursuit  of  Knowledge  in  a  foreign  Country. — Methinks  I  see  the 
Streets  of  Philad*:  crouded  with  Sons  of  Science  whom  your  Fame 
has  brought  from  the  remotest  Confines  of  the  Continent.  While 
future  Ages  rise  up  and  hail  the  name  of  Morgan. 

"Aspice  ut  Omnia  Sac*lo  venturo  laetentur" 

rAspice  venturo  laetentur  ut  omnia  scecloV* — Virgil,  Eel.  iv.  52.] 

I  am  much  esteemed  Sir  with  my  best  Compliments  to  M": 

Morgan 

Your 

much  Oblidged 

Most  Obedient  Humble 

My  best  Respects  to  the  Servant 

Medical  Society.  Benjamin  Rush 


John  Macpherson  to  Benjamin  Rush* 
My  dear  Sir 

Yours  by  M'  Stevenson  I  received  today — You  may  be  assured 
I  shall  not  fail  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  your  recommendation — 

We  sat  down  before  S'  Johns  the  17  Ult.  Delays  in  the  arrival  of 
tnwps,  &  the  ill  provision  made  by  people  to  the  Southward  for 
canying  on  a  siege,  have  protracted  this  to  an  unreasonable  length; 
Ao  1  doubt  not  we  shall  in  the  end  carry  the  place,  which  is  now 

*Cintz  CoUectioo,  American  Migcellaneoas.  ^ 
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shut  up  on  every  side— *The  public  papers  will  inform  you  of  the 
progress  we  make,  &  supercede  the  necessity  of  intelligence  from  me^ 
which  my  time  &  situation  will  scarcely  allow  me  to  give — 

I  send  you  some  pieces  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Birch  tree  of  this 
Country — I  am  so  ignorant  of  trees,  as  not  to  know  whether  it  is  to 
be  found  with  us — The  curiosity  of  it  is  it*s  fitness  for  writing. 

My  friend  Jacob  [Rush]  I  fancy  has  forgotten  me.  I  have  not  been 
favored  with  a  line  from  him  since  I  saw  him.  Pray  jog  his  memory, 
&  likewise  I  Benezet's.  They  surely  cannot  be  so  inmiersed  in  Com- 
mittee Business  or  Light  Infantry  duty,  as  not  to  be  able  to  spare 
one  moment  to  give  pleasure  to  an  absent  friend-I  have  determined 
to  write  to  no  one  to  the  southward  who  neglects  to  answer  the 
letters  I  have  written  him  already — This  resolution  is  principally 
the  effect  of  necessity,  &  in  some  degree  of  disappointment  in  being 
so  long  neglected— 

The  day  before  I  left  Ticonderoga,  I  had  an  ague;  But  altho  the 
Ground  of  our  Camp  is  extremely  wet,  I  have  had  nothing  of  that 
rascally  disorder  since  that  time — Indeed  I  know  nothing  so  entirely 
destructive  of  a  soldier  as  it  is.  It  unfits  him  for  any  sort  of  duty,  & 
prevents  every  exertion  of  spirits — 

Where  my  winter  Quarters  will  be  God  only  knows.  The  time  of 
my  seeing  Philadelphia  is  equally  uncertain.  Should  we  penetrate 
farther  into  Canada,  it  may  be  very  long  before  I  see  you— But 
whereever  I  am,  believe  me  ever  yours  &c 

John  Macpherson 

Camp  before  S'  Johns    9  October  1775 

My  best  compliments  to  all  my  friends — I  had  almost  forgot  to 
mention  a  trip  I  had  to  one  of  our  advanced  posts.  La  Prairie,  to 
meet  S'  Luke  La  Corne,  who  desired  persons  might  be  sent  to  hold 
a  Conference  with  him  &  other  principal  Inhabitants  of  Montreal — 
I  rode  in  a  thing  they  call  a  Caleche— Such  roads  &  such  a  Carriage 
I  have  no  ambition  to  see  again — The  Gov'  found  out  M'  Luke's 
intention,  &  prevented  his  coming.  La  Prairie  is  on  the  S'  Lawrence 
nearly  opposite  to  Montreal — The  River  a  noble  one. 
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Benjamin  Rush  to  Anthony  Wayne^ 

My  dear  General  /  Philad*  June  18.  1777 

The  people  of  Pensylvania  possess  so  much  of  the  national  charac- 
ter of  old  Englishmen  that  upon  the  appearance  of  M'  Howe's 
movement  this  way,  they  agreed  to  suspend  the  dispute  about  the 
govemient,  and  to  join  heart  &  hand  in  opposing  him.  The  militia 
law  will  be  executed,  but  from  the  unfortimate  choice  the  populace 
have  made  of  Officers  I  am  afraid  the  ranks  will  be  filled  with 
nothing  but  substitutes.  This  will  eflFectually  put  a  stop  to  the  re- 
cniiting  service  for  the  regular  army  in  our  state,  for  where  will  you 
find  a  man  that  will  enlist  during  the  war  for  20  dollars  bounty  & 
45/  [per]  month,  when  he  can  get  the  same  wages  and  100  dollars 
besides  for  serving  as  a  substitute  two  months  in  the  Militia.  Had 
the  appointment  of  the  militia  officers  been  left  to  the  counsel  or  to 
a  Governor  such  men  would  probably  have  [been]  put  into  office  as 
would  have  drawn  with  them  the  flower  of  the  yeomanry  of  the 
state  into  the  field.  This  is  only  one  of  above  100  defects  we  have 
already  discovered  in  our  rascally  constitution  in  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  reduce  it  to  practice. 

The  pamphflet  which  accompanies  this  letter  has  been  ascribed 
to  me.  If  it  has  not  carried  conviction  along  with  it,  it  will  serve  at 
least  to  shew  that  I  have  been  actuated  by  the  principles  of  an 
honest  citizen  &  a  friend  to  liberty  in  the  opposition  I  have  given  to 
the  execution  of  the  goverment.  In  my  opinion  the  goverment  of 
Turkey  is  not  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  goverment  of  Pensyl- 
vania.—If  it  should  finally  be  established,  I  shall  bear  my  testimony 
against  it  by  quitting  the  state.  But  my  fears  upon  this  subject  are 
nearly  at  an  end.  Gen^  Mifflin  has  proclaimed  war  against  it. 
^hitehiU  the  leader  of  the  house  moved  to  have  him  committed  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  their  "dignities."  The  general  curses  the 
goverment,  and  adds  that  its  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
rascals.  Col :  Reed  has  spoken  his  mind  with  a  manly  decision  upon 
the  subject  of  our  dispute.  He  will  accept  of  nothing  under  the 
goverment  till  it  is  altered.  A  few  letters  from  you  to  your  friends 
in  Chester  County  will  put  an  end  to  its  existence  for  ever.  Honest 
John  Morton  your  old  correspondent  it  is  said  died  of  grief  at  the 

»  Wayne  Papers. 
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prospect  of  the  misery  >^rhich  he  foresaw  would  be  brought  upon 
Pensylvania  by  her  present  form  of  goverment. — 

The  ace"  we  receive  daily  of  the  strength  discipline — and  spirit 
of  our  army  give  us  great  pleasure.  I  need  not  add,  that  we  expect 
[to]  hear  that  the  Pensylvanians  will  show  us  the  "metal  of  thier 
pasture"  in  the  day  of  tryal.  Let  not  Virginia  bear  away  from  us  the 
palm  of  military  glory.  I  am  sure  our  men  are  made  of  as  good  stuff 
for  soldiers  and  officers  as  any  men  on  the  continent. — As  for  your- 
self my  dear  friend — may  you  be  glutted  with  well  earned  fame — 
"for  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor"— I  am  sure  **you  are  the  most 
offending  man  alive."  God  bless  you. 

Yours — yours — yours 
Benj"  Rush. 

Benjamin  Rush  to  Anthony  Wayne" 
My  Dear  Sir/  Philad*  August  6.  1779. 

There  was  but  one  thing  wanting  in  your  late  successful  attack 
upon  Stoney  point  to  complete  your  happiness,  and  that  is  the  wound 
you  received,  should  have  affected  your  hearing — for  I  fear  you  will 
be  stunned  thro'  those  organs  with  your  own  praises.  ^-Our  Streets 
for  many  days  rung  with  nothing  but  the  name  of  General  Wayne. 
You  are  remembred  constantly  next  to  our  great  &  good  General 
Washington  over  our  claret,  and  madeira.  You  have  established  the 
national  character  of  our  country.  You  have  taught  our  enemies  that 
bravery — humanity — &  magnimimity  [sic]  are  the  national  virtues  of 
the  Americans.  Accept  my  Dear  Sir  of  my  share  of  Gratitude  for  the 
honor  &  services  you  have  done  our  cause  and  country. — M"  Rush 
joins  in  the  offering,  and  when  our  little  ones  are  able  to  repeat  your 
name  we  shall  not  fail  to  tell  them  in  recounting  the  exploits  of  our 
American  heroes  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  you  for  thier 
freedom  &  happiness. — 

Adieu— my  Dear  friend,  and  be  asured  of  the  sincere  affection  and 

Yours  most 
sincerely 
Benj"  Rush. 

PS:  Many  congratulations  upon  Count  D*  Estang's  victories  in  the 
West  Indies.— Britain  I  hope  will  soon  enjoy  the  heroic  pleasure  of 

"  Wayne  Papers,  VII,  83. 
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dying  in  the  last  ditch.  Are  not  peace— liberty— &  independance 
before  us? — There  will  be  no  end  to  our  commerce — freedom — and 
happiness. — I  had  like  to  have  added  grandeur — but  grandeur 
belongs  not  to  republics. — Best  comp'*  to  Col:  Butler  &  Major 
Stewart  who  shared  so  largely  with  you  in  the  danger  &  glory  of 
your  late  victory. — 


Anthony  Wayne  to  Benjamin  Rush" 

Head  Quarters  Ebenezer 

State  of  Georgia  lo^  May  1782 
My  Dear  friend 

Your  very  polite  favor  of  the  30^  Oct'  1782  was  handed  me  by 
Capt.  Read  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  dreary  desarts,  between  Georgia 
&  Florida.  I  only  regret  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  receive  him 
in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes;  &  better  suited  to  his 
Merits;  however  like  a  generous  soldier,  he  accepted  of  a  piece  of 
cold  beef  &  ricCy  &  drank  of  Alegator  water,  with  the  same  cheerful- 
ness, as  he  would  have  participated  of  old  green  madeira,  &  every 
delicacy  that  abounds  on  your  most  luxuriant  Phil*,  tables;  because 
he  knew  it  was  accompanied  by  a  sincere  welcome; — a  welcome 
which  every  genuine  whig,  &  friend  to  Doct':  Rush  will  always  meet 
frwnme. 

If  in  the  course  of  this  arduous  struggle  for  liberty,  any  part  of  my 
Conduct  shou'd  be  such  as  to  merit  the  Approbation  of  my  Country, 
&  the  esteem  of  my  friends,  I  shall  consider  it  a  rich  reward,  for  every 
difficulty  &  danger,  that  I  have  experienced. 

I  am  extremely  Obliged  by  your  kind  &  judicial  advice,  but  my 
Dear  Sir  I  have  it  not  in  my  choice  to  follow  it, — the  only  covering 
to  screen  me  from  the  burning  ray*s  of  the  meredian  sun,  the  rude 
thunder  storms,  &  baneful  evening  air, — are  the  concave  heavens, 
&  a  horsemans  cloak,  which  probably  will  be  the  case  for  the  chief 
part  of  the  Campaign; — our  regimen  is  rice,  poor  beef,  &  Alegator 
water,  which  in  addition  to  the  British  bullet  &  bayonet,  the  tonuny- 
hock,  or  scalping  knife  of  their  less  Savage  allies^  the  Chickasaws, 
Choctaws,  Tapoockaws,  Tukkebatches,  Nitahoorits,  Makatasas, 
Apalachcs,    Sakuspagas,    Timookahs,    Okmulghes,    CherakeeSy    & 

^  Wayne  Papers;  draft  copy. 
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Owaquaphenogas;— affords  no  very  flattering  prospect  of  seeing 
Penns*.  in  health  &  safety;— Apropos— will  you  be  so  Obliging  as  to 
have  the  inclosed  extract  of  a  letter  inserted  in  one,  or  more,  of  the 
Phil*,  papers,  as  it  probably  may  be  the  surest  channel,  thro'  which 
the  fate  of  that  Gallant  Partizan,  can  reach  the  ears  of  his  friends, 
some  of  whom  live  in  Penns*.  &  others  in  Virginia? 

Notwithstanding  the  true  picture  I  have  drawn,  &  surrounded  as 
we  are  by  Hostile  savages,  I  don't  dispair  of  surmounting  every 
difficulty  &  soon  restoring  liberty  &  happiness,  to  a  people  whose 
situation  was  not  to  be  envied  scarcely  by  the  Damned; — I  mean 
the  Inhabitants  of  Georgia, — when  this  is  affected,  I  shall  retire  to 
my  paternal  seat,  &  rise  again  to  the  private  Citizen. 

till  when  &  ever  believe  me  your 

Affectionate  friend 
Ant'^  Wayne 


Benjamin  Rush  to  Elias  Boudinot" 

Dear  Sir/  Philad*:  Aug*  2~*:  1783 

I  am  sorry  to  find  by  a  letter  from  M"  Rush  that  my  answer  to 
yours  by  her  has  miscarried.  I  hope  it  has  not  gone  into  New  York. 
Please  to  enquire  after  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  conduct  of  our  counsel  or  of  the 
citizens  of  Philad*: — I  should  wish  they  were  a  thousand  times  more 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  provided  thier  infamy  would 
justify  the  Congress.  Indeed  my  friend  the  states  deceive  you  in 
thier  pretended  sympathy  with  you.  Strangers  from  Europe  as  well 
as  every  state  in  the  Union  condemn  you.  You  are  called  the  little 
Congress,  &  in  many  companies  no  Congress  at  all.  Our  whole  state 
have  taken  part  with  the  counsel  &  the  city  of  Philad*:,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  some  measures  will  be  adopted  when  the  assembly 
meets  (unless  yoiir  return  to  Philad*:  prevents  them)  that  will 
seperate  us  for  ever.  Madness  you  know  begets  madness. — The  first 
act  will  probably  be  to  put  a  stop  to  our  taxes  being  paid  into  the 
foederal  treasury.  The  report  of  this,  has  already  affected  M'  Morris's 
notes.  You  have  no  time  to  loose.  For  God's  sake — be  wise — &  let 
not  those  words  dignity  of  Congress  produce  the  same  fatal  effects 

13  Gratz  GsUecdon,  Dedaradon  of  Independence. 
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upon  our  Union,  that  Supremacy  of  parliament  has  produced  upon 
the  British  empire.  The  house  is  on  fire — it  is  no  matter  where  it 
kindled,  or  who  blew  the  flame— Buckets— Buckets  should  be  the 
ay  of  every  good  citizen.  We  do  not  want  you  back  again  for  our 
own  sakcs.  We  know  full  well  how  much  of  the  1 50,000  [per]  annum 
you  spend  among  us  comes  out  of  the  Pensylvania  treasury.  You 
cannot  hurt  us  by  your  absence  unless  you  can  carry  our  Delaware — 
(the  Vehicle,)  &  our  Germans  &  Quakers  (the  sources  of  all  our 
wealth  along  with  you).  I  am  known  [by]  but  a  small  part  of  your 
body— none  of  them  swallow  bolusses  from  my  shop — but  I  solemnly 
dcdare  that  I  view  thier  sullen — pettish — puerile  absence  from  our 
city  in  so  alarming  a  light  to  our  Union,  &  future  consequence  as  a 
Nation,  that  I  would  willingly  give  1000  Guineas  to  bring  them  back 
again  (if  it  was  only  for  one  month)  to  Philadelphia.  I  protest  no 
defeat  or  catastrophe  that  happened  to  us  during  the  war  distressed 
me  half  so  much  as  your  present  Conduct.  "The  Congress  is  angry — 
The  Sovereigns  of  the  new  world  are  in  a  passion— at  what— Has 
England  broken  her  late  treaty — ?  Is  all  Europe  in  arms  ag*.  her? — 
no— Sergeant  Nogel  [i.e.,  Nagel]  called  them  rascals — and  a  few 
drunken  soldiers  insulted  them  as  they  walked  the  streets. — Oh!  no 
this  is  not  all— M'  Dickinson  looked  crolly  [sic]  on,  and  tho*  called 
upon  over  and  over  would  not  run  the  dogs  thro'  the  body. "  This  is 
the  daily  language  my  friend  of  every  table  &  of  every  company  in 
our  city.  I  am  distressed  to  hear  such  things.  Dearly  as  I  love  my 
native  state,  I  could  chearfully  sacrifice  a  great  part  of  her  honor  to 
save  the  honor — I  almost  hate  the  word — it  smells  of  dignity — I 
ought  to  have  written  the  CHARACTER  of  Congress.— 
\\lth  love  to  all  the  family  I  am  D'  Sir  in  great  sincerity  yours 

Benj"  Rush 

PS:  Three  wrongs  will  not  make  one  right.  The  soldiers  did  wrong  in 
revolting — The  Counsel  did  wrong  in  not  calling  out  the  militia — & 
the  G)ngress  are  doing  wrong  in  remaining  at  Princeton. — The  two 
former  have  come  right — Congress  alone  persevere  in  the  wrong. — 
If  you  fled  for  safety— come  back — the  Mutiny  is  quieted — If  you 
fled  'till  a  power  could  be  collected  to  protect  you,  come  back— here 
*re  1500  of  your  troops  devoted  to  your  wills. — But  if  you  availed 
yourselves  of  an  ostensible  excuse  only  to  detatch  Congress  from 
thier  strong  hold  in  Philad* — Then  stay  where  you  are  *till  you  are 
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duped,  and  laughed  at  on  Hudson's  river. — Excuse  the  freedom  with 
which  I  write  to  you.  I  honour  your  Authority — I  am  zealous  above 
all  things  for  our  Union — and  I  place  all  my  hopes  of  the  safety 
perpetuity  &  happiness  of  our  goverment  in  the  success  of  the  late 
wise  &  benevolent  resolutions  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  of 
finance. — 


William  Bingham  to  Benjamin  Rush^* 

Hague  Septem  28th  1785 
Dear  Sir 

I  feel  with  very  poignant  Distress  the  Account  your  Letters  con- 
vey of  the  unfavorable  State  of  Politics  in  Pennsylvania 

Want  of  Union— of  Energy — &  of  System  have  occasioned  our 
Misfortunes,  &  our  Party  will  never  recover  its  Weight  &  Influence, 
untill  it  has  recourse  to  those  necessary  but  long  neglected  Qualities— 

Your  observation  is  very  just — that  we  have  suffered  by  many  of 
the  leading  Characters  being  too  greedy  after  Offices,  which  is  not 
only  attended  with  Loss  of  Reputation  to  a  Party,  but  a  general 
Neglect  of  its  Interests,  after  the  Object  that  occasioned  their 
Exertions,  has  been  attained — 

Before  my  Departure,  I  foresaw  &  predicted  these  Consequences, 
&  therefore  wished  to  see  Characters  brought  forward,  whose 
Perseverance  in  the  Cause  from  Patriotism  &  public  Virtue,  could 
be  depended  on,  &  whose  Fortunes,  &  Situation  in  Life,  placed  them 
above  the  Pursuits  &  Emoluments  of  Office 

But  all  Attempts  were  unavailing — I  then  began  to  despair,  as 
I  was  convinced  that  our  preponderating  Influence  arose  from 
adventitious  Circumstances,  of  a  temporary  Nature,  &  required  a 
great  Deal  of  Caution  &  disinterested  Conduct  to  preserve  it— 

I  ardently  wish,  that  you  may  be  right  in  your  Conjectures,  re- 
specting  a  Change  in  the  Rulers  of  the  State;— but,  I  am  afraid,  you 
are  too  sanguine; — Success  must  however  depend  on  proper  Charac- 
ters being  brought  forward,  &  on  proper  Measures  being  pursued, 
to  support  them — 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  AflFairs  of  our  State,  that  a  Reformation 
ought  to  take  place,  but  in  the  general  Politics  of  the  Confederation — 

1^  Gratz  G>llectioiiy  Old  G>iigre88. 
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Our  miserable  pitifull  System  has  occasioned  the  United  States  to 
become  a  ''Byword  amongst  Nations/'  &  as  a  Member  of  this  great 
Republic,  I  have  my  Feelings  daily  tortured  with  the  Consideration 
&  Contrast,  of  whai  we  are^  &  what  we  ought  to  bey  in  the  Eyes  of  the 
European  Powers. — 

This  Country  exhibits  Scenes,  similar  to  those  now  passing  in  our 
State; — Two  Parties  are  contending  for  Power,  &  every  Art  & 
Stratagem  that  the  Management  of  Parties,  is  susceptible  of,  are 
made  use  of,  to  insure  Success — 

It  is  a  Scene,  that  a  Republican  may  contemplate  with  great 
Advantage; — he  may  derive  many  important  Benefits,  from  the 
Examples,  which  these  practical  Lessons  daily  teach  him — 

The  Apathy  &  Indifference  to  public  Affairs,  that  now  exist 
amongst  the  republican  Party  cannot  be  of  long  Diu-ation,  if  those 
who  compose  it,  have  any  Feeling  for  the  Situation  of  their  Country — 

I  have  wrote  to  M'  Willing,  &  desired  lum  to  pay  the  Amount  of 
my  Subscription  in  Loan  Office  Certificates,  to  the  College — I  am 
happy  to  hear  that  this  Seminary  of  Learning  is  likely  to  become  so 
extensively  usefiill — 

Please  to  make  my  respectfull  Complements  &  those  of  M"" 
Bingham  to  M"  Rush,  &  believe  me  to  be  with  affectionate  Regard 

D'  Sir 
Your  obed*  hble  Serv* 
W"  Bingham 


James  Beattie  to  Benjamin  Rush" 

Aberdeen  12  December  1786. 
Sir 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  Your  letter  about  six  weeks  ago,  to- 
gether with  the  Diploma.  I  was  then  confined  by  a  severe  ilness, 
which  has  proved  very  tedious,  and  of  which  I  have  not  yet  got  the 
better.  This  will  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  long  silence. 

And  now.  Sir,  when  I  sit  down  to  write,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  express  the  warmth  of  my  gratitude  to  You,  and  the  high 
sense  I  entertain  of  the  very  great  honour  done  me  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  If  circumstances  would  permit,  I  should  be 

^  Dreer  G)llectioii,  English  Poets. 
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happy  m  an  oppoTtutwt?"  of  crossing  the  Atlantick,  and  returning  my 
thanks  in  person.  But,  that  npt  being  in  my  power,  I  must  satisfy 
myself  with  assuring  them  by  letter,  that  I  shall  to  the  end  of  my 
life  retain  a  most  grateful  sense  of  their  goodness,  and  (which  I  know 
they  will  look  upon  as  the  best  return  I  can  make  for  it)  endeavour, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  poor  abilities,  so  to  promote  the  cause  of  Truth 
and  of  Good  Learning,  as  to  prove  myself  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  their  Friendship.  To  be  connected  with  so  respectable  and  so 
learned  a  Society,  is  a  circumstance  which  I  can  never  cease  to 
reflect  upon  with  most  particular  satisfaction. 

I  must  beg  You  will  present  my  humble  respects,  and  most  affec- 
tionate compliments,  to  The  Illustrious  and  Venerable  President 
[Benjamin  Franklin],  and  the  other  learned  Gentlemen,  whose  sub- 
scriptions do  me  so  much  honour.  May  their  labours  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  and  the  advancement  of  human  happiness, 
be  ever  successful.  Though,  for  the  wisest  purposes  no  doubt. 
Providence  has  so  disposed  affairs,  that  I  cannot  now  have  the  happi- 
ness to  call  the  Citizens  of  The  United  States  of  America  my  fellow- 
subjects,  I  must  ever  love  them  as  my  Brethren,  and  rejoice  in  their 
prosperity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  perfect  regard  and  esteem. 

Sir. 

Your  ever-obliged  and  most  faithful 

servant 

J  Beattie. 
D'  Rush 


Benjamin  Rush  to  John  Dickinson" 

Dear  Sir  / 

The  enclosed  pamphflet  written  with  a  design  to  procure  furthfr 
alterations  in  our  penal  law,  humbly  solicits  your  acceptance. — It 
has  made  many  converts  in  our  city  from  the  assistance  it  has  de- 
rived from  the  miserable  Spectacle  which  is  daily  before  our  eyes. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  your  College  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  Pupils  are  coming  &  expected  in  great 
numbers  from  Maryland — Virginia  &  even  North  Carolina.  Twenty 

l^  Logan  Papers. 
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Toui^  men  will  graduate  there  in  May.  The  philosophical  apparatus 
has  been  recdved  in  good  order,  &  has  given  great  Satisfaction  to  the 
Masters  &  Scholars.  The  dtizens  of  Carlisle  have  lately  bought  & 
pyea  to  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  Principal  a  neat  commodious 
stone  house.  Thus  Sir— after  all  our  difficulties  &  disappointments,  ^ 
heaven  has  at  last  crowned  our  labors  &  wishes  with  success. 

The  German  Collie  at  Lancaster  bids  fair  for  becoming  a  wealthy 
&  useful  seminary.  The  Germans  subscribe  liberally  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
consecrated  with  peculiar  pomp  &  solemnity  on  the  6""  day  of  next 
June.  From  these  two  Colleges  we  hope  will  issue  rays  of  knowledge 
which  shall  finally  reform  our  constitution  &  laws,  and  humanize 
even  the  half  dvilized  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Counties  of 
Pennsylvania.— 

With  respectfiil  Comp'*  to  M"  Dickinson  &  Miss  Sally— &  kindest 
remembrance  of  Miss  Maria  in  which  M"  Rush  joins,  I  am  Dear  Sir 
Your  affectionate 
humble 
Servant 
Benj":  Rush 
Philad':  April  5"" 
1787. 


Benjamih  Rush  to  George  Washington'' 

Sir  /  Philadelphia  26""  April  1788. 

I  received  a  small  quantity  of  the  mangel  wizrzel  or  Scarcity  root 
seeds  a  few  days  ago  from  D'  Lettsom  of  London.  In  distributing 
these  seeds  among  the  friends  of  Agriculture  in  this  country,  I 
should  have  been  deficient  in  duty,  and  patriotism,  to  have  neg- 
lected to  send  a  small  portion  of  them  to  your  Excellency. — 

The  pamphflet  which  accompanies  the  seeds  will  fiimish  your 
Excellency  with  a  particular  account  of  the  method  of  cultivating— 
as  also— of  the  great  encrease,  &  useful  qualities  of  this  extraor- 
dinary V^etable. — 

From  an  acurate  examination  of  the  plant,  the  botanists  have 
agreed  in  its  being  a  mongrel  Species  of  the  Beet.  D':  Lettsom  has 
called  it  the  "Beta  Hebrida." 

n  Gnia  CoUectioii,  Dedanition  of  Independence. 
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With  respectful  Compliments  to  M"  Washington  in  which  M" 
Rush  joins,  &  sincere  wishes  for  your  Excellency's  health  &  hapfn- 
ness,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 

most  obedient  Servant 
Benj**:  Rush. 


Thomas  FitzSimons  to  Benjamin  Rush^® 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  not  troubled  you  with  a  Letter  since  my  Arrival  here, 
having  in  fact  Nothing  to  communicate  Worthy  your  attention. 
The  proceedings  of  our  house  are  daily  published,  and  you  have 
Correspendents  here  more  in  the  Secret  (if  there  is  any)  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be.  I  have  hitherto  been  pretty  busily  employd  in  the 
business  of  the  day,  which  is  Important,  and  in  Which  I  possibly  can 
be  more  usefuU  than  any  other  as  yet.  There  is  the  most  perfect 
harmony  among  the  Members,  tho  the  Subject  under  Consideration 
is  Considered  as  Affecting  Very  differently  the  different  Members  of 
the  Union,  We  have  in  most  instances  Succeeded  in  Obtaining  pro- 
tection for  the  Domestic  Manufactures,  which  I  think  Important  in 
itself  and  more  so  as  it  Manifests  a  Spirit  of  Accomodation.  This 
business  will  be  got  thru  in  its  first  stage  (The  Committee  of  the 
Whole)  to  day— it  has  so  intirely  Occupyd  us  that  Little  else  has  been 
tho* :  of— The  Article  of  Salt  ,bro*  forw^  our  Colleague  Scot,  who 
opposed  it  Strongly— &  I  suspect  We  shall  not  find  in  him  a  Very 
tractable  Assistant  in  the  divisions  upon  particular  points.  There 
has  been  no  appearance  of  Concert  in  any  of  the  states.  When  the 
questions  become  more  Important  we  must  Endeavor  to  draw  more 
together— The  Vice  presid*  will  be  here  to  day — &  the  people  of  this 
place  are  preparing  to  Receive  him  with  some  formality.  Their 
behaviour  generally  appears  very  unexceptionable  &  thdr  del^ates 
ha\*e  been  serviceable  in  the  Business  of  Impost — I  do  not  find  that 
there  is  the  most  distant  Idea  of  Removal,  but  it  may  happen  that 
the  State  of  the  Treasurj-  may  bring  it  into  Mew  very  soon  after  th« 
Presid**  arrival.  That  object  must  Engage  our  attention.  Hard] 
Goes  home  in  a  day  or  two,  I  suppose  to  be  absent  for  a  Considerabk 
time*  M'  Scott  talks  of  returning  too,  but  I  dont  know  that  he  ti 

tt  Gmtx  ColkctkA,  Old  Cbi^rest. 
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Serious — The  Georgians  arrived  Yesterday  so  that  the  Representa- 
tioii  is  Nearly  Compleated — as  M'  Clymer  is  with  You  it  will  not  be 
Necessary — for  me  to  say  any  thing  about  the  Politicks  of  Pensylv*. 
I  am  Very  happy  at  the  Issue  of  your  Corporation  Election,  but  am 
Surprized  to  see  your  Man  Buren  Engaged  with  the  Chief  Justice  & 
Lewis — Those  disagreements  will  be  taken  Advantage  of,  &  ought 
to  be  avoided.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  as  often  as  Con- 
venient and  When  my  services  can  be  usefull — I  hope  I  need  not 
tell  you,  they  May  be  Commanded.  You  will  be  so  good  to  make  my 
best  Respects  to  the  Good  Lady  &  believe  me  to  be 

Dear  Sir 

Y'  M^  hble  serv' 

Tho'.  FitzSimons 
New  York  20  April  1789— 

Doct'Rush 


J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg  to  Benjamin  Rush^' 

New  York  June  17^  1790. 
Dear  Sir 

Some  circumstances,  that  have  lately  arisen  induce  me  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  this  Morning  in  The  House  to  request  your  Senti- 
ments on  a  Subject  which  is  like  to  involve  the  Pensylv*.  Delegation 
in  some  difficulties;  I  do  not  wish  that  any  of  my  Colleagues  should 
know  I  have  wrote  you  on  the  subject,  and  if  you  please  to  give  me 
your  Sentiments  They  shall  remain  inter  nos — The  removal  of  Con- 
gress from  this  place  becomes  every  day  more  necessary,  The 
reasons  are  obvious  to  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  politics 
carrying  on — It  is  now  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  guides  the  Movements  of  the  Eastern  Phalanx;  They 
arc  now  ready  to  sacrifice  every  other  object,  provided  They  can 
thereby  gain  the  assumption  of  the  State  Debts.  They  now  offer  a 
Carte  blanche  for  the  permanent  Seat,  provided  we  will  join  in 
carrying  the  assumption,  and  permit  the  temporary  Seat  to  remain 
here  for  two  years  longer — The  difficulties  arising  with  me,  which 
prevent  my  joining  in  the  measure  are  these.  I  can  not  reconcile  it 

to  my  feelings  to  vote  for  a  measure  which  in  my  opinion  is  unjust, 

i*Gntz  CoUectioii,  Generals  in  the  Revelation. 
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in  order  to  obtain  a  doubtfvill  good — I  have  likewise  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  N.  York  politics,  that  I  really  believe,  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years  residence  in  this  place.  The  Southern  Members  should 
come  forward,  and  propose  to  the  Yorkers,  to  remain  two  years 
longer  provided  the  permanent  Seat  should  be  fixd  on  the  Pdwtomac, 
that  the  Yorkers  would  accede  to  the  proposal — The  Southern 
Members  have  some  suspicion  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  in 
agitation  and  in  order  to  counteract  it,  propose  to  fix  the  temporary 
Seat  in  Philad*.  for  lo,  15,  or  20  years,  provided  the  permanent  Seat 
shall  then  be  on  the  Potowmac — The  Southern  Members  have 
hitherto  acted  with  great  Candour  on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  more 
inclind  to  accede  to  their  proposal,  because  no  Conditions  are  an- 
nexd  that  may  be  thought  dishonorable,  and  because  in  the  course 
of  15  or  20  years.  Circumstances  may  alter  cases. — It  is  needless  to 
enlarge;  This  short  sketch  will  fully  explain  the  predicament  in 
which  we  stand.— I  will  only  add,  that  the  different  interests  arc  so 
equally  pois'd,  that  Pensylv*.  can  turn  it  in  favor  of  either. 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

Yours  Sincerely 
P:  Muhlenberg 

Benjamin  Rush  to  Elias  Boudinot^ 

My  dear  friend  /  Philadelphia  Septem'  25.  1793 

The  sympathy  contained  in  your  most  affectionate  letter  of 
yesterday,  was  a  cordial  to  my  soul. — 

HERE  will  I  meet  my  Ebenezer^  for  thu's  far  hath  the  Lord  pre- 
served and  helped  me. — Hitherto  I  have  endeavoured  to  have  no 
will  of  my  own,  as  to  my  surviving  the  present  calamity.  I  can  truly 
say,  that  no  anxiety  for  my  family,  has  produced  for  a  moment,  a 
wish  for  life.  The  widow's  husband,  and  the  orphan's  father  I  am 
sure  will  take  care  of  them. 

The  disease  continues  to  spread.  In  short  tho'  all  our  citizens  arc 
not  confined,  yet  from  the  general  diffusion  of  the  contagion,  thro 
every  street  in  the  city,  no  body  is  perfectly  well.  One  complains  oi 
giddiness,  or  head  ach — another  of  chills — others  of  pains  in  the  bad 
&  stomach,  and  all  have  more  or  less  quickness  of  pulse  and  redness 

^  Sodety  G>llection. 
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or  yellowness  in  the  eyes.  No  words  can  describe  the  distress  which 

pervades  all  ranks  of  people,  from  the  combined  operations  of  fear — 

grief — poverty — despair  and  death. — More  tears  have  been  shed  in 

my  entry,  and  in  my  back  parlour,  within  the  last  month,  than  have 

been  shed  perhaps  for  years  before  in  our  city.  Never  can  I  forget  the 

awful  sight  of  mothers  wringing  thier  hands, — fathers  dumb  for  a 

iriiile  with  fear  &  apprehension — and  children  weeping  aloud  before 

me,  all  calling  upon  me  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  their  sick  relations. 

But  this  is  but  a  faint  pictxire  of  the  distress  of  our  city.  My  labors 

m  combatting  the  disease  have  been  great,  &  before  I  was  precluded 

from  a  close  and  vigilant  attention  upon  my  patients, — they  were 

successful  in  99  casesout  [of]  an  100, — but  my  principal  exertions  have 

been  created  by  the  pride — ignorance — and  prejudices  of  my  medical 

brethren.  From  the  dull  D':  Kuhn,  down  to  the  volatile  D':  B. 

Duffield  (D':  Griffitts  &  five  or  six  others,  chiefly  my  old  pupils, 

excepted)  they  have  all  combined  to  oppose, — to  depreciate,  and 

even  to  slander  the  new  remedies.  [Name  erased]'s  letter  has  cost  our 

city  several  hundred  inhabitants.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  person 

having  recovered  by  the  use  of  the  West  India  remedies  since  Kuhn 

left  the  dty — from  which  we  now  infer  that  [name  erased]'s  family 

and  all  Kuhn's  patients  had  nothing  but  common  remitting  fevers 

from  coldy  instead  of  the  malignant  contagion.  Kuhn's  last  printed 

letter  has  added  much  to  the  mischief  of  his  first  absurd  publication. 

But  why  complain  of  the  ignorance,  or  malice  of  my  brethren? — 

They  are  a  part  of  the  instruments  of  the  divine  displeasure  against 

our  wicked  city. 

"When  Obedient  natxire  knows  his  will 
A  Doctor,  or  Disease,  alike  can  kill." 

It  b  computed  that  100  persons  upon  an  average  have  been  buried 
every  day  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  days.  The  sick  suffer  from  the 
want,  not  only  of  Physicians — bleeders — nurses  &  friends,  but  from 
the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Five  physicians — four 
students  of  medicine  and  three  bleeders  have  died  of  the  disorder. 
But  the  mortality  falls  chiefly  upon  the  poor,  who  by  working  in  the 
son,  excite  the  contagion  into  action.  Whole  families  have  been 
twcpt  away  by  it.  Some  of  the  wealthy  are  at  last  affected.  M':  Van 
Wkle—M'  Powel — M":  Blodget  &  M'  Clymer,  are  at  present  con- 
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fined  by  it.  Van  berkle  is  in  danger.  By  the  help  of  a  banister  I  con- 
tinue to  climb  up  about  a  dozen  pairs  of  stairs  every  day.  My  milk 
&  vegetable  diet  (for  I  loathe  meat  &  fermented  liquors),  an  obsti- 
nate wakefulness  for  nearly  a  week  before  my  late  indisposition,— 
profuse  night  sweats, — my  disease — my  remedies,  and  above  all  my 
constant  labors,  have  reduced  me  to  the  weakness  of  an  old  man  of 
80.  Nothing  scarcely  is  left  of  what  I  was,  two  months  ago,  but  my 
Voice  and  my  usual  Spirits.  But  in  my  present  debilitated  state,  my 
divine  master  still  honours  me  to  work  for  him.  In  my  parlour,  on 
my  couch,  &  even  in  my  bed  I  prescribe  for  50  to  100  people,  chiefly 
the  poor,  every  day.  Adieu — my  dear  friend — Give  my  love  to  my 
dear  aunt  &  to  all  our  dear  friends,  and  continue  to  pray  for  our  dis- 
tressed, and  desolating  [sic]  city  as  well  as  for  your 

sincere  &  affectionate 
Benj**  Rush. 

PS:  Tell  the  whole  village  of  Eliz^**:  town  to  lift  up  their  hands  & 
hearts  to  heaven  "without  ceasing"  for  us. — 


Benjamin  Rush  to  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe*^ 

My  dear  friend  /  Philad*  Decem'  19^^.  1794 

Accept  of  my  thanks  for  your  letter  by  the  Pigon. — Your  next, 
I  hope  will  contain  all  the  Medical  News  of  Edinburgh. — 

We  have  nothing  interesting  here.  A  Syncope  has  taken  place  in 
medicine  in  our  University.  D'  Priestley  has  declined  the  chemical 
Chair,  and  as  yet  no  Successor  has  been  appointed  to  it.  D'  B 
Duffield  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  Midwifry  gratis — under  the 
patronage  of  D'  Shippen. — The  design  of  this  volunteer  course  was 
to  defeat  D'  Price  who  has  merit,  and  would  otherwise  have  had  a 
large  private  Class.  Actuated  by  resentment,  the  D':  has  written  to 
a  M'  Steel  in  London  to  come  over  to  our  city  &  to  teach  Anatomy 
with  him,  thereby  to  lessen  the  reputation  &  class  of  D'  Shippen.— 
I  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  measure.  I  have  taken,  &  shall  take  nc 
part  in  the  dispute. — 

B  Duffield  seldom  concludes  a  lecture  without  a  phillipic  against 
me.  D'  Kuhn  delivered  the  two  lectures  upon  the  yellow  fever  a  fei» 

n  Dreer  G>llectiony  Letters  of  Benjamin  Ruah. 
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days  ago,  which  you  heard  last  year.  His  class  smiled  at  him  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  he  was  employed  in  reading  them.  But 
low  as  he  is  with  the  Students,  he  is  still  the  Apollo  of  the  College 
of  Physidans. 

D'  Griffitts,  D'  Physick  &  D'  Dewees  (late  of  Philad*  County) 
continue  to  support  my  principles  &  practice  in  their  utmost  extent. 
jy  Physick  is  rising  into  great  business,  more  expecially  in  Surgery. 
I  have  requested  your  grand  Papa  [Dr.  John  Redman]  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  my  Inquiries.  The 
2^:  edition  of  the  Account  of  the  yellow  fever  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  our  dty.  It  contains  but  few  additions.  I  have  reserved  all 
die  facts  and  opinions  suggested  by  the  disease  this  year,  for  another 
volume  to  be  published  (if  my  health  be  spared)  next  Summer. — 

I  am  preparing  three  or  four  clinical  lectures  upon  the  Gout,  to 
which  I  shall  apply  some  of  my  prindples. 

M"  Rush— M'  Alexander,  &  all  my  little  folks,  join  in  love  to  you 
&  M'  Fisher  w^  :  my  dear  friend  your  affectionate 

preceptor 

Benj"  Rush 

PS:  our  winter  fevers,  are  (as  last  winter)  strongly  marked  with 
Bile,  &  require  copious  bleeding. 


Benjamin  Rush  to  John  Dickinson** 

My  Dear  friend  /  Philad*:  October  11.  1797. 

Your  pamphflet  and  letter  came  safe  to  hand.  Never  'till  now  did 
I  know,  you  were  the  Author  of  the  letters  under  the  signatxire  of 
Fabius  in  defence  of  the  general  Goverment.  I  read  them  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  time,  and  have  often  since  spoken  of  them  as  the  most 
practical  &  useful  things  published  upon  the  Controversy  which 
then  agitated  the  public  mind. — 

I  will  chearfully  undertake  to  forward  three  or  four  copies  of  the 
work  to  France,  and  accompany  it  with  a  short  preface  in  which 
I  shall  give  an  ace'  of  the  author.  Your  name  was  well  known  in 
France  in  1769.  Your  letters  added  to  the  seeds  of  liberty  planted  in 
that  country  by  Montesquieu,  Ruisseau  &  Voltaire. 

8  Logan  Papers. 
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Our  fever  is  evidently  upon  the  decline.  Such  seasons  as  we  have 
just  witnessed  are  called  ''the  Doctors  harvests/'  To  me  it  has  been 
a  harvest,  but  it  has  been  of  unprofitable  labor,  anxious  days,  sleep- 
less nights,  and  a  full  and  overflowing  measure  of  the  most  merciless 
persecution.  I  have-not  merited  the  indifference  with  which  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  witnessed  the  butchery  of  my  character. 
When  the  fever  first  appeared  in  our  city,  my  dear  &  excellent  wife 
spent  many  hours  in  urging  me  to  leave  it.  My  second  daughter  a 
girl  of  13  years  of  age  added  tears  to  the  entreaties  of  her  mother  to 
prevail  upon  me  not  to  expose  myself  a  second  time  to  the  dangers  & 
distresses  of  the  year  1793. — To  their  intreaties  &  tears  I  made  the 
following  reply  "If  I  thought  by  remaining  in  the  city,  I  should 
certainly  dicy  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  stay.  I  will  not  quit  my 
post." 

The  reli^on  in  which  you  &  I  beleive  has  been  my  only  support 
under  the  malice  of  enemies,  &  the  ingratitude  of  friends. — The  per- 
secutions of  our  Saviour  were  most  aggravated  at  the  time  he  was 
performing  the  highest  Acts  of  mercy  to  his  creatures.  It  is  only  by 
experiencing  the  malice  &  rage  of  man  that  we  can  comprehend  what 
is  meant  by  having  fellowship  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God. —  \ 

Adieu— my  dear  friend.  With  love  as  usual  to  M'*  Dickinson  & 

the  young  Ladies,  I  am  ever  yours 

Benj"  Rush 

PS:  My  remedies  for  the  yellow  fever  would  have  met  with  no 
opposition  this  year  had  I  not  signed  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  laterly  declared  myself  a  Republican  in  the  Eulogium  upon 
M'  Rittenhouse.  I  consider  Federalism  &  Republicanism  as  synoni- 
mous,  but  many  people  mean  by  Federalism,  the  monarchy  of 
Great  Britain. 

Benjamin  Rush  to  James  Madison^ 

Dear  Sir  /  Philadelphia  Jan^  30***.  1806. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  I  have  read  a  political 
pamphflet.  The  subject,  and  name  of  the  author  of  the  one  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  send  me  will  force  me  from  my  habits 
of  neglect  of  such  publications.  My  son  is  now  devouring  it.  It  is 

^  Drter  CoUecdon,  Signers  of  tbe  Dedandoo  of  Independence. 
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spoken  of  in  all  the  circles  in  our  city  with  the  highest  praise  and 
admiration. 

Connected  with  our  present  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
permit  me  to  relate  the  following  fact.  In  the  spring  of  1777  I  called 
to  see  M ':  John  Adams  at  his  lodgings  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  his 
return  with  Congress  from  Baltimore.  He  informed  me  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation  that  he  had  been  much  gratified  by  a  conununica- 
tion  rccentiy  made  to  him  by  Col:  Henry  Laurence  [i.e.  Laiu-ens] 
who  had  lately  returned  from  a  long  residence  in  England,  and  who 
had  at  that  time  just  taken  his  seat  in  Congress.  Previously  to  his 
sailing  for  America,  he  waited  upon  George  Grenville,  and  entered 
into  a  discussion  with  him  of  the  American  claims  to  an  exemption 
from  taxation  by  the  British  parliament,  and  urged  the  impropriety 
of  risking  the  loss  of  the  Colonies  for  the  sake  of  the  trifling  revenue 
which  was  the  object  of  the  controversy.  "Hold,  said  M':  Grenville — 
M'  Laurence,  you  mistake  the  designs  of  this  country.  We  do  not 
expect  much  revenue  fit)m  you.  The  present  contest  with  America 
is  for  the  empire  of  the  Ocean.  You  spread  too  much  canvass  upon  our 
Seas  J  and  we  are  determined  to  clip  it.** 

The  late  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Britain  shows  that  the  declaration 
of  M'  Grenville  has  been  heriditary  in  it. 

You  may  make  any  use  you  please  of  the  above  anecdote, — only 
keep  my  name  fix)m  the  public  eye. — 

From  Dear  Sir  your  sincere 
and  affectionate  old  friend 
Benj":  Rush 


Benjamin  Rush  to  Mathew  Carey** 

Dear  Sir  / 

I  have  read  the  papers  you  sent  me  with  great  pleasure.  Every 
thing  that  enables  me  to  think  well  of  all  Sects  of  Christians  is 
highly  gratifying  to  me.  The  fact  is  new  to  me  that  Lord  Baltimore 
taught  W"  Penn  his  sublime  lesson  of  religious  tolleration.  It  is 
certain  according  to  D'  Robertson  that  Oviedo,  a  Spanish  monk, 
fint  wrote  in  favor  of  it  in  South  America.  What  Tacitus  says  of  the 

M  Societj  CoUcctioo  (tbe  gift  of  Gabrid  Wells,  1928). 
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Vices  of  Lawyers,  viz:  "Vitium  hominum^  non  Oratorum"  should  be 

said  of  the  faults  of  all  the  different  Sects  and  professions  of  men. 

They  belong  to  human  nature. — 

From  Dear  Sir 

Yrs  very  respectfully 

Nov'  24  1808  Benj":  Rush 


Benjamin  Rush  to  John  Adams*^  *" 

My  dear  friend  /  Philadelphia  Octob'  16.  1809 

Who  were  the  ancestors  and  posterity  of  Homer  Demosthenes 
Plato,  and  Aristo[t]le  ?  Who  were  the  ancestors  of  Cicero,  Virgil  and 
Horace?  Were  any  of  them  philosophers — Orators  or  poets?  Who 
were  the  ancestors  and  posterity  of  Walsingham,  Sully,  Mulborough 
&  Wolfe  ?  Were  any  of  them  Statesmen,  generals,  or  Heroes  ?  I  do  not 
ask  whether  they  were  descended  from  gentlemen,  or  left  gentle  sons 
behind  them. — I  ask,  were  thier  ancestors  or  posterity  GREAT,  in 
the  same  elevated  walks  in  life  as  themselves  ?  I  believe  history  and 
common  observation  will  furnish  many  more  instances  of  the  truth 
of  Lord  Bacon's  remark  than  of  the  reverse  of  it. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  new  edition  of  my  lectxires  upon  animal  life 
extracted  from  the  first  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition 
of  my  Medical  Works.  It  contains  a  number  of  new  facts  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  I  have  advocated.  Perhaps  they  may  serve  to  render 
an  autumnal  evening  less  gloomy  to  you  should  you  honour  them 
with  a  perusal.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  opinions 
I  have  defended,  adopted  by  nearly  all  my  pupils.  Some  of  them 
embrace  &  propagate  them  with  enthusiasm. — 

Wliat  book  is  that  said  I  to  my  son  a  few  nights  ago  in  a  dream? 
It  is  the  history  of  the  United  States  Sir  said  he.  Shall  I  read  a  page 
of  it  to  you? — no — no  said  I — I  believe  in  the  truth  of  no  history  now 
but  in  that  which  is  contained  in  the  old  &  new  testaments.  But  Sir 
said  my  Son — this  page  relates  to  your  friend  M'  Adams.  Let  me  see 
it  then — I  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  herewith  send  you  a  copy 
of  it. — "Among  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  this  year  [1809 
written  in  margin]  was  a  renewal  of  the  friendship  between  M':  John 

M  Gratz  G)Uection,  Declaration  of  Independeiioe;  draft  oopj. 
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Adams  &  M':  Jefferson  the  two  expresidents  of  the  United  States. 
They  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Congress  of  1775.  Thier  principles 
of  liberty,  thier  ardent  attachment  to  thier  country,  and  thier  views 
of  the  immense  importance  and  probable  issue  of  the  struggle  in 
which  they  were  engaged  being  the  same,  they  were  strongly  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  and  became  personal,  as  well  as  political 
friends.  They  met  in  England  during  the  War,  while  each  of  them 
held  commissions  of  honor  &  trust  at  two  of  the  first  Courts  in 
Europe,  and  spent  many  happy  hours  together  in  comparing  the 
di£Eculties  and  success  of  thier  different  negociations.  A  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  objects  &  issue  of  the  French  Revolution, 
separated  them  during  the  years  in  which  that  great  event  interested 
and  divided  the  American  people.  The  preponderance  of  the  party 
which  favoured  the  french  cause  threw  M':  Adams  out  of  the  Chair 
of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1800  and  placed  M':  Jefferson  there 
in  his  stead.  The  former  retired  with  dignity  and  resignation,  to  his 
farm  at  Quincy  where  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  in  literary  and 
philosophical  pursuits,  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family  &  a 
few  old  and  devoted  friends.  The  latter  resigned  the  Chair  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1 808  sick  of  the  cares,  and  disgusted  with 
the  labors  of  public  life  and  retired  to  his  seat  at  Monticello  in 
Virginia  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  large  farm  agreeably  to  the  new  System  of  husbandry.  In  the 
month  of  Novem'  1809  M':  Adams  addressed  a  short  letter  to  his 
old  friend  in  which  he  congratulated  him  upon  his  escape  to  the 
shades  of  retirement,  and  tranquility,  and  concluded  it  with  assur- 
ances of  regard,  and  good  wishes  for  his  happiness.  This  letter  did 
great  honor  to  M':  Adams.  It  discovered  a  magninimity  known  only 
to  great  minds.  M'  Jefferson  instantly  replied  to  this  letter  and 
reciprocated  expressions  of  regard  &  esteem.  These  letters  were 
followed  by  a  Correspondence  of  several  years  in  which  they  mu- 
tually reviewed  the  Scenes  of  business  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged, — and  candidly  acknowledged  to  each  other  all  the  errors 
of  opinion  &  conduct  into  which  they  [had]  fallen  during  the  time 
they  filled  the  same  stations  in  public  life.  Many  precious  aphorisms, 
the  result  of  observation  and  experience,  it  is  said,  are  contained  in 
these  letters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  world  will  be  favoured  with  a  sight 
of  them,  when  they  can  neither  injure  nor  displease  any  persons  or 
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families  whose  ancestor's  follies  or  crimes  are  mentioned  in  them. 

These  Gentlemen  sunk  into  the  grave  nearly  at  the  same  time  full  of 

years,  and  rich  in  the  gratitude  and  praises  of  thier  country  (for  they 

outlived  the  heterogenious  Parties  that  were  opposed  to  them)  and 

to  thier  numerous  other  merits  and  honors,  posterity  has  added,  that 

they  were  RIVAL  FRIENDS." 

From  Dear  Sir  ever 

yrs — yrs — yrs 

Benj":  Rush 


Benjamin  Rush  to  Samuel  Bayard^ 

Dear  Sir  /  Philadelphia  October  23'*":  18 10 

The  bearer  of  this  letter  the  Rev**  M'  Gloucester  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  visits  your  town  in  order  to 
obtain  pecuniary  aid  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  his 
wife  and  children  for  which  the  extravagant  sum  of  1 500  dollars  has 
been  demanded  by  thier  master  &  mistress.  The  friends  of  Religion 
and  of  the  poor  Africans  in  Philadelphia  have  sent  500  dollars  to 
them  for  that  purpose — ,  and  have  subscribed  liberally  towards 
building  him  a  Church.  At  present  he  preaches  to  crowds  of  his 
African  brethren  in  a  school  house  every  Sunday,  and  to  great 
acceptance.  The  prospects  of  his  usefulness  to  them  are  very  great. 
Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  contribution  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  family  will  be  to  invite  him  to  preach  in  your  Church,  and 
after  he  has  finished  his  sermon — for  your  minister  to  appeal  to  the 
Christian  Sympathy  of  the  Congregation  in  favor  of  M'  Glousters 

wishes. 

From  D'  Sir  yours  truly 

Benj°:  Rush 

PS :  Subscription  books  are  now  in  circulation  in  our  city  for  building 
three  more  African  places  of  worship  besides  the  one  for  M'  Glou- 
cester. By  the  present  Census  it  appears  that  the  Blacks  in  our  city 
will  amount  to  more  than  12,000  souls.  Their  late  great  encrease  is 
from  emigration  from  the  Southern  states.  It  will  be  much  cheaper 
to  build  Churches  for  them  than  jails.  Without  the  former,  the  latter 
will  be  indispensably  necessary  for  them. 

8*  Dreer  G>llection9  New  Series. 
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The  late  excellent  M'  Thornton  of  London  bought  churches  and 
livings  for  evangelical  episcopal  ministers.  Let  us  if  possible  exceed 
him  by  purchasing  evangelical  ministers  &  thier  families  for  our 
Churches. 


John  Adams  to  Richard  Rush*^ 

Quincy  May  5.  18 13 
My  dear  Sir 

In  what  terms  can  I  address  you  ?  There  are  none  that  can  express 
my  Sympathy  with  you  and  your  Family,  or  my  own  personal 
Feelings  on  the  loss  of  your  excellent  Father.  There  is  not  another 
Person,  out  of  my  own  Family,  who  can  die,  in  whom  my  personal 
Happiness  can  be  so  deeply  affected.  The  World  would  pronounce 
me  extravagant  and  no  Man  would  apologize  for  me  if  I  should  say 
that  in  the  Estimation  of  unprejudiced  Philosophy,  he  has  done  more 
good  in  this  World  than  Franklin  or  Washington. 

Knowing  the  demands  of  your  office  upon  your  Time,  I  cannot 
ask  your  Correspondence:  yet  I  shall  ever  rejoice  in  any  Information 
of  your  Prosperity. 

M'  Andrew  Eliot  will  present  this  Letter  to  you.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  Nature  of  his  Business.  I  knew  his  Father  and  Grandfather, 
who  were  learned  and  ingenious  Doctors  of  Divinity. 

I  hope  you  are,  or  are  soon  to  be,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And 
should  be  glad  to  know,  who  is,  in  reality  at  the  Head  of  that  im- 
portant Department.  I  am.  Sir,  with  unalterable  Affection  for  your 
Family 

your  Friend 

John  Adams 

^  Gntz  G>Uectioii,  Old  Congress. 
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Citizen  Marsillac  on  Thiladelphia 

Jean  de  Marsillac,  the  writer  of  the  subjoined  letter,  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a  French  Protestant  noble  family.  Born  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  was  educated  for  the  army  and  served 
for  a  time  as  captain  of  a  regiment  of  horse.  Becoming  interested  in 
Quakerisni  in  the  1770's,  Marsillac  resigned  his  commission  and  went 
to  Montpelier  to  study  medicine.  He  was,  subsequently,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  French  Quakers,  and  as. such  visited  among  the 
Friends  in  England,  and  with  their  aid  undertook  the  spreading  of 
the  Quaker  principles  through  France.  In  1791  Marsillac  published 
a  life  of  William  Penn;  and  both  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  did  what  he  could  to  ensure  the 
rights  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  practice  their  religion  without 
hindrance.  Coming  to  the  United  States  about  1795,  Marsillac 
settled  in  Philadelphia  and  began  to  practice  medicine  there.  He  was 
well  received  as  a  doctor  and  as  a  Quaker,  being  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  Meeting  soon  after  his  arrival.  Marsillac  stayed  in 
Philadelphia  for  three  years,  returning  to  France  in  1798. 

Although  expressing  an  interest  in  a  number  of  things  which  were 
of  concern  to  Friends,  notably  in  religious  toleration  and  in  the 
"civilizing"  of  the  Indians,  Marsillac's  letter  does  not  seem  par- 
ticularly "Quakerish"  in  tone.  It  echoes  rather  the  tenets  of  the 
VhilosopheSj  and  the  political  and  economic  philosophy  of  the 
French  Revolution.  This  may,  of  course,  have  been  due  to  the 
author's  proper  consideration  for  the  predilections  of  the  journal  ir 
which  the  letter  was  intended  to  be  published.  Reading  it,  however 
one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Marsillac's  professions  of  Quakerisn 
have  been  questioned,  tradition  reporting  that  he  threw  off  hi: 
Friendly  garb  and  Quaker  ways  as  soon  as  he  boarded  the  vesse 
which  was  to  take  him  back  to  France. 

Georg  Friedrich  von  Rebmann,  the  editor  of  the  German  period] 
cal  T>ie  Qeissel  which  published  Marsillac's  letter,  was  a  student  c 
law  and  political  science,  and  an  enthusiast  of  the  French  Revolutior 
As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  T>ie  Franzoesisch 
^volutiony  ein  wamendes  Beispiely  Rebmann  was  invited  by  Vollmei 

III 
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an  Altona  bookseller,  to  edit  a  revolutionary  magazine.  T>ie  Qeisselj 
which  appeared  from  1797  to  1799,  expressed  the  ideals  of  the 
Revolution  in  Germany.  To  escape  the  censors  in  the  different 
German  states,  the  magazine  carried  various  imprints  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  edited  sometimes  from  Paris, 
sometimes  from  Mainz,  sometimes  from  Upsala.  In  fact,  it  was  at 
all  times  printed  by  Vollmer  and  published  in  Altona.  The  magazine 
expressed  the  feelings  of  those  German  intellectuals  who  were  in 
favor  of  a  republic  or  at  least  of  a  moderate  monarchy.  Strongly 
anti-Prussian  and  quite  atheistic  in  tone,  T>ie  Qeissel  advocated  the 
republican  form  of  government,  which  it  was  thought  would  unite 
Germany  and  place  her  among  the  influential  nations  of  Europe. 

t4nlioch  College  Otto  Chomet 


Philadelphia,  the  second  Brumaire  in 

the  fifth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 

French  republic. 
My  dear  Friend, 

To  give  the  detailed  account  about  the  sciences,  religions,  com- 
merce, political  activity,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  that  you  desire, 
would  require  several  volumes.  I  have,  therefore,  to  limit  myself  by 
pving  you  only  some  general  impressions  of  this  country,  which 
1  deem  correct. 

The  sciences  here  are  still  in  their  infancy.  There  are  three  schools, 
a  university  with  branches  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  and  five 
or  six  inactive  academic  societies.  There  are,  furthermore,  many 
energetic  associations  which  are  especially  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  territory,  maritime  commerce,  and  of  manufactures.  In 
addition  there  are  many  private  schools  for  children.  This  is  almost 
all  that  is  offered  to  meet  the  moral  requirements  of  the  human 
intellect.  But  in  generaf,  people  read  more  in  order  to  increase  their 
l>usiness  than  out  of  love  of  the  sciences  and  their  advancement.  The 
newspapers,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many,  corrupt  the  public 
Jprit  here,  just  as  much  as  in  Europe.  They  serve  to  cover  up  the 
nustakes  of  a  weak  government  often  disturbed  by  the  activities  of 
ephemeral,  political  factions.  But  in  order  to  understand  all  these 
pfoblcms,  one  must  have  lived  in  this  country  for  some  time.  I  have 
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devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  these  questions  and  can  assure  yoi 
that  I  have  collected  material  which  I  hope  will  be  advantageous  ti 
my  fatherland  in  respect  of  its  political  and  commercial  interests. 

The  laws  in  the  United  States  are  very  liberal,  and  the  people  an 
kind  unless  their  interests  are  at  stake.  The  true  majority  of  th 
population  are  favorably  inclined  toward  France  with  the  exceptid 
of  the  rich  merchants  who,  because  of  rank  and  distinctions,  con 
tinue  to  long  for  British  monarchism.  For  instance,  only  friends  o 
the  French  republic  were  elected  in  the  last  ballots  for  the  mayoralit; 
and  for  other  civic  offices. 

With  regard  to  religion,  all  are  tolerated,  gentle,  and  friendl; 
toward  each  other  because  none  enjoys  the  exclusive  privilege  of  th 
government.  But  in  no  other  country  there  exists,  perhaps,  less  tm 
piety.  The  young  people  go  to  church  because,  without  a  stric 
observance  of  reli^ous  custom,  they  could  get  no  position  in  \ 
business  firm;  they  could  not  set  up  a  firm,  ^nd  they  would  not  h 
able  to  marry.  The  older  people,  on  the  other  hand,  go  to  churd 
either  from  habit  or  because  they  wish  to  acquire  the  confidence  o 
the  public  and  to  exert  influence  upon  public  aflPairs.  Only  a  fel 
people  go  there  because  they  feel  in  anticipation  of  death,  the  ned 
to  open  their  hearts  to  the  Almighty,  or  because  they  wish  to  hd|| 
their  unhappy  fellow  men.  They  preach  divine  virtue  rather  throu|j| 
good  actions  which  are  useful  to  mankind  than  through  empi] 
ceremonies. 

No  one  here  pays  seigneurial  revenues  or  tithes.  During  the  reig^ 
of  British  despotism,  the  United  States  refused  to  elect  Catholics  ii 
public  oflSces.  But  this  unjust  law  has  already  been  abolished,  an 
they  are  now  admitted  to  all  government  oflSces.  A  Romn 
Catholic,  a  member  of  the  Greek  church,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Quakci 
a  Mohammedan  or  a  Jew  may,  therefore,  be  elected  to  any  pufafi 
oflSce  and  worship  God  in  his  own  way.  There  are  also  Separatisa 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  denomination,  and  who  declare  all^aoQ 
only  to  the  voice  of  their  conscience  without  binding  themselves  • 
any  form.  Toleration  is  even  greater  here  than  in  France,  ior  i 
Presbyterian  church  recently  elected  a  negro  from  Guinea  as  il 
minister,  a  righteous  and  enlightened  nian  who  fills  his  new  positiai 
in  a  very  dignified  manner.  I  have  seen  him  in  his  clerical  garb  mm 
heard  him  preach  with  unction  and  edification.  I  have  no  doubt  thi 
his  congr^ation  will  gready  benefit  from  him. 
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The  United  States  has  a  population  of  approximately  five  million ' 
people.  The  western  settlements  are  not  included  in  this  figure;  they 
are  densely  populated  and  may  have  at  least  1,200,000  people.  But 
the  exact  and  official  census-statements  show  that  in  general  the 
population  doubles  every  fourteen  years.  This  increase  is  therefore 
faster  than  Franklin  had  calculated. 

The  m^n  occupations  of  almost  all  the  people  are  agriculture  and 
commerce.  Arts  and  factories  would  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition 
if  the  rich  merchants  would  not  suppress  the  manufactures.  They 
act  so  in  order  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  in  the  trade  with 
England,  thus  acquiring  great  wealth  in  a  short  time.  Shipbuilding 
alone  occupies  thousands  of  workers.  Whereas  France  has  to  pay 
300  Livres  per  ton  for  ships  of  white  wood  of  an  inferior  quality,  the 
American  builds  his  ships  of  red  cedar  or  white  oak,  excellent  kinds 
of  timber  which  last  twice  as  long  and  are  much  more  durable  than 
the  European  ships,  at  only  170  Livres  per  ton  ready  to  sail.  If  some 
time  France  should  need  2o,cx»  tons  of  new  ships,  the  United  States 
could  deliver  them  for  this  price,  which  will  go  down  in  times  of  peace. 

Wthout  counting  the  not  oflicially  declared  merchandise,  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  from  September,  1794,  until  September, 
1796,  according  to  oflScial  documents,  amounted  to  26  million  dol- 
lars. (This  is  i40,cx»,cx»  in  French  money.)  Land  speculation  is 
here  a  very  important  part  of  the  stock  jobbing.  But  only  a  few  make 
their  fortunes  in  this  way;  many  are  actually  ruined. 

I  do  not  know  any  work  which  would  merit  being  included  among 
the  books  of  the  library  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sdences.  The  journals  are  a  chaos  of  lies  in  which  even  trade  an- 
nouncements are  falsified.  Some  Anglo-American  writers  have 
written  valuable,  moral  works,  which,  however,  are  so  voluminous, 
so  expensive,  and  so  rarely  read,  that  they  here,  as  in  Europe,  serve 
only  for  the  ostentation  of  some  book  collections,  which  one  visits 
without  any  profit. 

The  great  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  American  people  is  their 
fertile  soil,  the  moderate  climate,  and  the  cheap  price  of  land  which 
attracts  the  desire  of  immigrants.  Land  transactions  attract  mostly 
the  attention  of  the  capitalist  who  buys  thousands  of  acres,  a 
Morgen  for  3  Sols,  and  later  sells  this  land  to  the  poor  immigrants 
for  10  Livres.  But  the  immigrants  often  resell  the  same  land  to 
peasants,  because  of  lack  of  labor  and  money  for  hiring  workers  and 
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ploughing  the  land.  Although  agriculture  is  highly  estimated, 
it  is  carried  out  extensively  only  in  the  interior  of  the  United 
States.  The  frontiers  of  this  vast  empire  are  still  wide  deserts,  which 
are  inhabited  by  a  few  unhappy  families  who  live  on  milk,  potatoes, 
or  Turkish  corn. 

The  number  of  American  manufactures  increases  daily,  but  slowly 
since  the  mercantile  despotism  hinders  their  development.  Machin- 
ery has  here  been  perfected  and  surpasses  by  far  the  machinery 
in  Europe.  A  collection  of  drawings  of  those  machines,  which 
I  intend  to  publish  some  day,  will  indicate  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. For  instance,  three  miles  from  Philadelphia  is  the  watermiU  of 
Johnston,  which  is  regulated  by  two  men  who  accomplish  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  one  would  expect  from  300  men.  By  simplifying 
the  work,  by  saving  man  power  and  expenses,  and  by  increasing  the 
production,  these  machines  are  lasting  sources  of  wealth  and  happi- 
ness. Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  and  other  mechanics  have  enriched 
America  with  many  useful  and  ingenious  crafts,  of  which  Europe 
has  not  the  least  idea,  though  I  have  the  most  accurate  plans  of 
most  of  them. 

I  am  closely  associated  with  Volney,  and  we  have  very  often 
conferred  about  our  travels.  At  the  moment,  I  live  in  his  room. 
Volney  has  visited  Carolina  and  some  settlements  on  the  Ohio. 
During  this  year,  I  have  visited  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States— Long  Island,  New  York,  the  Jerseys,  Connecticut,  and 
Maryland.  I  have  arranged  with  Volney  to  visit  during  the  next 
spring  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  western  settle- 
ments. I  was  elected  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Friends,  the 
Quakers  in  Philadelphia,  as  one  of  their  deputies  to  visit  the  Indian 
Nation  and  to  provide  them  with  workers,  smiths,  and  carpenters, 
and  to  introduce  to  the  western  tribes  some  means  of  civilization. 
We  call  these  tribes  in  Christian  gentleness  "savages,"  although 
they  have  more  humanity  than  some  of  the  civilized  nations.  I  hope 
to  visit  the  Mohawks,  the  Delawares,  and  the  Shawaneses,  and  I 
intend  to  collect  among  the  Indians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  moral  and  physical  curiosities. 

I  am  your  friend, 
Marsillac* 

^  Translated  ffx>m  Die  Geissel,  herausgegeben  von  den  Freunden  der  Menschheit  (Uptala, 
1797),  techstes  stuck,  pages  117-224. 
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American  Diaries:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  American  Diaries  fFritten 
Prior  to  the  Year  1861.  Compiled  by  William  Matthews  with  the 
assistance  of  Roy  Harvey  Pearce.  (University  of  California  Publica- 
tions in  Eln^ish,  Volume  16.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of 
California  Press,  1945.  xiv,  383  p.  Cloth  I4.00;  paper,  I3.50.) 

Mr.  Matthews'  compilation  will  not  disappoint  those  who  had  learned 
of  its  inception  and  looked  forward  to  using  it.  An  annotated,  chronological 
listing  of  American  diaries  prior  to  the  Civil  War  was  a  happy  idea,  and  in 
this  book  it  has  been  carried  out  with  admirable  competence. 

A  bibliographer  should  carefully  define  his  field  of  coverage,  and  Mr. 
Matthews  has  done  so.  This  is  a  register  of  printed  diaries  only;  manu- 
script diaries  have  been  omitted  with  regrets  and  with  the  suggestion  that 
a  supplementary  list  of  them  might  well  be  compiled.  (Such  a  list  would 
doobdess  exceed  in  number  of  entries  the  present  list  of  about  4,000 
printed  diaries.  The  suggestion  is  one  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by 
research  librarians.)  Only  diaries  written  in  English  or  translated  into 
English  are  included—a  workable  and  liberal  arrangement;  and  Canadian 
diaries  (in  Eln^sh)  are  embraced  in  the  term  "American."  The  term 
"diary"  has  called  for  close  definition.  As  Mr.  Matthews  points  out,  the 
names  "diary"  and  "journal"  are  often  loosely  applied  to  works  that 
should  be  otherwise  designated,  for  instance  reminiscences,  religious  auto- 
biographies, travel  narratives,  commonplace  books,  annals,  ships'  logs, 
orderly  books,  and  so  on.  A  true  diary  is  "a  day-by-day  record  of  what 
interested  the  diarist,  each  day's  record  being  self-contained  and  written 
shordy  after  the  events  occurred,  the  style  being  usually  free  from  or- 
ganiztti  exposition."  A  true  "journal"  is  a  diary  kept  as  part  of  a  job  rather 
than  for  personal  reasons.  In  practice  there  is  often  little  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  and  both  are  admitted  to  this  list.  Mr.  Matthews,  who  is 
writing  a  critical  history  of  American  diaries,  holds  that  the  diary  or 
journal  as  thus  defined  is  "a  unique  form  of  writing"  because  of  its  freedom 
from  literary  devices.  To  this  statement  no  exception  can  be  taken.  His 
further  statement,  that  diaries  and  journals  "are  in  general  the  most 
umnediate,  truthful,  and  revealing  documents  available  to  the  historian," 
might  be  debated.  Private  letters  often  have  these  qualities  in  as  high  a 
degree.  The  superiority  of  diaries  to  letters  or  of  letters  to  diaries,  whether 
as  historical  sources  or  as  something  to  read,  depends  upon  the  gifts  of 
those  who  have  written  them. 

However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Matthews'  bibliography  spreads  before  us 
a  superb  panorama  of  national  history  told  in  personal  terms.  The  earliest 
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entry,  dating  from  16299  \s  the  Reverend  Francis  Higginson's  diary  of  his 
voyage  to  Salem,  recording  (like  many  another  New  England  diary  in  the 
century  following)  God's  providences  to  the  faithful  and  describing  the  new 
Zion  in  the  wilderness.  Diaries  of  New  England  clergymen  and  New 
Netherlands  travelers  predominate  in  the  next  several  decades.  Then  begin 
the  Quaker  diaries,  with  a  scattering  of  Virginians'  and  other  southern 
colonists'  sea,  military,  and  travel  journals.  The  immortal  Sewall  made  the 
first  entries  in  his  Diary  in  1673  and  continued  them  for  fifty-seven  years. 
After  1700  the  journals  recording  exploration  of  the  interior  and  missionary 
efforts,  negotiations,  and  conflicts  with  the  Indians  become  more  and  more 
frequent,  as  if  to  show  what  an  ever-present  force  in  colonial  life  the 
American  natives  were.  Relatively  few  accounts  of  Indian  captivities 
appear  in  the  list,  because,  one  may  suppose,  the  Indian  mode  of  living 
afforded  neither  leisure  nor  materials  for  journal-keeping.  The  published 
captivities,  so  popular  then  and  so  sought  after  now,  were  mostly  narra^ 
tives,  written  after  the  events  they  record.  A  number  of  excellent  journals 
were  kept  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  among  others  those  of  Madame 
Knight,  William  Byrd,  Conrad  Weiser,  and  Pehr  Kalm.  In  the  middle 
years  the  appearance  of  diaries  kept  by  gentlemen  traveling  for  reasons  of 
business  or  health  strikes  a  modern  note.  The  great  increase  of  entries  in 
this  list  during  the  1740's  and  1750's  attests  the  length  and  bitterness  of  the 
struggle  with  the  French  to  the  north  and  west.  There  are  but  four  entries 
for  the  year  1735,  but  for  1745,  the  year  of  Louisburg,  there  are  thirty-two. 
Most  of  the  thirty-two  are  military  or  naval  journals,  but  a  perusal  of  all 
the  entries  shows  strikingly  the  varied  patterns  of  American  colonial  life. 
Here  is  a  clergyman  recording  the  events  and  weather  in  his  Gloucester 
parish;  a  settler  staking  his  claim  and  encountering  a  colony  of  Dunkers  in 
Smyth  County,  Virginia;  an  itinerant  Quaker  taking  down  notes  on 
Indians,  slaves,  racial  problems,  and  schools  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas; 
a  Logan  of  Philadelphia  on  a  business  trip  to  Georgia;  William  Pote  of 
Maine  languishing  in  a  Quebec  prison;  a  Moravian  preacher  at  work  in  the 
Swedish  colony  in  West  Jersey. 

It  is  tempting  to  continue  sketching  the  contents  of  this  bibliography  as 
it  moves  into  the  Revolution,  which  furnished  hundreds  of  diaries  of 
American,  British,  Hessian,  and  French  participants,  then  through  the 
early  republic  with  its  abundant  diaries  of  society  and  politics,  then  after 
1800  to  the  classic  journals  of  the  fur-trade  and  of  trans-Mississippi  ex- 
ploration, the  naturalists',  the  Oregon  settlers',  the  Mormons',  and  the 
Forty-Niners'  diaries,  and  the  journals  of  literary  men  who  traveled 
abroad,  like  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Ticknor,  and  of  those  who  mainly  stayed 
home,  like  Alcott  and  Thoreau.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
American  Bibliographies  is  the  key  to  a  treasure  chest.  Everyone  concerned 
with  Amei'ican  studies  before  1861  will  find  it  useful:  the  historian,  the 
student  of  literature  and  language,  the  genealogist,  the  historical  novelist, 
and  the  librarian. 
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So  far  as  this  reader  can  judge  from  persistent  thumbing,  it  is  also  a 
thoroughly  reliable  book.  Mr.  Matthews  prudently  does  not  claim  com- 
pleteness and  appeals  for  information  regarding  items  he  has  overlooked. 
Reviewers  would  do  well  to  send  him  any  omissions  they  note  rather  than 
to  announce  them  in  print  with  an  air  of  superiority.  As  for  inaccuracies, 
those  noticed  by  this  reviewer  are  inconsiderable  specks  in  a  very  carefully 
OMnpiled  and  printed  book. 

In  a  bibliographical  tool  of  this  kind  the  organization  of  the  material  is 
virtually  as  important  as  its  completeness  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Matthews' 
mediod  of  presenting  his  material  has  great  merit.  Each  diary  is  listed  under 
the  year  in  which  its  earliest  entry  occurs.  Diaries  beginning  in  the  same 
year  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors.  Some  identification  (place  of 
birth,  life-span,  occupation)  is  given  for  each  author.  The  nature  of  the 
diary  ("sea  journal,"  "travel  diary")  is  mentioned,  followed  by  its  time- 
span,  brief  notes  on  its  content  (places  and  people,  dominant  interests  of 
the  writer),  and,  often,  a  phrase  of  evaluation  on  the  diary's  fullness,  its 
historical  or  linguistic  value,  and  its  readability.  The  location  of  the  printed 
tat  is  then  given,  with  a  notation  of  the  best  or  fullest  text  when  more  than 
OQc  is  available.  Every  part  of  such  an  entry  is  helpful,  and  taken  all  to- 
gether they  provide  much  more  information  than  the  usual  bibliographical 
entry  or  library  catalogue  card.  Readers  will  inevitably  disagree  with  some 
of  Mr.  Matthews'  evaluations.  The  perfunctory  "fairly  good"  means  little 
and  is  misleading  when  applied  to  Richard  Smith's  very  full  and  enter- 
taining Tour  of  Four  Great  RinerSy  written  in  1769,  or  to  Colonel  Adam 
HuUey's  journal  of  the  Sullivan  Elxpedition  in  1779.  Hubley's  topographi- 
cal sketches  of  all  the  camp  sites  on  the  march  form  a  unique  record  not 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Matthews'  entry. 

There  is  one  radical  defect  in  the  plan  of  the  list  that  impairs  its  useful- 
ness. Each  diary  being  entered  only  once,  the  reader  is  therefore  warned  in 
the  preface  that  in  "seeking  diaries  about  particular  events  or  periods  .  •  • 
he  must  begin  searching  several  years  ahead  of  his  interest."  This  is  a 
serious  understatement.  John  Woolman's  Joumaly  for  example,  covering 
fifty-two  years,  is  entered  solely  under  1720;  there  are  other  journals  that 
have  even  longer  time-spans.  According  to  this  scheme,  one  must  read  the 
entries  for  the  preceding  fifty  to  sixty  years  in  order  to  be  sure  of  coverage. 
Whatever  defence  may  be  oflfered  for  this,  there  can  be  none  for  grouping 
all  diaries  by  the  same  writer  under  the  year  in  which  he  first  kept  a  diary. 
All  thirteen  of  Conrad  Weiser's  separate  travel  and  treaty  journals  for 
nearly  half  a  century  are  entered  under  the  year  17 10;  all  sixteen  of  Irving's 
joomals  in  Europe  and  America  are  listed  under  1803.  This  arrangement 
will  lead  to  readers'  sometimes  missing  the  very  thing  they  want.  A  reader 
looking  for  Loyalist  journals,  for  example,  will  scarcely  be  likely  to  turn 
back  to  the  year  1745  and  discover  that,  following  the  entry  for  Samuel 
Curwcn's  brief  and  unimportant  journal  of  the  Louisburg  expedition, 
occurs  the  entry  for  his  excellent,  book-length  journal  as  a  Loyalist  exile. 
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This  defect  in  method  Could  have  been  eliminated  by  assigning  a  serial 
number  to  each  diary  and  then  repeating  under  the  following  years  the 
numbers  of  all  diaries  still  current.  The  gain  in  usefulness  from  such  a 
device  will  more  than  justify  the  greater  space  it  will  require  in  subsequent 
editions.  Another  improvement,  less  urgent  but  still  desirable,  would  be 
the  printing  of  the  author's  names  and  the  time-spans  of  the  diaries  in 
boldface  type.  At  present  they  do  not  sufficiently  stand  out.  This  reviewer 
is  certain  that  American  Diaries  will  become  a  standard  and  indispensable 
handbook,  and  he  offers  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  of  making  a  useful 
work  still  more  useful. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  L.  H.  Butterfield 


The  House  of  Hancock:  Business  in  Boston^  iy24-iyy^.  By  W.  T.  Baxter, 
Professor  of  Accounting,  University  of  Cape  Town.  Harvard  Studies 
in  Business  History  X.  Edited  by  N.  S.  B.  Gras.  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1945.  xxvii,  321  p.  Index,  illustrations,  and 
charts.  I3.50.) 

By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1764,  Thomas  Hancock  was  Boston's  most 
prominent  merchant.  His  less  able  nephew  John,  inheriting  control  at  the 
beginning  of  unusually  trying  times,  failed  to  maintain  this  business  emi- 
nence, and  virtually  retired  from  active  trade  in  1775.  In  Professor  Baxter's 
hands  the  characters  of  the  two  men  are  well  delineated;  they  come  to  life, 
a  rare  phenomenon  in  business  history  writing.  The  major  outline  of  the 
Hancock  trade  as  ''general"  merchants  during  international  war  and  im- 
perial quarrels  makes  interesting  reading,  and  the  description  of  colonial 
barter  and  of  foreign  exchange  difficulties  is  the  best  that  has  appeared  in 
our  literature.  The  role  of  war  and  government  contracts  in  creating  mer- 
cantile fortunes  is  colorfully  emphasized,  as  well  as  the  upsets  to  "business 
as  usual"  occasioned  by  the  new  British  colonial  policies  after  1763.  The 
author  has  done  able  research  in  filling  in  when  possible  the  gaps  of  the 
internal  record  from  outside  sources.  Placing  the  footnotes  on  the  bottom 
of  the  page  makes  an  important  improvement  on  the  format  of  the  preced- 
ing volumes  of  the  Harvard  Business  History  series. 

But  in  spite  of  its  literary  excellence  and  historical  accuracy,  the  study 
necessarily  illustrates  a  basic  .difficulty  in  writing  the  business  history  of 
eighteenth-century  merchants:  the  Hancocks  kept  no  profit  and  loss 
account,  drew  up  no  annual  statements  or  inventories.  The  usual  modern 
test  of  business  success  or  failure,  however,  is  net  profit,  or  net  rate  of  posi- 
tive or  negative  return  on  the  capital  invested.  As  Professor  Gras  writes  in 
the  Editor's  Introduction:  "It  has  been  a  weakness  in  history,  particularly 
business  history,  that  so  few  workers  have  a  flair  for  accounting.  We  might 
extend  this  lament,  of  course,  to  students  of  economics  and  government  who 
often  reckon  not  the  costs  nor  determine  the  net  results  of  the  events  they 
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deal  with."  Neither  capital  employed,  nor  profits  derived  can,  apparently, 
be  deduced  from  the  Hancock  records.  Since  the  author  is  a  professor  of 
accounting,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  did  all  that  could  be  done  to 
secure  these  essential  business  facts. 

The  value  of  his  study,  even  without  over-all  quantitative  data  and  net 
results,  shows  that  we  must  accept  two  different  levels  of  business  history 
writing.  There  can  be  studies  set  in  the  more  recent  period  that  give  the 
facts  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  business  economist,  studies  that  supply 
a  precise  quantitative  picture  of  business  operations.  While  in  most  studies 
set  in  the  period  before  1800,  the  reader  must  be  satisfied  with  knowing 
only  the  quality  of  business  relationships,  illuminated  by  fragmentary 
quantitative  data.  Usually  it  cannot  be  said  what  a  merchant  capitalist 
would  consider  a  good  annual  return  on  his  ventiu'es,  as  he  didn't  know 
himself.  Often  he  lived  out  his  life  growing  richer  or  poorer  without  ever 
reckoning  his  exact  position,  or  applying  cost  accounting  to  his  various 
operations.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  neglect  in  the  records  of  some 
companies  or  large  partnerships,  or  individual  cases  such  as  that  of  Andrea 
Barbarigo,  fifteenth-century  Venetian  merchant,  studied  by  Frederic  C. 
Lane,  who  always  kept  profit  and  loss  accounts,  but  the  practice  was 
probably  uncommon. 

Neither  the  author  nor  the  editor  make  these  problems  explicit  in  their 
introductions.  No  doubt  they  regard  the  limitations  of  the  records  of  such 
eariy  periods  as  obvious.  But  for  the  general  American  historian,  and  the 
younger  student  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this  is  not  the  type  of  study 
that  would  be  made  of  a  modern  mercantile  partnership. 

New  York  Uninersity  Thomas  C.  Cochran 


Ori^ns  of  Inter- American  Interest^  iyoo-1812.  By  Harry  Bernstein. 
Prepared  and  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  from  the  Income  of  the  Albert  J.  Beveridge  Memorial 
Fund.  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1945.  x,  124  p. 
I2.00.) 

The  problem  this  monograph  addresses  is  one  of  the  most  challenging 
issues  in  American  history:  how  much  did  North  and  South  Americans 
bow  about  one  another,  how  much  did  what  they  knew  affect  their 
destinies?  It  is  a  story  that  must  be  told  with  discrimination  and  restraint, 
in  order  that  casual  and  occasional  incidents  do  not  stretch  themselves  too 
thin;  but  with  spirit  also,  for  commerce  in  the  days  of  sail  was  an  epic 
adventure.  And  certainly  the  drama  of  inter-American  relations  deserves 
a  persuasive  pen.  Two  great  colonizing  powers  had  kept  their  empires 
separate  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  until  the  pressures  of  profit,  of 
intellectual  curiosity,  of  religious  zeal,  and  of  elementary  human  sympathy 
burst  politi(:al  bonds  as  the  mercantile  empires  themselves  collapsed,  and 
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b^an  an  intercourse  that  might  (had  the  Americans  been  able  to  change 
with  the  times)  have  produced  a  cultural  affinity  from  Cape  Race  to  the 
Rio  Plata. 

It  is  a  great  story  of  what  was,  and  what  might  have  been,  even  if  this    - 
book  doesn't  tell  it.  The  subject  calls  for  an  analytical  work,  based  on 
extensive  research,  largely  conceived,  and  written  for  a  wide  audience. 
Mr.  Bernstein  has  pieced  together  parts  of  a  skeleton,  but  has  not  finished 
the  job,  nor  clothed  it  with  the  integuments  of  life  or  the  aspects  of  beauty. 
He  limits  himself  to  the  inter-American  relations  of  New  York,  New 
England,  and  Philadelphia,  omitting  New  Orleans,  Charlestown,  Savannah, 
Norfolk  and  other  centers  on  the  questionable  basis  that  they  have  received 
their  due.  His  researches  in  manuscript  collections  were  entirely  limited  to 
New  York  City.  Consequently  the  many  merchant  papers  of  New  England 
and  Philadelphia  houses  which  could  have  added  much  to  the  story  are 
conspicuously  absent.  In  the  files  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
are  treasures  long  in  its  possession  that  needed  his  interpretation.  The 
contents  of  The  Library  of  Congress'  manuscript  collections  are  easy  to     ■ 
assay  on  any  general  topic.  Some  published  merchant  papers  of  New  Eng- 
land would  have  added  valuable  data,  and  the  unpublished  resources  of 
libraries  there  are  rich.  Diaries  of  supercargos  exist,  and  are  very  appealing 
reading.  They  have  their  place  in  such  a  study.  I  should  have  liked  a  few 
American  pirates  in  the  picture,  also.  The  Spaniards  took  them  seriously; 
why  should  not  we?  American  governors  sometimes  corresponded  with  , 
Spanish  colonial  governors,  not  on  grim  issues  suitable  for  doctors'  orals, 
but  at  least  to  the  extent  of  exchanging  formal  courtesies.  As  big  a  sub- 
ject as  this  needs  all  the  information  easily  available. 

Mr.  Bernstein  has  made  a  great  deal  out  of  the  fraction  of  the  whole  data 
he  has  considered.  There  is  much  worth-while  information  gathered  here 
which  will  suggest  attractive  avenues  for  more  generous  development.  No 
part  of  the  work  is  definitive,  but  much  of  it  is  helpful.  Perhaps  it  is  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  a  larger  work;  if  so,  the  usefulness  of  the  material 
here  will  appear. 

As  it  stands  now,  however,  it  moves  one  to  urge  that  if  we  are  to  have 
this  continuous  publication  of  doctoral  monographs,  candidates  be  fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  American  libraries,  a  guide  to  Washington,  a  booklet 
on  photographic  reproduction,  and  the  advice,  "do  all  the  work." 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  J.  H.  Powell 


Thomas  Cresap^  Maryland  Frontiersman,  By  Kenneth  P.  Bailey.  (Boston: 
The  Christopher  Publishing  House,  1944.  322  p.  I4.00.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Thomas  Cresap  deserves  a  place  among  the 
frontiersmen  who  wrested  the  Appalachian  country  from  the  Indians  and 
the  French.  That  his  motives  were  for  the  most  part  selfish  cannot  be  denied. 
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but  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  conquest  of  the  West  was  wholly 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  get  rich  quick.  (George  Washington  was  no 
exception.)  Cresap  first  comes  into  prominence  during  the  Conojacular 
"War"  in  the  course  of  which  the  Calvert  and  Penn  families  fought  out  the 
location  of  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  border.  He  later  moved  to 
Western  Maryland  where  he  was  well  known  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  an 
Indian  trader,  an  innkeeper,  an  agent  of  the  Maryland  government  and  a 
collaborator  in  the  Ohio  Company.  He  lived  to  a  great  age;  some  authorities 
say  over  one  hundred  years  (Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Maryland  Historical 
Magazine^  IX,  37);  others,  among  them  Mr.  Bailey,  declare  that  ninety  is 
more  accurate.  In  any  case,  he  lived  long,  he  was  active  and  he  was  acquisi- 
tive so  that  he  was  well  known  in  his  time. 

Several  sketches  of  Cresap's  life  have  appeared  but  this  is  the  first  full 
biogniphy.  One  would  have  expected  such  a  work  to  be  well  worthwhile. 
However,  the  results  indicate  otherwise.  The  author  has  exhausted  most  of 
the  sources,  and  yet  the  picture  of  Cresap  is  no  clearer  than  before.  This 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  sources  are  official  records. 
Such  materials  rarely  furnish  more  than  a  fraiYiework  upon  which  the  de- 
tails may  be  woven.  Lacking  such  details,  it  is  hardly  worthwhile  to  do  more 
than  prepare  a  chronology.  Mr.  Bailey  has  extracted  the  utmost  from  his 
materials,  enough  to  fill  182  pages  of  unthrifty  text. 

Appendix  I,  "Correspondence  of  Thomas  Cresap,"  is  complete  but  dis- 
torlMng  since  it  includes  various  depositions,  petitions,  proceedings  of  the 
Council,  and  finally,  Cresap's  last  will  and  testament.  Appendices  II  and 
III  contain  the  statements  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  King  in 
Council  concerning  their  boundary  dispute.  Appendix  IV  is  entitled 
"Cresap's  Financial  Affairs  Before  the  Lower  House."  Since  it  also  contains 
Cresap  correspondence,  it  might  have  been  combined  with  Appendix  I.  The 
bibliography  of  twenty-five  pages  is  too  long  and  too  inclusive  to  be  of 
value.  The  footnotes  fill  forty  pages,  the  index  another  sixteen.  A  critical 
apparatus  almost  as  Idng  as  the  text  cannot  be  justified  here. 

This  reviewer  observed  that  no  materials  in  the  Hall  of  Records  of  Mary- 
land were  used  by  Mr.  Bailey,  except  those  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Maryland  Archives,  Since  Cresap  lived  beyond  the  Revolution,  it  is 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  were  not 
consulted  after  1751,  the  date  which  the  printed  Archives  had  reached  so 
long  ago  as  1929!  It  is  also  surprising  that  the  Sharpe  letters  were  used 
only  insofar  as  they  have  been  published.  The  records  of  the  Provincial 
Court,  the  General  Court  or  the  County  Courts  might  have  proved  fruitful. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Bailey's  use  of  unpublished  archival  materials  is  imperfect 
as  witness  the  footnotes  to  Chapter  V  (p.  277).  The  author  should  have 
known  that  all  of  the  Prince  George's  County  records  cited  have  been  at 
the  Hall  of  Records  since  1941.  The  remarks  under  footnote  i  about  volume 
titles  are  superfluous.  Sometimes  "Liber"  is  spelled  out  and  other  times  the 
letter  "L"  is  used.  The  Land  Office  volume  cited  as  "Liber  L.G.E."  is 
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Liber  L.G.  No.  E."  These  errors  are,  of  course,  minor  but  repeated  often, 
as  they  are  in  this  book,  they  are  likely  to  prejudice  the  reader  against  the 
whole  work. 

Maryland  Hall  of  Records  Morris  L.  Radoff 


The  Journals  of  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg.  Volume  II.  Translated  by 
Theodore  G.  Tappert  and  John  W.  Doberstein.  (Philadelphiai 
Evangelical  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  Adjacent  States,  and 
the  Muhlenberg  Press,  1945.  vi,  772  p.  I3.50.) 

In  my  review  of  the  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  Muhlenberg^i 
journals  (see  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
July,  1943)  I  wrote:  "A  nation  formed  from  the  fusion  of  various  ethnic 
groups  and  having  a  composite  culture  can  easily,  in  its  unified  maturityi 
forget  or  minimize  the  part  played  in  its  development  by  those  groups  whidi 
originally  did  not  speak  or  write  the  common  language."  For  this  reasoiii 
I  said, Theodore  G.  Tappert  and  John  W.  Doberstein  are  to  be  congratulate! 
for  making  the  journals  of  Muhlenberg,  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  ChurcK 
in  America,  available  to  a  larger  public,  and  particularly  to  those  historiani 
who  may  have  an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  development  of  out 
"melting  pot"  country  because  of  the  regrettable  fact  that  they  ai^ 
monoglots.  Scholarship  and  style  in  the  second  volume  are  at  the  same  hig^ 
level  as  in  the  first  volume.  For  details  thereof  I  refer  again  to  my  revieill 
of  the  first  volume.  \ 

The  second  volume  gives  in  Muhlenberg's  own  words  (translated)  thi 
period  of  his  life  and  work  from  1764  through  1776.  (Volume  I  contains  h^ 
sketch  of  his  own  life  from  1711  through  1742  a*nd  the  journals  from  i^j^ 
through  1763.)  He  wrote  the  journals  to  furnish  his  superiors  in  Halle  widi 
a  record  of  his  ministry,  and  so  that  he  might  be  able  at  any  time  to  givil 
an  accounting  of  his  affairs.  j 

In  the  twelve  years  covered  by  Volume  II  we  see  no  startling  change  ill 
Muhlenberg's  character,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of  those  traits  we  havi 
already  observed.  He  is  still  the  gently  militant,  hard-working  pastcvj 
intent  on  winning  souls  for  God— primarily  those  of  the  Germans,  secondarii 
ily  those  of  any  nationality,  and  providing  churches  and  church  organiz*! 
tions  for  them.  He  still  castigates  the  godless  and  the  vain;  his  telling  thtf 
truculent  inn-keeper  that  the  latter  was  no  "free-thinker"  but  a  "freoa 
drinker"  is  one  example  of  this,  as  is  his  answering  in  Latin  to  the  Latiol 
speech  in  open  congregation,  of  a  well-wisher:  "There  is  little  cause  fol 
prating  in  a  strange  language  in  old  age  unless  it  is  necessary  and  servei 
some  purpose."  ? 

Although  he  professed  to  shying  clear  of  politics,  Muhlenberg's  journals 
present  a  vivid  picture  of  political  developments  before  the  Revolution.  Wd 
see  the  German  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  now  as  groups  more  financially 
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secure,  tending  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Scots-Irish  to  challenge 
the  leadership  of  the  Quakers  who,  in  turn,  are  supported  by  the  German 
"sectarians,"  the  Schwenkfelders,  Moravians,  Dunkards,  etc.  Feeling 
becomes  bitter  when  most  Germans  of  the  Philadelphia  area  fail  to  report 
when  citizens  are  called  to  arms  against  a  German  and  Scots-Irish  "army" 
of  frontiersmen  coming  to  protest  alleged  inadequate  protection  against  the 
Indians  (February,  1764).  Loose  talk  that  "the  Germans  were  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  have  to  be  put  down," 
and  German  charges  of  Quaker  corruption  at  the  elections  did  not  help 
matters.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Germans  who  were  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Revolution  were  reluctant  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  organized 
protest  against  the  Stamp  Tax  (1765).  There  were  "grumblings"  about  this, 
said  Muhlenberg,  "but  I  was  ^ad,  for  the  English,  etc.  are  prone  to  incite 
and  egg  the  Germans  on  and  then  put  the  blame  on  us." 

Muhlenberg's  attitude  toward  the  quarrel  with  England  was  orthodox 
eoough  from  the  liberal  point  of  view  of  the  eighteenth  century:  the  colon- 
ists, he  stated,  were  only  defending  the  liberty  and  rights  vouchsafed  them 
by  God  and  stipulated  by  earlier  governments.  The  mother  country  had  no 
right  to  abuse  the  colonies.  But  his  account  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  quite  sober,  and  he  open-mindedly  states  that  only  God 
will  know  if  the  move  was  good.  Toward  the  Continental  Congress  he  was 
skeptical.  He  thought  it  was  made  up  of  honorable  men  with  good  imder- 
standing  of  farming  and  trade,  but  little  skill  in  giving  a  dear  opinion  in 
English  and  too  prone  to  be  influenced  by  skillful  orators.  He  and  other 
ministers  sent  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Franklin  (presiding  at  the  historic 
meeting)  in  which  they  charged  Congress  with  diisregarding  specifically  in 
die  Declaration  of  Independence,  religious  rights  and  liberties.  He  was 
mdignant  about  alleged  British  atrocities,  but  was  fair  enough  to  write  that 
die  British  also  accused  the  Americans  of  atrocities.  The  innocent  suffer, 
lie  wrote.  They  are  either  "traitors"  or  "rebels,"  constantly  between  fire 
and  sword.  And  Muhlenberg,  father  of  a  member  of  Washington's  own 
staflF,  and  an  unimpeachable  patriot  who  gloried  in  the  victory  at  Trenton, 
commented:  "Whoever  has  any  human  feelings  experiences  compassion 
when  human  blood  is  shed,  no  matter  whether  it  be  on  one  side  or  both 
sides."  Only  God  is  the  final  judge  of  the  justice  of  a  cause,  he  warned 
intemperate  partisans. 

His  observations  on  Negro  slavery  and  redemptionism  seem  also  to  have 
been  conditioned  by  his  being  a  pastor  and  a  Christian.  Like  Saint  Paul  he 
recognized  slavery  as  a  legal  institution,  but  decried  abuse  of  any  human 
being  and  condemned  the  alleged  neglect  by  some  Southerners  of  religious 
and  nx)ral  instruction  for  the  slaves.  In  his  careful  way  he  notes,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  Southerners  lived  in  constant  fear  of  a  slave  uprising.  Surpris- 
ing but  valid,  when  one  considers  the  subject,  is  his  opposition  to  slavery  on 
the  grounds  that  it  created  habits  of  idleness  and  viciousness  among  the 
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slaVe  owners.  Likewise  did  he  condemn  abuses  of  redemptionism  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  master  as  well  as  the  bonded. 

It  is  possible  only  to  indicate,  in  a  review,  the  wealth  of  source  material 
in  the  volume,  whether  the  subject  be  Baron  von  Stiegel,  Indian  mythology 
(no  worse,  Muhlenberg  asserts,  than  the  heathen  imagery  of  poems  "com- 
posed in  the  advanced  taste  ")>  or  Regina  who  was  brought  back  from  the 
Indians.  And  reading  about  Regina,  whose  history,  it  seems  to  me,  has  beea 
gradually  distorted  in  folklorist  manner  by  writers  who  have  taken  it  one 
from  the  other,  all  the  way  back  to  whoever  took  it  first  from  Muhlenberg^ 
reminds  me  of  one  great  service  which  translation  of  the  Journals  caa 
perform.  It  can  help  the  next  generation  of  American  historians  to  correct 
errors  made  in  statements  about  Muhlenberg  and  his  circle,  errors  made 
quite  easily  and  excusably,  since  one  writer  borrowed  from  the  other,  bade 
to  the  first  writer  who  paraphrased  what  Muhlenberg  himself  had  written 
in  German,  and  what  Theodore  G.  Tappert  and  John  W.  Doberstein  have 
m^de  accessible  in  translation. 

State  College^  Pennsylvania  Ralph  Charles  Wood 


The  Diary  of  a  Public  Man.  Prefatory  Notes  by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard, 
Foreword  by  Carl  Sandburg.  (Chicago:  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shopu 
1945.  xii,  117  p.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  mysteries  in  American  history  has  been  thft 
identity  of  the  author  of  the  "Diary  of  a  Public  Man."  Since  it  was  first 
published  in  the  pages  of  the  North  American  Review  in  August,  1879,  there 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  who  wrote  it,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  oiU) 
has  yet  found  the  secret.  Now  Ralph  Newman,  proprietor  of  the  Abrahaoi 
Lincoln  Book  Shop  in  Chicago,  has  had  the  interesting  document  reprinted 
Carl  Sandburg  has  written  a  foreword  and  F.  Lauriston  Bullard  has  suph 
plied  prefatory  notes.  There  is  also  a  chronology  of  the  period  betwedl 
December,  i860,  and  March,  1861,  during  which  the  entries  in  the  diarf 
were  written,  and  a  list  of  the  people  mentioned  with  identifying  commentJK 
In  addition  there  are  inserted  some  letters  of  Stanton  to  Buchanan  whid 
were  printed  in  the  North  American  Review  in  1879  currently  with  tll^ 
"Diary." 

Mr.  Bullard's  notes  add  much  to  the  interest  in  the  "  Diary."  He  givii 
an  excellent  sketch  of  the  editor  of  the  RevieWy  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  whi 
was  a  "character"  himself  and  a  figure  not  altogether  free  from  mysterjft 
Rice  was  one  of  the  first  editors  to  promote  public  interest  in  reading  abool 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War  and  used  the  pages  of  his  Review  to  preserve 
much  good  historical  material.  In  this  case,  however,  his  interest  proved  fli 
exasperating  to  historians  as  it  is  useful  for  he  refused  to  reveal  the  identit| 
of  the  "Public  Man." 

At  first  blush  one  would  think  that  there  were  sufficient  clues  so  that  hii 
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identity  could  be  deduced.  The  confident  investigator  after  a  careful  reading 
sajs  he  must  have  been  a  Senator.  But  the  facts  don't  warrant  such  a  con- 
clusion. The  diarist  was  in  New  York  City  on  February  20.  On  that  day  the 
tariff  was  under  debate  in  the  Senate  and  all  the  probable  Senator  authors, 
sudi  as  Bayard,  and  the  editor's  distant  kinsman,  Rice  of  Minnesota,  were 
several  times  recorded  as  voting  in  Washington.  Unless  this  February  entry 
is  faked,  or  unless  this  is  a  combination  of  two  diaries,  the  Senators  are 
practically  eliminated.  Most  clues  end  in  such  blind  alleys.  A  half  century 
of  research  has  not  given  the  answer.  Perhaps  the  most  tireless  sleuth, 
Frank  Maloy  Anderson,  will  find  the  clue. 

The  diary  itself,  if  it  is  genuine,  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  indicate 
that  it  is,  gives  many  vivid  touches  to  the  period  from  December  28,  i860, 
to  March  15,  1861.  It  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
relations  of  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Seward.  It  gives  an  account  of  a  fantastic 
plot  to  kidnap  Buchanan  and  make  Breckinridge  President  and  the  efforts 
to  promote  a  reunion  of  the  nation  by  building  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 
This  mysterious  looker  on  seems  to  see  everything  and  talk  with  everybody. 
WTicn  we  know  who  he  was,  we  can  better  judge  of  his  reliability.  For  the 
student  of  Pennsylvania  history  the  most  interesting  item  is  a  long  account 
of  Sumner's  efforts  to  get  the  "Public  Man"  to  aid  him  in  an  effort  to  keep 
Cameron  out  of  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

Vnitersity  of  PennsyltMnia  Roy  F.  Nichols 


liis  Lieuienants:  A  Study  in  Command.  By  Douglas  Southall  Freeman. 
Three  volumes.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1942-1944.  Ivi, 
773;  xlv,  760;  xlvi,  862  p.  Illustrations,  maps,  bibliography.  J15.00.) 

In  a  time  of  the  Nation's  peril  the  fitness  for  command  of  our  military 
and  pcJitical  leaders  has  much  to  do  with  determining  both  the  length  of  a 
var  and  its  cost  in  human  life  and  treasure.  When  war  comes  the  men  at  the 
top  are  often  there  as  much  because  of  age  and  seniority  as  from  any  other 
reason.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  politicians  in  responsible  posi- 
tion than  with  the  leaders  of  the  army,  navy  and  air  force.  In  any  case, 
many  of  these  men  may  be  second-rate  men.  The  fires  in  the  crucible  of  war 
will  soon  bum  out  this  second-rate  dross  in  the  military  leadership,  but  in 
the  political  sphere  longer  time  and  greater  heat  is  needed  because  many  of 
the  unfit  have  been  elected  to  their  positions  or  were  appointed  by  elected 
officials  for  some  political,  personal  or  ideological  reasons  and  are  kept  there 
for  the  same  reasons  even  though  their  unfitness  and  incapacity  may  have 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 

Dr.  Freeman's  Study  in  Command  here  presented  considers  only  one 
phase  of  the  problem  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  Confederacy.  It  is  confined 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  military  leadership  in  terms  of  those 
who  were  appointed  to  responsible  command  in  Virginia,  some  of  whom  be- 
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came  Lee's  lieutenants.  The  cot^mand  careers  of  some  were  of  short  dura- 
tion; others  moved  slowly  upward  through  the  mass,  eventually  arriving  at 
or  near  the  top.  Limitations  of  age,  physical  condition,  temperament, 
judgment,  personal  habits,  intellect,  alertness  or  audacity  were  the  usual 
causes  of  failure.  Often  men  who  did  well  in  subordinate  command  failed 
when  released  from  the  direction  of  a  superior  intellect;  others  failed  be- 
cause of  age  or  poor  health;  others  were  temperamentally  unfitted  for 
command. 

In  his  first  volume— Manassas  to  Malvern  Hill— Dr.  Freeman  analyzes 
the  background,  training  and  achievements  of  those  who  offered  their 
services  to  Virginia  in  1861  and  shows  how  and  why  many  of  those  who 
^  came  first,  failed  and  were  replaced  by  more  capable  and  usually  younger 
men  who  had  health,  temperamental  fitness  to  command,  tenacity  under 
pressure,  resilience,  adaptability  to  changing,  unfamiliar,  and  unusual  con- 
ditions, audacity,  inventiveness,  originality  in  movement  and  maneuver, 
and  the  like.  First  came  Beauregard,  the  **Hero  of  Sumter,"  with  "Prince"  * 
Magruder,  the  "preacher"  D.  H.  Hill,  "Pete"  Longstreet  and  "Deacon" 
Jackson,  the  future  "Stonewall,"  among  his  subordinate  commanders. 
"Joe"  Johnston  soon  followed  and  then  came  Lee,  th^  magnificent.  All  the 
time  subordinate  commanders  were  working  their  way  to  the  notice  of  the 
high  command— A.  P.  Hill,  J.  B.  Hood,  Jeb  Stuart  and  others  replacing 
Huger,  Holmes,  Gustavus  Smith,  Whiting,  Magruder  and  others  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  had  failed.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  fourteen  brigade  commanders  in  Beauregard's  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  the  First  Bull  Run,  only  five— Longstreet,  Ewell,  Early,  Wade 
Hampton  and  Kirby  Smith— were  in  responsible  command  at  the  beginning 
of  1865.  Of  the  forty-odd  regimental  commanders  only  three  were  in 
divisional  commands  and  one— A.  P.  Hill— was  a  corps  commander.  Other 
leaders  in  Beauregard's  army  had  resigned,  been  killed  in  action,  or  were 
in  minor  commands. 

The  second  volume— Cedar  Mountain  to  Chancellorsville— is  largely  an 
account  of  Jackson's  growth  and  evolution  to  the  full  stature  of  one  of 
modern  military  history's  best  known  strategists  and  tacticians.  Withal,  he 
was  a  forceful,  dynamic  leader  who  knew  what  he  wanted  to  accomplish 
and  who  was  able  to  execute  his  strategical  and  tactical  conceptions  in  a 
minimum  of  time  and  with  the  least  loss  of  life.  Jackson  was  the  rapier 
with  which  Lee  forced  his  opponents  into  situations  where  his  other  princi- 
pal lieutenant,  Longstreet,  could  bludgeon  the  opposition  into  submission 
or  retreat.  Jackson's  brilliant  conceptions  and  masterly  maneuvers,  dis- 
cussed with  and  approved  by  Lee,  have  always  held  the  spotlight  for  the 
student  and  reader  of  military  history,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  Longstreets'  hard-hitting  attacks  were  a  necessary  complement  of 
Jackson's  masterly  maneuvering  in  order  that  they  might  be  effective  and 
successful.  It  was  Lee's  consummate  genius  that  was  able  to  understandj 
direct  and  co-ordinate  the  movements  of  the  sensitive  Jackson  and  the 
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hard-driving  Longstreet  to  the  successful  attainment  of  the  desired  end. 
After  Jackson's  death  this  unusual  combination  was  broken  never  to  be  re- 
formed. The  entire  burden  of  command,  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  fell  more 
and  more  on  Lee's  shoulders,  even  as  the  odds  of  men  and  materials  against 
him  increased.  In  addition  to  recounting  the  meteoric  career  of  Jackson, 
the  second  vcdume  also  tells  of  the  passing  of  the  original  and  older  of  Lee's 
lieutenants  and  of  the  rise  to  prominence  of  younger  men  who  were  demon- 
strating on  the  field  of  battle  their  competence  to  command. 

The  third  and  final  volume,  centers  in  large  measure  on  Longstreet. 
Justice  is  done  to  the  lieutenant  about  whom  long  and  bitter  controversy 
has  raged.  Longstreet,  the  realist  and  skeptic,  was  right  about  Gettysburg 
when  Lee  was  wrong,  but  he  did  much  to  contribute  to  the  losing  of  the 
battle  because  he  did  not  approve  of  it.  Longstreet  was  a  great  general, 
irfio  owed  much  of  his  success  to  Lee's  firm  and  sympathetic  control,  but 
be  was  prone  to  be  insubordinate  and  he  sufiFered  from  an  excess  of  strategi- 
cal conceptions  which  occasionally  were  fantastic.  A.  P.  Hill  lacked  Long- 
street's  breadth  of  vision  and  Jackson's  executive  ability,  but  as  the  last  of 
die  trio  of  Lee's  corps  conmianders,  was  always  a  tower  of  strength  both  on 
die  oflFensi ve  and  the  defensive.  Jeb  Stuart  brought  to  the  leadership  of  the 
cavalry  new  conceptions  and  methods. 

The  first  two  volumes  deal  with  the  organization  and  command  of  Lee's 
army  in  victory.  The  final  volume— Gettysburg  to  Appomattox— describes 
and  analyzes  the  greatness  in  defeat  of  Lee's  army— its  leaders  and  person- 
Del.  It  describes  the  destruction  of  a  nation,  the  defeat  of  a  great  army 
bravely  fighting  against  ever-increasing  odds;  it  describes  the  course  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  high  noon  to  the  final  setting  of  its  sun  and 
the  resultant  darkness  of  defeat  and  despair.  Much  of  this  final  failure  was 
due  to  the  decline  of  Confederate  manpower  as  it  affected  command,  to  the 
inability  of  Confederate  resources  and  the  failure  of  the  Confederate  mili- 
tary system  to  develop  leaders  of  sufficient  ability  to  replace  those  who 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  command  or  who  were  killed  or 
disabled  by  wounds  and  sickness.  The  erosion  of  leadership  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  accelerated  after  Chancellorsville,  rising  to  a  peak  during 
the  bloody  Wilderness  campaign  and  the  ensuing  battles  about  Richmond 
and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Men  who  had  come  to  responsible  command 
were  stricken  and  their  successors  were  untested,  unprepared  or  even  unfit 
for  the  new  and  added  responsibilities.  In  the  end  the  battle  lines  were 
stretched  so  thin  and  capable  leaders  were  so  few  that  the  bond  that  held 
the  Southern  Confederacy  together  finally  snapped.  Appomattox  and 
Reconstruction  followed. 

Dr.  Freeman  uses  the  development  of  army  command  as  a  unifying 
means  of  tying  together  the  biographies  of  Lee's  lieutenants  and  of  showing 
why  one  failed  and  another  succeeded.  One  of  his  conclusions  is  that  'Mt 
was  plain  that  a  good  general  had  been  a  good  officer  from  the  time  of  his 
first  commission^"  but  it  was  equally  obvious  that  a  man  did  not  make  a 
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good  general  simply  because  he  had  been  a  good  captain  or  colonel.  like- 
wise, good  men  who  when  subject  to  Lee's  firm  and  intelligent  control 
made  good  generals  did  not  always  succeed  as  independent  commanders. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Longstreet  when  he  went  to 
Bragg's  army  in  Tennessee  and  later  commanded  independently  in  east 
Tennessee,  and  also  in  that  of  Hood  as  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  successor  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee.  Dr.  Freeman  concludes 
that  the  experience  of  Lee's  army  demonstrates  so  far  as  may  be  that  pro- 
fessional  training  in  arms  is  essential  for  men  who  are  to  exercise  command, 
but  that  such  training  does  not  guarantee  success  as  a  combat  officer. 
"Command  was  essentially  a  gamble."  Lee  did  not  hesitate  to  relieve  in- 
competent or  temperamentally  unfit  commanders  though  at  times  he  was 
hampered  in  finding  suitable  successors  because  of  statute  limitations  or 
lack  of  suitable  material. 

The  army  to  the  command  of  which  Lee  was  assigned  on  June  i,  1862, 
was  a  collection  of  brigades  operating  individually  or  in  divisional  organiza- 
tions under  officers  not  of  his  choice.  In  the  ensuing  thirty  days  this  assort-  • 
ment  of  men  and  organizations  became  an  army  in  name  and  in  fact.  Tacti- 
cal and  administrative  considerations  caused  Lee  to  divide  his  army 
roughly  into  two  wings  under  Longstreet  and  Jackson.  When  the  cam- 
paigning of  the  summer  of  1862  demonstrated  that  this  arrangement  could 
be  improved  on,  the  army  was  organized  as  the  First  and  Second  Corps,  ' 
headed  respectively  by  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  a  division  that  was  con- 
tinued until  after  Jackson's  death  at  Chancellorsville.  Subsequently  a 
Third  Corps,  commanded  by^.  P.  Hill,  was  constituted  and  this  three 
corps  arrangement  continued  to  Appomattox. 

One  of  Lee's  superior  attributes  was  his  general  good  health  and  un* 
inhibited  judgment.  Weapons  may  change  and  methods  improve,  but  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  successful  military  operations  and  the  charac- 
teristics required  of  leaders  are  unchanging.  Fundamental  strategy  and 
tactics  and  the  varied  problems  of  logistics  still  determine  the  outcome  of 
battle,  campaign,  or  war.  A  skillful  and  capable  leader  will  select  and  draw 
to  himself  the  lieutenants  needed  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  will  promptly 
replace  those  who  fail  either  in  understanding  or  execution. 

Lee's  "incomparable  infantry"  constituted  the  backbone  of  his  army,  as 
has  been  the  case  throughout  recorded  military  history  and  as  has  been 
demonstrated  on  world  war  battlefields.  The  leaders  must  have  loyal, 
devoted  followers;  these  followers  must  have  capable  leaders.  The  Wilder- 
ness campaign  for  Lee,  though  technically  a  Confederate  victory,  was 
achieved  at  such  a  cost  in  the  losses  in  the  higher  command  as,  in  fact,  to 
have  constituted  a  defeat.  Lee's  strategy  and  tactics  were  of  an  unusually 
high  order,  the  heroism  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  has  seldom  been  equalledj 
but  the  character  of  the  Federal  leadership  and  the  immense  growth  in 
Northern  resources  made  it  clear  that  neither  military  genius  nor  fortitude 
were  enough.  Lee  and  his  army  soon  went  down  in  total  defeat.  The  con- 
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flict  had  been  fought  to  a  physical  finish.  It  was  not  a  Southern  effort  to 
impose  one  way  of  life  and  political,  economic  and  social  system  on  another, 
but  rather  it  was  a  fight  for  a  way  of  life,  for  a  political  ideal,  for  home  and 
fireside,  for  the  right  to  govern  one's  self  as  desired. 

In  concluding  a  careful  reading  and  survey  of  the  three  volumes  one 
cannot  but  marvel  at  two  things:  the  steadfastness  and  inspiring  character 
of  Lee  as  a  man  and  a  soldier  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  rela- 
tions of  Lee  and  his  lieutenants  have  been  studied  and  evaluated.  One  of 
Lee*s  valuable  characteristics  was  that  he  constantly  attracted  capable  and 
brilliant  young  men.  His  discernment  singled  them  out  and  by  precept  and 
exam^e  he  inspired  the  best  in  them  and  he  was  never  disappointed.  Many 
of  them  died  on  the  field  of  battle  and  all  of  them  were  wounded  one  or  more 
times  in  the  thick  of  conflict.  The  loss  or  disablement  of  these  young, 
capable,  and  inspiring  leaders  had  much  to  do  with  the  final  defeat  of  Lee 
and  his  army.  "At  desperate  hours,  when  soldiers  most  needed  intelligent 
(Erection,  many  of  their  officers  took  chances  more  desperate,  and,  falling, 
made  disaster  complete." 

Dr.  Freeman  is  interested,  almost  wholly,  in  personalities  and  their 
effect  on  each  other;  he  has  sought  to  determine  why  one  man  succeeded 
and  another  failed;  he  has  presented  "a  study  in  conmiand"  solely  as  it 
concerned  Lee  and  Virginia.  In  doing  so  he  has  neglected  the  contribution — 
physical,  material  and  moral— made  to  Lee  and  Virginia  by  regions  else- 
where in  the  Confederacy.  Success  and  failure  in  other  parts  of  the  South- 
land vitally  afiPected  the  effectiveness  of  Lee's  leadership  in  Virginia.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  leaders  and  of  the  men  they  led  came  from  beyond  the 
confines  of  Virginia;  the  origin  of  the  supplies  and  munitions  that  enabled 
Lcc  to  fight  eflPectively  is  not  given  consideration.  In  fact  for  Dr.  Freeman 
Virginia  and  the  Confederacy  are  synonymous  and  exclusive.  The  rest  of 
the  Confederacy,  by  implication,  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  Lee's 
success  or  to  the  four-year  defense  of  Richmond. 

Likewise,  there  is  no  discussion  of  weapons,  either  small  arms  or  artillery. 
In  view  of  the  great  development  and  high  specialization  of  weapons  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  many  readers  perhaps  will  find  apparent  contradio 
tions  in  Dr.  Freeman's  battle  accounts  as  compared  to  those  presented  in 
the  accounts  of  the  recent  fighting  on  the  far-flung  battlefields  of  the  world. 
Although  the  weapons  have  changed  in  range,  power,  and  variety,  the 
requirements  for  successful  command  in  the  formulation  of  grand  strategy 
and  in  the  tactical  handling  of  troops  have  changed  hardly  at  all.  Troops 
now  seldom  face  each  other  in  serried  ranks  firing  point  blank  at  each  other, 
bat  the  essentials  of  competency  and  personal  leadership  in  the  command, 
troop  mobility  and  adaptability  to  changing  or  unusual  conditions  are  still 
essentials  in  combat.  While  weapons  and  methods  have  changed,  funda- 
mental principles  are  immutable.  In  the  last  analysis  the  man  on  the 
ground  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  is  the  final  arbiter  in  military  conflict. 

The  essential  contribution  of  Dr.  Freeman  in  this  Study  in  Command  is 
Us  account  of  the  growth  and  evolution  of  the  successful  field  commanders 
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in  Lee's  army  from  the  unknown  subalterns  to  the  dynamic  and  forceful 
leaders  of  men.  He  has  shown  that  the  essential  equipment  for  such  success 
is  good  judgment^  health  and  good  physical  condition,  an  equable  tempenu 
ment  and  audacity  in  movement  and  maneuver.  Of  these  health  and  good 
physical  condition  combined  with  understanding  and  judgment  are  perhaps 
the  most  important.  An  officer  in  high  command  who  is  in  poor  health  or 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  wounds  is  often  a  liability,  hard  to  get  along 
with,  irascible  and  intolerant,  uncertain  and  unreliable  under  pressure  and 
in  a  crisis.  It  has  been  so  through  all  of  the  military  history  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Freeman  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  military 
history.  Thanks  to  his  industry  and  interpretation,  no  army  has  ever  been 
so  well  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  has  presented  a 
record  of  heroes  and  of  heroism  which  constitutes  a  precious  and  an  endur-  j 
ing  heritage  not  only  to  the  South  but  to  all  the  nation.  It  is  a  record  of  the  ^ 
great  deeds  of  Lee  and  his  lieutenants;  it  is  a  record  of  the  devotion,  the  ^ 
courage,  the  fortitude,  the  patience  and  the  loyalty  of  the  common  soldiers,  ; 
who  always  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  who  made  Lee  and  his  lieuten-  ^ 
ants  possible;  it  is  a  record  that  will  endure  as  an  inspiration  as  long  as  this  I 
nation  survives.  ** 

This  work  of  three  volumes  is  based  on  sound,  extensive,  and  original  ^j 
research  and  study.  The  narrative  flows  smoothly  and  because  it  is  con- 
cerned with  men,  and  personalities,  the  interest  never  flags.  It  is  based  on 
an  extended  and  careful  study  and  interpretation  of  letters,  diaries,  and  spe- 
cial studies  of  the  period.  Because  of  the  many  individuals  who  move  across 
Dr.  Freeman's  panorama,  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  the  general  reader 
if  a  table  showing  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  the 
extent  of  indicating  the  brigade,  divisional,  and  corps  conunanders  had  i 
been  included.  Each  volume  has  a  useful  bibliography  of  the  ''Principal  ^ 
Manuscript  Sources"  and  a  brief  "Short-Title  Index."  Each  volume  has  a  ] 
number  of  illustrations  and  maps  and  a  good  index;  and  each  has  a  number  i 
of  appendices— the  most  interesting  of  which  are  a  discussion  of  the  origin  \ 
of  the  name  "Stonewall"  in  volume  II  and  of  "The  Careers  of  Lee's  ^ 
Lieutenants  after  Appomattox"  in  volume  III.  This  latter  volume  also  ^ 
contains  a  long  list  of  "Acknowledgments"  and  a  "Select  Cridcal  BiUio-  ^ 
ography"  which  is  especially  valuable  for  the  manuscript  sources  which  it  1 
lists.  There  is  no  consolidated  index  of  the  three  volumes.  ^^ 

Locust  ValUyy  N.  Y.  Thomas  Robson  Hay       -] 

« 

I. 

DeUnoare^s  Buried  Pasty  a  Story  of  Archaeological  Adventure.  By  C.  A.  / 
Weslager.  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1944. 
ix,  170  p.  Illustrated.  J2,5a) 

History  and  its  allied  sciences  profit  in  many  ways  from  the  entrance  of 
journalists  into  their  domains.  One  such  benefit  is  the  stylistic  improvement 
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which  the  journalist,  trained  to  be  conscious  of  the  audience  for  which  he 
is  writing,  brings  to  the  field.  A  second  benefit  is  the  increased  productivity 
in  historical  writing,  for  the  journalist  not  only  knows  how  to  write  but  does 
write. 

Delaware  history  has  profited  in  both  these  respects  from  the  interest  of 
Bi4r.  C.  A.  Weslager,  a  former  Pennsylvania  journalist.  A  resident  of 
Delaware  for  less  than  a  decade,  he  has  enriched  its  printed  legend  by  two 
recent  volumes  published  only  a  year  apart.  Following  a  recital  of  the  un- 
familiar story  of  the  Moors  and  the  Nanticokes,  Delaware's  Forgotten  Folk, 
he  has  tumei  his  attention  to  recording  what  is  known  of  those  whom  he 
bdievcs  to  be  their  ancestors,  the  Indians  of  Delaware.  In  doing  so,  he  has 
produced  no  scholarly  definitive  study  of  aboriginal  life  in  what  became 
Peon's  lower  counties,  but  rather  a  record  of  the  progress  being  made 
toward  the  time  when  such  a  definitive  survey  may  be  written.  Delaware*! 
Buried  Past  is  not  so  much  a  study  of  the  past  itself  as  it  is  a  chronicle  of 
the  dig^ng  up  thereof— in  other  words,  "A  Story  of  Archaeological 
Adventure"  in  Delaware,  to  quote  the  subtitle. 

Emfdoying  a  well-developed  sense  of  suspense,  Mr.  Weslager  makes  a 
tudnating  romance  of  the  interest  found  in  the  contents  of  Delaware's  soil 
by  dircc  Philadelphians  of  the  nineteenth  century— Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  the 
ptrasitcdogist,  who  explored  the  Lewes  shell  heaps,  Francis  Jordan,  im- 
porter of  chemicals,  who  unearthed  the  Rehoboth  encampment,  and  Hil- 
borne  T.  Cresson,  who  excavated  near  Qaymont  in  search  of  relics  of  a 
pre-Indian  culture.  The  archaeologist's  spade  and  trowel  passed  from  the 
bands  of  these  out-of-staters  to  a  small  band  of  Delawareans,  including 
Josq>h  Wigglesworth,  who  gathered  the  largest  collection  of  Delaware 
artifacts,  now  housed  at  the  University  of  Delaware.  Another  impetus  to 
local  study  was  provided  in  1933  and  1934,  when  another  Philadelphian, 
Dr.  D.  S.  Davidson,  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  invited  Delaware  archaeologists  to  join  him  and  his  stu- 
dents in  investigations  along  Slaughter  Creek  in  northeastern  Sussex 
County.  In  the  earlier  of  these  years  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Dela- 
ware, of  which  Mr.  Weslager  is  now  president,  had  been  formed  and  its 
members,  well  trained  for  their  task  by  association  with  the  Davidson 
party,  have  since  that  time  directed,  performed,  and  assessed  most  of  the 
work  of  local  excavation.  Their  efforts  on  free  week  ends  and  holidays  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  steam-shovels  of  contractors  and  the  growth  of  com- 
nmnities,  encroaching  upon  and  threatening  to  seal  for  centuries  lands 
wbere  Indian  remains  are  likely  to  be  found,  make  no  less  interesting  a  tale 
tban  the  initial  discoveries  of  the  early  investigators. 

After  relating  the  story  of  his  own  experiences  with  various  excavations 
in  Sussex  County  and  at  Crane  Hook,  near  Wilmington,  Mr.  Weslager 
performs  the  valuable  service  of  listing  the  types  of  Indian  relics,  from 
arrowheads  to  trade  pipes,  which  have  been  found  in  Delaware.  Another 
lervice  is  his  summary  of  what  is  known  of  Indian  civilization  in  this  small 
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State  and  its  relation  to  the  culture  of  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  present 
United  States  and  especially  those  tribes  which  lived  in  areas  near  Delaware. 

In  well-phrased  prose,  interweaving  interesting  characterizations  of  in- 
dividual archaeologists  as  well  as  a  generous  background  of  the  history  of 
archaeology  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  help  of  excellent  and  plenti- 
ful illustrations,  Mr.  Weslager  has  done  justice  to  his  story.  His  bibliog- 
raphy evidences  the  activity  of  the  Archaeological  Society  and  the  wisdom 
of  its  policy  of  publishing  the  results  of  its  members'  investigations. 

The  volume  is  so  useful  that  it  is  a  shame  it  has  been  published  without 
an  index.  Compensation  for  the  lack  of  notes  is  in  part  provided  by  a 
topical  bibliography.  More  care  should  have  been  taken  in  certain  geo- 
graphical references:  Lewes  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  not  of  the  river  and  bay  (p.  lo);  Rehoboth  Beach  lies 
on  the  ocean,  not  on  Delaware  Bay  (p.  21);  Naaman's  Creek  runs  near,  but 
not  "through  the  town  of  Claymont"  (p.  34);  Cedar  Creek  runs  eastward^ 
not  westward  to  the  bay  (p.  97).  It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  town  is  d 
Edge  Moor,  not  Edgemore  (p.  46),  and  that  "the  Late  Neolithic  or  Eariy  1 
Paleolithic"  Age  (p.  152)  is  somewhat  paradoxical. 

The  value  of  such  a  volume  as  this  is  considerable.  It  should  lead  to 
greater  popular  appreciation  of  American  archaeology,  to  the  development 
of  increased  interest  in  our  local  backgrounds  and  thus  a  greater  pride  in  | 
and  sense  of  obligation  to  our  native  culture.  By  an  intriguing  display  of  the  J 
romance  of  archaeology— e.g.,  the  mystery  of  Indian  Hole  Farm  (pp.  1469 
148)— Mr.  Weslager's  book  will  surely  interest  many  in  this  field  for  the 
first  time  and  will  spur  on  the  initiates  to  fresh  endeavor. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress  of  Delaware  archaeology,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  another  generation  will  produce  a  definitive  study  of  the  Indians  | 
of  Delaware,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  Delmarva  PeninsiJa.  It  is  to  be  'i 
hoped  that  such  a  volume  will  be  as  appealing  to  the  general  public  as  is  '' 
Mr.  Weslager's  account  of  Delaware's  Buried  Past. 

University  of  Delaware  John  A.  Munroe      i 


West  to  the  Setting  Sun.  By  Harvey  Chalmers,  id.  (Toronto:  The  Macmillan  \ 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1943.  xii,  362  p.) 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  written  a  most  vivid  and  exciting  novel  of  New  York  f 
state  in  the  period  leading  up  to  and  including  the  American  Revolution. 
His  theme  is  the  early  history  of  Joseph  Brant,  noted  Mohawk  warrior  who 
led  the  main  body  of  the  Iroquois  in  frontier  warfare  against  the  Americans 
during  the  Revolution.  Although  Mr.  Chalmers  has  chosen  a  most  diflicult 
era  of  Iroquois  history  and  the  least  known  and  most  conjectural  portion  of 
Joseph  Brant's  life  for  his  study,  he  does  a  remarkable  job  of  adhering  to  the 
historical  facts,  insofar  as  they  have  been  recorded.  Nevertheless,  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  deals  with  material  which  is  not  in  history,  and 
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which  is  highly  imaginative  and  filled  with  excited  action.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  book  which  should  be  much  enjoyed  by  the  reader  of  historical 
fiction. 

The  author  of  an  historical  novel  is  certainly  allowed  the  literary  license 

necessary  to  make  a  good  story  of  his  material.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  distorted 

very  few  of  the  facts.  However,  he  and  the  editors  are  not  willing  merely  to 

kt  the  book  stand  as  a  piece  of  historical  fiction.  The  author,  according 

to  his  acknowledgment  and  the  foreword  by  Mr.  Arthur  Pound,  wishes  to 

picture  the  Indian  as  he  really  thought  and  lived,  and  wishes  his  results  to 

be  considered  "really  Indian."  According  to  the  wrapper,  "Seven  years  of 

research,  writing,  and  rewriting  have  resulted  in  a  story  of  the  American 

Revolutionary  War  which  embodies  the  most  vivid  and  authentic  pictures 

of  Indian  life  which  have  yet  been  written." 

This  is  hardly  true,  for  the  picture  of  Iroquois  ciJture  is  very  one-sided 
and  places  extreme  emphasis  on  Iroquois  warfare.  Had  Mr.  Chalmers  spent 
more  time  with  Joseph  Brant's  own  people,  the  conservative  Longhouse 
Iroquois  of  Grand  River,  Ontario,  his  characters  would  neither  talk  or  act 
after  the  fashion  they  do.  Neither  would  his  book  contain  so  many  errone- 
ous characterizations  and  interpretations  of  specific  phases  of  Iroquois  life. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  book  being  written  without  sufficient  attention  to  the 
living  people  who  should  serve  as  models  and  interpreters.  The  people  of 
the  book  are  still  storybook  Indians.  The  conversations  are  a  combination 
of  the  speech  of  an  Army  officer  of  Brant's  time  and  of  an  imitation  of  the 
figurative  speech  of  the  Indian  orator.  The  constant  repetition  of  a  few 
Mohawk  words  makes  these  conversational  effects  even  more  strained. 
Finally,  a  few  specific  errors  should  be  pointed  out.  Catherine  Crogan  was 
probably  Brant's  wife  according  to  Indian  custom  before  they  were  married 
byBuderinthemannerofwhitepeople.Brant'sIndianname,Thayendanegea, 
means  "He  who  places  two  bets  side  by  side"  (referring  to  the  attendant  in 
the  sacerdotal  bowl-game  of  the  Longhouse),  not  merely  "He  who  holds  the 
hcts."  Brant's  telling  his  son  to  eat  the  heart  of  the  man  they  have  killed  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  ethnological  blunder.  However, 
Mr.  Chalmers'  book  is  historical  fiction,  and  as  such  it  should  be  read.  It  is 
a  stirring  and  interest-holding  account  of  one  of  the  most  reckless  and 
tragic  eras  of  Iroquois  history,  and  as  such  it  is  to  be  recommended. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  John  Witthoft 


^ohn  Daoleyy  Confederate  Soldier:  His  War  Journal,  Edited  by  Joseph  T. 
DuRKiN,  S.  J.  Foreword  by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  Georgetown  University  Press,  1945.  xxiii,  244  p.  J3.00.) 

The  author  of  this  journal  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  left  George- 
town College  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  the  summer  of  1862.  He 
fought  with  the  famous  First  Virginia  Infantry  through  Second  Manassas, 
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South  Mountain,  Sharpsb\irg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Gettysburg.  At  Gettys- 
burg he  was  wounded,  captured,  and  in  due  course  sent  to  Johnson's  Island 
from  which  he  was  exchanged  on  parole  in  time  to  visit  his  parents  in  Rich- 
mond before  the  fall  of  that  city.  During  April,  1865,  he  made  a  journey 
south  by  way  of  Lynchburg,  Danville,  Greensboro,  and  Salisbury  to  Char- 
lotte from  which  point  he  returned  to  Richmond.  In  September,  1865,  he 
entered  the  Novitiate  of  the  Jesuit  Order  at  Georgetown,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1873.  The  diary  ends  with  the  entry  of  May  6,  1865. 

Young  Dooley  rewrote  parts  of  his  journal  while  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
other  parts  were  revised  later.  The  editor  has  used  some  portions  of  the 
revised  journal  but  these  are  distinguished  from  the  original  which  consti- 
tutes by  far  the  larger  portion  of  that  printed.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
the  date  of  the  entry,  and  occasionally  there  is  some  confusion  in  names, 
but  otherwise  the  editing  seems  clear  enough. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Dooley's  patriotism  and  willingness  to  die  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  which,  to  him,  was  the  cause  of  the  G>nfederacy.  From  a 
distance  he  had  learned  to  abhor  the  Yankees,  and  on  closer  acquaintance 
during  his  prison  days  this  feeling  increased.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted  he 
did  not  cease  his  uncomplimentary  references  to  the  money-making  Puri- 
tans and  the  "whining  hypocrites  of  N.  England."  Moreover,  there  were 
similar  strong  animadversions  against  the  Irish  who  fought  in  the  Union 
Army,  though  Dooley  himself  was  Irish.  Besides  the  expressions  of  senti- 
ment on  the  glory  of  the  cause,  and  the  horrors  of  war,  there  are  the  more 
realistic  details  of  camp  life,  the  ready-made  humour  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  efforts  to  relieve  the  drabness  of  camp  by  their  own  brand  of  "fun." 
There  are  conunents  on  the  methods  of  keeping  discipline,  the  lack  of  food 
and  other  hardships,  the  feeling  of  men  in  battle,  and  the  excessive  weariness 
that  few  escaped. 

Young  Dooley's  account  of  his  wounding  at  Gettysburg  and  the  terrible 
carnage  there,  the  lack  of  medical  care«  or  even  fresh  water,  for  the  wounded 
and  dying,  his  arrival  at  Fort  McHenry  which  was  filthy  and  full  of  vermin 
and  almost  without  beds,  and  where  a  Yankee  doctor  with  a  faint  show  of 
kindness  was  good  enough  to  pick  the  maggots  from  his  wound,  all  suggest 
that  the  improvements  in  modern  warfare  are  not  all  on  the  debit  side.  The 
situation  improved  somewhat  at  Johnson's  Island,  and  Dooley  joined  the 
Thespians  who  undertook  to  amuse  their  fellow  prisoners.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, it  was  discovered  that  rats  could  be  quite  a  delicacy. 

If  this  journal  adds  no  startling  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Civil  War, 
it  is  nevertheless  authentic  and  revealing,  and  students  will  be  glad  that  it 
has  been  made  available. 

Duke  University  R.  H.  Woody 
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i  A  Utter  ky  Dr.  Benjamin  Rushy  Describing  The  Consecration  of  the  German 
College  ai  Lancaster  in  June^  ^^7*  Printed,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  from  a  newly  discovered  Manuscript,  now  in  the  Fackenthal 

\  Library  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  (Lancaster:  Published  by 
Order  of  the  G>llege,  1945.  37  p.  Limited.) 

The  introduction  and  notes  referred  to  are  by  Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  who 
is  now  preparing  a  definitive  edition  of  the  letters  of  Benjamin  Rush.  His 
treatment  of  this  item  is  superb,  and  the  typographical  excellence  of  the 
volume  makes  it  a  handsome  specimen  for  collectors  of  fine  books. 

Franklin  College  was  an  inter-sectarian,  bi-lingual  establishment,  a  signif- 
icant part  of  the  eflFort  of  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  to  participate  in 
the  larger  life  of  the  state.  It  was  also  a  significant  part  of  the  effort  of  the 
Federalists  to  win  the  German  vote  for  the  new  constitution  which  they 
lioped  would  come  from  the  G>nvention  sitting  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  not  to  begin  with  one  of  the  major  interests  of  Dr.  Rush,  as  Dick- 
inson G)llege  at  Carlisle  had  been,  but  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  the 
Doctor  absorbed  the  whole  movement  in  his  elastic  schedule  of  humani- 
tarian works,  and  found  the  occasion  of  the  founding  of  the  college  "one  of 
I    tbe  highest  entertainments  I  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life." 

Rush  did  not  greatly  admire  the  German  character  in  Pennsylvania  for 
leasons  he  describes  in  this  letter  to  his  mother-in-law.  But  he  had  con- 
fidence in  the  college  and  its  future.  "The  fears  of  some  little  minded  men, 
that  we  shall  have  too  many  Colleges,"  he  wrote,  "&  too  many  learned  men, 
art  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  we  shall  have  too  plentiful  harvests 
-"too  much  religion— or  too  much  happiness—" 

Mr.  Butterfield  will  have  no  difficulty  demonstrating  his  contention  that 
Rnsh  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  epistolary  stylists  in  an  age  when,  as  the 
late  Miss  Leach  used  to  say,  "the  bourgeoisie  corresponded,  but  Gentlemen 
wrote  letters!" 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  J.  H.  Powell 
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MAY  ATHERTON  LEACH 

By  the  death  of  Miss  May  Atherton  Leach  on  October  6,  1945,  the 
Council  and  the  membership  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  have 
sustained  a  loss  which  cannot  be  measured  and  for  which  we  can  devise  no 
compensation. 

When  an  organization  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  among  its  mem- 
bership for  fifty  years  one  who  possessed  a  rare  combination  of  energy, 
intelligence,  good  sense,  leadership  and  achievement,  the  final  severance 
of  the  relationship  by  death  leaves  the  Society  many  grateful  and  inspiring 
memories  which  unfortunately  must  be  clouded  by  a  sense  of  bereavement. 

Miss  Leach  became  a  member  of  The  Historical  Society  on  February  25, 
1S95,  and  spent  much  of  her  life  within  its  wails  always  busy  on  genealogical 
and  other  historical  research.  During  a  period  of  difficult  administration, 
when  the  new  building  was  literally  being  constructed  around  the  old,  she 
was  called  to  be  assistant  librarian,  1904-1906.  Largely  upon  her  rested  the 
heavy  burden  of  superintending  the  moving  of  the  great  collections  of 
books. 

In  1923  she  succeeded  her  brother,  J.  Granville  Leach,  Esquire,  as  his- 
toric^rapher  of  the  Society  and  in  the  years  following  she  rendered  many 
even  more  notable  services.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  she  was  most 
regular  in  her  attendance  and  her  keen  mind,  her  shrewdness,  her  frank 
expression  of  her  opinions,  and  her  superb  mastery  of  the  English  language 
will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  her  associates  survive.  She  made  numerous 
gifts  to  the  collections  of  the  Society.  She  was  an  indefatigable  committefr- 
woman  both  within  the  Society  and  in  many  other  organizations.  Sh^ 
devoted  her  life  to  genealogy,  history,  civic  organization  and  charity. 

Her  activities  in  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies,  tli| 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Association,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  Historii 
Commission  to  which  she  was  appointed  by  two  governors,  made  her  w 
known  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Her  wide  correspondence  as  Secra 
tary  of  the  Genealc^cal  Society  caused  her  to  be  recognized  in  many  parti 
of  the  nation.  In  all  of  these  contacts  people  almost  invariably  associated 
her  with  The  Historical  Society,  and  its  reputation  was  enhanced  by  hd 
success. 

Miss  Leach  knew  books  as  well  as  people.  No  one  probably  has  ever 
surpassed  her  in  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  families  and 
customs.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  so  much  of  her  knowledge  died  with 
her.  Though  she  wrote  a  great  deal,  there  is  little  record  of  it  under  her  own 
name.  She  was  content  to  have  credit  go  elsewhere  for  she  was  truly  modest, 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  her  labor  and  wanting  little  of  the  acclaim.  In 
this  as  in  so  many  respects,  she  was  unique.  Her  place  can  never  be  iUlcd. 

Roy  F.  Nichols 
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EDWARD  CAREY  GARDINEI^ 

The  Council  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  records  with  deep 
regret  the  death  of  Edward  Carey  Gardiner  on  September  14,  1945,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year.  Mr.  Gardiner  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1926  in 
which  year  he  was  also  elected  to  the  Council  and  to  the  office  of  Auditor. 
These  positions  he  held  until  his  death.  During  the  many  years  that  he 
served  the  Society,  he  was  a  member  from  time  to  time  of  practically  every 
important  committee,  at  his  death  being  Chairman  of  that  on  Membership 
and  Activities. 

Throughout  his  long  association  with  the  Society,  his  interest  in  its 
welfare  was  at  all  times  paramount  in  his  mind.  His  generosity  was  no  less 
than  his  interest,  for  during  his  lifetime  he  presented  to  the  Society  the 
total  of  some  20,000  manuscripts,  now  known  as  the  Edward  Carey 
Gardiner  CoUection.  This  coUection  deals  with  the  business  papers  of 
Mathcw  Carey  and  of  Henry  Carey,  and  includes  the  Gardiner  papers  and 
the  Baird  family  papers.  To  this  he  has  added  by  bequest  old  family  silver, 
jewelry,  miniatures  of  great  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  Philadelphia 
Ustory,  as  well  as  a  most  generous  sum  of  money. 

Members  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Society  as  a  whole  will  greatly  miss 
his  untiring  efforts,  his  faithfulness  in  attendance  at  meetings  and  to  his 
duties,  as  well  as  his  sincere  interest  and  sympathy  for  his  friends  in  times 
of  adversity. 

R.  Norms  Williams,  2d. 

JOHN  MORIN   SCOTT 

The  death  of  the  Honorable  John  Morin  Scott  on  Wednesday  morning, 
October  3, 1945,  at  his  home,  1903  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  having  been 
reported  to  the  Council,  the  following  memorial  resolutions  were  duly 
pn>posed  and  unanimously  adopted: 

RESOLVED,  by  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John  Morin  Scott,  senior 
^ice-President,  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  lost  the  interest 
Md  able  counsel  of  a  most  distinguished  officer  and  citizen.  The  Council  of 
^  Society  records  its  profound  sorrow  and  directs  that  this  memorial 
Diinute  be  entered  upon  its  records. 

John  Morin  Scott  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1858  and  observed  without 
celebration  his  eighty-seventh  birthday  just  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
'^cctionately  known  for  four  decades  as  "the  Senator,"  Mr.  Scott  had 
throughout  his  adult  life  held  a  position  of  prominence  and  influence  in 
l%ladelphia  and  Pennsylvania  that  is  rarely  attained  by  one  of  unosten- 
^tious  manner  and  modest  disposition. 
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Mr.  Scott  obtained  nis  education  in  private  schools,  the  Episcopal 
Academy  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar  in  1 88 1.  As  a  young  man  he  was  elected  to  the  State  House 
of  Representatives,  and  following  this  was  a  member  for  ten  years  of  the 
State  Senate,  where  he  served  as  President  pro  tempore  for  two  terms,  and 
as  chairman  of  important  committees,  including  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
In  1924  he  was  elected  Prothonotary  of  the  G>urts  of  G>mmon  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia  County,  and  held  that  office  for  over  twenty  years,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts,  members  of  the  bar  and  the  public. 
His  grandfather,  John  Morin  Scott,  also  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  was  Mayor 
of  the  city  from  1841  to  1843. 

Senator  Scott  supplemented  his  political  s.ervice  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  many  civic  organizations  and  societies.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Music,  President  of  the  Athenaeum  Library, 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  Manager  of 
the  Apprentices  Library,  senior  Vice-President  of  The  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Honorary  General  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  that  name.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  honorary  member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  of  the  Society  of  the 
War  of  1 8 12,  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  was  an  unusually  able  presiding 
officer  and  a  cordial  and  generous  host,  whether  at  a  Wistar  Party  in  his  own 
home,  or  at  the  many  dinners  and  luncheons  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
tendering  to  friends  and  associates  in  numerous  organizations. 

A  man  of  strong  loyalties,  Mr.  Scott  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
many  persons  of  high  and  low  degree  to  whom  his  friendship  proved  of 
great  assistance  and  encouragement. 

Edwin  O.  Lewis 
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The  Personality  of  a  <i3)(Cagazine: 

^An  Editorial 

IN  contrast  to  some  European  publications,  American  historical 
journals  are  of  a  relatively  impersonal  nature.  This  doubtless 
conforms  to  American  taste.  Even  in  this  country,  however, 
something  of  the  character  of  the  sponsoring  body,  and  of  the  inter- 
ests and  standards  of  the  editors,  seeps  into  and  colors  the  personality 
of  the  journal.  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Bi- 
ography is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
Magazine  exhibits  the  oldest  continuous  file  among  American  his- 
torical journals;  and  through  its  seventy  odd  years,  its  contents  have 
reflected  in  a  general  way  the  changing  outlooks  and  activities  of 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  cumulative  Index  to  the 
Magazine,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  now  almost  completed,  will 
therefore  afford  access  to  much  that  is  significant  in  the  history  of  the 
Society. 

In  a  more  immediate  way,  the  Magazine  has  reflected  the  inter- 
^  and  standards  of  its  editors.  To  go  no  further  back  in  the  story 
Aan  1935,  ^^^  recalls  how  much  the  Society  owed  to  Mr.  Julian  Boyd 
who  became  Editor  at  that  time.  Mr.  Boyd  upheld  the  best  scholarly 
standards,  and  under  his  direction  the  Magazine  acquired  a  national 
Mutation.  At  the  same  time,  fully  aware  that  the  Society  was  not  a 
hody  of  professional  historians,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  interests 
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of  the  educated  public.  Mr.  Boyd,  who  resigned  as  Editor  upon 
becoming  Librarian  of  Princeton  University  in  1940,  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  William  Reitzel,  formerly  of  Haverford  College.  Mr.  Reitzd, 
who  maintained  the  standards  of  the  Magazine,  gave  up  the  work  a 
year  later  when  he  joined  the  United  States  "Naval  Reserve. 

The  present  Editor  has  served  during  two  interim  periods;  the 
first,  for  about  a  year  after  Mr.  Boyd's  resignation,  the  second,  dur- 
ing the  period  following  Mr.  Reitzel's  departure.  This  service  was 
of  a  temporary  nature;  and  now  that  Mr.  Richard  Norris  Williams,  II, 
has  become  Director  of  the  Society,  he  will  assume  the  editorship- 
taking  over  with  the  July  issue  this  year.  This  seems  a  fitting  time, 
therefore,  to  comment  briefly  on  a  temporary  stewardship,  to  express 
appreciation  of  those  who  aided  me  in  this  responsibility,  and  to 
congratulate  the  Society  on  the  selection  of  so  able  an  editor  for 
the  future. 

The  major  endeavor  in  recent  years  has  been  to  maintain  the 
editorial  standards  established  during  the  last  decade.  This  was  not 
altogether  easy  during  the  war  years.  In  so  far  as  the  ideal  was 
realized,  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  assistance  of  the  diminishing 
number  of  contributors  who  continued  to  devote  themselves  to 
studies  in  Pennsylvania  history.  Partly  because  of  the  declining 
number  of  articles  available  in  this  field,  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  decided  to  emphasize  in  the  Magazine  the 
history  of  adjacent  states  as  well  as  of  Pennsylvania.  A  more  lasting 
motive  for  this,  in  addition,  was  the  realization  that — of  all  parts  of 
the  country — the  Middle  Atlantic  area  was  most  lacking  in  a. 
regional  historical  tradition,  and  the  only  one  which  possessed  no 
regional  historical  journal.  This  view  was  expressed  in  a  number  of  • 
editorials.  Although  it  has  not  yet  proved  possible  to  secure  adequate . 
materials  on  our  neighboring  states,  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  Maga- 
zine in  effect  a  journal  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  area  centering  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Editor  has  been  indebted  to  the  unfailing  support  of  the 
Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society.  Notable  has  been  the  complete 
freedom  extended  in  regard  to  both  policy  and  standards.  Such 
shortcomings  as  appeared  have  therefore  been  entirely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Editor.  In  recent  years,  we  have  also  been  aided  by  the 
advice  of  a  distinguished  group  of  scholars  in  neighboring  institutions 
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who  served  as  an  Editorial  Board.  The  Magazine  owes  much  to  the 
loyal  and  eflicient  work  of  Miss  Margaret  Bailey,  the  Associate 
Editor,  who  is  about  to  leave  us  to  accept  an  appointment  with 
Colonial  \A^amsburg.  Miss  Bailey,  however,  will  continue  her  work 
as  Editor  of  the  Index  to  the  Magazine. 

Most  fortunate  for  the  Society  is  the  present  appointment  of 
Mr.  \Mlliams,  Which  restores  the  traditional  and  logical  combination 
of  Krector  and  Editor  in  the  one  person.  Mr.  Williams'  long  associa^ 
tion  with  the  Society,  his  wide  knowledge  of  and  devotion  to  its 
interests,  assure  the  Magazine— as  well  as  all  other  activities  of  the 
Society— of  able  leadership. 

Richard  Harrison  Shryock 


The  Irish  Smigrant  and  z^merican 

V^^tivism  as  Seen  by  British 

\)isitorSy  1836-1860 

ENGLISH  travelers  who  visited  the  United  States  during  the 
quarter-century  preceding  the  Civil  War  were  a  motley  lot. 
They  included  authors,  journalists,  scientists,  lecturers, 
businessmen,  clergymen,  artists,  politicians,  songwriters,  actors,  pro- 
moters, sportsmen.  How  many  of  them  came  to  America  during  this 
period  can  never  be  definitely  known,  since  no  statistics  of  this  type 
were  kept  by  either  the  British  or  American  governments.  However, 
the  number  appears  to  have  been  quite  large.  Approximately  two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  them  published  accounts  of  their  travels. 
These  Britons  came  for  many  reasons  and  saw  many  things,  their 
travel  accounts  naturally  reflecting  their  special  interests.  Practically^ 
all  of  them,  however,  gave  some  attention  to  the  Irish  in  America, 
while  a  few  went  so  far  as  to  devote  a  full  chapter  to  the  problem.' 
The  Englishman  was  not  long  in  America  before  he  became 
cognizant  of  a  general  antipathy  towards  foreigners.  James  S.  Buck- 
ingham, lecturer,  world-traveler,  and  former  Whig  Cabinet  Minister, 
who  toured  the  United  States  from  1837  to  1841,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "one  of  the  strongest  of  the  national  prejudices  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  America,  embracing  all  classes  except  the 
highest  and  most  intelligent,  is  a  dislike  ...  of  all  foreigners."' 
He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  this  anti-foreign  sentiment  was  di- 
rected chiefly  against  the  English.  Mrs.  Felton,  another  British 
visitor,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  She  reported  with  a  certain 

1  Sec  Max  Berger,  The  British  Traveller  in  Jmerica,  1836-1860  (New  York,  1943)  for  a 
complete  annotated  bibliography  of  these  travelers,  and  for  an  analytical  summary  of  their 
impressions  of  America. 

2  J.  S.  Buckingham,  America  (London,  1841),  I,  283. 
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degree  of  incredulity  that  "generally  speaking  the  Irish  meet  a  much 
better  reception  than  the  English.  So  indeed,  do  all  other  foreigners."* 
Anti^British  sentiment  remained  strong  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
country  well  into  the  'fifties.  An  Irishman  who  had  spent  several 
years  in  rural  areas  of  the  Midwest  declared  in  1852  that  the  Irish- 
man was  "undoubtedly  liked,  and  certainly  more  respected  and 
liked  than  an  Englishman  of  the  same  class."^ 

In  the  East,  however,  popular  sentiment  had  shifted.  Although  the 
Englishman  was  still  viewed  with  suspicion,  the  Irishman  was  now 
thoroughly  disliked.  Nativist  prejudice  had  turned  its  chief  animus 
against  the  latter.  As  early  as  1836,  Harriet  Martineau  noted  the 
damor  for  shipping  Irish  emigrants  back  to  Ireland.  Other  Britons 
were  told  that  the  "plague  of  the  Irish"  was  the  worst  plague  of  all.* 
Anti-Irish  feeling  increased  steadily  thereafter.  T.  C.  Grattan, 
British  Consul  to  Boston  during  1 839-1 846,  reported  that  "the  Irish 
Wc  to  encounter  considerable  prejudices  ...  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  Union,  though  in  different  degrees."'  The  mere  fact  of 
being  an  Irishman  was  considered  all  but  a  crime  by  Americans,  the 
consul  affirmed.  Irish  nationality  was  "almost  sufficient  to  warrant 
kis  conviction  if  arraigned  before  an  American  jury,"  reported  still 
another  visitor.^  The  latter  claimed  to  have  seen  Irishmen  turned  out 
of  New  York  stores,  the  owners  refusing  to  sell  to  them.' 

The  Famine  Emigration,  coming  shortiy  thereafter,  fanned  this 
Jentiment  to  a  white  heat.  In  1849,  when  Major  Thornton  suggested 
to  an  American  friend  that  the  deportation  of  Negroes  might  solve 
the  slavery  problem,  the  American,  a  Bostonian,  retorted  that  the 
dqx)rtation  of  the  Irish  would  be  preferable.*  The  American  attitude 
of  the  'fifties  was  reflected  in  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who  had 
beaten  his  ten-year  old  American-born  son.  "The  boy  was  very 
indignant,  and  said  it  was  not  the  beating  he  minded,  but  the  being 

'Mrs.  Felton,  Amaican  Life  (London,  1842),  48. 

^Quries  Casey,  Two  Years  on  a  Farm  of  Uncle  Sam  (London,  1852),  222. 

•Harriet  Martineau,  Society  in  America  (New  York,  1837),  I,  435;  Andrew  Bell,  Men  and 
Thnis  in  America  (London,  1838),  108. 

*T.  C  Grattan,  Civilized  America  (London,  1859),  II,  28. 

7  Frauds  Wyse,  America:  Realities  and  Resources  (London,  1846),  III,  ^^. 

^Ikid.,  Ill,  37. 

*  Major  John  Thornton,  Diary  of  a  Tour  through  the  United  States  and  Canada  (London 
i»5o).  87. 
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beaten  by  an  Irishman."^®  To  be  called  an  "Irishman"  had  come  to 
be  almost  as  great  an  insult  as  to  be  called  a  "nigger."" 

What  were  the  causes  for  so  virulent  a  prejudice?  the  traveler 
wondered.  A  few  visitors  felt  that  it  was  a  carry-over  of  traditional 
national  animosities  on  the  part  of  the  English  stock.  Grattan,  for 
example,  attributed  the  intensity  of  the  anti-Irish  sentiment  in  New 
England  to  the  strong  English  traditions  of  that  region.  Most 
Englishmen,  however,  regarded  American  nativism  as  an  indigenous 
product. 

In  respect  to  economic  causation,  the  English  traveler  was  con- 
vinced that,  except  for  the  free  Negro,  the  native  had  little  to  fear 
from  Irish  competition,  since  the  Irish  engaged  in  menial  and  ill-paid 
tasks  that  native  labor  spurned.  Francis  Wyse  mentioned  the  "very 
general"  fallacy  that  the  huge  emigration  of  1 845-1 846  had  caused 
an  increase  in  prices.^*  D.  W.  Mitchell,  a  former  resident  of  the 
South,  also  ridiculed  American  claims  that  pauperism  among  the 
natives  was  caused  by  the  Irish  immigration.^*  Another  Briton  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  Protestant  Irish  were  very  strict  about  main- 
taining the  prevailing  wage  rates,  and  were  regarded  very  highly  in 
the  conmiunity.  But  he  failed  to  correlate  these  two  factors."  Only 
Grattan  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  famous  geologist,  recognized  the 
importance  of  economic  competition  in  arousing  hostility  between 
native  and  Hibernian.  Lyell  went  so  far  as  to  remark  that  although 
the  Irish  were  disliked  by  American  labor,  they  were  r^arded  as 
essential  by  American  capitalists.  The  latter  spoke  of  the  Irish  "with 
kindness  .  .  .  saying  they  are  most  willing  to  work  hard,  keep  their 
temperance  vows,  .  .  .  and  are  putting  by  large  savings."**  Lyell's 
clarity  of  vision  was  not  shared  by  most  other  Britons. 

A  widely  credited  cause  for  native  prejudice  was  the  contempt  the 
Irish  aroused  solely  because  they  were  foreigners.  Even  Grattan,  who 
was  w^ell-disposed  towards  them,  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 

K>  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  RdwMrs  *nJ  ScrswMfj  in  Xortk  snJ  S^aiih  Jmurua  (London,  1853), 
196. 

u  Mrs.  M.  C  J.  F.  Houstoun,  Htsptr^s  (London,  1S50),  I,  179, 

15  Wysc,  «f ,  rt/,,  I,  M, 

13  D.  W.  Mitchell,  Ten  Yem  in  the  CmittJ  Suus  (London,  iS62\  153. 

u  WilKam  CiiJUKiless,  ./  I  m/  :*  S^  Lske  (London,  i$5~\  50. 

l&Sir  Ouiries  Lyell,  Sectni  Visi:  :§  tie  VniJttd  Sisus  \London,  iS49\  I,  187;  see  alao 
Grmttmn,  c/.  wi/.,  II,  12. 
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Irishman's  "uncouth  air,  his  coarse  raiment,  his  blunders,  and  his 
brogue  are  unattractive  or  ludicrous."*'  The  emigrant's  abysmal 
poverty,  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the  emigrant  ships,  towboats,  and 
railroad  vans,  the  terrible  condition  of  the  slums  they  inhabited,  all 
combined  to  present  them  in  an  unattractive  light. 

The  financial  burden  of  maintaining  homes  and  hospitals  for  sick 
and  destitute  emigrants  was  also  a  heavy  one.  In  New  York  City 
alone,  $817,336  was  spent  for  this  purpose  in  1850."  Although  visitors 
felt  that  America  was  doing  more  than  its  share  for  the  indigent 
emigrant,  they  realized  that  it  was  only  natural  for  the  nativists 
to  look  askance  at  such  expenditures. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Britons  to  agree  with  the  nativists  that 
many  of  the  younger  emigrants  were  "idle  bums  and  hoodlums."*' 
Although  the  Irish  had  come  to  monopolize  police  work  by  1840,  it 
was  charged  that  they  had  likewise  begun  to  monopolize  the  jail  cells. 
In  New  York  City  fifty  percent  of  the  prison  inmates  were  alleged  to 
be  Irish."  Considering  the  fact  that  this  proportion  dropped  to 
twenty  per  cent  in  upstate  Auburn,  and  to  a  still  lower  figure  in 
Pennsylvania  where  the  Irish  were  proportionately  fewer  in  number, 
the  belief  that  the  Irish  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  criminal  element 
was  scarcely  jusdfied.  Yet  nativists  pointed  to  the  fact  that  during 
1848  \lrginia  had  only  one  arrest  per  23,000  persons  while  Massa- 
chusetts had  one  per  7,586  persons.  Ruffianism  in  the  construction 
camps,  election  disorders,  and  riots  with  the  nativists,  all  of  which 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  foreign  traveler,  added  to  the  poor 
opinion  of  the  Irish  then  current. 

It  was  regarded  as  almost  a  truism  by  most  travelers  that  the 
Irishman  and  drink  were  inseparable.  Even  those  most  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  Sons  of  Erin  accepted  this.  T.  C.  Grattan,  an 
Irishman  himself,  went  so  far  as  to  characterize  intemperance  as 
"the  true  source  of  every  excess  committed  by  Irishmen  in  Amer- 
ica."^ Although  Grattan  maintained  that  the  American  contractors 

1«  Grattan,  op,  cii.,  II,  7-8. 

1"  G.  M.  Stephenson,  History  of  Afmrican  Immigration  (Boston,  1926),  99. 

U  Mrs.  I.  L.  Bishop,  An  Englishwoman  in  America  (London,  1856),  384;  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
Eastern  and  Western  States  (London,  1842),  II,  18. 

!•  W.  F.  Adams,  Ireland  and  Irish  Emigration  to  the  New  World  from  181$  to  the  Famine 
l^oodon,  1932),  364. 

*>  Grattan,  op.  cit.,  II,  29. 
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who  furnished  the  work  gangs  with  whiskey  were  the  real  culprits, 
other  visitors,  and  the  nativists,  too,  ignored  this  factor  completely. 
Occasionally  a  visitor  would  have  the  temerity  to  deny  Irish  in- 
temperance despite  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary.*^  But  these  were 
the  rare  exceptions.  English  temperance  advocates  who  attended 
meetings  of  the  New  York  Council  found  them  ''marked  by  slang, 
ribaldry,  and  drunkenness."  When  they  discovered  that  the  council- 
men  were  chiefly  "Irishmen  of  intemperate  habits,  who  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  any  honest  calling,""  they 
were  only  too  willing  to  agree  with  the  nativists  that  the  "drunken 
Irishman"  was  a  menace  to  society.  Knowledge  that  from  one-half 
to  one-third  of  New  York's  liquor  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  fact  that  even  grocery  stores  dispensed  liquor,  con-  , 
firmed  this  opinion. 

Another  factor  recognized  as  contributing  to  nativist  prejudice  was 
the  contempt  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the  Irish  worked  at  the  lowest 
menial  tasks,  tasks  which  were  despised  by  native  Americans.  When 
the  Irishman  did  the  work  of  a  Negro,  he  sank  to  the  Negro's  level. 
As  a  result,  said  one  traveler,  "it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  are 
held  in  greater  contempt.^ 

Irish  clannishness  was  recognized  to  be  still  another  basic  cause   1 
for  nativist  antipathy.  E.  L.  Godkin,  who  later  became  editor  of  the 
^atioriy  called  it  the  paramount  factor.^  America  had  not  yet  become  • 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  foreign  "quarters"  in  her  cities,  and   ^ 
viewed  their  existence  with  suspicion  and  alarm.  The  tenacity  with 
which  the  Irish  held  on  to  such  Old  World  customs  as  the  "wake"  » 
disturbed  many  Americans.  In  this  respect  the  Irish  were  contrasted 
to  the  Scots  and  to  the  English  who  were  more  readily  assimi- 
lated.^^ Captain  Frederick  Marryat,  famous  author  of  sea  stories, 
pointed  to  the  Irish  quarters  as  proof  that  the  Irish  were  "just  as 
little  pleased  with  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  as  they  are 
with  the  government  at  home."^  Godkin,  an  Irish  Protestant,  on  the 

21  A.  M.  Maxwell,  J  Run  through  the  United  States  (London,  1841),  II,  14I;  Reverend 
Jabez  Burns,  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (London,  1848),  172. 

22  R.  Ogden,  ed..  Life  and  Letters  of  E.  L,  Godkin  (New  York,  1907),  I,  183. 

23  Houstoun,  op,  cit,,  I,  293. 

24  Ogden,  op.  cit.,  I,  183. 

26  Houstoun,  op.  dt,f  I,  293. 

26  Frederick  Marryat,  //  Diary  in  America  (London,  1839),  second  series,  II,  141- 
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Other  hand,  blamed  these  quarters  upon  the  priesthood  which,  he 
allied,  refused  to  allow  emigrant  children  to  attend  the  common 
schools  and  thus  assimilate  American  ways.  He  charged  that  the 
Church  was  "vehemently  opposed  to  emigration  to  the  West,  since 
they  [the  Irish]  are  more  difficult  for  the  Church  to  control  when  so 
scattered."*'  A  third,  and  more  accurate,  explanation  for  these 
foreign  quarters  was  given  by  J.  R.  Godley  who  did  not  permit  his 
staunch  Anglicanism  to  obscure  his  better  judgment.  The  Irish  lived 
together,  said  Godley,  solely  because  they  were  regarded  as  a  pariah 
class  and  no  one  else  would  live  with  them.*' 

Irish  clannishness  extended  even  to  the  formation  of  separate 
militia  units.  In  1846  it  was  noted  that  "there  is  scarcely  a  city  of 
any  note  in  the  United  States  in  which  an  Irish  volunteer  corps  is 
not  to  be  found,  clothed  in  the  national  colour  and  ornamented  with 
the  harp,  shamrock,  and  other  national  emblems."^*  Since  this  ob- 
server favored  rapid  assimilation,  he  regarded  such  segregation  as 
disgusdng  and  dangerous.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Irish  were 
"marshalled  at  the  tail-end  of  every  military  procession  or  movement 
in  which  they  are  permitted  to  take  part;  [and  that]  they  seldom 
succeed  in  securing  the  respect  of  a  single  American."'®  As  might  be 
expected,  friction  between  Irish  and  native  militia  units  was  not 
uncommon.  During  the  Boston  anti-Catholic  riots  of  1837  ^^^  ^^e 
Philadelphia  nativist  riots  of  1844,  open  clashes  occurred.*^  But  the 
Irish  units  remained  in  existence.  At  the  time  of  President  Taylor's 
funeral,  an  Englishwoman  noted  their  presence  in  large  numbers  in 
the  procession.  "A  cleaner,  better  dressed,  more  respectable  looking 
set  of  men  I  have  seldom  seen,"  she  commented.^^ 

Of  all  the  factors  enumerated  by  visitors  as  having  stirred  up 
American  nativist  sentiment,  the  one  regarded  as  the  most  influential 
was  the  role  the  Irish  emigrant  played  in  politics.  Here,  the  Irish 

27  0gdcn,  op.  cii.,  I,  183. 

•  J.  R.  Godley,  Leturs  from  America  (London,  1844),  II,  175. 

^  Wysc,  op,  cii.,  II,  1 10.  Contemporary  Irish-American  sources  bear  this  out,  placing  the 
total  number  of  Irish  militia  companies  in  the  United  States  between  twenty-five  and  thirty. 
New  York  had  a  full  regiment.  See  T.  D.  McGee,  History  of  the  Irish  Settlers  in  North  America 
(Boston,  1855),  191-192. 

»  Wyic,  op,  cit.,  II,  III. 

«  J.  T.  Adams,  AVw  England  in  the  Republic  (Boston,  1926),  337. 

^.Marianne  Finch,  Englishwoman  s  Experience  in  America  (London,  1853),  22. 
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were  universally  regarded  as  a  corrupting  influence.  Not  even  their 
staunchest  friends  attempted  to  deny  the  charge.  Beginning  with 
Harriet  Martineau's  remark,  in  1836,  that  an  Irishman  just  landed 
had  perjured  himself  and  voted  nine  times,  and  continuing  down 
to  Charles  Mackay's  recital  of  the  New  York  election  contest  of 
1857,  "when  the  whole  male  immigration,  landed  in  the  morning 
from  a  Cork  or  a  Liverpool  vessel,  •  .  .  voted  ere  the  afternoon  for 
one  ticket  or  the  other,"  the  tale  was  repeated  with  infinite  varia- 
tions by  one  traveler  after  another.*'  Plural  voting  was  of  course 
comparatively  simple  since  registration  laws  were  either  lax  or 
lacking.  . 

Britons  noted  that  Americans  were  especially  indignant  at  the  ; 
manner  in  which  the  naturalization  laws  were  evaded — usually  { 
through  the  connivance  of  officials  affiliated  with  the  dominant  1 
party  machines.**  Britons  hostile  to  American  democracy  were  happy 
to  repeat  the  charge  that  "there  were  hundreds  of  foreigners  (prin- 
cipally the  labouring  Irish)  naturalized  free  of  expense  by  the 
Jackson  party,  although  they  had  only  just  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try."** The  ruffianism  of  Irish  hoodlums  "who  having  obtained  the 
franchise  in  many  instances  by  making  false  affidavits,  consider 
themselves  at  liberty  to  use  the  club  also,"**  did  nothing  to  soothe 
native  susceptibilities.  "They  are  the  leaders  in  all  the  polirical  rows 
and  commotions,"  declared  Marryat,  paraphrasing  the  nativists.*' 
Election  riots  resulting  in  property  damage  and  bloodshed  occurred 
frequently,  particularly  during  the  Know-Nothing  campaigns.** 
These  riots  were  so  serious  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  call  j 
out  the  militia.**  Inasmuch  as  election  corruption  was  r^arded  by  * 
English  visitors  as  purely  an  urban  phenomena,  and  since  the  Irish  . 
were  concentrated  in  cities,  it  was  but  natural  that  in  the  end  aU  \ 

33  Martineau,  op.  cit,,  1, 340;  Charles  Mackay,  U/e  and  Liberty  in  America  (London,  185^ 

I,  178. 

3^  Buckingham,  op,  cit.y  1, 493;  Al/ired  Bunn,  Old  England  and  New  England  (London,  i9^3), 

II,  6. 

35  Anonymous,  UncU  Sam's  Peculiari/ies  (London,  1840),  I,  229. 
3«  Bishop,  op,  cii.y  384. 

37  Marryat,  op.  ciL^  second  series,  II,  141. 

38  Uncle  Sam*s  Peculiarities,  I,  228;  Bishop,  op,  cit,,  385-386;  Robert  Everest,  A  Jt 
ikrough  th£  Untied  Stales  and  Canada  (London,  1855),  149. 

39  Buckingham,  op,  cit,,  1,  492-494. 
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corruption  was  laid  at  their  door.^®  New  York  and  Philadelphia  had 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  worst  in  this  respect.  As  late 
as  1 860  the  government  of  the  former  was  reputed  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  politicians  who  constituted  "the  very  scum  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion."*^ Eariier  friends  of  the  Irish  had  blamed  this  corruption  either 
on  "faults  in  the  system  of  registration"  or  on  "the  cosmopolitan  seap. 
port  population  and  universal  suffrage."**  Travelers  after  1840  re- 
fused to  accept  such  apologies,  and  the  fact  that  the  Irish  element 
almost  always  supported  the  ultra-democratic  parties,  such  as  the 
Loco-Focos  of  the  late  'thirties,  added  nothing  tp  their  credit  in 
English  eyes.** 

The  Irish  vote  was  credited  with  great  importance  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  Irish  controlled  or  at  the  least  enjoyed 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  politics  of  several  of  the  leading  cities. 
This  control  was  entirely  disproportionate  to  their  number,  and 
Britons  viewed  the  situadon  with  suspicion,  contempt,  and  disgust. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  remark  that  the  pigs  could  not  be  banned  from 
New  York  streets  since  their  Irish  owners  had  votes  and  would  not 
submit  to  it,  typified  this  attitude.**  More  important  than  control  of 
any  one  city,  however,  was  the  fact  that  such  control  gave  the  Irish 
"the  balance  of  power."  This,  it  was  alleged,  had  proved  the  decisive 
factor  in  many  an  election.**  For  example,  the  emigrant  vote  was 
assumed  to  have  tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  Democrats  as  far 
west  as  Ohio.**  Since  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  im- 
portant among  the  "doubtful"  states,  the  alleged  control  of  these 

^  Alexander  Mackay,  Tfie  Western  World  (London,  1850),  II,  26.  Alexander  Mackay  was 
die  Washington  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
Biost  acate  observer  of  the  American  political  scene  of  all  the  Englishmen  who  visited  this 
country  daring  the  period. 

*i  William  Hancock,  An  Emigrant*  s  Five  Years  in  the  Free  States  of  America  (London,  i860), 

57. 

<2  Martineau,  op.  cit.,  I,  340;  George  G)mbe,  Notes  on  the  United  States  0/  North  America 

(Edinburgh,  1841),  I,  223. 

«  Wysc,  op.  cit.,  ill,  51-52;  Uncle  Sam*s  Peculiarities,  I,  229;  J.  G.  Taylor,  The  United 
States  and  Cuha  (London,  1851),  29;  Godley,  op.  cit.,  II,  176-177;  Houstoun,  op.  cit.,  I,  179. 

**  Lyell,  op.  cit.,  I,  249-250. 

**  Bonn,  op.  cit.,  II,  9;  H.  S.  Tremenheere,  Notes  on  Public  Subjects  during  a  Tour  of  the 
United  StaUs  and  Canada  (London,  1852),  124;  Houstoun,  op.  cit.,  I,  179;  W.  E.  Baxter, 
America  and  the  Americans  (London,  1855),  154;  D.  W.  Mitchell,  op.  cit.,  149. 

4«Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Travels  in  North  America  (New  York,  1852),  II,  79. 
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States  by  Irish  politicians  convinced  many  natives  and  visitors  that 
ignorant  emigrants  actually  ruled  the  country/^ 

One  result  of  this,  as  it  seemed  to  the  British,  was  that  the  Irish 
were  wooed  by  all  parties.  And  in  turn  the  Irishman  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  extend  his  influence  still  further.  J.  F.  W.  Johns- 
ton, an  English  agricultural  expert,  visited  a  Catholic  bazaar  in 
Albany  in  1850.  He  was  amazed  to  find  everyone  in  town  patronizing 
it.  Upon  inquiry  he  learned  that  the  Irish-Catholic  vote  was  "so 
strong  that  nobody  who  looks  for  any  public  oflice,  and  no  party, 
dare  give  them  offense.  Everyone  courts  them,  and  thus  they  con- 
tinually gain  in  strength,  wealth,  and  influence."^®  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  some  Englishmen  attributed  all  the  anti-British  utter- 
ances of  American  public  figures  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  to 
"throw  the  bunkum"  in  order  to  secure  the  Irish  vote.^' 

Wherein  lay  the  secret  of  Irish  success  in  politics  ?  Some  reasons 
were  more  or  less  obvious  to  even  the  most  casual  of  the  foreign 
observers,  namely,  the  Irishmen's  corruptibility,  their  violence  at 
elections  which  intimidated  the  opposition,  and  their  clannishness. 
Control  through  petty  patronage,  such  as  pre-election  employment 
on  municipal  "pipe-laying"  projects  in  New  York,  or  "reed-cutting" 
jobs  in  Savannah,  was  also  noted.*®  Yet  none  of  these  constituted  a 
wholly  satisfactory  explanation.  In  the  end  the  British  visitor  con- 
cluded that  the  answer  was  to  be  found  in  organization.  This,  they 
alleged,  was  directed  and  controlled  by  the  priesthood.  "On  account 
of  their  unanimous  subordination  to  their  leaders,"  the  Irish  vote  was 
the  strongest  and  the  best  organized  in  New  York,  where  "Arch-  1 
bishop  Hughes  could  rely  on  them  to  a  man."*^  Hence,  the  Arch-  ^ 
bishop  had  a  "greater  disposable  force  at  his  command  than  any  \ 
political  leader  in  the  Union.""  The  ability  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ' 
to  control  the  electorate  was  reiterated  time  and  time  again — but 

^  Bunn,  op,  cit.^  II,  9;  Marryat,  op,  cit,^  second  series,  II,  142;  Mitchell,  op.  cit.y  149. 

tf  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Notes  on  North  Amaicm  (Boston,  1851),  II,  236;  see  also  Bunn, 
op.  cit.y  II,  9;  Mitchell,  op,  cit,^  149-150;  Buckingham,  op,  cit,y  I,  567,  II,  17;  Wyse,  op.  cit^ 
1,61. 

40  Mitchell,  op.  cit,,  280;  Charles  Mackay,  op,  cit,y  I,  176,  181 ;  James  Robertson,  A  Few 
Months  in  Americm  (London,  1855),  20. 

W  Tremenheere,  op.  cit,,  124;  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Second  Visit  to  the  United  Ststes^  11,  6. 

M  Mitchell,  op.  cit.,  151,  275. 

«  Godley,  op.  cit.,  II,  176. 
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never  proved.  Thus,  while  Sir  Charles  Lyell  affirmed  that  the  Cin- 
dnatti  priesthood  had  instructed  emigrants  to  vote  for  Polk,  his 
evidence  was  based  upon  hearsay."  Of  the  latter  there  was  plenty. 
Baxter,  a  businessman,  for  example,  stated  that  "in  all  parts  of  the 
country  I  heard  complaints  .  .  .  of  priests  exercising  an  unconstitu- 
tional power  over  ignorant  voters.""  ' 

In  view  of  this  belief,  the  increase  in  Catholic  diocese  from 
thirteen  to  thirty-nine  between  1 837  and  1 849,  and  the  corresponding 
growth  of  churches  from  300  to  i  ,024,  chiefly  in  the  large  cities  and 
in  die  Midwest,  aroused  trepidation  and  suspicion  among  British 
visitors  as  well  as  among  native  Americans.**  Both  groups  were  pre- 
pondtfantly  Protestant.  When  a  man  as  worldly  as  Buckingham  be- 
came worried  by  the  proselytizing  activity  of  the  Catholics,  its 
importance  in  arousing  native  Protestant  opposition  cannot  be 
overlooked.  ••  * 

There  is  also  a  hint  that  the  prolific  birthrate  of  the  dread  "Roman- 
ists" was  another  cause  for  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tion.*' However,  Britons  were  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
,  die  second  generation  of  emigrants  was  rapidly  becoming  assimi- 
lated. The  most  important  factor  towards  this  end  was  declared  to  be 
die  common  school.*®  Evidently  the  Church  recognized  this,  for  ac- 
cording to  British  observers  it  did  its  utmost  to  maintain  its  own 
sdiools.**  Its  success  in  1840  in  temporarily  securing  a  share  of  the 
public  funds  for  the  use  of  the  New  York  parochial  schools  dismayed 
Godley  and  many  another  staunch  Anglican.  Godley  felt  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  a 
separation  which  he  admired  in  America  but  deprecated  in  England.*® 
The  complaint  of  the  English  visitor  who  declared  that  "every  Irish 
street  urchin  attended  a  Catholic  school"  was  cited  .as  proof  of  the 

«  Lydl,  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States^  II,  291. 

*•  Baxter,  op.  «/.,  155;  sec  also  Charles  Mackay,  op.  cit.^  I,  178;  Bunn,  op.  cit.y  II,  9. 
**  Johnston,  op.  cit.y  II,  410;  Marryat,  op.  cit.y  second  series,  III,  163. 
M  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Americay  III,  349. 
^  Bonn,  op.  cit.y  I,  23. 

»  Charies  Mackay,  op.  cit.y  1, 182;  Baxter,  op.  cit.y  156;  William  Chambers,  Things  As  They 
Are  In  America  (London,  1854),  350;  Johnston,  op.  cit.y  II,  409. 

*•  Reverend  George  Lewis,  Impressions  of  America  and  American  Churches  (Edinburgh, 

i?45).  253. 

«>  God]e>-,  op.  cit.y  II,  32. 
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Church's  hold  on  a  large  part  of  the  emigrant  population.*^  Godkin, 
an  Orangeman,  despaired  of  any  real  improvement  until  the  flow  of 
emigration  could  be  lessened  or  stopped."  Other  travelers,  however, 
took  a  more  optimistic  view.  They  were  gratified  by  the  tendency  of 
the  younger  generation  to  be  less  subject  to  th§  Church  than  their 
parents  had  been,  and  were  particularly  delighted  to  note  an  increas- 
ing number  of  desertions  from  Catholicism.**  Occasionally,  however, 
wishful  thinking  outran  the  facts.  The  report  that  of  the  second 
generation  "scarcely  any  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers," 
was  obviously  untrue." 

In  any  event  a  large  number  of  Americans  were  ready  to  believe 
the  worst  concerning  the  emigrant.  The  result  was  the  nativist  move- 
ment. In  1835  ^^^  Native  American  Party  was  formed.  It  elected 
a  representative  to  Congress,  and  in  the  following  year  ran  a  candi- 
date for  the  mayorality.  The  party  soon  spread  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  thence  southward,  holding  a  state  convention  in  Louisiana  in 
1841.  The  anti-Catholic  riots  in  Philadelphia  (1844)  were  laid  at  its 
door.  In  1845  it  claimed  a  membership  of  48,000  in  New  York,  14,000 
in  Massachusetts,  but  a  mere  6,000  in  the  other  states.**  Obviously, 
it  recruited  its  greatest  strength  in  the  two  states  that  had  the  largest 
Irish  population. 

The  Native  American  Party  was  short  lived  as  a  distinct  political 
organization  and  soon  disappeared  from  the  scene.  However,  nativism 
remained  as  virulent  as  ever,  and  in  fact  grew  stronger.  Soon  it  was 
manifested  under  a  new  banner,  the  Know-Nothings.  Beginning  as  a  ^j 
secret  organization  in  New  York  in  1 850,  the  Know-Nothings  spread  ■ 
like  wildfire.  Essentially  an  anti-emigrant  movement,  their  activity  \ 
was  not  directed  against  the  newly  arrived  of  any  particular  nation-  ■ 
ality.  Thus,  while  anti-Irish  in  New  York,  it  was  chiefly  anti-German 
in  Maryland  where  the  German  population  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  Irish.**  The  Know-Nothing  platform  called  for  the  stop- 

U  John  Macgregor,  Our  Brothtrs  mnd  Cousins  (London,  1859),  59. 

^  Ogden,  op,  ciL,  I,  184. 

W  Godley,  op,  ciL,  II,  172;  Reverend  Henry  Caswall,  fVesUm  World  Revisited  (Oxford, 

1854),  157. 

M  Robertson,  op,  ciL,  157. 

•6  H.  P.  Fairchild,  ImmignUion  (New  York,  1925),  69. 

W  L.  F.  Schmeckebier,  History  of  the  Know-Nothing  Party  in  Maryland  (Baltimore,  1899), 
46-47;  L.  D.  Sdsco,  Political  Nativism  in  New  York  State  (New  York,  1901),  17. 
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page  of  immigration,  the  restriction  of  public  office  to  the  native 
bom,  and  a  check  upon  the  spread  of  ''Romanism/' 

By  1854  ^c  party  had  become  so  powerful  that  it  polled  122,282 
votes  in  New  York  State,  electing  forty  members  to  the  State  legis- 
lature. In  Massachusetts  the  Know-Nothing  candidate  won  the 
governorship.  Almost  every  legislator  professed  a  sympathy  with  the 
party's  tenets.  Know-Nothing  candidates  to  Congress  were  also 
successful.  The  movement  reached  its  height  in  1855.  In  that  year 
Know-Nothing  candidates  were  elected  to  governorships  in  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ken- 
tucky; the  party  controlled  the  legislatures  in  eight  states;  and  had 
powerful  minorities  in  four  others.  This,  however,  was  the  crest  of  • 
the  wave.  Defeat  in  Virginia  damaged  the  party's  prestige,  and  a 
split  in  party  ranks  over  the  slavery  issue  brought  about  a  collapse. 
The  poor  showing  made  by  the  Know-Nothing  presidential  candidate 
in  1856,  ex-President  Fillmore,  relegated  the  party  to  oblivion.*^  Al- 
though they  made  a  strong  impression  on  contemporaries,  the  Know- 
Nothings  had  little  real  influence  on  legislation. 

WTiat  new  light  can  a  study  of  the  reports  of  British  visitors  throw 
upon  this  movement  ?  The  intricacies  and  details  of  party  organiza- 
tion, of  election  statistics,  and  of  legislative  manoeuvering  did  not 
interest  the  traveler.  But  the  causes  and  the  demands  of  the  nativist 
movement  did  interest  him  profoundly.  Grattan  traced  the  origin  of 
nativism  back  to  the  Founding  Fathers,  quoting  Madison  to  the 
effect  that  "foreign  influence  is  a  Grecian  Horse  to  the  Republic.  We 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  exclude  its  entrance."**  Francis  Wyse,  who 
like  Grattan  had  spent  many  years  in  America,  discussed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Native  American  Party.  He  pointed  out  that  its  avowed 
purpose  was  to  check  emigration  and  to  deprive  specific  nationalities, 
principally  the  Irish,  of  the  basic  rights  of  American  citizenship. 
Wyse  noted  that  the  power  of  the  nativists  was  concentrated  along 
the  seaboard  where  there  was  no  shortage  of  labor.  He  added  that  the 
Native  American  Party  had  been  most  successful  in  New  York,  a 
city  which  was  "at  all  times  remarkable  in  its  antipathies  and  ill- 
concealed  dislike  to  the  emigrant  stranger."*^  If  one  is  surprised  at 

^  G.  M.  Stephenson,  op,  cii.y  1 12-1 14. 
•  Grattan,  op.  cii,y  II,  2X, 
••  Wyie,  op.  cit.f  I,  45. 
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the  Strength  of  the  nativist  movement  in  this  stronghold  of  the  Irish, 
it  should  be  recalled  that  although  the  latter  were  often  accused  of  - 
wielding  decisive  political  power,  and  of  using  it  for  their  own  ends, 
yet  the  very  states  in  which  they  were  strongest  were  precisely  the 
ones  which  first  attempted  to  restrict  emigration. 

Observers  hostile  to  America  did -not  hesitate  to  exaggerate 
nativist  tendencies  in  order  to  create  an  adverse  reaction  in  turope. 
D.  W.  Mitchell,  for  example,  who  wanted  to  further  anti-Union 
sentiments  in  England  during  the  Civil  War,  went  so  far  as  to  state 
categorically  that  if  let  alone  the  native-born  population  in  the 
northern  states  would  "at  once  stop  immigration  from  Europe/'^® 

The  controversy  concerning  the  grant  of  state  aid  to  the  New  York 
parochial  schools  drew  the  attention  of  British  visitors  to  the  Native 
American  Party  which  was  the  focus  of  opposition  to  the  grant.  This  ; 
party  received  further  notoriety  as  a  result  of  the  nativist  riots  in  ^ 
Philadelphia  in  1844.  Wyse,  a  Catholic,  claimed  that  many  persons  j 
had  been  kiiled,  and  over  a  hundred  buildings  burned,  including  '?. 
churches,  convents,  and  schools.^^  Lyell,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
sympathetic  to  the  nativists,  glossed  over  the  damage  done,  implying 
that  it  was  no  greater  than  the  Irish  deserved.^^  Considering  the 
excitement  aroused  by  the  incident  throughout  the  Union,  its  treat- 
ment by  the  traveler  is  disappointing.  Biased  opinions  we  have,  but 
little  in  the  way  of  serious  attempts  to  get  at  the  fundamental  impli-    \ 
cations  of  the  riots.  ^ 

W.  E.  Baxter  and  Charles  Mackay,  both  ardent  anti-Catholics,  ] 
justified  the  Know-Nothing  movement  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an    i 
understandable  reaction  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  controlled   \ 
the  Irish  vote.^  Voting  frauds,  clannishness,  election  violence,  all 
played  their  part  in  promoting  the  movement,  the  two  Britons    ^ 
stated,  but  the  religious  factor  in  their  opinion  was  paramount.  Most    ; 
Englishmen  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  causes  of  the  movement, 
whose  purpose  in  the  eyes  of  these  observers,  was  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  control  by  Rome.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  prevent- 

70  Mitchell,  op,  csL,  270. 

71  Wyse,  op.  cit.y  I,  58. 

72  Lyell,  op,  ciLy  I,  257.  " 

73  Baxter,  op.  ciL,  154;  Charles  Mackay,  op.  cii.y  I,  178. 
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ing  any  but  "native  born  Americans  from  voting/^^  Later,  emigra- 
tion would  be  stopped  and  naturalization  restricted. 

It  was  this  anti-emigration  policy  that  aroused  the  wrath  of 
Grattan  who  favored  maintaining  America  as  a  haven  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed  of  Europe,  and  who  was  in  any  case  sympathetic  to 
the  Irish,  since  he  was  Irish  himself.  Others  also  opposed  the  Know- 
Nothings.  James  Stirling,  who  had  witnessed  the  anti-foreign  terror- 
ism incident  upon  the  Know-Nothing  control  of  New  Orleans,  called 
for  the  formation  of  a  vigilante  committee  of  "angry  and  energetic 
foreigners,"  Such  a  committee,  he  was  sure,  would  speedily  put  an  end 
to  the  disorders.  Being  himself  opposed  to  democracy,  Stirling  quite 
naturally  characterized  nativism  as  a  "pestilent  symptom  of  the 
gangrene  of  ultra-Democracy."^^  Another,  less  prejudiced,  visitor 
pointed  out,  however,  that  nativism  by  its  very  nature  was  incom- 
patible with  the  democratic  principle.^*  D.  W.  Mitchell,  a  man  of 
southern  sympathies  who  was  interested  chiefly  in  discrediting  the 
North  during  the  Civil  War,  affirmed  that  the  Know-Nothing  leader, 
Ned  Buntline,  had  been  whipped  on  Broadway  by  a  prostitute. 
Inasmuch  as  Buntiine  was  notorious  for  his  anti-British  utterances, 
Mitchell  regarded  this  action  as  eminentiy  just.  Yet  the  very  next 
mcnnent  he  prayed  that  the  Know-Nothings  might  succeed  in  wiping 
out  the  Irish  in  America.^ 

It  was  this  anti-Irish  attitude  that  won  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment its  support  among  certain  English  visitors.  One  woman,  after 
witnessing  the  election  disorders  of  1854,  became  so  rabidly  anti- 
Irish  that  she  called  the  Know-Nothings  the  party  of  true  Amer- 
icanism/' 

On  the  whole,  visitors  took  these  election  incidents  seriously,  far 
nwre  seriously  than  did  Americans.  Said  one  Briton  regarding  such 
an  altercation,  "Civil  war  was  declared  between  the  Irish  and  the 
lower  classes  of  native  citizens."^'  Attempts  to  fire  Catholic  churches 
were  prevented  only  by  the  presence  of  Irish  guards,  and,  in  Phila- 
delphia, this  traveler  stated,  a  house  had  been  destroyed  and  many 

"^Charics  Mackay,  op.  cit.y  I,  179. 

'^jimcs  Sdriing,  Letters  from  the  Slave  States  (London,  1857),  141-144. 

'•R  A.  Murray,  Lands  of  the  Slave  and  the  Free  (London,  1855),  II,  388-389. 

^  Mitchdl,  op,  cit.y  269,  283. 

^Mn.  Bishop,  op.  cit.^  41 8-420. 

^  VncU  Sam's  Peculiarities,  II,  190. 
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lives  lost  in  a  fight  of  this  kind.*®  Willingness  to  believe  such  tales, 
seldom  witnessed  by  the  author,  was  of  course  influenced  by  the 
Briton's  traditional  hostility  towards  the  Irish.  Mrs.  Bishop  claimed 
that  New  York  newspapers  had  variously  set  the  number  of  election- 
day  (1854)  casualties  at  from  45  to  700  persons  killed  or  wounddl. 
Irishmen  firing  on  a  Know-Nothing  assemblage  had  precipitated 
three  days  of  fighting  which  necessitated  calling  out  the  militia.  She 
herself  had  seen  two  dead  bodies  on  the  blood-covered  walks  and 
roadways  of  the  Five  Points  slum.  Yet,  she  reported  incredulously, 
business  went  on  as  usual.  Her  American  acquaintances  passed  off 
the  matter  with  the  remark  that  it  was  "only  an  election  riot."*^ 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  British  traveler's  views  on  nativism 
were  the  end-product  of  a  conflict  of  prejudices.  On  the  one  hand  he 
tended  to  endorse  its  anti-Irish  stand;  on  the  other,  he  had  a  natural 
aversion  to  the  movement,  since  he  himself  was  a  foreigner.  Nor  did  ' 
it  take  too  much  reflection  on  his  part  to  realize  that  the  nativisc 
movement  was  not  only  anti-Irish  and  anti-German,  but  and-  . 
British,  also.  Perhaps  it  was  this  factor  which  led  one  very  conserva- 
tive visitor  to  caution  the  nativists  on  the  foolhardiness  of  America's   i 
stopping  the  flow  of  immigration  to  her  shores.^  In  the  end,  much  J 
as  he  might  sympathize  with  its  anti-Irish  posirion,  the  British  j 
visitor  remained  perforce  highly  critical  of  American  nativism.        1 

Manhattan  High  School  of  z4viation  Trades  Max  Berger 

w  /^v.,  1, 228. 

SI  Bishop,  op.  cii,y  386. 

82  Murray,  op,  ci/,,  II,  388-389. 


Voor  ^Relief  in  'Philadelphia y 

ijgo-1840 

A  LTHOUGH  French  philosophes  and  English  rationalists  had  in 
Z-^  the  eighteenth  century  placed  a  new  stress  upon  the  im- 
-^  -^  portance  of  human  personality — expressed  in  America 
mainly  through  the  works  of  Franklin,  Paine,  and  Jefferson — this 
doctrine  had,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  lost  much  of 
its  vitality.  With  the  rise  of  evangelicalism  a  new  driving  power  was 
injected  into  humanitarian  efforts.  Many  of  the  evangelicals  adopted 
beliefs  akin  to  perfectionism,  feeling  that  the  power  of  God  could 
and  would  work  to  bring  about  righteousness  not  only  in  men  but 
also  in  social  institutions.  Believing  that  they  were  the  Lord's 
ambassadors  to  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  world,  the 
evangelicals  brought  a  hitherto-unknown  passion  and  courage  to  the 
crusade  for  equality  and  freedom. 

The  most  widespread  of  the  evangelical  reform  movements  was 

that  against  intemperance.  The  most  colorful,  because  of  the  intense 

opposition  it  aroused  and  because  of  its  consequences,  was  that 

waged  against  slavery.  Other  humanitarian  projects  were  numerous 

-the  most  notable  those  looking  toward  prison  reform,  world  peace, 

and  universal  education.  Not  so  well  known  were  the  projects 

planned  to  correct  other  social  ills — to  prevent  the  ill-treatment  of 

the  American  Indian,  to  outlaw  duelling  and  lotteries,  to  provide 

better  care  for  orphans,  deaf  mutes,  the  blind,  "Magdalens,"  and  the 

poor.  These  minor  reform  movements,  all  influenced  to  greater  or 

less  degree  by  the  evangelicals,  helped  to  determine  the  pattern  of 

society  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Much  of  the  poor  relief  in  Philadelphia  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  was  provided  by  churches  or  benevolent  institu- 
tions. In  1 713  the  Friends  opened  the  first  almshouse  in  the  town. 
Nineteen  years  later  the  city  established  its  poorhouse,  in  which 
were  assembled  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  insane,  and  in  1767  there 
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was  erected  on  the  block  bounded  by  Spruce;  and  Pine,  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  streets,  the  Almshouse  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of 
the  Poor,  popularly  known  as  the  Bettering  House.  Yet  even  this 
municipal  institution  seemed  in  its  early  years  to  succeed  only  under 
Quaker  management.  The  traveler  Brissot  stated  in  1788  that  before 
the  Revolution  the  Bettering  House  had  been  well  managed  by  the 
Friends,  but  when  legislation  was  passed  barring  the  Quakers  from 
management,  the  House  suffered  from  depredation  and  loss  of  credit 
and  was  not  again  put  on  a  sound  basis  until  the  administration  was 
given  back  to  the  Friends.  "Good  God!"  Brissot  exclaimed,  "there  is 
then  a  country  where  the  soul  of  a  governor  of  a  hospital  is  not  a  soul 
of  brass  !"^  After  1803  the  system  of  municipal  poor  relief  in  Phila- 
delphia was  changed.  As  a  result  indoor  relief  was  virtually  done 
away  with  and  the  binding  out  as  apprentices  of  poor  children,  dis- 
orderly persons,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  married  men  and  women, 
was  substituted.  The  city  was  divided  into  districts  with  a  Guardian 
of  the  Poor  responsible  for  the  administration  of  relief  in  each  area.* 

Typical  of  the  relief  dispensed  by  individual  churches  was  the  fund 
administered  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  for  the  relief  of  orphans   [ 
and  of  apprentices  who  had  lost  their  masters.  C  bllections  were  b^;un 
in  1794  and  within  a  year  the  fund  had  over  four  hundred  subscribers. 
The  objects  of  the  society  included  education  of  the  children  as  well 
as  financial  aid.  This  work  was  so  successful  that  in  18 12  the  society    ' 
was  enlarged  to  include  all  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  city.'  Of  more   . 
general  value  was  the  bequest  of  four  houses  by  Elias  Boudinot  to    , 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  use  of  poor  widows  and 
children.* 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  Philadelphians  became  interested  in 
organizations  that  would  go  one  step  beyond  the  dole  and  try  to  aid 
the  poor  by  providing  work  for  them.  The  city  had  of  course  set  up 
the  Bettering  House  to  care  for  the  destitute,  but  a  desire  now  arose 
to  help  the  poor  remain  in  their  own  homes  by  affording  them  an 
opportunity  to  earn  an  income.  The  oldest  organization  with  this 

1  Traoels  in  the  United  SlaUs  of  America  (London,  1794),  I,  172. 

*  W.  C  Heflber,  History  o/Poor  Relief  LepsUtion  in  Pennjyhanis^  1682-igij  (1913),  171. 
8  W.  W.  Keen,  Bicentennial  Celebration  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia  (PhUa- 
deiphia,  1899),  188, 189. 

4  Scharf  and  Westcott,  History  of  Philadelphia^  II,  1279. 
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object  was  the  Quaker-sponsored  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for 

the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor.  This  group,  founded  by 

Ann  Parrish,  after  the  yellow  fever  outbreak  of  1793,  established  a 

House  of  Industry  near  Second  and  Arch  Streets.  There  women  were 

taught  spinning,  and  their  children  were  given  the  rudiments  of  an 

education.  By  18 19  the  society  had  a  warehouse  where  they  offered 

for  sale  "Sheeting,  Table  Linen,  Napkins,  Comfortables,  Bolster  and 

Pillow  Cases,  Stockings,  Homespun,  Cotton  and  Woolen  Yarn, 

Linen  and  Muslin  Shirts,  etc."*  In  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  its 

existence  these  Quaker  women  visited  and  helped  11,977  sick  and 

poor  and  gave  6,262  articles  of  clothing  to  the  destitute.  Their  House 

of  Industry  had  at  times  furnished  work  to  fifty  women  at  once.*  A 

somewhat  similar  organization  was  the  Female  Association  for  the 

Relief  of  Women  and  Children  in  Reduced  Circumstances.  This 

group  was  organized  in  1800  and  financed  by  five  hundred  dollars 

which  had  been  raised  but  which  had  not  been  needed  for  the  relief 

of  the  yellow  fever  victims  of  Baltimore.  The  Female  Association 

believed  in  giving  relief  rather  than  in  making  gifts  of  money,  and 

opened  a  room  on  Chestnut  Street  for  the  reception  of  food  and 

clothes.  One  of  the  favorite  projects  of  this  Association  was  the 

education  of  children.^ 

The  organization  of  women  in  Philadelphia  to  show  the  strongest 
evangelical  influence  w^  the  Female  Hospitable  Society  for  the 
Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  instituted  in  1808.  Membership 
in  the  society  was  open  to  "females  of  every  Christian  denomina- 
tion." The  women  were  much  interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  unfortunates  and  provided  in  their  Articles  of  Association  that 
a  visiting  committee  of  five  should  "administer  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  relief."  They  were  to  pray  with  the  sick,  "exhort  the 
Healthy  to  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,"  and  "use  every 
prudent  means  to  bring  back  lost  sheep  to  the  fold  of  Christ."* 
Visits  were  made  "without  respect  to  nation,  color,  or  profession"  to 
homes,  to  the  hospital,  to  the  Bettering  House,  and  to  the  prison. 
Wives  of  evangelical  ministers  filled  important  positions  in  the 

*  John  A-  Paxton,  The  Philadelphia  Directory  and  Register  for  181%  cv. 

*  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Report  (Philadelphia,  181 8). 

*  Thompson  Wcstcott,  "History  of  Philadelphia,"  III,  ch.  380;  V,  ch.  592. 
'Female  Hospitable  Association,  Articles  of  Association,  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1831),  6. 
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society,  notably  Mrs.  Henry  Holcombe  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Brodhead  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Janeway  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Philadelphia 
clergy  worked  well  with  the  Hospitable  Society,  so  that  by  183 1  the 
organization  was  able  to  report  that  thirty-three  pastors  had 
preached  sermons  and  taken  offerings  for  the  work.'  In  one  year 
the  visitors  handed  out  sixty-nine  Bibles,  one  hundred  and  nine  New 
Testaments,  twelve  Prayer  Books,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tracts. 

Twenty-four  women  were  designated  as  managers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  all  applicants  for  aid,  ascertain  their  need,  and  then  send 
the  worthy  ones  to  the  storeroom  where  they  could  obtain  employ- 
ment or  relief.  The  Hospitable  Society  provided  work  by  sponsoring 
flax  spinning  and  garment  making.  A  workshop  was  at  first  opened 
at  2  Appletree  Alley,  but  later  all  work  was  done  in  private  homes. 
The  articles  made  were  then  placed  on  sale.  The  women  hoped  by  . 
this  method  to  discourage  idleness  and  to  encourage  industry.  By 
1826  when  the  society  applied  for  incorporation,  it  was  able  to  report 
that  it  was  furnishing  work  to  250  women  a  year,  besides  giving 
medical  aid  and  sustenance  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  Female  Hospitable  Society  made  a  serious  attempt  to  solve  ^ 
the  problem  of  pauperism.  In  1822  the  managers  expressed  their  ' 
regret  that  no  efficient  means  of  employment  had  been  worked  out, 
feeling  that  if  work  were  given  the  needy  instead  of  money,  there 
would  be  a  decrease  of  poverty.  Four  years  later  these  reformers 
approached  even  closer  to  the  crux  of  the  matter  by  declaring  that 
the  wealthy  needed  to  inquire  into  the  true  causes  of  poverty  instead 
of  calling  the  poor  lazy  or  vicious.  What  the  unfortunate  needed  was 
counsel,  encouragement,  and  jobs.^®  The  first  two  of  these  items  the 
women  attempted  to  provide  through  their  visiting,  and  through  the 
distribution  of  Christian  literature.  The  last  item  remained  the 
great  obstacle. 

The  pauper  class  in  Philadelphia  had  greatly  increased  following  ^ 
the  second  war  with  England.  Perhaps  the  general  idleness  growing 
out  of  the  conflict  had  somewhat  demoralized  the  lower  classes.  At 
any  rate,  when  hard  times  arrived  in  18 16,  there  was  much  misery 

ionui.,31. 
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among  the  people,  and  an  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  seek  the 

causes  of  pauperism.  Although  private  charities  were  busily  engaged 

in  helping  to  relieve  distress,  many  citizens  felt  that  this  method  was 

insufficient  and  ineffective.  A  public  meeting  to  discuss  ways  to  aid 

the  poor  was  held  on  February  17,  1817.   At  this  meeting  a  Com^ 

imttec  of  Superintendence  of  twelve  was  named  to  manage  the  funds 

collected  by  solicitors  and  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  mendicity 

and  recommend  plans  for  amelioration.  Tilghman  served  on  the 

committee,  as  did  Ralston,  Vaux,  Archer,  John  Goodman,  and  Peter 

Kcyscr."  These  twelve  men  conducted  their  investigation  by  sending 

out  a  circular  letter  asking  eighteen  questions,  such  as,  who  were  the 

most  improvident  in  the  city?  what  did  the  poor  allege  to  be  the 

cause  of  their  distress ?  to  what  extent  did  intemperance  contribute? 

and  how  many  children  could  industrious  parents  support  ?" 

In  April  the  Committee  of  Superintendence  made  public  its  find- 
ings. A  new  mode  of  administering  charity  must  be  devised,  the 
report  stated.  The  old  system  of  many  overlapping  benevolent 
sodeties  giving  out  dole  indiscriminately  had  created  dependence  and 
drawn  many  beggars  into  the  city.  The  solution  was  to  be  found  in 
providing  a  larger  number  of  administrators  of  the  poor  laws  who 
should  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  applicant;  in  creating 
greater  employment  possibilities;  in  increasing  the  schooling  for  the 
children;  in  improving  the  care  of  orphans;  and  in  discouraging  the 
use  of  liquor,  together  with  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
dram  shops.  The  most  improvident,  the  questionnaires  revealed, 
were  the  Negroes  and  the  Irish  emigrants,  the  intemperate  and  the 
day  laborers.  When  most  of  the  answers  declared  that  unemploy- 
ment was  the  cause  of  poverty,  the  Committee  countered  by  assert- 
ing that  "this  excuse"  of  unemployment  was  "generally  true"  but 
that  the  real  causes  were  most  frequently  idleness,  intemperance,  and 

^^  Goodman,  an  alderman  and  legislator,  active  in  temperance  work  and  much  interested  in 
^  House  of  Refuge,  was  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Keyser  was  pastor 
^  uty-three  years  and  bishop  for  forty-seven  years  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Phila- 
^)kiaand  German  town.  William  Tilghman,  chief  justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
*v  a  member  of  Christ  Church.  Robert  Ralston,  well  known  for  his  philanthropic  and  civic 
Joteresti,  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Roberts 
W  was  a  Friend. 

^Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Economy,  Report  of  thi  Likrarj 
^^ittee  (Philadelphia,  1817). 
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sickness.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  their  recommendations  might  be 
put  into  effect,  the  Committee  of  Superintendence  su^ested  the 
formation  of  a  society  directed  toward  the  melioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor. 

Within  a  month  such  an  organization  had  been  formed,  entitled 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Economy. 
Evangelicals  held  prominent  offices,  with  Ralston  as  president, 
Thomas  X.eiper  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  Samuel  Hazard  as 
secretary.  Charles  Chauncey  was  a  counsellor,  and  serving  on  im- 
portant committees  were  Zachariah  Poulson,  John  Connelly,  John 
Goodman,  M.  L.  Bevan,  Thomas  Latimer,  Benjamin  Stille,  and  the 
Reverend  P.  F.  Mayer."  The  society's  purpose  was  declared  to  be  the 
promotion,  encouragement,  and  protection  of  the  industry,  economy, 
and  morals  of  the  people.  Together  with  full  employment  and  the 
practice  of  temperance  and  economy,  the  society  was  to  teach  the 
poor  "to  cherish  a  regard  for  moral  and  religious  obligation.""  Stand- 
ing committees  were  selected,  one  to  study  the  public  school  system 
and  report  on  needed  improvements;  another  was  to  examine  the 
poor  laws;  a  third,  to  concern  itself  with  promoting  temperance  and 
suppressing  tippling  houses;  a  fourth,  to  suggest  such  household 
economies  as  would  enable  those  of  small  income  to  avoid  p)overty;  . 
and  a  fifth  was  to  check  on  the  management  of  prisons.  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Economy  accomplished  much  good,  its 
most  eminent  achievement  being  doubtless  that  of  the  school  com- 
mittee which  pushed  through  the  legislature  a  measure  that  made 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  the  first  school  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  established  in  it  public  schools.^^ 

Hard  times  continued  in  the  city  for  about  five  years  and  kept  the 
attention  of  the  humanitarians  upon  the  problems  of  poor  relief.  The 
unusually  severe  winter  of  1820-1821,  so  cold  that  the  Delaware 
River  was  frozen  over  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  middle  ■ 
of  February,  made  it  necessary  to  send  out  a  general  call  for  dona- 

18  The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  well  represented  in  the  above  list  of  officers  hj  j 

Ralston,  Laper,  Hazard,  Chauncey,  Bevan,  Latimer,  and  Stills  ("rare  specimen  of  a  true  i 

Christian  gentleman")-  Connelly  was  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Poulson  is  believed  to   ' 

have  been  a  Moravian.  Mayer  was  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  St.  John.  "] 

1*  Report  0/  thi  Library  Committee,  39.  ] 

l«  J.  B.  McMaster,  History  0/ the  People  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1885-1927),  IV, 

527. 
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tions  to  relieve  the  suffering  poor.  Of  all  the  demands  upon  this 
relief  fund,  the  heaviest  was  that  for  fuel.  More  than  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  was  expended  for  wood  alone.  It  occurred  to  some- 
one that  if  the  poor  could  be  encouraged  to  buy  wood  in  the  summer 
they  would  save  a  great  deal.  Hence  there  was  formed  in  May,  1821, 
the  "Fuel  Saving  Fund,"  whose  object  was  to  collect  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn  small  weekly  amounts  from  the  poor  and  then 
to  distribute  the  wood,  bought  during  the  summer  in  large  lots,  at 
cost  price  during  the  winter.  The  plan,  directed  by  Ralston,  was  of 
immediate  benefit,  allowing  the  members  to  obtain  wood  the  next 
winter  at  I4.64  a  cord  while  it  was  selling  for  nine  dollars  on  the 
wharf."  Ten  years  later  the  society  had  added  coal  to  its  services 
and  was  distributing  it  at  four  dollars  a  ton  when  dealers  were 
charing  twelve  to  fifteen  doUars.^^ 

The  Fuel  Saving  Fund  was  but  a  variation  of  the  idea  at  the  back 
of  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  a  bank  established  in  f8i6 
for  the  savings  of  ''tradesmen,  mechanics,  laborers,  servants  and 
others,  and  of  afifording  industrious  persons  the  advantages  of  secur- 
ity and  interest."^'  Initiated  by  Condy  Raguet,  and  for  sixteen  years 
ander  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Bayard,  the  Society  paid  4.8% 
interest  and  limited  individual  deposits  to  five  hundred  dollars  in  any 
one  ycar.^*  Neither  president  nor  managers  received  any  emolument. 

More  and  more  the  Philadelphia  reformers  were  turning  away 
from  the  idea  of  helping  the  poor  through  a  system  of  doles  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  theory  of  helping  these  lower  classes  to  help  them- 
selves. Although  the  humanitarians  were  unable  to  create  jobs  in 
industry  or  to  effect  a  raise  in  wages,  they  did  attempt  to  maintain 
the  self-respect  of  the  depressed  classes  by  providing  home  work  for 
the  unemployed.  One  of  the  most  active  of  this  type  of  organization 
was  the  Provident  Society  for  Employing  the  Poor,  founded  in 
February,  1824.  Its  purpose  was  to  aid  "persons  in  indigent  circum- 
stances to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry."  A  house  of 
industry  was  opened  on  Market  Street.  One  room  was  devoted  to 

M  H.  C.  Carey  and  I.  Lea,  PhiladelphU  in  1824  (Philadelphia,  1824),  69,  70. 
^  jiwtericMH  Daily  Advertiser^  December  20,  1831. 

■  •*Act  of  Incofporadon"  in  James  M.  Willcox,  A  History  of  the  Philadelphim  Saving  Fund 
S^eiety^  J8t6-igi6  (Philadelphia,  1916),  213. 

1*  Raguet  belonged  to  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Bayard  to  the  Second  Presby- 
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instructing  children  in  weaving,  reading,  and  writing.  Within  the 
first  eight  weeks  employment  was  given  to  fourteen  hundred  persons, 
mostly  in  their  homes.***  Once  again  the  indefatigable  Bishop  Wil- 
liam White  appears  as  president,  assisted  in  this  work  by  Vaux, 
Ralston,  Henry,  and  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Allen." 

In  1825  the  Provident  Society  established  at  its  headquarters  an 
asylum  for  lost  children,  the  only  such  place  in  the  city  until  in  1855 
the  police  took  over  this  service.**  The  society  opened,  in  1829,  a  { 
house  for  the  delivery  of  work  to  poor  women,  supplying  employ- 
ment to  1,137  women  during  the  next  twelve  months.  This  plan 
proved  somewhat  too  successful,  for  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  stcM^ 
room  was  overstocked  with  the  shirts  the  women  had  made.  Sixty- 
five  hundred  dollars  was  still  outstanding,  and  debts  of  one  thousand  j 
dollars  were  due.  It  was  thus  necessary  to  limit  operations  for  the 
next  year.  One  of  the  English  visitors  to  Philadelphia  believed  he  j 
saw  the  solution  to  this  problem.  By  giving  work  to  all  who  applied 
and  by  selling  products  at  reduced  prices,  the  Provident  Society  was 
drawing  labor  to  an  already  overstocked  market  and  diverting 
capital  from  its  proper  channels.  The  answer  was  simple  enough,  the 
visitor  remarked.  Merely  send  the  workers  to  the  West  where  they 
were  needed.**  This  expedient  had  previously  been  considered, 
notably  by  the  Committee  of  Superintendence  in  18 17.  To  its  query 
as  to  whether  the  indigent  would  be  willing  to  move  West  if  assist- 
ance were  given,  the  almost  unanimous  reply  was  that  emigration 
would  never  occur  while  the  poor  were  "so  bountifully  provided  for" 
in  the  city.** 

The  attempt  to  discover  and  abolish  the  causes  of  pauperism  con- 
tinued in  Philadelphia  throughout  the  eighteen-twendes.  So  much  ' 
criticism  of  charitable  institutions  as  pauperizers  of  the  working  ; 
classes  had  arisen  that  a  committee  was  appointed  in  1829  to  make  '\ 
a  study  and  to  report  on  this  subject.  The  committee,  two  of  whose 
members  were  Mathew  Carey  and  the  Reverend  M.  M.  Carll,  found 

V  Carey  mud  Lem,  9p,  rt/.,  63.  '] 

U  The  latter,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Elpiscopal  Church,  was  well  known  for  his  evangelicalism. 

Alexander  Henrv  was  nationally  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  ] 

a  Westcott.  "History  of  PhUadclphia,**  rV,  ch.  50a  ', 

»  £.  S.  Abdy,  J^mmsl  ^  a  lUsUnue  mmd  T»mr  im  the  Umiud  SisUs  of  Ktnk  Amirus 

(LoadoOy  1^35)^  III>  16S-170. 

^  lUpmrt  of  tik  Uhmy  Cmmwttitee^  71^ 
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a  Strong  economic  factor  at  work.'*  Seamstresses,  spoolers,  spinners, 
and  like  workers,  the  committee  discovered,  were  woefully  under- 
paid. Although  some  distress  was  caused  by  drink,  it  was  not  respon- 
sible for  half  of  the  misery  of  the  poor.  The  committee  wished  to 
correct  the  error  of  the  talk  that  charitable  organizations  produced 
idleness  and  dissipation.  The  seven  most  prominent  benevolent 
societies  in  1828  had  recdved  only  $1,069  ^^^  disbursed  $3,740,  most 
of  it  to  the  aged  and  sick.  These  societies  should  be  commended  for 
managing  their  funds ' 'with  great  prudence  and  circumspection"  and 
for  attempting  to  provide  work  for  the  distressed.  The  committee 
reconunended  to  the  public  that  wages  be  raised,  that  more  employ- 
ment be  provided,  that  a  society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor  be  established,  and  that  more  money  be  given  to  the  existing 
charitable  societies." 

The  Columbian  Star  agreed  with  this  economic  theory  of  the  cause 
of  much  poverty,  pointing  out  that  the  most  skillful  woman  could 
make  only  twelve  shirts  a  week,  for  which  she  received  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  garment.  This  amounted  to  a  wage  of  $1.50  a  week, 
of  which  rent  alone  took  fifty  cents.  Since  it  seemed  impossible  to 
raise  wages  (an  application  to  the  government  for  an  increase  having 
failed),  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the 
Columbian  Star  would  be  to  form  the  proposed  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.*' 

This  society  was  formed  about  October  i  with  Carey  as  president 
and  several  well-known  evangelicals  among  the  officers.**  Thomas  G. 
Allen,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  was  appointed  general  agent,  his 
duties  being  to  teach  the  poor  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  indus- 
try; to  urge  that  children  be  sent  to  school  and  that  all  go  to  the 
church  of  their  choice;  to  give  counsel,  comfort,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion; to  show  the  ill  effects  of  intemperance;  and  to  distribute  what- 
ever money  might  be  given  him.  Allen  entered  his  new  labor  with  an 
evangelistic  zeal,  making  246  "pastoral  visits"  within  the  first  two 
months.  "May  the  Lord,"  he  wrote  to  the  managers,  "direct  and 

tt  CarU  was  {>astor  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  Carey  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
of  libcrml  Tiews. 

M  ReiisUr  of  Pennsyhania,  III  (1829),  218,  229. 

27  I  (1829),  232,  233.  This  was  a  Baptist  newspaper. 

■  Tlic  Reverend  G.  T.  Bedell  and  the  Reverend  E.  S.  Ely  were  vice-presidents,  Thomas 
Latinicr,  secretary,  and  Alexander  Henry  a  manager. 
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prosper  our  work  to  his  great  glory,  and  the  present  comfort  and 
eternal  salvation  of  immortal  souls/'*'  Within  eighteen  months  he 
had  paid  2,036  visits  to  646  families,  handing  out  money,  Bibles,  and 
tracts.  As  a  result  of  his  observations,  Allen  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  more  prominent  causes  of  poverty  were  intemperance,  im- 
providence, low  wages  for  females,  and  the  want  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction.  He  therefore  made  a  plea  for  the  organization  of 
temperance  societies,  for  reducing  the  number  of  tippling  houses,  for 
prohibiting  the  opening  of  gardens  and  shops  on  Sunday.  He  thought 
that  employers  should  become  friends  of  the  poor,  and  he  hoped  the  j 
public  might  be  awakened  to  the  injustice  of  women's  wages.  \ 
Finally  he  recommended  that  agents  be  enlisted  to  preach  firom 
house  to  house.***  For  several  months  of  his  agency  for  the  Bettering  j 
Society,  Allen  had  also  served  as  agent  for  the  Philadelphia  Benevo-  \ 
lent  Society.  This  latter  connection  he  felt  compelled  to  give  up  ! 
because  of  his  difference  with  the  managers.  "In  vain,"  he  reported,  ^ 
"you  will  look  for  any  extensive  or  permanent  moral  result  ftx)m  your  . 
cfForts,  if  these  efforts  are  made  without  an  immediate  reference  to  j 
the  influence  of  Gospel  Truth.""  j 

The  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  reveals  a  j 
characteristic  tendency  of  the  day — the  consideration  of  philan-  4 
thropy  as  a  moral  question.  The  relief  of  physical  need,  it  was  felt,  > 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  moral  benefits.  This  consideration  * 
of  poor  relief  as  a  moral  obligation  was  somewhat  modified  and  ^ 
charity  placed  upon  a  more  scientific  basis  in  1 83 1  by  the  formation  < 
of  the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  a  society  which  was  to  be  much  | 
imitated  throughout  America  and  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
nuxlem  system  of  urban  poor  relief."  Although  the  Union  Associa- 
tion was  to  win  much  prominence,  it  did  so  as  a  result  of  combining 
successfully  various  theories  and  practices  already  in  operaticm 
rather  than  because  of  any  novel  scheme  put  into  operation. 

The  new  society  was  dedicated  to  the  task  of  removing  distress. 


J 


ia  Sodety  fcM-  Bettering  die  ConditioB  of  die  Poor,  C&maiimiiw  (Philadelphia, 

»  PkiUdeipiimi^  VII  (1831),  73,  A  Presbvteriin  iicw:^i«per. 
a  IMd^  VII  (183O,  178. 

**  KatKMud  ConfereDoe  of  Chanties  and  Correctioa,  /VacaeAwyr,  iS^  (Bostoa,  1900),  359. 
TIr  AaociatkMi  was  act  incoqxirated  oatil  1837,  wkkh  is  vsuatty  the  date  pcwrm  fat  its 
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preventiiig  pauperism,  and  providing  employment  and  necessary 
instruction  for  the  poor.^  Primary  emphasis  was  ever  to  be  kept 
upon  wielding  a  moral  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  poor.  This 
influence  was  to  be  exerted  by  personal  visitation  of  volunteers.  The 
city  was  divided  into  districts,  to  each  of  which  were  assigned  com- 
mittees of  women,  who  were  to  visit  and  encourage  the  needy  in 
habits  of  industry,  cleanliness,  and  economy,  and  "to  point  out  the 
means  for  improving  their  moral  condition.'*  Men's  committees  were 
to  attend  to  such  cases  as  might  be  improper  for  the  consideration  of 
women  and  to  help  men  to  find  work.  One  or  more  agents  were  to  be 
appointed,  and  aU  cases  of  need  were  to  be  reported  to  the  city 
Guardians  of  the  Poor.**  The  president  of  the  Union  Benevolent 
Association  for  the  first  four  years  was  the  Quaker  physician, 
Thomas  C.  James.  He  was  aided  by  many  evangelicals,  including 
Matthew  Newkirk  and  Matthias  Baldwin.'^ 

Within  the  first  year  four  hundred  and  fifty  women  visitors  were 
enrolled,  and  2,669  families  regularly  visited,  of  whom  1,068  received 
some  sud.  Since  the  winter  had  been  very  severe,  a  public  collection 
of  ^4,196.98  had  been  received  to  help  the  Association  relieve  the 
distressed.  This  money  was  expended  largely  for  wood,  corn  meal, 
and  potatoes.  The  ladies  had  also  started  a  school,  which  met  in  the 
chapel  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  soon  had  enrolled  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children.**  By  the  end  of  fifteen  months  a  total  of 
938  children  had  been  placed  in  school.  The  visitors  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  poor.  They  were  especially  dis- 
tressed over  the  ravages  caused  by  intemperance  and  joyfully  re- 
ported the  formation  of  every  new  temperance  society.  In  1836  they 
reported  that  they  had  helped  to  break  up  twelve  tippling  shops  and 
induced  eighty-four  persons  to  join  temperance  societies. 

Thus  Philadelphia  set  the  pattern  for  improving  the  material  and 
social  conditions  of  the  poor  in  cities — a  pattern  that  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  America  until  1877,  when  the  first  charity  organization 
society  was  formed  in  Buffalo,  thereby  inaugurating  a  second  general 

^Vtaon  Benevolent  Association,  Constituiion  and  Rfport,  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1831),  8. 
^  Americsn  Daily  Advertiser y  December  13,  1831. 

^  Baldwin,  founder  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  was  an  active  and  liberal  member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Newkirk  was  prominent  in  both  the  Second  and  the  Central 
ian  Churches. 
Unioo  Benevolent  Association,  Second  Annual  Report  (1833),  5. 
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movement  in  the  social-welfare  field.*^  The  Philadelphia  pattern  had 
evolved  out  of  mu^h  experimentation,  laboratory  work  in  which 
evangelical  church  members,  acting  not  as  church  representatives 
but  as  individuals,  had  played  a  significant  role.  The  concern  of  the 
evangelical  communions  for  the  salvation  of  man's  soul  spread  into  a 
desire  to  help  men  on  the  physical  and  material  levels;  and  this 
wider  vision  combined  with  other  liberal  ideals  to  fashion  a  more 
modern  social  theory. 

!h(ew  York  City  O.  A.  Pendleton 

87  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  op,  eit.,  359. 
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World  War  II  T>ocuments  in  the  Thiladelphia  f^Area 

THE  collection  and  preservation  of  war  documents  for  the 
students  of  future  generations  is  a  library  responsibility 
which  needs  not  to  be  argued,  and  fortunately  a  good  num- 
ber of  libraries  of  the  Philadelphia  community,  though  operating 
under  very  considerable  wartime  handicaps,  have  been  alert  to  their 
obligations  in  this  matter  in  recent  years.  There  has  not  been  any 
single  institution  collecting  on  a  scale  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Hoover  Library  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, California,  but  there  has  been  important  collecting  by  a  number 
of  libraries,  and,  fortunately,  this  collecting  has  not  been  wholly 
without  planning. 

It  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  known  that  certain  libraries 

would  take  a  special  interest  in  particular  kinds  of  war  material,  and 

there  has  been  a  general  understanding  that  ultimately  a  cooperative 

plan  would  be  worked  out  on  a  community  basis.  The  time  now  seems 

npe  for  the  formuladon  of  such  a  plan,  and  to  this  end  a  Joint 

Committee,  of  the  Special  Libraries  Council  of  Philadelphia  and 

Vicinity  and  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Library  Council  has  been 

set  up  and  the  following  plan  formulated  for  the  consideration  of  the 

parent  boards. 

The  Joint  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  the  contemplated  collec- 
tions, has  defined  war  documents  as  any  publication,  official  or  non- 
official,  which  was  produced  either  because  of  or  in  connection  with 
the  war — not  only  federal  and  state  publications,  but  also  material 
issued  by  the  various  private  or  semi-private  groups  which  sprang  up 
during  the  war,  and  offprints  of  periodical  articles  dealing  with  the 
war.  As  to  chronological  limits,  the  collections  very  properly  contain 
materials  dealing  with  national  defense  before  the  United  States  be- 
came directly  involved  in  the  war,  and  will  inevitably  contain  mate- 
rials  dealing  with  the  period  of  reconversion  and  the  transition  from 
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war  to  peace  after  V-J  Day.  The  collections  may  therefore  properly 
be  added  to  until  peace  has  been  officiaUy  concluded. 

Although  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  accepts  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  collection  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  prepared 
to  imdertake  to  build  a  great  war  documents  collection  such  as  is 
presmnably  being  gathered  in  the  Hoover  Library.  It  does,  however, 
intend  to  maintain  a  modest  collection  on  a  permanent  basis  and  to 
do  this  in  accordance  with  a  Philadelphia  community  plan.  By  this 
is  meant  that  there  is  to  be  logical  division  of  responsibility  among 
the  various  libraries  in  accordance  with  the  subject  interests  of  each 
library.  For  example,  since  the  College  of  Physicians  is  prepared  to 
cover  the  field  of  medicine  in  the  war;  Dropsie  College,  the  Jews  in 
the  war  period;  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
in  particular  and  Pennsylvania  in  a  more  general  way  in  the  war; 
the  Jane  Addams  Peace  Collection  at  Swarthmore,  conscientious 
objectors,  peace  organizations,  pacifism,  and  other  related  topics;  ' 
Temple  University,  war  posters,  such  subjects  will  be  deliberately 
omitted  fix)m  the  more  general  collection  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  so  far  as  the  collection  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  to  be  thought  of  as  having  special  interests,  these  will 
doubtless  be  in  the  fields  of  history,  economics,  politics  and  sociology. 
Materials  bearing  upon  the  application  of  science  to  the  war  will 
also  be  welcomed.  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  is  endeavoring 
to  develop  a  strong  documents  collection  as  such,  and  since  the 
Documents  Department  is  unique  in  the  area  and  now  includes  a 
great  number  of  war  documents  issuing  direct  from  federal  or  state 
governments  and  their  agencies,  it  should  logically  be  considered 
as  a  depository  for  this  tJT>e  of  material.  Also  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  map  collection  at  the  Free  Library  is  the  largest  and  the  best 
serviced  in  the  area. 

The  current  situation  in  the  city's  libraries  as  regards  the  World 
War  II  Documents  Collection  is  indicated  briefly  in  the  subjoined 
list  of  cooperating  libraries  with  their  holdings. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  or  Philadelphia 

Making  no  effort  to  amass  complete  file  of  war  materials,  even  as  applying 
to  natural  sciences;  has,  however,  and  is  continuing,  a  considerable  list  of 
war-induced  publications  on  natural  sciences  all  over  world,  especially 
Pacific  Islands.  These  are  issued  by  Army,  Navy,  Smithsonian,  other 
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institutions,  and  commercial  houses.  Has  2,500  Army  maps  distributed 
under  first  plan. 

American  Swedish  Historical  Museum 

Collection  limited  to  American-Swedish  material.  Complete  file  of  News 
Bulletins  issued  weekly  by  The  American-Swedish  News  Exchange— rather 
complete  picture  of  Sweden  during  war  years.  American  Swedish  Monthly 
and  The  Review  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation;  some  books  on 
Scandinavia  during  war  period. 

Bryk  Mawh  College 

No  attempt  to  collect  and  preserve  war  documents  as  such;  material  of 
permanent  value  received  is  being  kept  with  regular  collections. 

College  of  Physicians 

Has  collected  only  medical  material,  treating  it  as  part  of  regular  collec- 
tions, relying  on  medical  indexes  to  cover  period  approach  sufficiendy. 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

Has  not  collected  war  documents  as  such;  items  relating  to  regular 
program  kept  with  regular  collections. 

The  Dhopsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning 

Has  tried  to  obtain  maximum  of  war  material  on  Jews.  This  material  is 
not,  however,  kept  as  a  war  unit  but  is  scattered  among  histories  of  Jews 
of  various  countries.  Very  few  general  war  documents. 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc. 

Keeping  permanendy: 

US  War  Manpower  Commission.  Labor  market  classification;  monthly 
(PM  release). 

US  War  Production  Board.  (Successor:  US  Civilian  Production  Adminis- 
tration) Distribution  of  chemicals  for  civilian  use;  monthly  (WPB  release). 
Facts  for  industry  (now  being  issued  by  Census  Bureau,  Tariff  Commission). 
Reports  on  munitions  production;  monthly  (WPB  release).  WPB  releases, 
other  than  the  two  mentioned,  that  contain  any  statistical  material. 

US  Civilian  Production  Administration.  CPA  and  CPA-LD  releases  that 
contain  any  statistical  information. 

US  Surplus  Property  Administration.  SPA  releases  concerned  with  dis- 
position of  plants  operated  by  Du  Pont  Company,  and  property  and  mate- 
rials of  interest  to  Du  Pont  Company. 

US  War  Production  Board.  Office  of  the  Rubber  director.  Progress  report. 
Special  report. 

The  foregoing  are  all  processed  publications  which  have  been  incorporated 
in  pamphlet  collection  and,  in  time,  may  be  bound  into  books. 
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Has  card  index  to  all  Office  of  Price  Administration:  GMPR  and  orders 
under  it,  FPR  orders,  price  schedules  and  orders  under  them,  ration  orders. 
War  Food  Administration:  FDO  and  WFO  orders.  War  Production  Board: 
CMR  regulations,  directives,  general  preference  orders  (E  and  M),  limita- 
tion orders  (L),  preference  rating  orders  (P),  priorities  regulations,  sus- 
pension orders. 

Some  other  miscellaneous  regulations  are  listed.  These  entries  made  from 
daily  issues  of  Federal  Register.* 

Many  separate  printed  publications  of  various  wartime  boards,  com- 
missions, etc.,  will  be  kept— type  of  item  available  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents  and  that  would  be  in  any  public  library. 

The  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Probably  will  collect  material  on  science  and  technology.  Material  re- 
ceived has.  been  forwarded  to  different  war  research  groups  at  Institute; 
work  was  confidential,  so  no  information  is  at  hand  as  yet  regarding 
material. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

A.  Department  of  Public  Documents:  working  to  build  up  strong  collec- 
tion of  such  publications.  Free  Library  has  been  for  fifty  years  a  depository 
for  US  government  publications;  and  has  been  collecting  documents  of  all 
states  and  territories,  of  cities  of  100,000  and  over,  and  of  many  foreign 
countries.  War  documents  from  these  sources  are,  of  course,  included. 

Documents  of  World  War  II  form  largest  part  of  the  war  documents 
collections.  From  beginning  of  European  war  in  1939  and  Asian  in  1937 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  all  obtainable  relevant  government  , 
documents.  For  instance,  order  now  placed  for  Japanese  documents  printed  ] 
either  in  Manila  or  Tokyo  during  Japanese  occupation  of  Philippines;  and 
US  documents  published  in  foreign  countries  are  being  collected. 

Large  files  of  Navy  publications  recently  received,  many  of  which  have 
been  restricted. 

Currently,  sets  of  Army  and  Navy  maps,  charts  and  plans— some  50,000. 

B.  Periodical  Department:  Receives  (serially)  3,000  titles  of  current 
periodicals.  Of  these,  many  are  general  magazines  and  journals  of  opinion 
containing  important  war  and  peace  articles.  In  addition  to  standard 
printed  indexes,  a  subject  file  is  maintained.  This  was  printed  in  1943. 

Periodical  publications  of  governments  in  exile  and  of  underground  move- 
ments in  occupied  countries  secured  when  possible.  Large  files  of  Danish  j 
Listening  Posty  Free  France^  News  Flashes  from  Czechoslovakia^  Polish  * 
Review^  Vrij  Nederland, 

Periodicals  dealing  with  war  activities  and  defense  work  of  American 

*  Possible  that  index  might  be  compiled  for  distribution— perhaps  using  these  cards  as 
working  tool — perhaps  done  by  agency  of  government;  feels  it  would  be  useful — would  be  glad 
of  other  opinions — cards  take  about  15  drawers. 
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industrial  plants,  particularly  in  this  area.  More  than  200  "house  organ" 
poUications,  including  Baldwin^  Bosn^s  Whistle^  Contacty  Cramp  Ways^  Cub 
FUcTy  MidvaU  Safety  Bulletin,  Our  Yard. 

Two  publications  for  returned  veteran.  Veterans^  Journal  and  Veterans^ 
Outlook^  also  periodicals  relating  to  personal  readjustment  and  vocational 
guidance.  Occupational  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation ,  Vocational  Trends,  and 
Occupations,  etc.,  are  prewar  periodicals  now  serving  postwar  needs. 

Publications  of  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  III  are  among 
files  relating  to  problems  of  a  lasting  peace. 

C.  Pamphlet  Division:  Has  selected  group  of  over  1,000  pamphlets  on 
different  phases  of  the  war  and  the  reconstruction  period.  Type  of  material 
is: 

Timely  current  pamphlets  published  by  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc. 

Reports  of  important  industrial  companies  on  their  war  work. 

Pamphlets  published  by  such  organizations  as  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  and  the  labor  unions,  presenting  the  economic  problems  of 
the  war;  also  miscellaneous  reports  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  US. 

Social  organization  pamphlets  published  by  various  American  and  foreign 
war  relief  associations,  e.g.,  American  Red  Cross,  British  War  Relief 
Society,  Inc.,  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc. 

General  war  material  published  by  such  widely  different  organizations 
as  the  NBC  and  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford  University. 

Effort  made  to  order  and  claim  pamphlets  of  interest  to  veterans— voca- 
tional material— series  of  occupational  briefs  of  postwar  jobs  published  by 
Science  Research  Associates— also  trying  to  obtain  latest  school  catalogues 
for  use  of  veterans. 

Has  tried  to  obtain  collection  of  pamphlets  on  subjects  connected  with 
peace,  e^.,  a  complete  file  of  publications  of  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee. 

During  war,  defense  pamphlets  kept  in  separate  file— now  being  re- 
organized and  arranged  with  general  collection. 

Clipping  file  on  war  now  in  transitory  stage.  Plans  to  keep  permanently 
clippings  of  importance  to  Philadelphia,  organization  and  biographical  files. 

D.  Map  Division:  Has  selected  collection  of  maps,  atlases,  gazetteers  and 
geographies  on  World  War  II,  including  latest  editions  of  commercial  maps 
of  many  countries,  and  supplementary  maps  from  Time,  Fortune,  National 
Geop-aphiCy  etc.  US  Army  Map  Service  has  agreed  to  send  Library  some 
50,ax>  maps  relating  to  war;  also  has  several  thousand  Navy  charts  used 
dining  war.  Has  complete  collection  of  "survival"  maps,  printed  on  soft 
rayon  acetate  in  bright  colors,  issued  to  airmen  for  use  on  missions  over 
enemy  territory,  in  event  of  being  forced  down,  so  that  they  might  reach 
a  point  of  safety. 

Also  special  maps,  such  as  Strategic  Map  of  Europe  by  Richard  Edes 
Harrison,  and  enlargements  of  Time  maps.  Newsmap  of  US  Army  informa- 
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tion  branch  still  being  Issued— of  interest  not  only  for  maps  but  for  illus- 
trations on  reverse  side  picturing  uniforms,  insignia,  ships,  etc.,  with  de- 
scriptive text. 

Extensive  collection  of  war  atlases,  including  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
imprints. 

Also  has  many  pamphlets,  geographies  and  gazetteers  showing  effects  of 
war  on  political  and  economic  geography.  Selected  publications  from  such 
agencies  as  US  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  US  Hydrographic  Office,  Army 
Map  Service,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  C^ord  University  Press,  and  The 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Haverford  College  ^ 

News  sheets  and  publications  of  the  Quaker  C.  O.  Camps. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Collection  limited  to  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  records  of  local 
agencies  of  wartime  duration,  civilian  defense  groups.  Stage  Door  Canteen, 
etc.;  pamphlets,  magazines  and  newspapers  issued  by  industrial  houses, 
Army  and  Navy  organizations  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  peace  organiza- 
tions, etc.  No  clipping  file,  but  has  compiled  an  index  of  war  subjects  for 
three  major  Philadelphia  newspapers.  Index  planned  to  show  effect  of  war 
on  a  complex  metropolitan  area.  Philadelphia,  center  for  war  industries, 
a  port  and  naval  base,  had  difficulties  with  black  markets,  manpower 
shortages,  racial  tensions,  child  welfare,  housing,  and  similar  economic  and 
social  problems;  consequently  this  record  should  have  more  than  local 
significance.  Index  also  covers  records  of  Philadelphians  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, USO  clubs,  etc. 

Jane  Addams  Peace  Collection 

Has  collected  and  wants  to  complete  holdings  on:  peace  organizations, 
conscientious  objectors  and  pacifism;  leaders  in  peace  movement;  meeting 
programs  on  peace  and  peaceful  methods  of  solving  conflicts;  posters  on 
peace  and  pacifism;  bulletins  and  periodicals  on  peace;  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed matter  on  Civilian  Public  Service  Camps,  C.O.'s,  conscription  and 
opposition  to  military  training,  refugees,  grievances  of  minority  or  oppressed 
peoples,  civil  liberties,  war  relief  as  performed  by  pacifist  groups. 

Charles  Lennig  &  Company,  Inc. 

Very  little  material,  mostly  scientific,  chiefly  from  government  publica- 
tions; keeping  only  material  having  to  do  with  rulings  on  metals,  etc. 

Lukenweld,  Inc. 

Bulk  of  collection  on  metallurgical  research  and  engineering  subjects; 
only  documents  kept  are  government  specifications  on  materials  in  these 
fields. 
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Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

Interests  chiefly:  Rehabilitation,  Post  War  Planning,  and  the  Veteran. 
Have  monthly  review  of  UNRRA  and  its  news  releases,  The  United 
Nations  Charter  as  issued  by  the  State  Department,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conference. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education.  Pedagogical  Library 

Material  dealing  with  all  phases  of  education  and  the  war  will  be  kept  and 
new  material  collected  on  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  and  other  live  topics. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society 

Is  keeping:  various  periodicals  on  war,  issued  by  religious  organizations; 
many  miscellaneous  pamphlets;  publications  of  Presbyterian  committee  on 
camp  and  church  activities;  letters  from  chaplains  and  servicemen. 

SWARTHMORE  CoLLEGE 

About  200  publications  issued  by  Office  for  Emergency  Management  and 
its  various  branches;  and  Newsmap^  July,  1942— September,  1945  (Army 
Information  Branch,  Army  Service  Forces);  about  1,150  war  posters  (both 
government  and  private  agencies);  war  maps  clipped  from  Philadelphia 
Record  (January,  1944— July,  1945)  and  from  PM  (March,  1944— July, 
1945);  eight  or  ten  shelves  of  unsorted  material— apparently  books  and 
pamphlets  of  propaganda  nature.  Any  impetus  to  further  and  systematic 
coUecring  would  come  from  needs  or  interests  of  departments  of  history, 
political  science,  or  economics. 

Temple  University 

CoUecrion  of  some  900  war  posters;  otherwise,  material  treated  for  in- 
dividual interest  and  content  as  part  of  regular  collection. 

* 

U-VIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  University's  collection  has  been  merged  with  that  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bibliographical  Center  and  Union  Library  Catalogue —the  latter  assembled 
through  the  project  begun  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard  H.  Heindel. 
The  physical  work  of  roughly  sorting  has  been  completed.  Collection  is  now 
ready  for  a  specialist  in  the  subject  field  to  undertake  the  final  sorting  with 
judgment,  preparatory  to  transferring  it  as  a  permanent  collection  to  the 
University  Library  as  soon  as  proper  space  can  be  allocated. 

While  waiting  for  this  subject  expert  in  modern  history  to  survey  and 
evaluate  materials,  the  following  procedure  for  periodicals  in  the  collection 
b  to  be  adopted: 

I.  The  issues  of  each  title  are  to  be  collated,  producing  from  all  the 
material  available  in  the  collection  as  complete  runs  as  possible.  A  check 
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card  for  each  title,  showing  the  holdings,  will  be  made  and  duplicates  will 
be  put  to  one  side  and  listed  separately. 

2.  The  Acquisition  Department  will  attempt  to  complete  all  broken  runs 
wherever  back  issues  are  available. 

3.  Catalogue  cards  will  be  prepared  from  the  check  cards  produced  by 
the  collator. 

4.  Periodicals  will  be  bound. 

5.  Bound  volumes  will  be  transferred  to  the  University  Library  for  the 
permanent  collection. 

6.  Catalogue  .cards  will  be  added  either  to  the  public  catalogue  or  to  a 
special  war  collections  catalogue  in  order  that  readers  in  the  Library  may 
have  early  access  to  the  periodical  resources  of  the  collection. 

Such  materials  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  University  Library's 
War  Documents  collection  and  therefore  it  is  felt  that  clearing  this  material 
first  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  remainder. 

ViLLANovA  College 

Some  publications  pertaining  to  Catholic  Church— notably  two  periodi- 
cals of  which  they  have  fairly  good  files:  English  Catholic  Newsletter  and 
Sword  of  the  Spirit. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Charles  W.  David, 

Chairmany  Joint  Committee. 
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II 

Supplement  to  the  Quide  to  the  <Jl(Canuscript  Collections  in 
The  Historical  Society  of  "Pennsylvania 

1389.  Admiralty   Court   Records,   Philadelphia,    1770-1804.    8 

boxes,  approx.  1,100  items.  Part  the  gift  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  Berks  County;  part  purchased,  1945. 

Records  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  1770-1797;  papers  of  Blair  McClenachan 
in  account  with  Ma  the  w  Clarkson,  1 777-1 801;  log  of  ship  Imperial ^  1803- 
1804;  miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  other  ships. 

1390.  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania  Papers, 

1840--1855.  35  vols.,  and  7  boxes  containing  approx.  2,000 
items.  Deposited  by  the  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Com- 
pany, 1945. 

Papers  of  John  Bacon,  Alexander  Symington,  and  Thomas  Robins,  trustees, 
relating  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Bank  after  its  suspension  in  1841.  Include 
deed  of  trust,  June  7,  1841;  records  of  sales  of  property  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  1840- 18 55;  stock  transactions,  1844.-1853;  bills  and 
receipts,  1 843-1 854;  reports  of  bank  agencies,  1840-1841. 

1391.  Benjamin  Randolph  Boggs  Papers.  4  boxes  of  clippings, 
photographs,  and  typescript  of  article  on  old  Philadelphia, 
the  inns  and  taverns  of  the  city.  From  the  Benjamin  Ran- 
dolph Boggs  Estate,  1944. 

^39-  Bush  &  Lobdell  Carwheel  Co.  Papers,  18 17-1929.  70,000 
items.  1944. 

Papers  of  a  Wilmington,  Delaware,  firm  that  specialized  in  railroad  equip- 
ment. Mainly  the  letters  received  by  the  Company  from  their  agents  and 
customers.  Interesting  material  relative  to  the  development  of  the  railroads. 

^393-  Clover  Club  Papers,  1918-1921.  186  items,  1945. 

This  dining  club,  originating  in  1881,  was  famous  for  its  distinguished 
guests  and  for  its  lack  of  seriousness  in  entertainment  of  them.  The  papers 
in  the  Society's  possession  are  those  of  James  McCartney,  secretary  of  the 
Qub: 

M9f  Doran  Collection,  1797-1880.  20  books.  Presented  by  Mrs. 
S.  Hamill  Home,  1945. 

The  collection  includes  Michael  Doran's  Journal  of  Domestic  Accounts, 
1797-1823;  receipt  book,  1815-1825;  ledger,  1797-1816;  records  of  fees 
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received,  1828-1854;  day  book,  1829-1832;  expense  book,  1 848-1 859 
(2  vols.);  Michael  Keppele's  docket,  1 806-1 807;  bills  of  lading.  Port  of 
Philadelphia,  1 820-1 826;  Lydia  C.  Warner's  music  book;  Joshua  Long- 
streth's  letter  book,  1822-1827;  J.  Warner  Irwin's  diary,  1854,  and  sketch 
book;  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Doran's  diary  and  memo  book,  1871 ;  H.  C.  Borden's 
diary,  1880. 

1395.  Elfreth's  Alley  Papers.  3  vols.  55  items.  Presented  by  Mrs. 

E,  M.  Davis. 

Typed  history,  scrap  book,  genealogical  notes  relating  to  the  people  and  the 
houses  of  the  Alley. 

1396.  Emlen  Family  Papers,  1715-1885.  115  items.  Presented  by 

John  T.  Emlen,  1945. 

Letters  and  correspondence  of  various  members  of  the  Emlen  and  allied 
families.  Commonplace  book  of  Ann  Emlen,  and  her  religious  meditations, 
1775-1800;  notebooks  of  Ann  Emlen,  and  of  Samuel  E.  Mifflin,  1779. 

1397.  Samuel  Fothergill  Journal,  i  806-1 808.  i  vol.  Presented 

by  Miss  Edith  Newbold,  1945. 

Journal  of  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  the  settlements  in  Luzerne  County, 
1806;  and  another  briefer  journal  of  a  similar  trip  in  1808.  The  first  records 
events,  descriptions  of  places,  opinions  of  people,  etc  The  second  notes  facts 
useful  to  a  traveler,  conditions  of  roads,  inns,  etc. 

1398.  Hazard  Family  Papers,  1770-1818.  190  items.  Presented  by 

Spencer  Hazard,  1945. 

Journals  of  Ebcn  Hazard,  1 770-1 771,  1 772-1 773,  1 777-1 778;  journals  01 
Samuel  Hazard,  1806-18 13;  medical  journal  of  Samuel  Hazard,  18 18;  corre — 
spondence  of  Samuel  Hazard,  including  letters  of  Franklin  and  Washington  ^ 
history  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Co. 

1399.  Hubbard  Collection,  1780-1801.  293  items.  Presented  by 

C.  Evans  Hubbard,  1945. 

Bills  and  receipts  for  goods,  mostly  rum,  shipped  from  the  West  Indies  to 
Philadelphia;  accounts  of  Walter  Stewart,  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1 794- 1 795. 

1400.  Indigent  Widows  and  Single  Women's  Society  of  Phila- 

delphia Papers,  i 823-1 862.  400  items.  1944. 

Correspondence,  18 24-1 862,  and  four  small  account  books  of  this  charitable 
organization. 
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1401.  Isabella  Furnace  Papers,  1880-1921.  173  boxes  contain- 
taining  approx.  18^000  letters,  80  books.  Presented  by 
WlUiam  WikoflF  Smith,  1944. 

Correspondence  and  business  papers  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  charcoal  burn- 
ing furnaces  in  the  United  States. 

[402.  Charles  Francis  Jenkins  Collection,  1762-1807.  500 
items.  Presented  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  1945. 

Autograph  letters  of  Members  of  the  Old  Congress  (1774-1789).  A  few  of 
the  rarer  signatures  are  missing. 

1 403.  Andrew  M.  Jones  Papers,  i  833-1 883.  995  items.  Presented 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Willing,  1945. 

Andrew  Jones  was  listed  in  the  Philadelphia  directories  as  a  merchant.  The 
papers  contain  correspondence,  bills  and  receipts,  relating  to  stocks,  bonds, 
dividends,  and  the  real  estate  owned  by  Mr.  Jones. 

1404.  Kent  County,  Delaware,  Continuance  Docket,  Supreme 
Court,  1788-1798.  i  vol.  Presented  by  Joseph  M.  Rutter. 

The  volume  also  contains  John  Fisher's  diary  and  memoranda  for  1802- 
1815. 

1405.  Duncan  King  Papers,  1820.  i  vol.  1944. 

The  manuscript  of  a  proposed  botanical  and  agricultural  monthly. 

1406.  William  Masters  and  Mary  Masters  Richell  Estate 

Papers,  1746-1850.  8  boxes,  approx.  1,000  items.  Presented 
by  Francis  D.  Brinton,  1945. 

Business  papers  relating  to  the  estates  of  these  two  persons;  genealogical 
notes  on  the  Penn-Masters  families. 

Ho7.  George  G.  Meade  Papers,  i  863-1 869.  ^3  vols.  Presented 
by  George  G.  Meade,  1945. 

Letters  and  telegrams  sent  and  received  by  General  Meade,  1 863-1 865 
{24  vols.);  proceedings  of  board  for  recommending  brevet  promotions,  1866 
(i  vol.);  testimony  of  Meade  and  Butler  on  battle  before  Petersburg,  1864 
(i  vol.);  records,  3d  Military  District  of  the  South,  1 868-1 869  (7  vols.). 
See  also  Meade  Collection,  No.  410  in  GuUe  to  the  Manuscript  Collections 
of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

I408.  James  Clark  Moore  and  William  Colmer  Moore  Papers, 
1 683-1 830.  88  items.  1945. 

Early  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  lands,  including  the  first  draft  of  a  survey 
for  German  town;  cash  book  of  Richard  Peters,  1 755-1 758. 
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1409.  Walter  S.  Newhall  Papers,  i  862-1 863.  2  vols.  Presented 

by  Daniel  A.  Newhall,  1945. 

Captain  Newhall  served  with  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  {60th  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers).  The  collection  contains  his  letters  written 
while  with  the  Army. 

1410.  Newton  Family  Papers,  1799-1903.  450  items.  Presented 

by  Richard  Newton,  Jr.,  and  F.  Maurice  Newton,  1945. 

Letters,  journals  of  trips  abroad,  manuscript  sermons,  and  notes  on  church 
activities  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Newton  (18 13-1888)  and  the  Reverend 
R.  Hebcr  Newton. 

1411.  Philadelphia  City  Council  Minutes,  1789-1793.   i  vol. 

1945- 

1412.  Richard  Rush  Papers,  181 2-1 847.  i  vol.  1944. 

Letters  to  James  Madison,  1812-1831,  many  written  during  Madison's 
presidency  offer  suggestions  regarding  appointments  to  office;  the  later  ones 
discuss  politics  and  contemporary  events.  Letters  to  Mrs.  Madison,  1820-' 
1847.  ^  ^^w  letters  by  Mrs.  Rush  are  included.^ 

1413.  Science  and  Art  Club  of  Germantown  Papers,  1880- 

1944.  4  vols.  Presented  by  Donald  Ruhel,  1945. 

Listsof  members,  correspondence,  1880-1943  (3  vols.);  minutes,  1911-1944* 
See  No.  1370  in  the  "Supplement"  to  the  GuUe  to  the  Manuscript  Collections 
in  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

1414.  Rebecca  Shoemakjer  Papers,  1780-1786.  i  vol.  Presented 

by  Henry  F.  Pommer,  1945. 

Typed  copy  of  the  letters  and  diaries  of  Rebecca  Shoemaker,  and  of  her 
daughters  Anne  Rawle  and  Maigaret  Rawle. 

1415.  Society  for  the  Reuef  of  Poor  and  Distressed  Masters 

OF  Ships,  Their  Widows  and  Children,  Papers,  1765— 
1923.  54  vols.  Deposited  by  the  Fidelity-Philadelphia  TrusC 
Co.,  1945. 

The  papers  of  this  Philadelphia  beneficial  society  include  minute  booksa 
1765-1922;  dues  books,  1768-1922;  and  other  similar  records. 

1416.  Unfversalist  Church  of  Philadelphia  Records,  1820- 

1920.  7  vols.  Presented  by  Thomas  Butler. 

Minute  book.  First  Universalist  Church,  1 875-1 879;  minute  books,  Secoiid 
Universalist  Church,  1 820-1 893,  1906-1920  (4  vols.);  secretary's  book, 
Sunday  School  Association,  Second  Universalist  Church,  1844- 1867  (i  voL); 
minute  book,  Universalist  Church  of  the  Restoratioii,  1893-1906. 
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hems  from  the  Morris  Family  (Collection  of  Robert  Morris  Tapers 

The  Morris  Family  Collection  of  the  papers  of  Robert  Morris,  mer- 
chant, financier,  and  patriot,  recently  on  loan  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Archives  by  Colonel  Robert  Morris  of  "Wexford," 
Westtown,  Pennsylvania,  has  an  eloquence  of  its  own.  It  is,  unhap- 
pily, lacking  in  letters  from  Morris'  most  eminent  contemporaries, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Hancock,  and  Hamilton;  and  ab- 
sent, too,  are  exchanges  between  the  Chairman  of  Marine  and  that 
other  associate  of  his,  the  great  naval  hero  John  Paul  Jones.  Yet  the 
indusions  are  most  significant;  and  they  offer  a  richness  of  illustrative 
detail  to  the  historian  and  an  opportunity  for  deepened  insight  to  the 
biographer. 

More  avenues  are  laid  open  by  the  collection  to  the  understanding 
of  the  complex  and  multifarious  life  of  the  American  Republic  in  its 
first  years  and  to  a  realization  of  the  tireless,  versatile,  and  compre- 
hensive part  played  by  Robert  Morris  during  those  decades  when 
the  United  States  were  emerging  as  a  nation.  They  afford  another 
main  source  of  information  to  be  added  to  collections  of  Morrisania 
in  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  The  New- York  His- 
torical Society,  and  elsewhere.  Other  materials  relative  to  Morris' 
affairs  were  catalogued  in  191 7  by  Stan  V.  Henkels  as  "The  Con- 
fidential Correspondence  of  Robert  Morris";  still  other  items  have 
been  assembled  in  microfilm  in  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Collection  at 
Princeton  University;  and  the  Library  of  Congress  holds  sixteen 
nianuscript  volumes,  including  Morris'  official  diary,  from  February 
7,  178 1,  to  September  30,  1784,  covering  his  entire  term  of  office 
*s  Superintendent  of  Finance  and  Agent  of  the  Marine,  and  his 
official  letter-books  from  December  22,  1794,  ^^  March  7,  1798.  This 
last  group  was  acquired  by  Congress  after  the  death  in  1 896  of  Gen- 
era] John  Meredith  Read,  an  owner  whose  strange  acquisition  of 
^fccse  papers  in  France  and  whose  long  holding  of  them  for  a  price 

185 
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had  combined  all  the  elements  of  a  detective  story  with  the  slanting 
avarice  of  a  bibliophile. 

This  source  material,  together  with  the  letters  of  Robert  Morris 
published  in  Volimie  XII  of  I'he  ^Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  tht 
American  T(evolutiony  compiled  by  Jared  Sparks  under  direction  of 
Congress  in  1 829-1 830,  the  letters  of  Morris  to  Washington  in 
Sparks'  Correspondence  of  the  American  ^volution  (1853),  and  the 
numerous  letters  of  instruction  issued  by  Morris  published  in  0«A. 
Jitters  of  the  Continental  Marine  Committee  and  Board  of  ^dmiraltj^ 
1776-1780,  by  the  Naval  History  Society,  New  York  (1914),  is 
amplified  by  the  Morris  Family  Collection.  The  whole  provides  t 
^  wealth  of  basic  material  for  an  extended,  thorough,  and  animate 
portrayal  of  a  long-neglected  man,  once  a  celebrity,  the  peer  ol 
statesmen  and  of  patriots,  and  now  almost  forgotten  except  among 
eulogists  and  whitewashing  apologists,  or  in  the  sentimental,  amateuC 
accounts  of  parlor  biographers  and  historians. 

Only  two  works  of  sustained  length  have  appeared  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Robert  Morris.  In  1891  Professor  William  Graham  Siminer 
published  The  Financier  and  the  Finances  of  the  ^American  7(evolution^ 
a  two- volume  work  in  which,  except  in  the  final  chapters,  all  sense  of 
the  ma^  is  lost  amid  the  accounts  of  his  office.  In  1903  Ellis  Paxsoa 
Oberholtzer  brought  out  7(piert  Morris y  Tatriot  and  Financier y  an,  at 
times,  thoroughly  readable  biography,  but  one,  by  its  author's  candid 
admissions,  limited  in  points  of  detail.  A  studied,  but  lesser  work, 
"Robert  Morris,  the  Financier  of  the  Revolution,"  was  printed  sev- 
eral times  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks'  Men  Who  Made  the  y^ation;  but  this,  like  the  contributiona 
of  both  Sumner  and  Oberholtzer,  was  produced  without  the  writer's 
having  had  access  to  either  "The  Confidential  Correspondence"  or 
to  the  Morris  family  papers.  For  forty-two  years,  indeed,  no  im- 
portant major  study  of  Morris  has  been  attempted.  Surely  the  timd 
has  been  ripening  for  a  new  examination  into  his  whole  career,  one 
which  will  present  a  sustained  and  comprehensive  account  of  all  its 
phases  and  aspects.  The  present  availability  of  the  material  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Archives  makes  the  production  of  such 
a  biography  feasible  indeed. 

To-day  the  Morris  Family  Collection  represents  items  acquired 
both  by  direct  inheritance  and  by  re-acquisition  through  gift  or 
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purchase.  Like  the  flat  silver  of  the  financier  and  his  diminutive 
travder's  writing  desk,  certain  items  have  never  been  out  of  his 
heirs'  possession.  Among  the  materials  in  this  category  are  two  por- 
traits of  Morris  by  Gilbert  Stuart;  Morris'  own  record  of  the  births 
of  his  children;  accounts  of  charges  to  him  for  his  room  in  the 
Prune  Street  Prison  (their  belated  dates  of  payment  suggesting  the 
stem  hardships  which  his  wife,  Mary  White  Morris,  experienced  in 
raising  the  humble  amounts  needed) ;  the  sheriff's  writ,  issued  in  the 
name  of  Blair  McClenachan,  and  served  at  his  country  home  "The 
Hills"  (now  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia)  "on  the  body  of  Robert 
Morris,  yeoman,"  when  he  was  taken  to  prison  for  debt;  numerous 
semi-official  and  private  letters;  business  correspondence  and  records; 
printed  prospectuses  for  the  land  companies  which  he  organized  and 
operated.  Others,  like  pieces  of  furniture  from  the  house  on  High 
(Market)  Street  which  President  Washington,  during  his  residence  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  1790's,  rented  from  Morris,  have  been  re- 
acquired, a  strong  sense  of  family  loyalty,  both  towards  their  an- 
cestor and  all  the  kinsmen  descended  from  him,  prompting  the 
garnering  of  all  into  the  possession  of  the  senior  branch  of  Morris' 
posterity. 

Harrisburg  Hubertis  Cummings 


Robert  Morris  Tapers 

The  items  from  the  Morris  Family  Collection  presented  below  have  been  chosen 
^^ccause  of  their  importance  or  because  of  such  particular  interest  as  is  indicated  in 
the  introductory  comment  to  each  or  in  the  accompanying  footnotes.  Breaks  in  the 
"Junuscript  have  been  indicated  in  the  usual  way.  The  spelling  and  punctuation 
of  the  original  has  been  maintained  throughout. 

The  first  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  may  have  been  addressed  to  John  Hancock, 
^t  die  rime  in  Balrimore  and  President  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Its  tone  is 
stmi-official,  but  it  indicates  the  exceedingly  great  and  varied  responsibilities  in 
public  business  which  had  fallen  to  Morris'  lot  since  Congress  had  fled  Philadelphia, 
*n<l  Washington  had  begun  his  campaign  in  New  Jersey  after  the  successful  stroke 
at  Trenton  on  December  26,  1776.  As  an  untitled  executive  secretary  for  the  Navy, 
Morris  had  considerably  more  to  do  than  rejoice  at  the  re-capture  from  the  British 
0^  the  Lexington.  That  Continental  brigantine,  once  H.M.  Brig  ff^ilii  Ducky  had 
tnded  hands  twice  before,  been  commanded  on  meteoric  and  prize-winning  cruises 
by  Captain  John  Barry  during  March  and  April,  1776,  and  again  in  the  late  summer 
of  that  year;  then  she  was  lost  in  October  by  another  officer,  and  again  re-taken  by 
iier  American  crew.  Morris  realized  well  enough  that  there  would  be  other  uses  for 
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so  doughty  and  maneuverable  a  man-of-war.  But  he  had  duties  as  well  toward  the 
Andrew  Doria  and  the  Sachem;  toward  paroled  and  to  be  paroled  officers  and  crews; 
toward  the  Naval  defense  of  the  Capes  and  the  Delaware  Bay  against  British  ships 
and  Lord  Howe;  toward  Naval  relief  for  Washington's  armies,  if  they  should  be 
forced  into  retreat;  toward  the  maintenance  of  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and 
France;  and  toward  such  shipments  of  cargoes  to  France  as  would  pay  for  the 
supplies  which  Silas  Deane  was  now  negotiating  from  that  country.  In  brief,  the 
letter  was  composed  by  a  versatile,  long-headed  man  who  already  had  bundled 
within  his  capacity  all  the  functions  of  a  merchant,  a  quartermaster  general,  a 
secretary  of  the  navy,  a  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  a  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
The  Superintendent  of  Finance  of  1 781-1784  is  here  in  considerably  more  than  em- 
bryo. The  letter  is  throughout  in  Morris*  hand  and  was  signed  by  him. 

Philad*  Jan'^  6^  1777 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  the  2**  Inst  and  had  much  joy  indeed, 
when  I  found  the  Lexington  was  arrived,  because  she  would  be  a 
mischievous  Enemy,  altho  a  very  good  Friend  in  proper  hands. 

I  have  directed  the  Captain  &  Officers  to  proceed  down  to  Balti- 
more immediately  judging  they  will  be  wanted  in  fitting  her  out 
again.  Capt  Hallock^  can  also  distinguish  the  Goods  that  are  for 
Account  of  the  Public  from  those  of  other  Account,  I  thank  you  for 
the  promised  care  of  those  that  are  for  me  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
property  of  Mr.  Cronio  at  the  Cape,^  I  would  have  them  delivered 
to  Mr.  David  Stewart^  to  whom  I  give  orders  respecting  them.  Capt 
Hallock  &  his  officers  are  under  parole  and  I  judge  the  Capt*  of  the 
Pearle^  wou'd  agree  to  release  them  from  that  Parole  on  giving  him 
back  his  Midshipmen  and  Seamen  from  the  Lexington,  if  this  is 

1  William  Hallock,  captain  of  the  ff^asp,  used  in  April,  1776,  to  help  convoy  the  sloop 
Betsy f  outward  bound  during  that  month  to  carry  Silas  Deane,  Congress'  first  emissary  to 
France,  as  far  as  Bermuda.  In  October,  1776,  the  Lexington,  then  commanded  by  him  and 
bringing  powder  and  military  stores  from  the  West  Indies,  was  captured  by  the  British  32-guii 
frigate  PearL 

3  That  is,  at  Cap  Francois,  San  Domingo,  where  Stephen  Ceronio  was  Continental  agent. 

3  Maryland  patriot,  agent  for  Morris  in  Baltimore. 

^  The  commander  of  the  P^tfr/,  after  taking  its  officers  from  the  Lexington,  placed  aboard 
that  ship  a  prize  crew;  and,  during  the  dark  stormy  night  which  followed,  their  seventy-five 
American  prisoners  rose  upon  their  British  prize  officers,  recovered  possession  of  the  Lexington 
for  America,  then  changed  her  course,  ran  her  into  Baltimore.  To  add  to  his  disgrace  at  losing 
her,  the  acting  lieutenant  on  the  prize  was  dismissed  from  the  royal  nav>\ 

A  A  British  frigate,  of  44  guns,  commanded  by  Andrew  Snape  Hammond;  outwitted  in  its   ^ 
patrol  of  the  Bay  and  the  Capes  by  Barry  of  the  Lexington  in  1776,  when  he  took  prizes  in  the 
very  waters  which  it  guarded,  and  with  a  angle  gun  shot  gave  it  a  salute  of  contempt  on 
May  4. 
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approved  I  will  send  on  board  the  Roebuck  &  propose  it  [to]  Capt 
Hamond  fix)m  whom  I  rec*d  a  polite  letter  copy  whereof  I  transmit 
to  Congress.  The  Sloop  Race  Horse,*  (Prize  to  the  Andrew  Doria)^  is 
now  come  in.  I  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Congress  some  time  since  a 
deare  to  fit  this  vessell  out  in  the  Service  &  I  wish  you  wou'd  procure 
such  an  order  &  that  Lieut  Dun,'  whose  birthright  it  is,  be  appointed 
to  command  her.  He  is  the  oldest  Lieut  in  the  service  of  Capt  Biddle 
&  Capt  Isaiah  Robinson'  wh  whom  he  sailed  give  him  the  Character  of 
a  good  officer.  This  Prize  being  an  armed  &  commissioned  Vessell  of 
War  belonging  to  King  George  the  Officers  and  Seamen  of  the  And^ 
Doria  are  entitled  to  the  whole  as  also  to  a  bounty  on  the  Guns  & 
Men  which  I  will  see  to  have  justly  settled  and  if  the  Congress  order 
the  Sloop  to  be  fitted  I  will  order  the  purchase  of  her  when  con- 
demned. No  Hdings  of  the  Sachem^®  yet,  I  fear  she  will  not  escape 
the  Enemy  for  they  are  very  thick  on  our  Coast  and  have  already 
taken  several  good  cargoes  from  us.  They  are  so  post[ed  ?]  that  Capt 
Biddle^^  cannot  possibly  get  past  them  and  as  this  place  seems  now 
pretty  seciire  I  am  not  so  anxious  for  him  to  run  the  Risque,  as 
formerly,  but  had  they  come  here  with  the  British  army  I  was  deter- 

^  The  Rjue  Harse^  prize  to  the  Andrew  Dcria^  was  used  for  a  time  as  a  sloop  in  the  American 
serrice;  and  then,  with  the  ship  which  had  taken  her,  was  burned  on  orders  from  Captain 
Isaiah  Robinson  lest  she  fall  into  the  hands  of  Howe,  coming  up  the  Bay  in  the  autumn  of 
1777  to  occupy  Philadelphia. 

7  A  Continental  brig,  taken  by  the  Naval  Committee  in  November,  1775,  and  since  then 
in  service,  captained  in  1776  by  Nicholas  Biddle.  Under  him  the  Andrew  Doria  cruised  in  New 
EngUnd  waters,  and  was  a  part  of  the  miniature  American  fleet  which  Commodore  Esek 
Hopkins  so  ineffectually  commanded. 

^This  was  Benjamin  Dunn,  who  in  April,  1777,  was  made  captain  of  the  sloop  Surprize, 
to  serve  first  on  duties  in  Delaware  Bay  under  Captain  Isaiah  Robinson,  in  that  year  made 
commander  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  and  subsequently  on  a  mission  to  St.  Nicholas  Mole  in 
Hispaniola,  whence  he  was  to  bring  supplies  back  to  the  first  convenient  American  port. 
Cruising  privileges  were  also  designated  to  him,  from  which  if  he  were  fortunate,  he  could  send 
any  prizes  which  he  took  to  French  ports  in  the  West  Indies. 

9  Robinson,  besides  being  senior  Continental  captain  of  the  fleet  in  November,  1777,  had 
been  earlier  captain  of  the  lo-gun  sloop  Sachem,  which  as  the  Edward,  a  tender  to  the  British 
frigate  Liverpool,  had  been  a  prize  captured  by  Barry  during  the  previous  spring,  later  bought 
by  the  Marine  Committee,  then  converted  and  re-named. 

10  Despite  Morris'  apprehension  the  Sachem  got  back  to  Philadelphia.  She  cleared  again 
from  that  port  in  March,  1777. 

i>  In  March,  1778,  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle,  commanding  the  32-gun  frigate  Randolph, 
engaged  the  64-gun  Brirish  ship  of  the  -line  Yarmouth  and,  after  a  most  heroic  battle,  the 
Rmndolph  exploded.  Biddle  and  the  Randolphs  crew  of  3 1 1  men  were  lost. 
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mined  to  have  made  a  bold  attempt  to  push  out  every  Vessell  we  had 
here  &  so  given  them  the  chance  that  was  left.^^  However  we  shall 
now  get  time  to  finish  the  whole  whenever  our  Tradesmen  return 
but  at  presient  we  cannot  go  on  for  our  want  of  them  and  I  have  sent 

Boats  of  our  whole  Fleet  up  the  River  to  be  ready  to  assist  our    . 

Army  in  crossing  thither  should  any  misfortune  happen  them.  I  wish 

most  sincerely  that  our  Tradesmen  was we  might  finish  the 

two  Galleys  &  send  them  to  molest  the  Roebuck  &  her  Companions 
in  the  Bay,  however  we  cannot  perform  all  we  wish  let  us  do  what  we  ; 
can  &  when  Gen*  Howe  is  got  the  better  of,'^  we  will  turn  our  thoughts  ! 
again  to  Marine  affairs"  at  present  the  Land  Service  affords  us  i 
ample  employment  &  will  do  so  untill  something  decisive  happens.  1 
One  of  my  letters  to  Congress  would  inform  you  when  M'.  Smith"  ] 
returned  &  the  success  he  met  in  opening  his  office,  but  you  must 
know  I  prevailed  on  two  Gent"*  that  were  going  to  N  England  with 
considerable  Sums  of  Money  to  give  M'.  Smith  the  .money  &  take  ^ 
Loan  Office  Certificates  as  this  wou'd  put  the  thing  in  motion,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  disapointed  I  gave  them  letters  to  the  Continen- 
tal Agents  requesting  th[eir]  assistance  in  procuring  these  Gent' 
money  for  those  notes  wherever  they  might  want  it  &  finally  prom- 
ised if  they  cou'd  not  succeed  in  getting  money  in  that  Country  for  I 
the  Certificates  that  I  wou'd  send  it  to  them  from  hence  the  rest  I 
got  People  to  lend  and  as  I  find  some  People  who  have  money  & 
wou*d  lend  it  dont  choose  to  have  their  names  appear  as  lenders,  I 
will  take  the  Certificates  in  my  name  &  then  pay  them  for  their 
money,  in my  D  Sir  I  will  promote  this  business  by  all  means  in 

13  Hapfnly,  Washington's  victories  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  made  unnecessary  the  use 
of  the  Delaware  River  fleet  to  stave  oflF  the  dire  misfortune  which  Morris  had  been  dreading. 

15  General  Howe  was  "got  the  better  of,**  when  the  victory  at  Princeton,  which  had  oc- 
curred three  days  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  letter,  forced  Comwallis  to  fall  back  on  north- 
eastern New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

1*  One  month  after  this  letter  of  January  6,  1777,  Morris*  thoughts  were  so  well  "turned"    3 
to  "Marine  affairs*'  that  by  consent  of  Congress  he  was  placing  John  Paul  Jones  in  command 
of  an  expedition  which  virtually  annulled  the  ineffectual  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins'  command 
of  the  Continental  fleet,  and  which  presently  led  to  that  inept  officer's  dismissal. 

16  This  was  probably  Isaac  Smith,  appointed  in  March,  1777,  Continental  commissioner 

to  adjust  prize  accounts.  It  may  possibly  have  be^  Robert  Smith,  partner  of  Joseph  Hewes 

in  Hewes  &  Smith,  of  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  Agent  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  friend 

of  Captain  John  Paul  Jones,  and  interested  in  marine  affairs. 

\ 
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my  power.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  Alderman  Lee^*  joined  with 
my  Brother*^  in  the  Q)ntinental  business  being  convinced  it  will  pro- 
mote the  Public  good  but  at  the  same  time  such  Commission  or  Com- 
pensation should  be  allowed  as  will  be  sufficient  for  two  instead  of 
one,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  both  earn  what  they  are  to  receive. 
The  quantity  of  Tob®  we  should  ship  to  France  ought  to  have  no 
timit  &  sorry  I  am,  that  the  vigilance  of  our  Enemies,  the  scarcity  of 
ships  &  seamen  with  many  other  causes  keeps  us  from  making  the 
necessary  progress,  but  our  difficulties  in  this  respect  are  almost  in- 
surmountable. I  think  we  shall  be  in  debt  in  every  quarter,  we  must 
owe  money  in  Martinico,  St  Eustatia  &  Cape  Francois  and  I  wish 
to  remit  to  these  places  instantly  if  possible  we  must  be  heavily  in 
debt  in  old  France  if  Mr.  Deane  succeeds  &  whether  he  does  or  not 
we  shall  otherways  be  in  debt  if  the  Goods  ordered  are  shipped.  As 
things  are  now  circumstanced  the  chance  of  getting  out  Merchant 
Ships  is  against  us,  but  I  wou'd  propose  sending  the  Lexington  &  all 
our  small  cruizers  into  the  West  Indies  with  orders  to  carry  their 
Prizes  into  the  French  Islands  &  send  proper  powers  to  Mr.  Bingham 
&  to  sell  there  in  all  cases  that  are  clearly  within  the  Laws  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  all  probability  these  vessells  will  pay  of  your  Debts  & 

provide  fresh  Funds  for  further  importations.  If you  approve 

of  this  idea  get  the  Congress  to  grant  Mr.  Bingham"  a  Commis- 
sion or  to  empower  the  Marine  Committee  to  give  him  instructions 
suited  thereto,  it  may  be  very  useful  &  cannot  hurt  us  in  any  I 
hope 

I  am  now  at  the  7^  &  have  reed  the  letter  from  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee*' of  the  4^  and  congratulate  you  on  the  safe  arrival  of  Cap* 

16  This  appointment  was  carried  into  effect;  and  William  Lee,  brother  of  Arthur  Lee, 
bovn  as  'Alderman'  because  he  had  been  in  1775  chosen  an  alderman  of  London,  crossed 
OftT  horn  England  to  France  in  June,  1777,  and  entered  upon  duties  with  Thomas  Morris  at 
Nantes  as  commercial  agent  for  the  Secret  Committee  of  Congress. 

17  Morris'  half-brother  Thomas,  eventually  renegade. 

IS  Wllfiam  Bingham  had  been  appointed  at  the  end  of  May  or  in  the  first  days  of  June,  1776, 
ft>  represent  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  in  the  French  West  Indies,  following 
upon  a  resolation  of  Congress  of  May  18.  He  had  been  active  at  Martinique  since  the  ist  of 
August,  1776,  and  had,  for  some  time  before  this  letter  was  written,  been  authorized  to  receive 
there  §ot  the  United  States  any  cargoes  sent  from  France  by  the  firm  of  Roderigue  Hortalez  & 
Ge.,  corporate  pseudonym  for  Beaumarchais. 

19  Continental  Congress'  early  committee  on  foreign  afiPairs. 
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/ 

Welsh,*®  whom  I  had  given  up  as  taken  by  the  Enemy.  Cap'  Vieary 
who  sailed  with  him  is  carried  into  New  York.  I  am  called  upon  by 
all  the  agents  I  have  employed  in  the  purchase  of  Tobacco  for  more 
money  and  must  send  it  to  them,  but  I  think  it  is  much  better  it 
shou'd  be  sent  from  Baltimore  than  that  I  should  send  it  from  hence 
where  Money  is  so  much  wanted  &  daily  called  for  the  purchase  is 
considerable  &  really  amounts  to  a  great  deal  of  money  and  if  we  can 
but  get  the  Goods  to  Market  which  in  due  time  I  hope  we  shall,  it 
will  make  our  affairs  easy.  As  I  judge  it  will  be  too  troublesome  to  the 
Committee  to  divide  this  money  amongst  my  Correspondants  I  pro- 
pose  sending  down  an  order  in  favour  of  Mr.  David  Stewart  &  then 
I  will  give  him  directions  to  send  by  express  the  sums  necessary  to 
each  &  I  immagine  it  will  require  80  to  100,000  Dollars  to  compleat 
the  orders  I  have  given  them  at  different  times  which  am't  to  several 
thousand  hhds  of  Tob®,  the  particulars  of  which  I  cannot  ascertain 
here  as  my  papers  are  out  of  town.  I  will  write  to  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee on  this  subject  when  I  draw  the  bill  &  am  in  haste  D'  Sir 

Your  Obed*  hie  Serv* 
Rob*  Morris 


This  autographed  and  signed  letter,  however  mysterious  in  tone,  is  transparent 
enough  in  its  import,  addressed  as  it  was  to  John  Bradford,  Naval  Agent  at  Boston 
for  the  Continental  Congress,  and  designed  to  protect  secret  American  negotiations 
with  France. 

Philad*.  Jany  23^.  1777 
Dear  Sir 

The  enclosed  letter  is  of  very  great  Consequence  to  the  Public  and 
ought  to  reach  France  soon  as  possible  at  the  same  time  we  must 
guard  most  carefully  against  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  our  Enemies 
and  I  beg  you  will  seek  for  a  good  Conveyance  to  any  part  of  Europe 
[stricken  out],  France  or  Spain,  and  enjoin  the  captain  or  person 
with  whom  you  entrust  it,  to  have  it  slung  ready,  &  let  it  be  thrown 
overboard  rather  than  any  Enemy  shou'd  get  it. 

20  Hezekiah  Welch,  "Old  Welsh,"  whom  John  Barry  was  later  to  call  "superannuated** 
when  he  was  serving  under  him  as  a  second  lieutenant  on  the  Alliance,  had  not  been  taken; 
but  his  ship,  the  Boston,  was  lost  in  1780  in  the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the  British. 
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And  if  it  goes  to  Nantes,  enclose  it  under  cover  to  Mess".  Pliarne 
Penct  &  C****  tell  them  to  open  the  Cover  directed  to  Mess'  Delap" 
(for  that  is  only  a  Q)ver)  &  then  forward  the  letter  they  will  find 
enclosed  immediately  to  Paris  agreeable  to  the  direction,  at  Havre  de 
Grace"  M'.  And'  Limozin  will  do  the  same  &  so  may  Mess'*  Jos  Gar- 
doqui  &  Sons  at  Bilbao^  but  it  may  not  be  safe  to  trust  any  others 
with  this  secret  unless  it  goes  to  a  place  where  you  can  depend  on 
the  Fidelity  of  some  good  Friend  of  well  known  attachment  to 
our  cause.  I  am  sure  you  will  do  the  needful  &  remain  with  sincere 
esteem  D'  Sir 

Your  Obed'  &  hble  Serv' 
Rob*  Morris 
John  Bradford  Esq' 
Boston 


The  manuscript  of  this  incomplete  and  unsigned  autograph  letter  is  at  two 
points  badly  fragmented;  but  enough  survives  of  Morris'  text  to  reveal  that  during 
the  first  year  of  American  Independence  privateers  felt  about  as  free  to  prey  upon 
the  conmierce  of  another  State  as  to  effect  captures  from  the  common  foe,  Britain. 
The  addressee  is  again  unindicated;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  Conunon- 
wealth  he  belonged  to. 

Philad*.  Feby  7^.  1777 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  already  wrote  you  two  or  three  official  letters  this  morning 
&  now  come  to  treat  of  what  concerns  myself  &  my  friends,  the  only 
private  letter  I  have  of  yours  unanswered  is  dated  the  16  Dec', 
which  indeed  does  not  require  any  reply,  and  you  wou'd  learn  by  a 
letter  I  wrote  you  some  time  since  that  I  suspected  some  of  yours 

21  Morris  had  many  transactions  with  this  company  at  Nantes,  with  which  he  seems  to  have 
bccooie  identified  as  a  member  by.  September,  1777.  At  that  time  he  addressed  his  brother 
Thomas  in  care  of  Morris,  Pliarne,  Penet  and  Co.,  and  requested  that  they  meet  drafts  to  be 
made  upon  them  by  Thomas  Willing,  Esq.,  up  to  £500,  Sterling. 

^  Messrs.  Samuel  and  J.  H.  Delap,  sometime  Continental  agents  at  Bordeaux. 

33  Le  Havre  figured  much  less  than  Nantes  in  French-American  trade  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

24  Letters  from  the  Marine  Committee  in  1779  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Board 
of  (^  Eastern  Department  make  clear  that  American  traffic  continued  for  some  time  to  the 
Spanish  port  at  Bilbao,  tobacco  being  exchanged  there  for  "rigging,  sail  cloth,  powder,  lead 
aad  such  other  articles"  as  the  Department  required. 
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to  me  must  have  miscarried  indeed  it  was  cleariy  so,  as  you  wrote 
respecting  the  purchase  of  a  Vessell,  as  if  I  had  been  previously  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  I  never  was.  I  long  to  hear 
from  you  in  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  24  Dec^  &  think  it  is  now  high 
time  untill  such  answer  comes  I  can  say  nothing  respecting  any  pur- 
chases or  speculations  you  may  have  made,  except  that  I  deem  my- 
self bound  by  my  orders  &  shall  chearfully  acquiesce  therewith.  I 
wrote  you  lately  respecting  a  Brigh  called  the  Joseph*^  Cap^  Mosely 
belonging  to  my  Friends  Hewes  &  Smith^  of  Edenton  N®.  Carolina  it 
seems  she  was  taken  by  a  Privateer  from  Newbury  Port,  the  papers 
are  now  before  Congress  &  I  suppose  will  be  transmitted  from  them 
to  your  President  &  Council.  Whilst  I  was  writing  this  letter,  Mr. 
Josiah  Hewes  of  this  City,  Brother  to  Mr.  Jos.  Hewes  of  N®.  Carolina 
called  on  me  with  Copies  of  the  sundry  papers  that  are  laid  before 
Congress,  all  of  which  I  transmit  you  herewith  together  with  Mr. 
Hewes'  letter  to  his  Brother,  and  really  if  your  State  do  not  take  up 
this  matter  as  they  ought  &  procure  effectual  remedy  &  redress  for 
the  Injuries  already  done  &  to  prevent  the  like  in  future,  we  may  bid 
adieu  to  our  Union,  and  Submit  at  once  to  the  Galling  Yoak  of  Great 
Britain,  for  that  will  assuredly  be  the  Consequence  of  these  Piracys 
on  one  another.  This  is  the  Second  Vessell  Mr.  Hewes  has  had 
treated  in  this  way  &  it  is  intolerable,  you  never  informed  us  when 
his  other  Brigh  the  Fanny  Cap*  Tokely  sailed,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  that  &  what  measures  you  took  with  Cap*  Payne  who  seems  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  present  Pirate.  The  papers  sent  relative  to  this 

25  The  affair  of  the  brigandne  Josephy  Captain  Emperor  Moseley,  and  the  privateer  Eagk^ 
commanded  by  Brazilla  Smith,  and  said  (by  the  complainants,  Hewes  and  Smith)  to  be  the 
property  of  Elijah  Freeman  Paine,  of  Boston,  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Colonial  Records 
of  North  Carolina^  X,  996-997.  After  being  detained  at  Cadiz  by  British  ships  of  war 
patrolling  off  that  Spanish  port,  the  Joseph  set  sail  again  for  Edenton  and  presently  with  her 
cargo  of  "3,000  bushels  of  salt,  a  quantity  of  wine,  Jesuit's  bark,  and  other  articles  of  a  very 
considerable  value  was  seized  and  made  a  prize  of"  by  the  Massachusetts  skipper. 

36  Hewes  and  Smith  were  a  firm  of  merchants  and  shippers  with  which  Morris,  as  a  mer- 
chant, had-  had  frequent  transactions.  The  senior  member  of  the  company  was  Joseph  Hewes, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  member  of  the  Marine  Committee  of  Congress, 
and  sponsor  to  John  Paul  Jones  in  his  first  appointment  to  the  American  Navy  as  lieutenant 
on  the  Alfred.  The  junior  member  was  Robert  Smith,  to  whom  Jones  had  been  intxxxluced  by 
his  brother  James  Smith,  Masonic  sponsor  to  Jones  at  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland,  and  who  had 
the  distinction  of  introducing  that  subsequent  celebrity  to  those  North  Carolinians  who  fos- 
tered his  first  successes  in  America. 
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affair  are,  Cap^  Moselys  affidavit  respecting  the  Capture  a  memorial 
&  remonstrance  from  the  State  of  N®.  Carolina  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  a  letter  from  their  President  to  the  Preside  of  Massa- 
chusetts  a  memorial  from  the  State  of  N®.  Carolina  to  the  General 
Congress  a  letter  from  their  President  to  the  President  of  Congress 
an  Invoice  of  valuation  of  Vessell  &  Cargo — Jos.  Hewes  his  letter  to 
his  Brother  Josiah  Hewes  &  also  an  extract  of  Hewes  &  Smith's  letter 
to  me.  by  which  you  will  see  they  ultimately  fix  their  dependance  on 
me  to  procure  justice  &  take  care  of  their  Interest  but  what  shall  I 
say  as  to  their  Brigh,  supposing  her  to  have  arrived  safe,  it  surely 
cannot  be  possible  that  any  judge  has  or  ever  will  condemn  her,  she 
must  then  most  probably  be  waiting  for  orders,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
Congress  will  write  spiritedly  to  your  State  on  this  subject,  and  in 
the  mean  time  you  may  be  pleased  to  communicate  these  papers  to 
them,  remonstrate  against  the  owner  &  Comm'  of  this  Privateer  for 
this  Act  of  Piracy,  Claim  Vessell  &  Cargo  wit  [h]  Damages,  sue  them 

for  the  whole  &  pro 

the  Captain  if  it  can  be  done  asaP 

a  Rascall  deserves  hanging  without  N 

such  villains  as  this  that  disgr 

&  will  ruin  our  Cause,  if  Mr  Pay*' 

same  person  that  took  the  Fanny  Is 

a  premeditated  plan  to  Seize  every 

&  he  shou'd  be  prosecuted  accordingly 

on  Letters  of  Marque  in  which 

away  &  they  never  be  entrusted  with  any  again.  Value  put  on  the 
Vessell  &  Cargo  is  not  equal  to  what  they  cou'd  sell  for  here  at  this 
time  &  had  she  performed  her  voyage  they  would  have  sold  higher  in 
N®.  Carolina 

Shou'd  this  Vessell  &  Cargo  be  in  your  Port  I  think  the  Owners  of 
the  Privateer  shou'd  be  condemned  to  deliver  her  up  to  the  Owners 
in  N®.  Carolina,  that  they  shou'd  pay  the  full  value  for  everything 
embezzeUed  that  they  should  pay  for  loss  of  time,  wear  &  tear  that  a 
master  &  hands  shou'd  be  hired  to  carry  her  to  Edcnton  in  N®.  Caro- 
lina, the  Vessell  &  Cargo  to  be  returned  there  &  the  Owners  to  pay 
all  the  Cost,  this  I  hope  you  will  have  done  &  send  her  to  the  Owners 

s^Thc  Mr.  Pay ,  who  conjecturally  took  the  Fanny,  is  not  left  anonymous  by  the 

fragmented  conctidon  of  his  name  in  this  letter. 
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soon  as  possible,  they  want  vessells  in  North  Carolina,  having  cargoes 
waiting  for  them. . .  .se  it  will  not  do  for  them  to  sell  her,  they. . . 

want  salt,  Bark  &  all  the  other  Articles  there 

ch  as  they  can  anywhere.  In  short  all 

on  this  subject  is,  that  if  you  get  the 

er  be  well  fitted  with  Sails,  Rigging  an 

r  Valued  before  the  Sails  &  send  her  to 

ewes  SrSmith  at  Eden  ton  with  as  much  of 

as  you  can  get,  put  in  a  good  honest 

aster.  Insure  the  Value  of  the  Cargo  &  advis 

she  is  to  sail  &  when  she  does  sail.  I  depend 

to  do  everything  in  your  powers 


V 


The  following  letter  to  William  Bingham,  all  of  it  in  a  clerk's  hand  except  the 
signature,  which  is  Morns',  was  written  six  weeks  after  Washington's  two  victories 
at  Trenton  (December  26, 1776)  and  Princeton  (January  3, 1777),  had  thrown  back 
Comwallis,  saved  southern  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia  from  seizure  by  General 
Howe  in  the  winter  of  1776- 1777,  and  established  the  broad  barrier  which  pro-  , 
hibited  British  land  conununications  between  New  York  and  the  southern  states.  < 
On  December  26  Morris  wrote  congratulations  to  Washington:  "Good  news  sets 
all  the  animal  spirits  to  work"  (Jared  Sparks:  Correspondence y  Letters  to  fVashington^ 
I,  312).  On  December  27  Congress  in  Baltimore  bestowed  upon  Washington  "fiiU, 
ample,  and  complete  powers"  (Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson  and  Waldo  Hilary 
Dunn:  fFashington^  I,  382);  and  quickly  thereupon  Morris,  with  his  two  aides  in 
routine  business  at  Philadelphia  under  appointment  of  Congress,  George  Clymer 
and  George  Walton,  was  sending  the  new  "dictator"  word:  "Happy  it  is  for  the 
country,  that  the  General  of  its  forces  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  most  un- 
limited power,  and  neither  personal  security,  liberty  or  property  in  the  least  degree 
be  endangered  thereby"  (Stephenson  and  Dunn:  Washington^  I,  382). 

Moreover,  during  January,  1777,  Robert  Morris  had  been  assiduous  in  procuring 
and  forwarding  funds  in  hard  money  to  aid  Washington's  army,  not  to  mention  a 
quarter  cask  of  wine  which  he  sent  off  to  the  General  on  December  30,  during  the 
elation  of  his  own  spirit. 

Philadelphia  Feb^  12^  1777 
William  Bingham  Esq' 

Sir 

I  have  rec**.  many  of  your  letters  since  I  wrote  you  any  and  doubt 
not  you  have  been  very  uneasy  for  the  fate  of  Philadelphia  altho  you 
will  no  doubt  learn  from  many  parts  of  the  Continent  before  this  gets 
to  hand  that  we  are  still  safe  after  a  very  narrow  escape  but  thank 
God  our  affairs  now  wear  a  much  better  face  &  I  have  good  hopes 
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they  never  can  get  possession  of  this  place,  my  time  is  so  totally 
engaged  one  way  or  other  that  I  cannot  just  now  give  you  any  detail 
of  what  has  passed  or  to  enter  on  Political  matters,  I  send  you  some 
Newspapers  and  must  refer  you  to  them — The  Congress  are  at  Balti- 
more and  have  been  since  the  middle  of  December,  I  ^m  here  in  a 
Committee  of  Congress  that  engages  most  of  my  time,  I  long  to  hear 
of  the  safe  Arrival  of  Mr.  Pregent  he  had  a  very  narrow  Escape  at  our 
Capes  but  a  Miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  and  if  he  got  safe  I  dare  say 
Capt  Ord**  &  you  have  done  something  clever  together  by  this 
time. — I  am  loading  the  Sloop  Independance^'  with  some  Indigo  & 
Flour**  and  believe  she  will  in  a  very  little  time  go  back  to  your 
Address,  the  Sa6hem  is  also  getting  ready  but  her  Voyage  not  yet 
determined  on — I  rec**.  the  Sundry  Goods  you  shipped  in  good  Order 
by  these  Vesells  and  have  made  good  sales  of  them  the  Accounts 
whereof  shall  be  furnished  soon — The  Sloop  Morris  is  not  arrived 
nor  have  I  heard  any  tidings  of  her.  The  Brig^  intended  for  N**  Caro- 
lina was  not  arrived  there  the  6'"'  Jan^ — From  S**  Carolina  I  have  not 
heard  of  a  long  time  but  approve  of  all  the  Concerns  you  have  given 
me  in  the  several  Adventures  mentioned  &  I  cannot  at  this  time 
reply  to  your  sundry  letters  as  during  the  late  fright  I  sent  away  my 
Family,  Books,  papers.  Money  &c.  My  family  are  still  in  Maryland 
and  I  have  but  just  got  back  my  Books  &c  so  that  it  will  take  some 
time  to  enter  and  arrange  the  business  I  have  been  doing  since  they 
went  away.  I  hope  Mr.  Pregent  will  send  back  the  Ship  Esperance 
here  loaden  with  Molasses,  if  he  does  and  she  gets  in,  the  Voyage  will 
make  a  Ministerial  Fortune**  that  Article  has  been  sold  from  1 8/  to 

38  Apparently  George  Ord,  called  a  captain  of  a  privateer  on  page  13  of  William  Bell 
Gark*s  GaUani  John  Barry ^  ^745-^^0^  (Macmillan,  New  York,  1938). 

^Thc  Independence  cleared  successfully  from  Philadelphia  in  March,  1777,  but  came  to 
grief  in  April,  1778,  when  her  captain,  John  Young,  wrecked  her  on  Ocracoke  bar. 

3D  Indigo  and  flour,  delivered  at  Martinique,  meant  to  Morris  means  of  payfnent  for  arms 
and  military  supplies  which  he  hoped  were  coming  thither  from  France. 

31  Despite  his  assiduous  work  as  a  statesman  in  the  American  cause,  Morris,  naturally 
enough,  always  retained  his  interests  as  a  merchant  and  was  never  disinclined  to  the  making 
of  a  fortune.  Before  he  would  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Finance  in  1781,  he  stipu- 
lated that  Congress  must  leave  him  free,  while  in  that  incumbency,  to  condnue  his  private 
comroerdal  connections.  He  had  proau^  for  himself  "relaxation  from  business  with  the  least 
injary  to  the  interests  of  my  family  ...  by  engaging  in  certain  commercial  establishments 
with  persons  in  whom  I  had  perfect  confidence  as  to  their  integrity,  honour,  and  abilities" 
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20/  p  gallon  Rum  25/  to  30/  CofFee  4/  to  5/  pr  lb  Cotton  4/  to  7/6 
p  lb.  Muscovado  160/  to  200/  p  c*.  You  may  be  sure  these  prices 
also  make  me  very  desirous  the  Brig  Cornelia  &  Molly  shoud  bring 
back  the  Molasses  ordered  by  the  Owners  as  well  as  the  other  things 
I  long  to  see  her  &  the  ship  Becky  as  my  design  is  for  them  to  visit 
you  again — I  have  just  rec**.  advice  from  Baltimore  that  determines 
me  to  send  Youngf^  to  you  again  soon  as  possible  &  others  shall  fol- 
low,  you  may  depend  on  my  best  endeavours  to  push  forward 
Remittances  to  you  both  on  Publick  and  Private  Account^  Remem- 
ber  I  pay  your  draft  to  Capt.  Young  &  charge  you  for  the  amount 
accordingly  you  shall  soon  hear  very  fully  from  mp 

I  am  sir 
Yours  &c 

Rob*  Morris 


Philad*  Fcby  26^  1777   \ 
William  Bingham  Esq^ 

Sir 

You  will  find  enclosed  herein  an  Invoice  &  bill  of  Loading  for  31  < 
casks  of  the  best  Carolina  Indico  containing  8795'*  &  35  bbls  of  i 
Superfine  flour  the  whole  amounting  to  £4731.18.6  this  currency 
being  Invoiced  at  the  real  cost,  by  which  you  will  see  how  high  a  price 
these  articles  stand  in  here  and  we  hope  you  will  exert  yourself  to 
make  them  bring  an  equivalent  in  Martinico,  You  will  sell  these 
Goods  to  the  best  advantage  and  place  the  proceeds  to  our  Credit 
you  must  supply  Cap  Young  with  what  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the 

charges  of  the  Sloop  &  transmit  us  his  receipt  for  the  same,  we  hope 

< 

(William  Graham  Sumner:  The  Financier  and  the  Finances  of  the  American  Revolution^  Dodd,    ( 
Mead,  and  Company,  New  York,  1891, 1,  265).  Instinctively  he  clung  to  his  privilege  of  free    j 
enterprise.  Yet  in  his  formal  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  office,  on  May  14,  he  relinquished  this 
private  prerogative  lest  business  "transacted  by  myself,  give  rise  to  illiberal  reflections,  equally    : 
painful  to  me  and  injurious  to  the  public"  (Sumner,  I,  266). 

^  Captain  John  Young  was  for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  Morris  and  Company.  In  1778    j 
he  was  to  command  thdr  schooner  Buckskin y  mounting  6  guns,  having  a  tonnage  of  55,  and 
a  crew  of  15  men.  As  officer  of  the  letter-^f.marque  Impertinent,  in  Captain  Barry's  fleet  off 
Cape  May  on  July  16,  1779,  he  had  the  honor  of  capturing  the  Bridsh  sloop-of-war  HmHem. 

33  Morris'  letters  are  always  very  punctilious  in  distinguishing  public  and  private  accounts. 
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he  will  be  very  moderate  in  those  charges  and  to  be  so,  he  must  make 
dispatch  to  which  we  expect  you  will  contribute  all  in  your  power 

We  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Deane  that  he  shou'd  ship  to  your 
address  this  Winter  considerable  supplies  of  Military  Stores  cloath- 
ing  &c  per^iccount  &  risque  of  the  Continent,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
some  or  all  of  these  are  with  you  before  this  date,  and  if  so,  you  will 
please  to  ship  a  proportion  of  them  onboard  this  sloop  Independance*^ 
consigned  to  our  order  &  transmit  us  invoice  &  bill  of  loading  for 
what  you  ship.  The  Articles  most  wanted  are  good  Soldier  Musquets 
Brass  Field  pieces.  Powder,  Tent  Cloth,  &  Soldiers  Cloathing.  Send 
as  many  of  these  articles  as  may  make  the  value  of  the  Sloop  from 
£3000  to  £5000  Sterling  first  cost  and  you  cannot  be  in  too  much 
haste  in  getting  them  away.  Should  any  disapointment  have  taken 
place  &  the  stores  from  Mr.  Deane  have  not  arrived.  You  will  then 
purchase  as  much  of  the  articles  already  mentioned  as  you  can  & 
dispatch  the  Sloop  back  with  them.  - 

The  Hornet**  Cap  Nicholson  went  from  hence  to  Charles  Town 
South  Carolina  from  whence  she  proceeds  to  you  with  Rice  &  Indi- 
o  [sic]  We  hope  she  will  arrive  safe  and  you  must  also  send  her 
directly  back  for  this  Coast  with  similar  supplys  to  those  now  ordered 
by  the  Independance  and  we  shall  continue  making  you  remittances 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  opportunities  of  doing  it  with  any  tplerable 
degree  of  safety  Flour  is  very  scarce  &  dear**  here  &  will  continue  so, 

M  The  Independence  got  back  safely  to  Philadelphia  not  long  after  Morris  wrote  this  letter. 
Tile  cargo  which  Captain  Young  brought  on  this  sloop  should  have  been  gratifying  to  the 
mcmbeis  of  Marine  Committee. 

^  The  Continental  sloop  Homei  experienced  a  number  of  mischances  during  her  naval 
career.  Fleeing  horn  the  British  Aigate  Roebuck^  in  March,  1776,  her  captain,  William  Stone, 
ran  her  ashore  on  the  Egg  Island  flats.  Extricated  from  there,  repaired  at  Philadelphia,  and 
restored  to  service  under  Captain  Hallock,  she  proved  a  "leaky,  untrustworthy  tub"  in  John 
Barry's  view,  as  in  the  following  May  he  maneuvered  with  her  and  the  Reprisal  and  the 
Lexmp9fm  to  draw  the  Liverpool  in  the  Overfalls,  and  failed  in  his  purpose;  and  was  kept  for 
a  tnne  thereafter  at  anchor  under  the  Cape.  Made  seaworthy  again  in  the  autumn  of  1776, 
she  faced  blockade,  under  a  new  officer,  John  Nicholson,in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  when  the 
fleet  of  Howe  threatened  the  Bay.  But  now,  in  February,  1777,  she  has  cleared  the  harbor,  is 
00  her  way  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Martinique,  where  Morris  counts  upon  her 
bemg  re4aden  with  supp»lies  useful  to  America  and  General  Washington. 

M  |£s  detractors  would  say  that  Morris  entertained  no  doubts  about  the  increase  of  price 
in  any  commodity  which  Morris  and  Company  might  selL 
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as  the  last  crops  were  the  worst  ever  known  &  the  consumption  & 
destruction  of  two  armies  is  immense 
We  are  Sir 

Your  Obed'  hble  Servants 

Rob'  Morris 
Chairman 
For  &  by  order  of  the  Secret 
Conunittee  of  Congress 

To  Will"  Bingham,  Esq' 
Agent  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Martinico 

by  Cap  Young 


Robert  Morris*  multiple  official  duties  in  1 776-1 777  did  not  all  lapse  from  him 
after  his  becoming  Superintendent  of  Finance  to  Congress  in  1 781.  As  one  who  had 
been  actively  interested  in  the  American  Navy  during  its  first  months  of  service, 
with  instructions  to  transmit  to  it  from  the  Secret  Committee,  he  was  still  in  1782 
a  busy  executive  in  the  Marine  Office.  Then  as  in  earlier  years,  he  was  bodi  the 
sponsor  and  director  of  Captain  John  Barry,  commander  in  1776  of  the  Lexington 
and  the  subsequent  hero  of  the  frigate  Alliance  on  a  number  of  historic  and  trium- 
phant cruises.  Inter-state  politics  had  hampered  preferments  for  Barry  despite 
Morris'  support  of  him,  but  the  intrepidity  and  the  skill  of  the  Captain  had  made 
him  famous  long  before  the  dates  of  die  following  letters.  At  the  end  of  178 1,  after 
Yorkto'Om,  John  Barry's  celebrated  frigate  had  had  the  honor  of  carrying  Lafayette, 
the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  Major  General  du  Portail,  and  other  distinguished  French 
allies  of  America  back  to  their  native  land,  on  instructions  from  Robert  Morris. 


Philadelphia  Jan^  5^  1782 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  written  to  Mess"  Le  Couteulx  &  C^  Bankers  in  Paris,  for 
some  articles,  which  are  wanted  for  my  Family,  should  any  of  them 
be  ready  for  embarkation,  whilst  you  are  at  L'Orient,  &  their  Bulk 

37  Morns*  dealings  with  this  company  of  Paris  bankers  were  not  limited  by  any  means  to 
private  transactions.  A  letter  of  September  27,  1782,  from  the  Office  of  Finance  indicates 
a  deposit  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  being  made  by  him  with  them  through  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  contains  official  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  sum  in  modes  of  exchange  defi- 
nitely to  the  advantage  of  America.  (Sparks*  DipUmstic  Corrtsponience^  XII,  261-262). 
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such  as  to  permit  your  taking  them  onboard,  without  inconrnioding*' 
the  Ship,  or  yourself,  I  should  be  glad  of  such  a  good  Conveyance  for 
them;  but  I  do  not  wish  this,  on  any  other  terms,  than  its  not  incom- 
moding the  Ship  in  any  degree  whatever.  I  most  sincerely  wish  you 
every  success  you  can  desire,  and  am 

Sir 

Your  most  obedient  Serv' 
Robt  Morris 
John  Barry,  Esq' 

Commanding  the  Frigate  Alliance 

in  the  Service  of  the  United  States 


Marine  Office  24^  May  1782 
Sir 

His  Excellincy  the  Minister  of  France**  has  just  now  applied  to  me 
for  your  aid  in  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Allied  Nadons. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
and  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  equally  agreeable  to  you. — There  is 
now  lying  in  Boston  Harbor  a  Ship  which  is  to  be  convoyed  to 
St  Domingo. — the  vessel  destined  to  that  service  is  the  Emerald 
commanded  by  Captain  Quemy  and  now  lying  at  New  Port  from 
whence  she  is  to  proceed  immediately  for  Boston. — The  object** 
of  this  voyage  requires  both  secrecy  and  dispatch,  you  must  there- 
fore by  no  means  disclose  your  views  and  you  must  not  loose  a 
moment  in  commencing,  or  suffer  yourself  to  be  diverted  by  the 
pursuit  of  any  vessels  in  prosecuting  it/* — I  hope  that  when  this 
letter  reaches  y6u,  your  ship  will  be  ready  for  sea  or  at  least  very 
shortly  after. — You  will  proceed  directly  to  New  Port. — You  are 
to  put  yourself  under  the  orders  of  the  Captain  of  the  Emerald  from 

3S  It  should  be  noted  that,  while  Morris,  now  Superintendent  of  Finance,  was  willing  to 
kave  private  purchases  brought  to  him  on  the  frigate  Alliance^  he  was  scrupulous  not  to  have 
them  brought  if  in  any  way  incommoding  to  the  ship  or  its  officer. 

^  The  Chevalier  de  la  L4izerne,  then  in  Philadelphia. 

^  The  intended  mission  of  the  French  frigate  L* Emerald^  commanded  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Qoesny  was  presently  forgone,  and  Captain  Barry  did  not  have  to  experience  the  chagrin 
d  sailing  under  the  command  of  a  Frenchman  of  lesser  rank  than  his  own. 

^  Morris'  caution  to  Barry  was  warranted  enough,  but  that  taker  of  prizes  from  the 
British  could  hardly  welcome  such  counsel  with  enthusiasm. 
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the  time  you  join  untill  your  arrival  at  St.  Domingo  and  that,  not- 
withstanding any  seniority  of  Rank  through  holding  an  older  or 
higher  Commission,  should  that  be  the  case.  You  will  therefore 
receive  your  signals  &ca  from  Mons'  Quernay,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power  comply  with  his  views. — My  perfect  knowledge  of  your 
Zeal  and  good  disposition  renders  it  unnecessary  to  recommend  the 
cultivation  of  Harmony  &  friendship,  which  I  should  otherwise  do 
from  my  conviction  how  essential  it  is  to  success  in  general  and  how 
useful  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Allied  Nations**  arc 
placed  with  respect  to  each  other. — Thomas  Russel  Esq'**  of  Boston 
is  my  deputy  for  the  four  Eastern  States,  you  will  therefore  apply  to 
him  on  your  arrival  at  Boston  and  concert  such  matters  as  may  be 
necessary. 

I  have  written  letters  by  various  opportunities  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  Admirals  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
protection  for  our  Trade,  and  also  for  that  of  sending  a  Frigate  to 
the  Havannah  to  aid  in  bringing  the  remittances  of  specie  expected 
from  thence.  You  will  wait  upon  those  Gentlemen  wheresoever  they 
may  be,  if  together,  but  if  separated  you  need  only  apply  to  the 
French  Admiral  to  whom  I  will  write  a  letter  by  you,  which  you  will 
meet  at  Boston  if  you  do  not  sooner  receive  it.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  you  precise  orders  for  your  conduct  after  you  shall  have  seen 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  because  much  will  depend  upon  his  arrange-  \ 
ments.  I  trust  that  he  will  at  any  Rate  send  a  good  Frigate  with  you. . 
You  must  repair  to  the  Havanna  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  when  you  shall  have  arrived  at  that  place  give  notice 
to  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Seagrove*^  and  any  other  Gentlemen  concerned 
in  the  American  Trade  of  your  future  destination. — You  must  take 
on  Board  such  monies  as  they  may  think  proper  to  ship,  and  bring 
it  into  such  safe  Port  as  you  can  make.  The  freight  is  two  per  Cent 
on  the  Money  of  private  persons,  which  shall  belong  to  you. — You 
must  make  this  whole  voyage  as  speedily  as  you  can.  You  are  not 
therefore  to  cruize.  During  your  voyage  out  you  will  as  I  have  already 
observed  be  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Quernay. — On  your  return, 
should  you  have  money  on  Board,  you  must  avoid  any  action  if 

^  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

^  Wealthy  Boston  merchant,  and  Deputy  Agent  of  Marine  for  New  England. 

M  James  Seagrove,  whom  Barry  esteemed  as  a  reputable  merchant  at  Havanna. 


/ 


< 
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possible. — Should  you  stand  in  need  of  any  assistance  during  your 
absence  you  will  apply  at  St.  Domingo  to  Mr.  Ceronio  and  at  the 
Havannah  to  Mr.  Smith. — 

If  contrary  to  my  expectations  anything  should  have  happened 
to  prevent  your  proceeding  immediately,  you  must  in  such  case 
inform  Mr.  Quemay  of  the  delay  and  concert  your  measures  with 
him  for  a  Junction. — But  it  is  very  important  that  you  should  Join 
him  at  New  Port,  indeed  you  must  be  convinced  of  this  as  the  number 
of  the  Enemy's  Cruizers  might  otherwise  delay,  if  not  endanger  a 
Sin^e  Vessel. 

I  am 
Sir 

Your  most  obed'  Serv'. 

Rob*  Morris 
P.  S.  This  letter  will  be  sent  to  you  by 
Mons'  de  la  Luzerne 
it  is  left  open  for  his  perusal. 


Marine  Office,  May  24th,  1782 
Sir 

I  have  already  written  your  instructions  for  the  new  voyage,  they 
'Hll  be  forwarded  by  his  Excellency  The  Chev'.  De  La  Luzerne  who 
^m  probably  write  to  you  also  and  you  will  most  cheerfully  pay  all 
proper  attention  to  the  contents  of  his  letters.  You  will  deliver  the 
enclosed  letters  to  Mr.  Mumford**  and  Mr.  Russell  as  soon  as  you 
Sec  them  and  I  hope  these  Gentlemen  will  supply  you  most  ex- 
peditiously with  such  things  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  but  as 
t:hc  Marine  Treasury  is  very  poor  let  me  prevail  on  you  not  to  put 
us  to  any  expense  that  you  can  with  propriety  avoid.  You  will 
probably  procure  as  many  men  as  you  want  at  New  London,  Rhode 
Island  and  Boston  so  as  to  make  a  good  crew  without  loosing  any 
time.  The  nature  of  your  present  voyage  requires  dispatch  and 
J  expect  your  utmost  exertions  to  accomplish  what  is  desired  of  you. 
1  observe  that  your  Officers  want  money — what  sums  can  be  spared 
fcr  them  must  be  paid  in  Boston  respecting  which  I  shall  write  to 

^Umias  Mumford,  G>ntinental  Agent  for  G>iinecticut. 
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Mr.  Russell  and  you  at  that  place.  I  shall  also  by  Mr.  W"  Mo 

your  Lieut  of  marines  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  i6^  instant  I 

Sir 

Yr  Obedient  Hble  Servant 

Rob'  Morris 
Jn®.  Barry  esq^ 

Commanding  the  frigate 

Alliance 

Marine  Office  20  Tune 
Sir 

I  received  last  evening  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Franc 
which  he  informs  me  that  Circumstances  have  not  only  prevc 
the  Convoy  from  leaving  Boston  so  soon  as  was  expected  but  i 
rendered  it  very  uncertain  when  they  will  sail.  It  will  therefoi 
unnecessary  for  you  to  go  on  that  Expedition— The  Minister  f 
me  to  present  you  his  Thanks  for  your  willingness  on  this  oca 
and  expresses  a  Hope  that  on  some  other  occasion  he  may  ! 
Recourse  to  it.  You  will  easily  conceive  that  these  sentiment 
flattering*^  to  you  are  pleasing  to  me  and  you  will  I  hope  be 
vinced  that  I  have  a  proper  sense  of  that  Conduct  which  has  es 
them. — I  now  revoke  the  orders  formerly  given  to  you  and  d 
that  you  will  get  everything  in  Readiness  to  proceed  on  a  Cnih 
the  next  proper  Opportunity  I  will  transmit  my  Instructions 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  Servant 
Rob'  Morris 
Captain  Barry  of  the  Alliance 
P.  S.  Seal  the  Letters  for  Cape  Francois  send  them  enclosed 

to  the  Consul  at  Boston  requesting  in  my  name  that  they 

may  be  forwarded ^ 

*<JThis  wa«  William  White  Morris,  second  son  to  Robert  Morris,  whose  wayww 
while  he  traveled  abroad  in  1796,  troubled  his  parents  much,  but  who  came  home  in  I 
help  manfully  in  straightening  out  Morris'  tangled  accounts,  and  died  of  the  fever  ia 
delphia  in  1798,  when  his  grief-stricken  father  was  in  Prune  Street  Prison. 

*7  Barry  regretted  neither  loss  of  opportunity  to  serve  under  de  Quesny  nor  haviq| 
pliments  paid  him  by  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne. 

^This  postscriptum  direction  was  meant  to  secure  the  return  to  Philadelphim 
letters  which  Morris  had  expected  to  be  carried  by  the  captain  of  the  Alliance  to  the 
admirals  and  other  officials  in  the  West  Indies. 
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The  simgfroid  of  Gouvencur  Morris  evinced  in  the  following  letter  to  Robert 
Monis  is  obvious  enough.  Yet  the  communication  contains,  after  all,  more  than 
cool  wit  and  detached  wisdom;  and,  beyond  the  sincerity  of  the  friendship  of  the 
American  Minister  to  France  for  his  former  superior  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance,  it  speaks  solemn  truth.  Elsewhere  unnoticed  in  print  or  publi- 
ation,  the  editor  of  the  miscellany  of  letters  presented  above  considers  it  a  fine  item 
to  add  to  stories  of  the  relations  of  the  two  celebrated  Morrises. 

Seinport  25  April  1794 
My  dear  friend 

This  will  accompany  the  Duplicate  of  what  I  wrote  on  the  27th 
of  last  month.  The  weather  continues  fine  or  to  use  a  more  apposite 
Expression  it  is  hot.  About  the  temperature  of  our  month  of  June. 
Such  promise  of  Fruits  and  of  all  Vegetable  Productions  was  never 
seen.  Is  indeed  a  miracle  in  Nature  considering  the  Latitude  for  at 
this  moment  all  the  Fruits  are  formed.  The  Strawberries  in  full 
Blossom.  The  Apples  are  Set.  The  Vines  not  in  Blossom  but  the 
future  Clusters  already  mark'd.  In  the  Lawn  now  under  my  Eye  I 
have  Grass  lodg'd  some  of  it  a  yard  high.  In  short  it  is  Difficult  to 
persuade  one's  self  that  the  Dates  are  just.  This  Advance  in  the 
Season  will  probably  save  us  from  the  Horrors  of  Famine.  A  Frost 
is  possible  but  there  seems  to  be  but  little  Reason  for  apprehending  it. 

Since  my  last  there  have  been  abundant  Executions  at  Paris  and 
the  Guillotine  goes  on  smartly.  It  was  a  Matter  of  great  Doubt, 
Wore  the  Blow  was  struck,  which  Party  was  strongest.  Perhaps  the 
victory  depended  on  the  first  Stroke.  Danton  when  condemned  or 
shortly  before  it  told  his  Judges  that  he  had  observed  in  Reading 
History  that  men  generally  perished  by  the  Instruments  of  Destruc- 
tion which  they  had  themselves  created.  I  (says  he)  created  the 
interval  Revolutionaire  by  which  I  am  shortly  to  be  destroyed. 
Shakespeare  had  made  Macbeth  pronounce  the  same  dreadful 
Sentence  on  the  wickedly  ambitious  long  ago.  "For  still  'tis  found 
that  we  but  teach  bloody  Instructions  which  when  taught  return  to 
plague  the  Inventor.  This  even  handed  Justice  commends  the 
Ingredients  of  our  poisoned  Chalice  to  our  own  Lips."  God  only 
Vnows  who  next  is  to  drink  out  of  the  sam^  cup  but  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  there  is  no  want  of  Liquor.  The  rest  depends  on  Circumstances. 
Adieu  my  dear  Friend.  Remember  me  to  all  those  who  remember  me 

^  believe  me 

'  Yours 

Gouv'  Morris 
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Beyond  such  inclusions  as  have  just  been  presented,  other  out- 
standing contents  of  this  collection  embrace: 

April  23,  1776:  Morris  to  Major  General  Charles  Lee,  a 
letter  praising  the  spirit  of  the  Virginians,  of  their  Convention,  thdr 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  other  Public  Bodies;  and  endorsing  the 
principle  of  having  "the  Military"  always  under  the  control  of 
''Civil  Authority."  A.  L.  S. 

March  29, 1779:  Morris  to  Joseph  Reed,  a  courteous  letter  indi- 
cating candidly  his  attitude  toward  Reed  and  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  Draft  in  the  writer's  own 
hand,  signed  with  his  initials. 

July  7,  1779:  Morris'  Manuscript  Draft  of  His  Speech,  "To 
the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,"  printed  subsequently  in  the  TennsyU 
vania  Qazette^  on  July  21. 

June  15,  1781:  Morris  to  Necker.  Morris  had  recently  been 
elected  but  not  yet  taken  his  oath  or  commission  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Finance,  wrote  an  extended  letter  to  Necker,  designed  to 
ask  counsel  of  that  expert,  but  never  completed  and  never  sent  it- 
A,  L. 

N,  B,  Interestingly  enough,  Morris  wrote  to  General  Washington 
on  the  same  day,  expressing  dubiety  about  accepting  the  office  and 
his  determination  not  to  assume  it  before  certain  reforms  should  be 
cifected  within  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  in  which  he  wished, 
until  that  cventuation,  to  retain  his  seat.  This  was  in  the  simimcr 
during  which  Morris*  greatest  services  to  the  Continental  Army  were 
performed,  prior  to  the  victory  at  Yorktown  in  October. 

December  15  and  24, 1781 :  Two  Letters  Between  Sam*l  Beake 
AND  Robert  Morris,  in  which  the  former  insinuatingly  proposes 
that  Morris  play  traitor  to  the  American  cause  and  in  which  Morris 
courteously  but  manfully  rebuffs  the  proponent.  Beane's  letter  is 
A.  I.,  S*;  Morris*  is  written  in  his  own  hand  but,  as  a  retained  draft, 
only  initialed. 

May  26^  1797:  Robert  Morris  to  His  Counsel,  Alexakde* 
WitcocKS  and  Jambs  Gibson>  representing  to  them  the  folly  of 
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creditors  who,  to  their  own  detriment,  are  pressing  suits  against  him. 
Signed. 

December  28,  1792:  A  covenant  drawn  in  Amsterdam  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1792,  between  Robert  Morris,  Junior,  appearer  for  his 
father  Robert  Morris,  Senior,  and  Mary  his  wife,  on  the  one  part 
and  Messrs  Wilhem  Willink,  Nicolaas  van  Stophorst  (and 
others),  ail  of  this  city,  on  the  other,  transferring  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part  one  million  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Ontario  County  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

January  1 1, 1793:  Articles  of  agreement  had,  made,  concluded,  and 
fully  agreed  upon  between  Robert  Morris,  Jun'r,  on  behalf  of 
j     Robert  Morris,  Sen'r,  and  Mary  his  wife  .  .  .  and  Messrs  Wilhem 
WiLUNK  AND  Jan  Willink,  Merchants  of  Amsterdam. 

May  13,  1793:  Articles  of  agreement  between  Robert  Morris, 
Jun'r,  and  Wilhem  and  Jan  Willink,  for  the  sale  to  the  latter  of 
215  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

March  20,  1797:  Indenture,  drawn  between  Robert  Morris  and 
his  wife  Mary  on  the  one  part  and  James  Biddle  and  William 
Bell  on  the  other  part,  transferring  to  the  latter  two  men,  for  a  sum 
of  five  shillings,  a  long  schedule  of  properties  in  divers  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  schedule  attached  begins  with  Morris*  estate. 
*The  Hills";  embraces,  in  a  long  extended  list  under  22  headings, 
numerous  properties  in  Philadelphia,  in  Montgomery,  Mifflin,  and 
Huntingdon  Counties,  besides  "Morrisville,"  or  "Delaware  Works'* 

.  .  .  and  represents  a  total  monetary  value  of  11,003,890.83. 
Seals  and  registry  notes  indicate  that  it  was  recorded  in  the  Rolls 

of  Pennsylvania  on  March  20,  1797;  in  Montgomery  County  on 

March  5, 1798;  in  Mifflin  County  on  May  2, 1798;  and  in  Huntingdon 

County  on  May  16,  1799. 

Printed  Pamphlets: 

I.  A  broadside  issued  by  the  Asylum  Company,  Robert  Morris, 
President,  and  embracing  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Company, 
*s  of  April  22,  1794,  and  a  certificate  entitling  John  Nicholson, 
I     Esquire,  "one  action  or  share  in  the  entire  property  of  the  Asylum 
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Company,  being  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  .  . 
the  certificate  being  signed  on  October  9,  1794. 

2.  Plan  of  Association  of  the  North  American  Land  Compai 
Established  February,  1795.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  R.  Aitken  a 
Son,  Market  Street.  M,DCC,XCV. 

3.  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  of  Third  April,  1 792,  a 
opinions  thereon: 

To  the  persons  emigrating  to  lands  in  Pennsylvania  north  bi 
west  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers  and  Conewango  Creek.  Tli 
pam{)hlet  containing  the  law,  etc.  May  13,  1796. 

N.  B.  Legal  opinion  offered  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  on  page  i 
is  signed  among  others  by  Alexander  Wilcock  and  James  Gibson. 

4.  Plan  of  Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  Land  Company,  Estal 
lished  March,  1797.  Philadelphia,  Printed  by  R.  Aitken,  Marb 
Street.  M,DCC,XCVn.  15pp. 

5.  Opinions  of  the  Judges  on  the  Claim  of  the  Holland  Compan; 
House  of  Representatives.  March  29,  1 802. 

N.  B.  The  House  ordered  the  printing  of  these  opinions;  Jam 
Gibson  certified  on  its  last  page  (16)  that  the  copy  was  a  true  cop 

6.  Map  of  Morris's  Purchase  or  West  Geneseo  in  the  State  of  Ne 
York  (E^i biting  Part  of  Lake  Erie,  etc.).  To  the  Holland  Lai 
Company  their  general  agents,  Theophilus  Cazenove  &  Paul  Bui 
Esquires,  This  Map  Is  respectfully  inscribed  by  the  Authors.  180 
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II 

Convoy  to  ^rabantium 

Long  ago,  during  my  Sophomore  year  at  Cornell,  my  course  in 
advance  classics  included  T>e  Sello  Qallico.  Many  times  since,  when 
crossing  the  broad  Rhine,  I  have  thought  of  Caesar,  of  his  German 
campaigns,  and  of  the  bridge  which  he  built.  But  I  never  dreamed 
that  I  would  one  day  emulate  his  exploit  and  lead  an  army  into  the 
country  of  the  Belgae.  Mine,  to  be  sure,  was  a  diminutive  host  con- 
sisting of  ten  jeeps,  with  trailers,  two  weapons  carriers,  ten  privates 
and  two  sergeants.  Nevertheless  it  looms  large  in  my  estimation  as 
representing  the  only  force  that  I  am  ever  likely  to  command. 

It  all  came  about,  one  summer  evening,  a  few  months  ago,  while 
strolling  through  the  Kur  Garten  at  Bad  Nauheim  with  Captain 
Gretch,  our  Transportation  Officer.  We  had  both  come  to  Germany 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  and 
our  task  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  this  particular  evening  we  had 
been  looking  at  the  ruined  Casino  and  remarking  what  a  good  job 
the  American  aviator  had  done,  last  January,  in  dropping  his  bomb 
so  accurately.  He  had  expected,  of  course,  to  find  Von  Rundstedt 
and  his  staff  in  the  building.  As  it  happened  the  wily  Marshal  was 
twelve  miles  back  in  the  Taunus  Mountains.  But  that  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  aviator:  he  had  been  given  his  assignment  and  performed 
it  in  workmanlike  manner,  as  the  gaping  walls  of  the  shattered 
Casino  testify. 

We  were  discussing  this  when  I  incautiously  remarked  that  I  had 
been  ordered  to  Brussels  next  day,  and  would  pass  many  buildings 
in  a  similar  condition  of  havoc.  This  was  Captain  Gretch's  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  sending  a  relay  of  vehicles  back  to  Brussels.  It  was 
imperative  that  an  officer  should  go  along  to  facilitate  the  formalities 
in  passing  the  innumerable  military  check  posts  which  would  be  met 
in  the  journey  across  the  Rhine  and  into  Belgium.  I  was  just  the 
man  to  lead  the  convoy;  my  proteste  that  I  had  never  had  such  an 
assignment  were  of  no  avail. 

Accordingly  at  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  still  light  in  these  northern 
latitudes,  I  went  with  the  Captain  to  inspect  my  command;  like 
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Caesar  I  could  call  each  of  my  legionnaires  by  his  first  name.  We  were 
billeted  in  the  Park  Hotel  beloved  of  tourists  in  happier  days.  Behind 
this,  under  the  linden  trees,  I  found  my  jeeps  lined  up  in  orderly 
array  for  the  expedition.  I  had  vaguely  expected  that  the  men  would 
be  engaged  in  servicing  their  wagons;  instead,  they  were  having 
their  hair  cut.  A  German  prisoner  of  war  had  been  imported  for  the 
purpose  and  the  boys,  patently  bored  by  the  rigors  of  non-fraterniza- 
tion were  hopefully  preparing  themselves  for  an  evening  with  the 
mademoiselles  of  Brussels.  The  P.  W.,  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  his  commission,  toiled  assiduously,  and  gratefully  accepted  three 
Lucky  Strikes  or  a  Hershey  bar  in  payment  for  each  coiffure. 

It  was  not  long  after  sunrise  when  we  got  under  way.  The  clearance 
tryptich  for  the  expedition  was  buttoned  safely  in  my  breast  pocket, 
although  my  chief  concern  was  not  so  much  with  the  formalities  of 
wartime  traveling  as  with  my  ability  to  keep  my  convoy  in  line  in 
the  narrow  rubble-strewn  streets  of  the  many  demolished  towns 
which  we  must  traverse.  At  the  crest  of  the  first  eminence  I  rose 
from  my  seat  in  the  leading  jeep,  looked  back  at  the  twisting  line  land 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  confusion  which  would  ensue  if  I 
took  the  wrong  turning  and  had  to  reverse  my  unwieldy  convoy.  In 
these  narrow  forest  roads  it  would  be  difficult  to  turn,  for  crossroads 
were  rare  and  the  lanes  had  only  recently  been  cleared  of  booby 
traps.  The  warning  signs,  "Roads  cleared  to  hedges,"  were  still  in 
evidence.  Only  the  day  before  a  wretched  farmer  whose  scythe  had 
struck  a  phosphorous  bomb  had  been  brought  into  the  hospital  at 
Nauheim.  They  said  that  when  he  was  put  upon  the  operating  table 
the  whole  room  was  illuminated  by  the  glow  which  exuded  from  his 
body. 

Soon  we  left  the  wooded  country  and  came  out  upon  the  broad. 
^Autobahn  leading  north  to  Essen.  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  These 
great  four-road  highways  which  the  Nazis  built  in  furtherance  otf 
their  aggressive  schemes  now  facilitated  a  military  occupation  whicta 
they  never  anticipated.  Even  at  this  early  hour  a  tide  of  traffic  wa^B 
surging  along  the  road  in  the  full  force  of  one  of  the  greatest  migra*- 
tions  in  history.  German  refugees  were  moving  their  effects  from 
East  Prussia  back  to  their  former  homes.  They  pushed  carts,  farm 
wagons,  even  baby  carriages  heaped  high  with  bedding,  wardrobes^ 
chairs,  any  manner  of  furniture  which  might  remain  to  them.  Groups 
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of  Other  nadonalities  were  also  proceeding  along  the  Autobahn.  The 
Italians  were  moving  southeast  in  the  direction  of  the  Brenner  Pass; 
the  French,  southwest,  toward  Strasbourg.  The  Russian  convoys, 
most  vociferous  of  all,  invariably  displayed  huge  pictures  of  Stalin 
framed  in  the  red  ensign.  Woe  betide  the  luckless  German  village  near 
which  one  of  these  Russian  caravans  happened  to  pause.  Down 
swarmed  the  ex-slaves  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  not  a  chicken, 
pig  or  bicycle  would  be  left. 
A  more  martial  spectacle  succeeded  presently  when  we  passed  the 

headquarters  staflF  of  the Army,  ("the  finest  army  in  the 

world"  as  they  proudly  term  themselves)  proceeding  southward  to 
Marseilles.  These  stretched  for  a  five-mile  succession  of  command- 
cars,  trucks,  tanks,  artillery,  ambulances,  all  the  equipment  of  a 
well-appointed  and  victorious  force.  Officers  and  men  sat  their 
vehicles  like  the  seasoned  veterans  they  were;  they  had  done  one 
good  job  and  they  were  ready  for  another;  it  was  all  in  the  day's 
work.  Involuntarily  a  line  from  Marmion  came  to  my  mind: 

"T'were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life 
One  glance  at  their  array." 

The  ^utobahrCs  practicability  for  wartime  travel  was  marred  by 
the  fact  that  the  retreating  enemy  destroyed  most  of  the  viaducts 
so  that  at  each  ravine  there  were  tedious  detours.  At  one  of  these 
breaks  I  guided  my  cavalcade  oflf  the  main  road  and  struck  across 
country  towards  the  cathedral  city  of  Limburg.  By  now  we  were  past 
Wetzlar  and  had  been  on  the  way  for  somewhat  over  an  hour.  My 
sergeant  who  drove  me  in  the  lead  car  suggested  that  a  ten-minute 
rest  period  was  in  order.  We  were  running  along  the  romantic  Lahn 
under  some  huge  plane  trees  as  I  gave  a  signal  to  stop.  In  an  instant 
the  boys  were  out  of  their  seats,  lighting  cigarettes,  passing  chewing 
gum,  and  commenting  on  our  progress. 

Just  before  us  was  parked  a  group  of  refugees  similar  to  those 
^hich  we  had  been  passing  all  morning.  These  were  Germans,  an 
dderly  man,  two  younger  women,  arid  some  children  gathered  about 
*  farai  wagon  laden  with  their  effects  and  drawn  by  two  starving 
ponies.  I  began  to  talk  to  the  leader.  He  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Konigsberg  in  East  Prussia  and  was  going  to  Bonn  on  the  Rhine. 
'^Ticn  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  in  Bonn  the  week  before  and  that 
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it  was  mosdy  ruins  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  a 
cabinetmaker  in  Bonn,  forced  out  by  the  air  raids;  he  had  a  small 
shop  there;  where  else  should  he  go?  I  could  not  tell  him.  Gradually 
I  gleaned  the  salient  facts  of  his  dolorous  Odyssey.  With  his  ponies 
he  could  make  about  thirty  kilometers  a  day.  If  no  barn  were  avail- 
able at  night  all  hands  slept  under  the  wagon  where  it  was  often  wet 
and  cold.  As  they  went  along  they  stole  hay  for  the  animals  and 
procured  a  meager  ration  for  themselves  at  the  communal  kitchens 
in  the  villages  through  which  they  passed.  Then  our  conversation 
took  an  unexpected  turn.  Who  had  given  him  the  wagon  and  horses? 
Why,  the  Russians,  of  course.  And  how  had  his  treatment  been  in 
East  Prussia  under  the  Russians?  Ganz  gut  im  allgemeinen.  This 
tribute,  contrasting  with  the  usual  antipathy  expressed  by  Germans 
to  all  things  Russian  was  possibly  the  reaction  to  a  very  effective 
propaganda.  I  recalled  what  one  of  our  engineers,  just  back  from 
the  Russian  district  had  said,  "The  Russians  are  usually  poor  them- 
selves and  they  can  be  very  kind  to  poor  people."  Again,  at  Magde- 
burg, just  across  the  Elbe  from  the  Red  Army,  I  had  been  told  that 
the  townspeople  preferred  to  tune  in  their  radios  to  Russian  broad- 
casts which  they  found  more  sympathetic  and  understandable  than 
the  British  and  American  offerings. 

This  chat  had  consumed  most  of  the  rest  period  and  I  walked  back 
along  my  line  of  vehicles  for  a  last  survey  before  giving  the  signal  to  - 
start.  I  found  most  of  my  drivers  gathered  about  a  group  of  German 
war  prisoners  who  had  been  repairing  a  break  in  the  road  under  the 
guard  of  a  British  sentry.  The  boys  were  bantering  these  prisoners 
who  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  time  for  conversation  or  indeed  for 
anything  except  labor  and  who  were  truculently  answering  back  in  a 
mixture  of  German  and  broken  English.  One  of  my  drivers  volun- 
teered an  explanation:  "The  boys  are  asking  the  Jerries  to  pull  up 
their  right  sleeves  and  let  us  look  under  their  arms."  "Why  should 
they  do  that?"  I  inquired.  It  appeared  that  in  the  epoch  of  Nazi 
triumph  when  the  swastika  waved  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Kovno  any 
loyal  S.  A.  man  who  could  demonstrate  that  his  genealogical  line  was  - 
free  of  Jewish  influx  for  five  generations  was  permitted,  as  a  special 
mark  of  merit,  to  have  the  Haken  Kreuz  tattooed  under  his  right 
shoulder.  But  after  the  collapse,  this  insignia  which  had  been  a  mark 
of  honor  afforded  damning  evidence  of  party  affiliations  and  there 
were  many  crude  attempts  in  the  prison  camps  to  erase  the  tattooing. 
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I  was  interested  in  this  elucidation  but  apprehensive  that  the 

whole  proceeding  was  a  violation  of  the  edict  against  fraternization, 

so  I  gave  the  order  for  departure  and  we  resumed  our  course  towards 

Limburg.  In  this  particular  part  of  the  Lahn-thal  there  are  many 

peri^exing  forks  in  the  road.  I  was  by  no  means  sure  of  my  directions 

but  affected  confidence  and  somehow  managed  to  guide  my  convoy 

along  the  proper  channel.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  an  American  sentry 

at  each  fork  but  we  soon  discovered  that  these  men  were  of  a  Puerto 

Rican  r^ment,  had  vague  ideas  about  direction,  and  spoke  mostly 

in  Spanish.  It  was  midday  before  we  suddenly  came  upon  Limburg 

and  its  mediaeval  cathedral  silhouetted,  like  a  toy  church,  far  below 

us  in  the  valley.  Since  the  highway  bridge  over  the  Lahn  at  this 

point  has  been  bombed  out  leaving  a  hideous  gap  down  to  the  stream, 

we  imoceeded  down  a  detour  to  the  outskirts  of  the  cathedral  city. 

There  we  |)roke  out  our  K  rations  for  midday  chow.  I  sent  one  of  the 

sergeants  to  buy  some  beer,  thin  wretched  stuff  but  still  better  than 

nothing.  I  sternly  impressed  upon  my  messenger  that  this  was  my 

treat  and  that  the  beer  was  to  be  paid  for  in  cash.  Only  the  week 

before  complaint  had  been  lodged  with  the  Disbursing  Officer  at 

Frankfurt  that  some  wag  of  the Corps  had  paid  for  wine 

with  a  formal  receipt  "Confederate  Army  of  the  Rappahannock, 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Quartermaster  General.'! 

The  street  in  which  we  were  parked  was  hot  and  dusty  and  we 
thought  r^retfully  of  our  last  halting  place  under  the  trees.  Opposite 
was  one  of  the  circular  pillars,  sometime  called  kiosks,  upon  which  the 
Nazb  use  to  post  their  notices.  After  the  occupation,  these  same 
pillars  were  used  by  our  own  Military  Police  for  their  bi-lingual 
edicts.  At  this  particular  pillar,  the  rain  had  obliterated  the  later 
announcements  and  made  legible  the  earlier  bulletins  of  the  pre- 
"ivasion  period.  The  curtain  was  drawn  back  and  I  was  looking  into 
the  old  fighting  Nazi  state,  still  cherishing  the  fatuous  hope  that 
^ctoiy  would  somehow  crown  its  efforts.  There  were  the  usual 
Propaganda  slogans  "Victory  or  Chaos"  and  "Better  Die  Fighting 
Than  Live  as  a  Slave."  With  these  were  proclamations  which  de- 
^td  how  the  morale  of  a  war-weary  people  had  weakened  as  the 
J^ftflict  progressed.  Johann  Jost  had  been  given  fifty  stripes  for 
^uating  that  the  time  had  come  when  Germany  should  sue  for 
peace.  Thea  Schmidt  had  been  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment 
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for  a  sarcastic  comment  upon  Goering's  boast  that  the  sacred  soil  of 
the  Fatherland  would  never  be  bombed.  Willy  Liebig  had  been  be- 
headed for  tuning  in  to  an  English  radio  station. 

After  Limburg  we  passed  along  the  barbed-wire  stockade  of  an 
extensive  prisoner  of  war  camp.  I  had  been  warned  before  leaving 
Nauheim  to  avoid  this  camp  if  possible  as  its  proximity  might  dis- 
tract my  convoy.  Amongst  the  inmates,  it  appeared,  were  some 
hundreds  of  German  frauleins  who  had  been  attached  to  Nazi  armies 
in  clerical  capacities.  These  young  women,  it  seemed,  wiled  away  the 
long  hours  of  captivity  by  taking  sun  baths  in  the  sparsest  of  cos- 
tumes. In  fact  they  are  usually  naked  above  the  waist,  an  apparition 
which  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  any  American 
cavalcade.  I  had  sanctimoniously  resolved  to  avoid  this  camp  if 
possible  but  must  have  taken  the  wrong  turning.  However,  to  the 
disappointment  of  my  drivers  there  were  no  females  in  sight,  dressed 
or  otherwise.  The  male  prisoners  were  lined  up  near  the  main  gate 
where  their  morning  meal  of  soup  was  being  dished  out  from  a 
battered  American  five-gallon  gasoline  can.  One  of  our  drivers 
maliciously  flipped  the  butt  of  his  cigarette  into  the  compound  and 
the  soup  line  broke  up,  as  all  the  Herren-Volk  made  a  frantic  dash 
for  the  remnant.  ^ 

We  made  good  progress  after  Limburg  and  presently  I  could  see . 
the  graceful  gothic  towers  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  across  the  river. 
The  Rhine  at  this  point  was  full  of  sunken  barges  and  pleasure 
steamers  upon  some  of  which  I  may  have  sailed  in  other  days,  the 
Qermania^  the  %heingold^  and  largest  of  all,  the  ill-omened  T)eutsch- 
land's  Fuehrer,  The  temporary  bridge,  always  choked  with  military 
traflic,  crossed  the  stream  below  the  ruins  of  the  great  HohenzoUern 
Briicke.  Flumen  ahum  Jortiter  fluens.  The  yellow  flood  which  surged 
against  our  American-made  pontoons  on  that  July  morning  was  as 
strong  and  swift  as  when  Caesar  first  saw  it. 

Once  across  the  bridge  I  guided  my  army  into  the  Cathedral 
square  and  announced  a  fifteen-minute  interval  for  sightseeing.  We 
had  heard  much  of  Cologne  Cathedral  and  were  eager  for  a  closer 
inspection.  The  jeeps  were  lined  up  along  the  shattered  front  of  the-^ 
once  proud  Bahnhof.  Here,  in  the  waiting  room  of  this  same  station^ 
in  that  hour  of  surprised,  indignant  hysteria,  when  America  entered, 
the  war,  had  been  suspended  the  legend  "U.  S.  A."  and  beneath  if 
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the  sarcastic  commentary,  **Unvershamt.  Schamlos.  ^bscheulich'' 
But  the  lettering  was  long  since  gone  and  the  waiting  room  de- 
molished. 

The  Cathedral  doors  were  closed,  so  the  boys  dispersed  hunting 
bits  of  stained  glass  amongst  the  rubble.  One  of  the  sergeants 
afforded  sacrilegious  entertainment  by  mounting  a  ruined  abut- 
ment and  intoning  a  muezzin's  call  to  prayer.  He  had  heard  it,  he 
said,  while  in  the  French  Zone  at  Stuttgart  given  by  a  Moroccan 
soldier  who  was  also  a  Dervish.  This  world  cataclysm  has  brought 
many  incongruities  in  its  wake  but  certainly  the  devout  artisans  who 
toiled  through  the  centuries  on  this  noble  church  never  dreamed  that 
a  muezzin's  call  would  ever  reverberate  in  a  German  cathedral 
square. 

The  sergeant's  shrill  intonation  brought  out  a  surprised  priest,  one 

of  the  Cathedral  canons,  from  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  the 

Chapter  House.  I  made  an  embarrassed  explanation,  whereat  he 

smiled,  produced  a  key,  and  led  us  into  the  gaping  nave.  Here 

amidst  the  wreckage  of  headless  statues  and  broken  gargoyles  the 

sense  of  desolarion  was  more  acute.  One  almost  ludicrous  result  of 

catastrophe  is  a  sort  of  morbid  pride  amongst  residents  of  a  particular 

locality  in  the  thought  that  their  town  had  been  the  worst  bombed 

of  all.  If  you  tell  a  citizen  of  Darmstadt  about  the  devastation  in 

Pforzheim  or  Heilbronn  he  becomes  impatient  and  informs  you  that 

you  have  not  sufficientiy  evaluated  the  local  disaster.  So  here  in  the 

desolated  Kolner  Dom  when  I  spoke  of  the  ruined  Minsters  at 

Frankfort  and  Ulm  our  guide  looked  incredulous  and  reiterated  that 

no  church  in  Europe  had  suffered  a  like  fate  with  Cologne's. 

Continuing  in  this  pessimistic  line — there  was  nothing  in  our  sur- 
rounding to  inculcate  anything  but  pessimism — he  began  to  specu- 
late upon  the  future  of  the  Church  in  Germany.  The  faith  had  been 
miraculously  preserved — that  surely  was  an  act  of  God.  But  so  many 
of  the  young  priests  had  been  killed;  this  diocese  alone  had  lost  one 
hundred  and  eighty  in  the  Russian  campaign.  Where  were  the 
seminarians  to  come  from  to  take  their  places  ?  And  even  if  devout 
candidates  were  to  present  themselves,  where  should  they  be  trained  ? 
Sudi  of  the  seminary  buildings  as  had  not  been  destroyed  in  the 
Terror  were  now  used  by  the  Military  Occupation  forces.  Then,  with 
*  pitch  of  philosophy  which  many  of  his  countrymen  might  well 
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envy,  the  Father  remarked:  "A  lost  war  is  a  frightful  thing,  but  we 
should  always  reflect  that  a  still  greater  catastrophe  was  possible. 
We  might  have  won  the  war.  Then,  we  should  have  been  under  the 
hateful  Nazi  tyranny  for  a  thousand  years." 

All  this  discussion  took  time  and  I  was  beginning  to  be  uneasily 
conscious  of  the  many  kilometers  of  bombed-out  roads  which  lay 
between  us  and  Brussels.  The  streets  of  Cologne  were  bad  enough, 
but  the  stretch  of  highway  between  Cologne  and  the  much  fought 
over  village  of  Jeulich  was  incredibly  worse.  Jeulich  itself  was  a 
tortured  mass  of  rubble  through  which  the  bulldozers  had  cleared  a 
devious  path,  only  to  be  negotiated  by  a  jeep.  I  had  read  so  much 
of  the  protracted  defense  of  this  village  that  I  was  curious  to  see  the 
historic  Schwimbad  which  had  been  defended  so  tenaciously  and  had 
cost  so  many  American  lives.  No  one,  however,  could  give  me  any 
directions.  Two  weeks  before  at  Remagen  I  had  inquired  for  the 
location  of  the  bridge  which  had  won  us  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine. 
The  G.  I.'s,  sunning  themselves  in  the  Markt-platz  had  retorted, 
"The  bridge!  What  bridge?"  Here  in  Jeulich  they  said,  "What 
Schwimbad?^*  So  topple  down  the  towers  of  fame  we  rear. 

Through  battered  Aachen,  through  Liege,  through  Louvain,  we 
wound  our  way.  Already  the  sign  posts  indicated  thirty  kilometers  to 
Brussels  and  I  was  speculating  as  to  whether  I  could  get  a  room  in 
my  favorite  H&tel  du  Palais  when  suddenly  there  came  the  ominous 
clanking  of  a  horn  from  the  fourth  vehicle  to  the  rear.  We  stopped 
and  I  walked  back  along  the  line.  "I  am  afraid  we  are  out  of  gas. 
Sir,"  said  the  embarrassed  driver.  Vaguely  conscious  that  I  was 
probably  to  blame  I  began  an  angry  bluster.  My  sergeant  who  like 
Mulvaney  in  Soldiers  Three  seemed  to  be  aware  that  his  role  in  the 
expedition  was  to  supplement  any  deficiencies  of  his  commanding 
officer  intervened  with  a  deprecatory  explanation.  "We  always  got 
through  to  Brussels  with  the  one  extra  Jerry  can  that  we  carry,  but 
this  time  we  Ijave  had  so  many  detours  that  we  have  used  up  our 
supply.  I  suggest.  Sir,  that  you  and  I  run  into  Brussels  and  borrow 
some  additional  cans." 

The  Louvain  road  in  its  approach  to  Brussels  runs  through  long 
expanses  of  park  with  no  suggestion  of  a  gasoline  dump.  Only  once 
was  there  a  military  installation,  a  Belgian  caserne  housing  one  of  the 
few  native  detachments  which  had  never  followed  a  supine  king 
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into  surrender.  Here  was  valor,  but  alas  no  gas.  Becoming  more 
and  more  doubtful  of  my  own  limited  supply,  I  pressed  on  and,  a 
few  kilometers  further,  passed  the  first  check  post  of  the  ceinture  of 
Brussels.  There,  to  my  great  joy  we  saw  the  Union  Jack  flying  over 
a  British  gas  dump.  A  lieutenant  in  the  uniform  of  the  King's  Own 
Borderers  sauntered  out.  I  explained  my  predicament.  "Gas?  You 
mean  petrol."  "Petrol,"  I  assented,  in  no  mood  for  argument. 
"Corporal,"  said  my  Borderer,  "Take  the  Commander  to  the  dump 
and  give  him  three  Jerry  cans.  Come  back  here  and  I'll  sign  out  for 
it."  We  joyfully  bundled  the  corporal  into  the  back  seat  and  started 
for  the  gasoline  dump.  Then  came  a  confused  splutter  and  a  dead 
stop.  Our  own  jeep  was  out  of  gas! 

The  sun  was  almost  down  as  I  drew  my  convoy  up  to  the  Brussels 
barrier.  From  the  summit  I  could  see  the  Avenue  de  Liege  stretching 
through  the  grain  fields  to  where  the  red  roofs  of  the  city  lay  glisten- 
ing in  the  long  sunmfier  twilight.  The  Nazis  in  some  parting  prank 
of  Furor  Teutonicta  had  blown  the  top  oflF  the  Palais  de  Justice  but 
the  sturdy  granite  tower  still  stood,  flanked  by  the  spires  of  St. 
Gudule  and  the  Hotel  de  ViUe.  Below  us,  in  the  caserne^  a  bugle 
sounded.  The  Walloon  standard  fluttered  down  while  my  gallant 
Belgians  stood  at  attention  with  presented  arms.  ^^Horum  omnium 
fortissimi  sunt  BelgaCj*  I  muttered.  My  sergeant  had  come  up  and 
now  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  "It's  a  quotation  from  Caesar,"  I 
explained,  "About  the  valor  of  the  Belgian  tribes."  The  sergeant 
appeared  unconvinced.  "I  have  to  report.  Sir,  that  we  are  signed  in 
with  the  Military  Control.  What  is  your  idea  about  billets?"  There 
Was  an  insistent  challenge  in  his  question,  an  intimation  of  urgent 
practical  considerations  which  aflForded  no  scope  for  romantic  vapor- 
ings.  I  pulled  myself  together.  It  might  well  be  true  that  this  was  my 
first  command,  but  the  sergeant  should  never  know  how  conscious  I 
Was  of  my  limitations.  "Check  in  with  the  Controle  Militaire  at  the 
l^orte  du  Louvain.  See  that  the  gear  is  checked  and  the  steering 
wheels  of  all  vehicles  chained  for  the  night.  Assemble  the  men  for 
inspecrion  and  for  directions  as  to  billets."  All  this  came  rolling  out 
dear  and  incisive  like  the  bark  of  a  Bren  gun.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
alertness  of  these  terse  directives.  Caesar  himself,  I  reflected,  could 
hardly  have  done  the  job  better. 

Kjading,  Ta.       Commander  J.  Bennett  Nolan,  USCGR(T) 
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Conrad  Reiser,  idgd-ijdOy  Friend  of  Colonist  and  Mohawk.  By  Paul  A.  W. 
Wallace.  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  London: 
Humphrey  Milford.  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1945.  xiv,  648  p. 
Maps,  ^5.00.) 

Conrad  WeiseVj  Pennsyloania  Peacemaker.  By  Arthur  D.  Graeff.  (Allen- 
town,  Pa.:  The  Pennsylvania  German  Folklore  Society,  Volume  VIII, 
1945.  xiii,  406  p.  Illustrations.) 

G)nrad  Weiser  occupies  a  secure  and  a  not  undistinguished  place  in  the 
history  of  provincial  Pennsylvania.  Yet  it  was  not  until  1876  that  Clement 
Z.  Weiser  wrote  the  first  of  the  biographies  under  title,  The  U/e  0/  (yohn) 
Conrad  fFeiser^  the  German  Pioneer ^  Patriot y  and  Patron  of  Two  Races ^  that 
stressed  his  claim  to  recognition.  Although  possessing  fundamental  weak- 
nesses as  a  book,  it  remained  for  several  decades  the  only  general  guide  to 
Weiser's  career.  In  1894,  it  is  true,  the  American  Historical  Register  issued 
P.  C.  Croll's  "G)nrad  Weiser,  the  Interpreter";  in  1900  there  was  published 
Joseph  S.  Walton's  much  more  important  Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian 
Policy  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania;  in  1924  appeared  Henry  M.  M.  Richards' 
The  Weiser  Family  and  his  article,  "Conrad  Weiser,  an  early  Lutheran 
Patriot"  (Lebanon  County  Historical  Society  Papers) ^  and  in  1925  William 
M.  Beauchamps'  Ldfe  of  Conrad  Weiser  as  it  Relates  to  his  Services  as 
Official  Interpreter  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  (Onondaga  His- 
torical Association  Publications).  Without  mentioning  briefer  articles,  it 
may  also  be  noted  that  in  1934  Charles  F.  Snyder  presented  his  Conrad 
Weiser  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  .  .  .  (Northumberland  County  Histor- 
ical Society  Proceedings)  and  in  1938  Eugen  Schopf,  his  J.  K.  Weiser y  Voter 
und  Sohn:  Schwabische  Bauem  Machen  Geschichte  in  Nordamerika  (Stutt- 
gart). However,  not  until  this  past  year  has  any  work  made  its  appearance 
that  really  did  full  justice  to  Weiser's  career. 

The  two  books  now  under  review  well  represent  the  present-day  high 
standards  of  historical  scholarship.  Although  written  quite  independently  of 
each  other,  nevertheless,  there  emerges  no  deep  disagreement  regarding  any 
of  the  chief  aspects  of  the  life  of  Weiser.  Each  author  shows  his  ability  to 
handle  critically  the  materials  that  he  uses  and  each  is  acquainted  with  the 
contemporary  background.  Indeed,  one  is  impressed,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  extent  of  agreement  of  the  two  writers  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  degree 
to  which  within  the  scope  of  broad  general  agreement  each  has  succeeded  in 
supplying  a  fresh,  individualistic  approach  to  the  life  of  Weiser. 

That  which  gives  scope  to  each  biography  is  the  wide  range  of  the  inter- 
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csts  of  G)iirad  Weiser.  He  was  not  only  representative  of  the  pioneering 
Pennsylvania  Germans  of  the  eighteenth  century— of  their  eager  search  for 
good  farming  land  and  permanent  homes— but  also  of  the  tendency  mani- 
fested among  many  of  this  group  to  seek  a  mystical  approach  in  religious 
experience.  More  important  than  this  to  the  student  of  colonial  history  is 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  an  Indian  interpreter  but  by  far  the  most 
important  interpreter  identified  with  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  red  man.  Indeed,  he  was  more  than  an  interpreter:  he  was  a 
diplomat  who  made  most  important  contributions  to  British  North  Amer. 
ican  frontier  expansion  and  to  stabilizing  the  relations  between  the  people 
of  the  middle  colonies  and  of  Virginia  and  the  natives  during  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  American  history.  He  was  not  unworthy  of  his 
Indian  name,  Tarachiawagon;  indeed,  to  many  he  was  at  certain  critical 
moments  just  that — "the  Holder  of  the  Heavens." 

Bom  in  Germany  in  the  Duchy  of  Wurttemberg  in  1696,  a  participant 
in  1709  in  the  Palatine  migration  to  England  and  the  following  year  to 
America,  Weiser  at  the  age  of  thirteen  arrived,  with  his  father,  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  a  step-mother-to-be,  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
We  find  the  family  temporarily  setding  on  the  Livingston  Manor,  where 
Governor  Hunter  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  produce  naval  stores  by  means  of 
indentured  German  labor;  then  moving  to  the  Schoharie  where  the  boy  was 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  Mohawks  and  even  went  to  live  among 
them  as  an  adopted  member  of  the  tribe,  thus  learning  the  language  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  the  mores  of  these  people.  He  was  involved  in 
the  land  disputes  and  the  violence  accompanying  these  that  arose  between 
the  Palatines  and  the  Albany  land  magnates.  After  his  marriage  Weiser  left 
the  Schoharie  for  the  Tulpehocken  in  Pennsylvania  and  at  last  found  him- 
self in  an  environment  favorable  for  bringing  to  the  surface  a  variety  of 
talents.  Winning  the  confidence  of  the  wise,  old  Oneida  chief,  Schickellamy, 
dwelling  at  what  is  now  the  city  of  Shamokin^  and  of  James  Logan,  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  he  supplied  the  need  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania authorities  for  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  competent  interpreter  and, 
with  the  growing  importance  of  Indian  relations,  slowly  but  surely  became 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  provincial  Pennsylvania— really  the 
Proprietors'  ambassador  of  good  will,  in  their  complicated  relations  with  the 
Six  Confederated  Nations,  in  connection  with  the  claims  of  the  latter  to  the 
lands  of  conquered  Indian  groups  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  colony. 
.  Although  Conrad's  formal  education  was  in  some  respects  defective — 
for  example,  he  always  experienced  difficulty  in  writing  in  English,  at  least 
when  it  came  to  observing  at  all  times  the  niceties  of  the  language— he  was 
a  man  who  sought  high  standards  and  the  company  of  superior  men;  he 
was  endowed  with  uncommon  good  sense,  with  moral  sensitiveness,  and 
with  a  desire  to  better  not  only  his  own  condition  but  that  of  his  fellowmen. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  acquisitive;  he  accumulated  land,  cultivated  some 
of  it,  held  the  remainder  in  trust  for  his  growing  family  and,  as  a  good 
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businessman,  prospered.  But  Indian  affairs  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  no  means  absorbed  all  his  energy  or  interest.  A  deeply  religious  man, 
he  reached  out,  at  times,  even  for  the  stars. 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  chapters  in  Professor  Wallace's  book  has  to 
do  with  Weiser's  strange  experiences  as  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day 
German  Baptist  G)nununity  at  Ephrata.  Of  hardly  less  interest  is  the 
account  in  this  volume  of  the  complications  and  misunderstandings  that 
arose  when  the  Moravians  under  the  leadership  of  Count  Zinzendorf  sought 
to  bring  together  into  a  unity  the  various  groups  of  German-speaking 
denominations  and  sects,  and  of  Weiser's  brief  connection  with  the  move- 
ment before  returning  to  the  Lutheran  fold  and  to  his  support  of  the  Halle 
pietistic  movement  within  that  denomination.  In  this  experience  the 
Moravians  do  not  escape  criticism.  But  what  is  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance is  that  there  emerges,  as  the  result  of  Professor  Wallace's  analysis 
—made  piquant  by  a  certain  playful,  salty  humor,  as  well  as  by  a  careful 
study  of  source  materials— the  picture  of  a  man,  representative  in  America 
of  that  blend  between  practical-mindedness  in  worldly  affairs  and  mysdcal-  *^ 
mindedness  in  those  that  have  to  do  with  the  life  beyond. 

Turning  back  again  to  matters  of  a  political  nature,  attention  is  directed 
to  Professor  Wallace's  judicious  handling  of  such  topics  as  the  Walking 
Purchase  and  treaties  of  Easton.  Students  are  also  given  fair  warning  of 
the  defects  embodied  in  Charles  Thomson's  famous  /in  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese  Indians  (published 
in  1759)  and  are  also  shown  how  incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  organ-  \ 
ized  government  was  the  unofficial  Quaker  interference  in  the  official  rda-  - 
tions  of  the  Province  with  the  Indian  tribes  as  evidenced  in  the  Easton 
Indian  conferences.  Nor  will  the  stress  that  Professor  Wallace  places  on  the 
outcome  of  the  Easton  Treaty  of  1758,  with  its  agreement  respecting  trans- 
Appalachian  lands  escape  the  attention  of  those  students  who  are  interested 
in  the  background  for  the  formulation  of  the  British  trans-Appalachian 
policy  embodied  in  the  Proclamation  Line  of  1763^ 

Mr.  GraeflTs  book,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  part  played  by  Weiser  in  the  movement  to  bring  education  to  the  • 
Pennsylvania  Germans  and  on  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Reading.  It  is 
less  anal3rtical,  more  concerned  with  description  and  the  narration  of  events, 
and  is  also  less  concerned  with  the  reproduction  of  source  material  than  the 
Wallace  book  which  is  so  heavily  weighted  with  direct  quotations  that  it 
takes  over  the  functions  of  a  source  book  in  addition  to  its  primary  function  \ 
of  dealing  critically  with  those  events  in  the  life  of  Conrad  Weiser  that  \ 
affected  the  history  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  imperial  ^, 
Britain  in  North  America  in  the  eighteenth  century.  While  the  Graeff  book 
is  m  fine  example  of  t3rpography  with  attractive  Uock  cuts  and  illustrations, 
tke  Wallace  book  provides  the  scholar  with  some  exceedingly  valuable 
nuqts  and  the  aid  of  a  very  full  index,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  Graeff  book 
is  to  be  r^retted. 


*i 


i 
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In  ccmcluding  this  review  I  should  like  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  weight 
of  quotation  employed  by  Professor  Wallace  to  illustrate  aspects  of  his 
hUognphj — something  that  may  offend  the  casual  reader— his  Conrad 
Weiser  is  a  book  of  such  distinction,  concerned  as  it  is  with  history  in  its 
most  vital  sense,  interpretative  history,  that  it  would  be  worthy,  if  such  an 
award  were  made  to  it,  to  take  its  place  with  the  Pulitzer  Prize  biographies 
in  American  history. 

Ltki%h  Universiiy  Lawrence  Henry  Gipson 


First  Americans  In  North  Africa.  By  Louis  B.  Wright  and  Julia  H. 
Macleod.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1945.  xii,  227  p. 

The  stirring  words  of  the  Marine  hymn  and  the  heroic  exploits  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  the  recent  North  African  campaigns  have  brought  the  shores 
of  Tripcdi  very  much  in  our  minds.  This  book  is  an  interesting  reminder 
that  this  concern  over  Africa  is  not  new.  When  the  nation  was  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes,  it  was  compelled  to  take  these  distant  lands  into  account  in 
fashi<Mi  both  heroic  and  humiliating. 

The  Modem  potentates  who  ruled  the  Barbary  states  in  the  late  eight- 
eenth century  lived  by  piracy  and  so  formidable  were  they  that  the  greatest 
powers  in  Europe  bought  peace  from  them  by  paying  tribute.  No  sooner 
did  we  enter  the  family  of  nations  than  we  were  called  upon  to  pay  or  be 
plundered.  The  result  was  a  series  of  treaties  with  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis 
and  Trip<J]  which  were  humiliating.  As  soon  as  these  treaties  were  nego- 
tiated consuls  were  established  who  must  witness  further  humiliation  and 
at  the  same  time  bear  the  galling  consequences  of  neglect  by  a  State  Depart- 
ment which  was  too  much  engrossed  in  other  matters  to  pay  much  attention 
to  them. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  consuls  was  William  Eaton,  an 
adventurous  New  Engjander  and  friend  of  Timothy  Pickering  who  was  sent 
to  Tunis.  He  spent  almost  a  decade  at  work  on  Barbary  affairs  and  in  the 
course  of  his  labors  accumulated  a  mass  of  documents  which  were  ultimately 
acquired  by  the  Huntington  Library.  They  form  the  chief  source  for  this 
booL 

Here  we  have  a  vivid  account  of  the  curiously  hectic  life  of  intrigue, 
trade,  corruption,  trickery,  frustration,  lust  and  cruelty  which  made  up  this 
diplomacy.  It  was  complicated  by  the  rivalry  of  England  and  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  when  each  power  sought  to  advance  its  interests  by 
Qsing  these  pirates.  It  was  made  even  more  devious  by  the  business  activi- 
ties of  Jewish  bankers,  the  commercial  hopes  of  the  consuls  ^d  the  general 
low  state  of  business  morality. 

Eaton's  most  active  work  was  done  during  the  Tripolitan  war  when  he 
sought  to  organize  an  expedition  in  Egypt  to  put  a  pretender  on  the  throne 
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of  Tripoli.  The  account  of  this  march  across  the  desert  is  graphic.  So  also 
is  the  description  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  navy,  salted  by  some  very 
revealing  discussions  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  commanders.  Not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  episodes  is  the  unfortunate  history  of  the  gallant 
ship  Philadelphia.  Through  the  pages  of  this  book  one  may  have  a  diverting 
visit  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli  and  learn  once  more  the  exploits  of  the  gallant 
United  States  Marines. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Roy  F.  Nichols 


Album  of  American  History^  Volume  //,  1783-1853*  James  Truslow 
Adams,  Editor;  R.  V.  Coleman,  Managing  Editor;  Thomas  Robson 
Hay,  Associate  Editor;  Atkinson  Dymock,  Art  Director.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1945.  xii,  418  p.  Illustrated.  ^7.50.) 

This  is  an  excellent,  informative,  and  highly  interesting  book,  which 
successfully  covers  well-nigh  every  manifestation  of  American  life,  culture, 
and  history,  during  the  first  three  score  and  ten  years  of  our  national 
existence.  It  is  primarily  a  picture  book  with  a  chatty  and  appropriate  text 
kept  gracefully  in  the  background.  Yet  it  must  not  be  dismissed  as  a  "mere 
picture  book,"  for  the  illustrations  are  of  solid  worth  and  are  excellendy 
chosen.  It  is  especially  gratifying,  incidentally,  that  the  editors  have  drawn 
so  largely  on  the  resources  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in 
choosing  their  illustrative  material.  The  Album  of  American  History  should 
appeal  alike  to  the  industrious  artisan  and  to  the  college  don.  Only  one 
criticism  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reviewer— namely  that  the  illustrations 
are  not  so  clear  nor  so  well  printed  as  they  might  be.  This  may  be  the 
natural  result  of  a  wartime  publication.  Otherwise,  as  a  pictorial  record  of 
the  young  nation  it  is  about  perfect. 

Devon,  Pennsylvania  Boies  Penrose 


Big  Business  in  a  Democracy.  By  James  Truslow  Adams.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1945.  291  p.  I2.75.) 

From  internal  evidences  of  style  and  organization,  I  feared  as  I  read 
Mr.  Adams*  pages,  that  he  might  intend  this  latest  of  his  volumes  to  be  his 
last.  Then,  on  the  final  page,  he  himself  confirmed  the  surmise — with  a 
reservation.  "If  this  should  prove  my  last  word  to  the  people  I  have  loved 
and  believed  in,  it  is  a  word  of  hope,  of  faith,  and  of  confidence."  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  the  reviewer  could  confer  a  conventional  accolade, 
he  might  conform  to  the  vague  proprieties  of  his  craft  and  warm  himself 
with  the  thought  of  a  long  career  come  to  rich  fruition.  Regrettably  the  ^ 
report  is  otherwise.  In  this  volume,  Mr.  Adams,  whose  scholarly  works  of 
New  England  history,  whose  gifted  popularizations  of  the  "American 
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Iream"  and  of  the  family  history  of  other  Adamses,  whose  useful  labors  as 
ditor,  all  are  remembered  with  delight  and  gratitude,  has  degenerated  into 
he  mere  bringer  of  a  message.  You  can  almost  taste  the  creamed  chicken, 
mell  the  wilted  roses,  and  hear  the  polite  applause. 

Roughly  the  first  half  of  this  little  book  summarizes  Mr.  Adams'  thinking 
m  the  subject  of  history.  It  covers  amere  billion  and  a  half  years.  "Well, 
ibout  that  time  long  ago,  on  this  tiny  globe  in  the  universe  which  we  call 
rhe  World,  LIFE  began;  .  .  .  ."  After  an  escape  from  capital  letters  but 
lot  from  italics,  and  after  a  dab  at  geology,  anthropology  and  pre-history, 
:x>mes  the  statement  of  a  few  laws.  "The  rise  of  modem  man— what  we  call 
I  ifM^f— began  only  with  the  emergence  of  beings  who  became  inJivuiuals. 
EVogress  started  only  when  here  and  there,  members  of  the  hunting  pack 
Mx>ke  loose  from  its  compulsions  and  terrors  and  started  something  new  and 
ndependent  of  their  own."  Although  such  individuals  could  be  inventors, 
Jiinkers,  artists,  explorers,  kings,  and  priests,  the  most  unsettling  "leaders" 
ivere  individuals  driven  by  desire  for  personal  gain  and  personal  property, 
the  business  men  who  stimulated  and  satisfied  wants.  However  much  they 
worked  for  their  own  pockets,  such  individuals  raised  the  level  of  the  pack. 

Then  swiftly  we  fly  over  Babylon,  pyramids,  Phoenicians,  feudal  age, 
[Uown  up  by  gunpowder),  Columbus,  Elizabethan  age  (when  the  "huskies" 
ircrc  really  given  their  heads),  settlement  of  America  ("There  cannot  be 
many  Americans  more  whole-heartedly  American  than  I  am.  .  .  .  One- 
luarter  Spanish  .  .  .  three-quarters  came  from  England  to  Virginia"),  free 
land,  frontier  ("The  geographical  frontier  may  have  been  officially  declared 
dosed  in  the  Census  of  1890,  but,  my  God!  think  of  chemistry"),  industrial 
revolution,  Eli  Whitney,  E.  H.  Harriman,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  best  understood  our  **malaise*'  and  the  nuptials  we  are  about  to 
witness.  For  with  something  of  a  start  we  suddenly  realize  that  there  before 
the  altar,  decorated  with  lilies  and  maidenhair  ferns,  are  standing,  hand  in 
hand,  the  common  man  and  "big  business  in  o^r  sense."  Tastefully  arranged 
as  gifts  in  an  adjoining  room  are  mass  production,  high  wages,  and  low 
prices.  As  the  joyful  bells  peal  out  **we  may  emerge  into  a  greater  age  than 
the  world  has  yet  known."  The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  a  case  study 
of  a  mass  production  industry,  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  In  factual 
content  the  story  of  its  evolution  from  "tadpole"  to  "frog"  is  unexceptional. 

Although  the  volume  is  not  documented,  its  sources  are  obvious.  As  is 
his  right,  Mr.  Adams  raids  his  own  life  story  for  personal  material  and 
quarries  anew  the  vast  opus  of  his  past  work.  "I  have  written  a  lot  of  books 
dealing  with  sections,  periods  or  individuals  in  American  history.  .  .  .  My 
own  £^iVq/'^i!«mr<»,  translated  into  a  dozen  or  so  foreign  languages.  .  .  ." 
He  has  also  consulted  his  prejudices.  Reformers  are  one.  When  they  break 
iway  from  the  hunting  pack,  they  are  not  beneficent  individuals.  They  are 
parlor-pinks,  religious  fanatics,  political  demagogues,  or,  most  charitably, 
:hc  "fleas"  on  the  dog.  The  reform  program  of  the  New  Deal  is  another  pet 
Its  iniquitous  labor  policy  began  with  the  NIRA  and  the  "notorious 
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Wagner  Act."  "The  rise  of  John  L.  Lewis,  with  his  more  radical  ideas  of 
organizing  labor,  belongs  in  here,  as  does  the  contribution  of  more  than 
1500,000  which  his  Miners'  Union  made  toward  the  reelection  of  Roosevelt 
in  1936."  Sit-down  strikes  in  Michigan,  "Frank  Murphy,  the  then  Governor 
of  the  State,  was  later  rewarded  with  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Lewis'  ^500,000  campaign  contribution  was 
earning  its  special  sort  of  dividends."  Innuendo  is  not  honest  analysis. 
From  outside  his  own  consciousness  Mr.  Adams  has  drawn  data  from  the 
newspapers,  Fortune^  the  self-congratulatory  and  voluminous  annual  re- 
ports of  GM,  the  works  of  Charles  F.  Kettering,  and  histories  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  I  think  I  detect  traces  of  all  of  them.  He  has  visited  the 
plants  and  offices  of  the  corporation  and  talked  with  executives.  Although 
I  have  no  proof,  I  suspect  he  has  listened  to  the  radio.  Certainly  the  thinking 
here  set  forth  bears  an  astonishing  similitude  to  that  once  launched  weekly 
over  the  ether  to  the  "Friends  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Hour."  Tut!  Tut! 
That  program  originated  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company!  Perhaps  my 
understandable  confusion  goes  to  prove  the  universality  of  Mr.  Adams'  new 
dispensation. 

Bowdoin  College  Edward  C.  Kirrland 


REPORT    OF    THE    TREASURER 

To  THE  Members  and  Council  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania: 

In  accordance  with  the  customary  procedure  of  the  Society  and  the 
specific  authorization  of  G)uncil,  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,*  1945,  have  been  examined  by  the  Charles 
S.  Rockey  &  Co.,  Certified  Public  Accountants.  The  complete  report  of 
the  accountants  is  on  file  in  the  Treasurer's  Office  of  the  Society  and  may  be 
examined  by  the  Members  on  application. 

The  Treasurer  has  reviewed  this  complete  report  covering  the  operations 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1945.  Based  on  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  report  and  on  other  available  data  the  following  facts, 
comparisons,  and  comments  are  respectfully  submitted  as  high  lighting  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  year  being  reviewed: 

Summary  of  Investments 
Based  on  Book  Values 

1944  '945 

Amount        Per  Cent        Amount       Per  Cent 

Mortgages 1115,435.72  8.66  1121,851.03  8.24 

Real  Estate* i3i>645.76  9.87  136,901.92  9.26 

Bonds 389,740.19  29.22  452,792.18  30.61 

Stocks 697,027.55  52.25  767,582.75  51.89 

Totals >i>333>849.22       100.00      11,479,127.88       100.00 


* 


Average  Yields  on  Investments 

'944  '945 

Mortgages 4.98%  5.35% 

Real  Estate 4.74  4.55 

Bonds 3.92  4.76 

Stocks 6.79  7.12 

5.68%  6^07% 

•  Does  not  include  the  Society's  building,  earned  on  our  books  at  1164,457.43;  appraised  at  1300,000.00. 
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Mortgages 

During  1945  we  purchased  seven  first  mortgages  with  interest  rate  of  5%.  FooT 
of  these  were  on  properties  which  we  sold  during  the  year.  During  the  same  period 
four  mortgages  were  paid  off  and  reductions  totaling  110,534.69  were  made 
fifty  others. 

J944  ms 

Number  of  Mortgages  Held** 51  54 

Amount $115^35.72  $iai,85L 

Interest  Received l5>S75-48  |6,8i 

Per  Cent  on  Investment 4-98%  5-35% 


Following  is  a  list  of  mortgages  held  as  of  December  31,  1945: 

Book  Fsbtid 
Decffnter  jrA 

Mortgages  194$     J 

ADegheny  Avenue,  816  W %\^KfXM. 

Camac  Street,  1915  N i,6oafll 

Catharine  Street,  5432 2,250x11 

Christian  Street,  1629 2,750uQI 

Cobbs  Creek  Parkway,  1841 .  .  . .» I,900JQ( 

Cobbs  Creek  Parkway,  1845 2,28ouO( 

Cobbs  Creek  Parkway,  1847 2,28ox« 

Diamond  Street,  637 i,920jO( 

Diamond  Street,  1623 394O0yCX 

Dickinson  Street,  419 3, 

IXckinson  Street,  1915 95< 

Fairmount  Avenue,  3846 i< 

Fitzwater  Street,  2120,  and  Clymer  Street,  21 19 2,475- 

Fitzwater  Street,  2132 i>i87.f 

FIcH^ence  Avenue,  5547 2,75( 

Franklin  Street,  335  N ^^^ 

Franklin  Street,  449  N i,2ooi» 

Franklin  Street,  929  N i,6oaoo! 

Franklin  Street,  1408  N.,  and  Perth  Street,  1 107  N i,7oaoo^ 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  (Partidpadon) 250^)0; 

Hamilton  Street,  3525 2,000^ 

Jefierson  Street,  2122  \V 700.00 

Larchwood  Avenue,  51 10 3,000.00 

Carried  forward ^2,358.7] 

^  Does  aoc  include  mortgiget  ia  wliidi  the  Sodety  kokb  a  ptoportjopate  interest. 
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Book  Value  at 
December  ji^ 

Mortgages  1945 

Brought  forward l4^>358.79 

Lehigh  Avenue,  1617  W 4,000.00 

Lotus  Road,  6605,  Upper  Darby,  Pa 1,500.00 

Marvine  Street,  1911  N 1,275.00 

Montgomery  Avenue,  2401  W 3,000.00 

Ogontz  Avenue,  6616 2,700.00 

Oxford  Street,  1627  W 2,900.00 

Spruce  Street,  112 3,500.00 

^nice  Street,  2028 6,750.00 

Susquehanna  Avenue,  1934  W 4,400.00 

Tabor  Road,  218  W 4,000.00 

Thomas  Avenue,  5609 2,200.00 

Walton  Avenue,  5133 1,700.00 

Woodland  Avenue,  4127 1,650.00 

York  Street,  2714  W 650.00 

3d  Street,  31  S 3,600.00 

6th  Street,  1004  N 2,175.00 

7th  Street,  904  N i>837.95 

7th  Street,  2539  S 975-00 

nth  Street,  1834  N 835.00 

13th  Street,  1328  N 3,950.00 

13th  Street,  242  S 6,093.75 

20th  Street,  1913  N 900.54 

29th  Street,  2015  N 1,000.00 

30th  Street,  2524  N 1,750.00 

32d  Street,  2551  N 2,000.00 

33d  Street,  2645  ^ 2,100.00 

51st  Street,  526  S 1,700.00 

53d  Street,  1512  S 2,600.00 

55th  Street,  267  S 1,300.00 

55th  Street,  535  S 2,300.00 

59th  Street,  1238  N 2,325.00 

62d  Street,  2557  S 1,^75.00 

Ground  Rent 

loth  Street,  1249  N.,  and  Hutchinson  Street,  1248  N.  (>^  participation 

.   m  |i,ioo) 550.00 

$121,851.03 
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Real  Estate 

CXir  average  yield  for  1945  was  ^'SS%-  Inuring  the  year  we  sold  four  proj 
and  one  in  which  we  had  a  half-interest,  for  $19,875.00.  These  were  being  a 
on  our  books  at  $19,743.84.  We  purchased  one  property  for  $25,000.00. 

Number  of  Properties  Owned 30  27 

G)st $131,645.76  $136,901. 

Gross  Rentals  Collected $15,471.50  ^12,593.1 

Expenses** 8,804.75  7,15^ 

Net  Income $6,666.75  $5>438.i 

Per  Cent  on  Investment 4-74%  4«SS% 


The  following  list  shows  the  properties  held  as  of  December  31,  1945: 

Real  Estate 

Brown  Street,  151 1  Turner  Street,  2444  W. 

Brown  Street,  2706  Windsor  Avenue,  5835 

Chew  Street,  6427  Woodcrest  Avenue,  6491I 

Dakota  Street,  3017  W.  4th  Street,  913  S. 

Franklm  Street,  2041  N.  4th  Street,  949  S.  \ 

Hazel  Avenue,  4822  5th  Street,  861  N. 

Locust  Street,  13 14  loth  Street,  3939  N. 

Locust  Street,  13 16  12th  Street,  4932  N. 

McKean  Avenue,  4816  13th  Street,  236  S. 

Morris  Street,  142-150  (vacant  lot)  20th  Street,  2454  N. 

Ridge  Avenue,  2728  (vacant  lot)  27th  Street,  865  N. 

Springton  Road,  188,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  27th  Street,  1422  N. 

Susquehanna  Avenue,  320  W.  28th  Street,  1239  S. 

41st  Street,  322  N. 

Total  Appraised  Value $i4O,400X)l 

Total  Book  Value,  12-31-45 I36,90i.9( 

Excess  Appraised  Value  over  Book  Value $3>498-d 

*  Inchides  insurance,  taxes,  water  rent,  repairs,  agent's  commission,  and  all  other  expenses  inddenti 
to  the  operation  of  the  properties. 
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Stocks  and  Bonds 

have  available  for  write-down  purposes  ^166,212.85,  realized  net  profits  from  sale  of 
yal  investments.  You  will  note  our  profits  from  sales  of  stocks  and  bonds  for  1945  were 
40.89. 

Bonds 

Book  Market 

Average  Market  Value  Value 

p                                                                 Cost  Price  12-31-45  12-31-4S 

o  U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds,  if^-i 91^/ (H  •  100  loi  14/32  ^i  10,000.00  |i  1 1,254.00 
o    U.  S.  War  Savings  Bonds,  Series  G. 

Reg.,  25^-1954 100  100  50,000.00  50,000.00 

o    Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co.,  S.W. 

Div.,  1st  5-1950 79>i     lo^H  23,808.00        31,125.00 

x>    Bdlevue  Stratford  Hotel,  ist  guar., 

5K-1935  (Reg)   • 3  40  150.00  2,000.00 

x>    Canadian  Government  Internal, 

3-1960/57 91H      9^}4  36,70173        yjfioo.o[> 

x>    Chicago  &  North  Western  Rwy.  Co. 

2d  conv.  inc.  A.  4K-1999 92K      94K  18,570.00        18,950.00 

x>    Qeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 

St.  Louis  Rwy.,  CW  &  M  Div., 

1st  Mtge.,  4-1991 9of<      90K  9,075-00         9,075.00 

x>    Consolidated    Paper   Corp.,   Ltd., 

1st  Mtge.,  5K-1961 97H     ioo>^  19,475.00        20,100.00 

30  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans,  ist  ref. 
A,  5-1963 97>i     102  9,787.50        10,200.00 

30  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Louis- 
ville, New  Orleans  &  Texas,  4-1953  %^yi     loiyi  17,887.50        20,300.00 

DO    Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Rwy.,  ist 

Mtge.,  4-1990 89K     looK  26,937.50        30,075.00 

x>    Morris  &  Essex  R.R.  Co.,  Const. 

Mtge.,  4>^-i955 SSj/i      81  6,687.45  8,100.00 

x>    Morris  &  Essex  R.R.  Co.,  ist  Ref. 

Mtge.,  3>^-2ooo 58  72K  17,386.25        21,675.00 

o    New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

R.R.,  6-1940 84^      86  16,970.00        17,200.00 

3    Northern  Pacific  Rwy.  Co.,  ^yi- 

igrjs 100       io6>^  10,000.00       10,625.00 

Carried  forward >373>435-93    l397>679-oo 
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Bonds 

Par  Average    Market 

Value  Cost         Price 

Brought  forward 

20,000    Philadelphia  Trans.  Co.,  3-6/2039. .   go%      99 

20,000    Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Deb. 

B,  6-1957 98        103K 

10,000    Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Deb. 

B,  6-1966/65 98K    ioo>^ 

30,000    Western  Pacific  R.R.  Co.,  A.  (Reg.) 

45^-2014 loSyi    108  >^ 

Total  Bonds 

Stocks 
Shares 

200  Mis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co 2ii^      SS^i 

400  American  Gas  &  Electric  Co 37H      ^6yi 

300  Armour  &  Co.  (111.)  >6.oo  Prior  Pfd. .  96>^  1 23K 

300  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.R. 

Co.,  5%  Pfd 104K  117 

200  Best  &  Co.,  Inc 19K      31H 

300  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Del.,  7% 

Pfd 137H  15a 

500  Boeing  Airplane  Co 28>^      315^ 

200  Celanese  Corp.  of  America 39^      62K 

500  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co 47  55K 

200  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co 30K  45H 

300  Columbian  Carbon  Co 39>^  40 

200  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp 57>^  54>^ 

1,000    Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, new  com 25K      33H 

500    Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.  Y. . .   19  33 

200    Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Light 

&  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore 67K      86^ 

400    Com  Exchange  Nat'l  Bank  &  Trust 

Co 55>i      59 

500    Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R.  Co 46^4      45H 

Carried  forward 


Book 
Value 

*373>435-93 
18,050.00 


April 


19,600.00        91 

9,875.00       n 
>452,792.i8    |4S( 


18,454.53  tn 

i4,435-85  ^ 

28,965.78  3J 

31,266.11  3J 

3,846.26  < 

41,300.00  4j 

14,272.94  « 

7.983-94  M 

23.534-41  *i 

6,140.26  I 

11,835.00  II 

".553-76  u 

25.503- H  £ 

9.536- »3  «< 

13,450.00  1^ 

22,702.75  ^ 

23,120.01  Si 

1297,900.87  $3Si 
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Sktres 

500 
300 

25 


500 

450 
500 


500 

100 

500 

1,000 

I^OOO 

500 


500 


500 
500 

30O 
300 
500 
100 
500 
100 
200 
250 
500 


I^OOO 

200 
200 
800 

200 


Stocks 

Book 

Average  Market  Value 

Cost  Price  12-31-45 

Brought  forward $297,900.87 

Detroit  Edison  Co \%T^  25  9,448.42 

Fldclity-PhenixFirelns.  Co.ofN.  Y.  53  62K  10,602.44 

Fiddity-Phila.  Trust  Co 175  323  4>375-oo 

First  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  46>i  45  9,226.08 

General  Motors  Corp 57>^  755^  28,567.08 

Girard  Trust  Co 45  64  24,382.68 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co 23  23  1 1,493.45 

Glenn  L.  Martin  Co 44fi  40^^  8,947.26 

Great  Northern   Rwy.,  6%  non- 

cum.  Pfd 52  59  26,053.20 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America .  .  . .  905^  94!^  9>o38.o5 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp 35  48?^  17,491.00 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co 5X  1 5K  5>236.oo 

Lone  Star  Gas  Co I2>i  idyi  12,908.86 

Lowes,  Inc 27X  34>i  i3>696-49 

Mack  Trucks  Inc 45f^  70  9*076.93 

Macy,  R.  H.,  Inc 36K  49^^  7,^3.00 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co 63>i  T^yi  J^>634.i3 

North  American  Co \f>}^  i^yi  8,364.15 

Northern  Pacific  R.R ^^yi  35K  7,042.84 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co i^^}^  42  16,854.40 

Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Ins.  on  Lives, 

etc 34  43  16,993.62 

Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co 38^  42K  7,628.76 

Pennsylvania  Water  &  Power  Co. ...  61^  79^  1 2,390.50 

Phelps-Dodge  Corp 25  37^^  12,500.00 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 109H  1^5^  io>967-iS 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.R.  Co 66X  73K  33ii^5-i^ 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  4>^  Pfd 56^^  56K  5>677.63 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co 59X  66  1 1,854.50 

Provident  Trust  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  46  66  11,500.00 

Reading  Co 26X  27K  13,132.57 

St.  Joseph's  Lead  Co 48K  53X  9,641.45 

Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc 15^  17K  15,110.88 

Sperry  Corp 34  35>^  6,804.82 

Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co 23H  ^^  4>7*5-oo 

Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  I4.50  Pfd 47H  75  39>7io-3i 

White  Motor  Co 26>i  39>^  5,238.00 

Total  Stocks ^767,582.75 


Market 
Value 

*355>^87-5o 
12,500.00 

12,500.00 

8,075*00 

9,000.00 

37,750.00 

28,800.00 

11,500.00 

8,025.00 

29,500.00 
9,425.00 

^4,375-00 
15,500.00 

16,125.00 

17,062.50 

14,000.00 

9,900.00 
14,425.00 
14,750.00 

7,100.00 
21,000.00 

21,500.00 

8,450.00 

15,950.00 

18,687.50 

-12,550.00 

36,875.00 

5,650.00 

13,200.00 

16,500.00 

13,625.00 

10,650.00 

17,250.00 

7,100.00 

4,400.00 

60,000.00 

7,900.00 

^946,887.50 
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Recapitulation 


Book  Value 

Stocks ^767,582.75 

Bonds 452,792.18 

Mortgages 121,851.03 

Real  Estate 136,901.92 

Totals $1,479,127.88 


AmouM 

Market  Fy 

Offer  Bm 

Ratio 

Valm 

51.89% 

til9^3Pi 

30.61 

27,98* 

8.24 

.  • 

9.26 

3^49! 

100.00% 

|2IO,7«j 

Ratio  of  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Stocks 

Railroad $210,290.97  27.39% 

Bank 120,739.19  15.73 

Utility 122,891.45  16.01 

Industrial 313,661.14  40.87 

Government ^^^^^^_  ^^^^ 

Totals $767,582.75  100.00% 


Bonds 


$206,990^5 

•  • 

29,475.00 

19,625.00 

196,701.73 

$452,792.18 


^ 
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Summary  of  Operation— General  Fundy  1^45 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  income  and  expenditures  of  the  General  Fund  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1945: 

Income: 

Transferred  from  Trust  Funds l7i>738.89 

Annual  Membership  dues— amount  received  16,294.00 

Less  25%  transferred  to  Publication  Fund    i>573.5o  4,720.50 

Donations  from  organizations  for  use  of  building 894.00 

Sales  of  photostats  and  photographic  prints 888.57 

From  I.  V.  Williamson  Estate  (Penna.  Co.) 250.00 

Gilpin  Library  Payment 2,057.00 

Miscellaneous 576*96 

Total  Income ^81,125.92 

Expenses— Operating: 

Salaries $38,458.44 

Pensions 2,425.00 

$40,883.44 

SupiJies  and  services 2,221.63 

New  equipment,  furniture  and  fixtures 556.56 

Telephone  and  telegraph 505.61 

Insurance v 462.72 

Fire  alarm  system 486.00 

Postage 4^9-59 

Entertainment 338.48 

Hotel,  meals,  railroad,  etc 48.98 

Legal  and  professional 799*oo 

Electricity 755-64 

Gas ^9.14 

Fuel 1,600.35 

Maintenance  and  repairs 1,363.40 

Miscellaneous 200.00 

Contributions *^5'93 

Total  Operating  Expenses ^509896.47 


• 
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Appropriations: 

Pension  Fund l3,ooo.c» 

Repair  of  Portraits 1,500.00 

Cutlery  for  Teas ^37-96 

War  History  Collection 2,504.84 

Nine-section  bookcase 279.70 

Reproduction  of  Kennedy  water  color 739-05 

Insulating  fourth  floor  ceiling 1,588.85 

Soundproofing  assembly  room 1,000.00 

Repair  toelevator 183.66 

Cumulative  Index,  Pennsylvania  Magazine  3,100.00 

Moving  books  in  library S^S'^S 

Miscellaneous  equipment i>093.09 

Total  Appropriations |i  5,742.40 

Total  Departmental  Expenses f66,6l 

Surplus  foji  1945 $14,41 

Pension  Fund  Reserve: 

Balance  in  fund  January  i,  1945 1^4939 

Received  by  appropriation  from  General  Fund,  1945. .       $3,000.00 

Received  as  income  from  principal,  1945 2,063.54 

Transferred  from  General  Fund  Regular  Surplus,  1945.         5,000.00      io,oji 
Balance  in  fund  December  31,  1945** $34^ 


Excluding  the  building  of  the  Society  which  is  carried  on  the  books  at  $i64yf5j 
the  book  value  of  investments  and  available  cash  balances  compare  as  follows: 

^944  ^945 

Investments $i>333>849.22        $1,479,19 

Uninvested  principal  cash 3>53i'44  444 

General  Fund  cash 10,268.29  12,4! 

$1,347,648.95        $1,496,05 

^  On  January  21, 1946,  G>uncil  authorized  the  transfer  from  General  Fund  Regular  Surplus  toBl 
Fuod  Principal,  of  the  amount  of  $5,542.00,  bringing  the  Pension  Fund  Prindpal  to  |4O,ooo.0Qu 
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Another  year  has  rolled  around  and  with  the  end  of  the  World  War  The  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania  finds  itself  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  financial 
position^  and  ready  to  begin  again  to  function  as  a  cultural  society.  Because  of  our 
depleted  staff,  we  have  really  only  existed  for  the  last  five  years. 

However,  we  have  put  aside  out  of  earnings,  $40,000.00  for  the  Pension  Fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  adequate  to  pay  the  present  pensions.  This  is  a  considerable 
saving.  We  have  also  put, aside  125,000.00  for  a  proposed  addition  to  the  building,  a 
figure  which  we  are  told  is  quite  sufficient.  In  addition  a  total  of  $2i,'ooo.oo  will  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  editing  and  publishing  of  the  Index  to  The  Pennsylvania 
Magazine,  one  of  the  most  important  projects  the  Society  has  ever  undertaken.  So 
die  years  have  not  been  without  progress. 

Although  our  surplus  carried  over  is  not  as  big  as  our  income  would  seem  to 
warrant,  this  is  explained  by  the  large  appropriations,  in  fact  the  largest  that  have 
ever  been  made  by  the  Society  as  you  can  easily  see  above.  We  trust  as  usual  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  spend  any  more  money  on  the  building,  but  we  hope  this 
every  year  and  every  year  something  new  arises  demanding  major  expenditures.  It 
is  possible  that  we  may  have  to  renew  the  plumbing  in  the  not  far  distant  futurd, 
although  we  hope  that  we  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  so  doing.  At  least  all 
the  major  work  seems  to  have  been  done  and  the  Director  tells  me  that  we  do  not 
need  to  make  any  extraordinary  appropriations  for  1946. 

With  all  these  things  in  mind  we  hope  in  1946  to  be  for  the  first  time  in  a  position 
to  build  up  for  the  bad  times  that  must  come.  In  the  past  the  money  we  have  been 
able  to  save  has  had  to  go  for  some  specific  necessity.  However,  we  must  realize 
that  with  a  full  staff  our  expenses  are  going  to  be  considerably  greater  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  our  investments  will  be  as  profitable  as  they  were  in  1945.  Certainly 
I  doubt  that  we  will  get  as  many  extra  dividends.  Most  of  you  will  remember  the 
depression  years  when  the  Society  was  constantly  in  the  red,  a  situation  which 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided  by  any  organization  that  is  dependent  for  its  income  on 
dividends  and  interest  but  it  is  our  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  somewhat 
for  such  an  emergency. 

We  have  sold  five  houses  during  1945  and  we  could  have  sold  more  but  we  felt 
that  a  better  price  could  be  had  this  year.  I  hope  that  by  the  next  report  all  real 
estate  will  have  been  sold.  You  will  note  that  although  we  have  three  more  mort- 
gages than  we  had  last  year,  the  total  amount  invested  is  about  the  same.  This 
is  because  so  many  of  the  mortgages  are  being  reduced.  With  the  selling  of  the 
houses  and  the  reductions  of  the  mortgages,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
proper  ratio  between  stocks,  bonds,  real  estate  and  mortgage  investments.  Our 
percentage  of  equity  stock  purchases  is  a  little  high  but  not  any  higher  than  the 
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prevailing  ratio  of  banlcers'  investments  of  trust  funds  or  than  are  held  by  other 
institutions  that  come  under  our  category.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  cut  down  our  hold- 
ings in  equities  during  the  coming  year  but  in  doing  so  we  obviously  shall  have  to 
take  a  material  loss  in  yield.  The  Finance  Committee  as  a  whole  and  the  Investment 
Committee  in  particular  are  giving  very  careful  attention  to  this  question.  Although 
we  cannot  possibly  tell  when  the  so-called  break  is  coming,  we  have  every  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  anticipate  it  at  least  to  some  degree.  We  have  already  made 
some  progress  in  the  number  of  government  bonds  we  are  carrying,  such  as  Treas- 
uries and  Canadian  Internal  3s.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  bonds,  our  bond  yield 
would  have  been  materially  higher.  Of  course  if  the  Society  approves  the  raising 
of  the  dues,  this  should  increase  our  income  $4,000.00  a  year. 

I  wish  in  particular  to  thank  Mr.  Tuttle  for  his  great  cooperation  and  under- 
standing and  also  Mr.  Morton  for  the  many  timely  suggestions  he  has  made  in  the 
way  of  purchases.  A  great  deal  of  our  profit  has  been  due  to  this. 

F.  R.  KiRKLAND,  Treasurer 
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Robert  <i3)(Corri5  and  the  Episode  of 
the  Cohere  *'*'%) ictorious^^ 

ON  April  20,  1779,  there  arrived  at  Philadelphia  the  ship  Vic^ 
torious,  bringing  in  a  somewhat  diversified  cargo.  A  Mr. 
SollekofF  of  Baltimore  went  aboard  her  before  she  came  to 
anchor.  Almost  immediately  her  owners  or  her  supercargoes  promised 
to  him  the  preference  of  purchasing  or  of  not  purchasing  the  cargo 
as  a  whole,  the  transaction  to  be  carried  through  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Morris.  By  May  3  various  conflicting  or  parallel  overtures 
had  been  made  by  other  merchants  for  the  acquisition  of  the  polacre's 
stock;  but,  despite  the  desire  of  the  Commercial  Committee  of  Con- 
gress to  acquire  a  portion  of  it  for  the  public  use,  no  business  could 
be  done  with  the  owners,  since  the  disposal  of  the  cargo  lay,  by  that 
time,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Baltimorean  and  of  Robert  Morris. 
On  that  same  date,  however,  Morris  offered  to  the  Continental  pur- 
chasing agents,  on  terms  which  they  agreed  were  "very  moderate," 
the  privilege  of  buying  what  they  wanted  for  the  Army. 

The  circumstances  of  the  purchase  and  resale  of  the  Victorious* 
cargo  provoked  considerable  comment.  Morris,  like  all  other  wealthy 
merchants,  was  constantly  suspected  of  a  willingness  to  make  per- 
sonal profit  at  public  expense  and  he  quickly  became  the  summer 
target  for  the  disaffected  of  Philadelphia.  Late  in  May  meetings  were 
held,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affair,  and  as  the 
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summer  went  on  conferences,  charges,  coimtercharges,  and  rebuttals 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Finally,  after  an  exchange  of 
communications  with  the  Philadelphia  committee,  Morris  decided  to 
lay  his  defense  before  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  In  due  time  his 
interpretation  of  the  matter  received  the  approval  of  Congress,  and 
quieted  both  committee  insinuations  and  popular  antipathy.  But 
this  contemporary  investigation  of  Morris'  motives  set  the  stage  for 
subsequent  questionings  by  historians  and  biographers:  the  patriot's 
name  had  been  impugned  for  more  than  contemporary  polidcal 
opponents  and  politicians,  and  his  int^rity  had  been  exposed  to 
lasting  debate.^ 

The  recent  discovery  in  the  Morris  Family  Papers  of  Morris' 
original  draft  of  his  address  "To  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,"  a 
holograph  manuscript  incorporating  all  the  revisions,  additions, 
substitutions,  and  excisions  made  in  the  text  before  its  publicadon 
in  the  July  21  issue  of  the  ^Pennsylvania  Qazette^  makes  it  possible 
to  let  Morris  himself  be  read  and  heard  in  that  mercantile  cause 
cilibre  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1779.  Three  other  items  in  the 
family  collection  relate  to  the  affair  of  the  Victorious.  These  are: 
Morris*  draft  of  his  letter  of  June  26  to  Timothy  Matlack,  David 
Rittenhouse,  Tom  Paine,  Charles  Willson  Peale,  and  J.  B.  Smith, 
the  committeemen  investigating  the  marketing  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Victorious;  the  committee's  formal  report;  and  their  letter  of  July  21, 
apprising  Morris  of  their  intention  to  put  the  report  before  a  town 
meeting  "on  Monday  next."  From  these  four  documents,  the  story 
of  the  arrival  of  the  polacre  and  of  the  subsequent  procedures 
relative  to  her  cargo  can  be  clearly  ascertained. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  French  ship  Victorious  came  into  Phila- 
delphia on  April  20,  consigned  by  Messrs.  La  Caze  and  Mallet.  Pref- 
erence in  the  purchase  of  her  cargo  was  obtained  by  Mr.  SoUekoff. 

1  See,  for  example,  C  Van  Doren,  Tke  Stcret  History  of  ike  Americmn  Rtoobaion.  Mr.  Van 
Doren  mentions  tbe  rick  merchants  "like  Robert  Morris  with  his  warehouses  full  of  floor,** 
who  were  Uamed  for  forcing  prices  up  and  who  remained  uncoocemed  by  the  distress  they 
occasioned  the  public  W.  £.  Woodward  in  his  recent  biography  of  Tom  Paine  remarked  that 
Mortis  and  "a  Mr.  SoBkoff,  of  Baltimore,  had  bought  up  the  entire  supply  of  floor  in  the 
PIttladdphia  area  and  were  keeping  it  off  the  market  in  order  to  raise  the  price."  On  the  other 
hand,  £.  P.  Oberholtaer,  a  consistent  apolog^  for  Morris,  relates  this  controversy  to  the 
purchase  by  Morris  and  Holker  of  floor  for  the  French  fleet;  and  R.  L.  Brunhouse  sees  the 
wiiole  thing  as  one  engagement  in  the  straggle  between  consenratiTes  and  racficals  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  PennsylTania  ConstitotioB  of  1776. 
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That  French-speaking  Baltimorean  some  days  later  approached 
Robert  Morris  with  overtures  to  have  him  share  in  the  purchase, 
manage  and  receive  a  conunission  on  the  sales  of  its  contents,  and 
supply  to  the  polacre  a  cargo  of  tobacco  for  its  outgoing  voyage. 
Morris  acceded  to  the  proposal,  stated  his  own  terms  in  the  trans- 
action as  might  any  experienced  merchant,  and  left  it  to  Mr. 
SoUekoff  to  draw  up  the  written  agreement  between  them.  This, 
accordingly,  was  drawn  as  of  May  3 ;  but  it  was  in  the  French  tongue, 
which  Morris  did  not  read;  and,  unfortunately,  before  he  realized 
fully  the  precise  conditions,  he  had  disposed  of  one-fourth  of  the 
cargo  to  official  Continental  agents.  Then,  when  the  written  terms 
had  been  brought  to  his  attention  by  the  supercargoes,  he  stopped 
further  sales,  investigated,  and  found  he  had  sold  cheaper  to  the 
public  than  he  had  been  authorized  to  do.  Renegotiation  became 
necessary;  matters  were  left  in  Mr.  Morris'  hands  by  Mr.  SollekofF 
and  the  French  owners;  and  the  Continental  purchasers  were  obliged 
to  buy  at  a  higher  price  than  they  had  first  had  the  advantage  of. 
Other  salable  articles  were  promptly  disposed  of.  A  number  of 
products,  unsuited  ''to  this  season  and  to  this  Country,'*  remained 
aboard. 

La  Caze  and  Mallet  subsequently  made  declaration  that  Morris 
had  dealt  honestly  in  the  transaction.  But  Philadelphians,  immersed 
in  a  period  of  rising  prices  and  always  doubtful  of  the  practices  of 
rich  merchants,  considered  Morris'  willingness  to  make  a  profit 
through  commissions  on  in-coming  cargoes,  and  through  consign- 
ments of  out-going  tobacco,  tantamount  to  securing  a  monopoly  on 
scarce  articles  and  disposing  of  them  to  his  own  advantage  rather 
than  to  the  public  benefit. 

Town  meetings  were  held,  and  measures  taken  to  curb  further  in- 
creases in  price.  The  resolutions  from  the  town  meeting  of  May  24, 
pointing  directly  at  Robert  Morris  and  the  VictoriouSy  were  printed 
in  the  Qazette.  The  first  part  of  these  resolutions  noted  the  great  rise 
in  the  price  of  "goods  and  provisions"  during  the  past  five  or  six 
months,  and  stated  the  privilege  of  citizens  to  inquire  "into  the 
causes  of  such  extraordinary  abuses,  and  prevent  them."  The 
clauses  following  bore  immediately  on  "the  late  importation  of  a 
cargo  of  goods,  said  to  have  been  purchased  or  to  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  management  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  Merchant,  or 
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Others,"  since  which  "the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  dry  goods  have  been 
greatly  advanced,  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  and  the  great  detriment 
of  trade."  Finally,  they  called  for  the  selection  of  a  conunittee  to 
inquire  of  Robert  Morris  or  others  "what  part  he  or  diey  may  have 
acted  respecting  die  said  cargo,"  and  to  require  an  answer  in  writing. 
By  May  28  anodier  popular  committee,  constituted  under  town- 
meeting  authority,  with  William  Henry  as  chairman,  had  assumed 
responsibility  for  fixing  the  prices  on  numerous  commodities  sold  in 
the  city.  This  conmiittee  held  further  sessions  during  June,  and 
decreed  the  prices  to  be  maintained  through  July,  fixing  most  of 
them  as  they  had  been  discovered  to  be  on  April  i ;  set  penalties  for 
buying  or  selling  above  the  stipulated  ceilings;  continued  the  prices 
of  flour  and  middlings  as  of  May;  rejoiced  diat  die  prices  of  molasses 
and  of  various  kinds  of  salt  were  lower  than  they  had  been  in  early 
April;  declared  diat  no  consignment  of  goods  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds  in  value  should  be  removed  from  Philadelphia  without  the 
consigner's  first  obtaining  "a  permit  from  the  Committee";  ruled 
that  any  "goods,  so  removed,  or  so  oflFered  to  be  removed,"  should, 
"on  detection,  be  retained  under  the  care  of  the  Committee,  until 
the  next  Town-Meeting,  and  the  owner  to  abide  die  consequence." 
Meantime  there  had  been  consultation  between  the  investigating 
committee,*  appointed  after  the  State  House  Yard  town  meeting  of 
May  24,  and  Morris.  An  inflammation  of  his  eyes,  an  aflliction  frt>m 
which  he  periodically  suffered,'  made  it  impossible  for  Morris  to 
leave  his  room  on  May  26  to  meet  with  these  gentiemen  at  the  City 
Tavern ;  and  they  waited  upon  him  next  morning  at  his  own  house, 
where  diey  found  the  Reverend  William  White  and  John  Nixon, 
Esquire,  in  his  company.  The  effects  of  their  conversation  on  the 
matter  of  the  polacre  TJiciorious  were  recorded  in  the  report,  a  copy  of 
which  was  forwarded  to  Robert  Morris  with  a  letter  on  July  21. 


*  Tlie  Committee  members  were  Messrs.  Matlads,  Rittenhouse,  South,  Paine,  Peale,  and 
Joseph  Blewer.  Tlie  last  named  was  out  of  town  and  could  not,  therefore,  attend  the  meeting. 

3  During  March,  1777,  Morris,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  ejres,  held  up  for  nine 
days  an  official  and  coixfial  letter  to  General  Washington  which  he  had  begun  on  the  6th  and 
ooodnded  only  on  the  15th.  **I  have  been  attacked,'*  he  wrote  as  his  apology  for  the  delay, 
**hff  a  weakness  in  my  ejres,  and  writing  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  I  can  do  whilst  it  coo- 
timies.  On  this  account  I  am  obGged  to  absent  myself  from  Congress,  and  refrain  from  bosi- 
nev;  but  in  all  situations  of  hie  I  shall  ever  remain,  with  the  sincerest  esteem,  your  F.irdlency's 
Most  obedient  and  humble  serrant.** 
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This  report  the  Committee  expected  to  render  to  a  town  meeting  on 
the  following  Monday.  Apparently  the  report  came  to  Morris  on  the 
date  on  which  his  address  "To  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania'*  was 
printed  in  the  Qazette. 

The  report  admitted  that  the  Baltimorean  had  made  no  terms 
with  Morris  before  boarding  the  polacre  and  securing  the  right  to 
purchase  her  cargo.  But  the  conmiittee  expressed  without  reserva^ 
tion  their  opinion  of  the  "ill  consequences"  of  SollekofTs  and 
Morris'  transactions,  and  insisted  that  the  agreement  of  the  two 
men,  whatever  Mr.  Morris*  intentions,  "eflFectually  laid  the  cargo 
fast,  till  it  was  hawked  from  person  to  person  and  from  place  to 
place;  and,  when  the  highest  price  should  be  offered,**  Mr.  SollekofF 
still  was  in  position  to  refuse  to  sell.  In  brief,  they  complained,  the 
cargo  was  "to  be  bidded  for  not  to  be  bought." 

Continuing,  the  conunittee  recorded  the  proposals  by  the  Com- 
mercial Committee  of  Congress  to  purchase  all  the  goods  brought 
on  the  polacre;  their  offers  to  pay  in  tobacco  and  in  bills  of  exchange; 
their  inability  to  buy  on  account  of  the  owners*  prior  engagement; 
the  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Sollekoff  and  Mr.  Morris  as  to 
the  terms  agreed  upon  between  them;  and  the  terms  on  which  on 
May  3  Mr.  Morris  dealt  with  the  agents  of  Congress  in  disposing  of 
part  of  the  cargo.  Toward  the  end  of  their  formal  statement,  the 
committeemen  admitted  that  this  partial  purchase  "came  cheaper 
to  the  Public**  than  might  otherwise  have  happened;  but  they  were 
not  averse  to  observing  that  this  resulted  from  a  mistake,  despite 
their  wish  to  give  Mr.  Morris  "credit  for  making  the  ratification 
a  condition  when  the  other  part  of  the  bargain  was  resolved.**  More 
than  that,  they  cast  doubt  on  the  reasons  Morris  advanced  to  explain 
"why  the  owners  found  him  a  convenient  purchaser.**  They  left  the 
implication  that  "irremediable**  results  had  grown  out  of  his  action, 
however  "unavoidable**  it  might  have  been. 

The  letter  accompanying  this  report  of  "T.  Matlack,  Dav^. 
Rittenhouse,  Thomas  Paine,  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  and  J.  B.  Smith** 
recapitulated  much  of  the  report  and  went,  naturally  enough,  into 
oonunents  upon  Mr.  SollekofFs  "forestalling.**  Moreover,  it  sug- 
gested a  great  deal  as  to  the  motives  behind,  but  not  present  within, 
the  actual  drafting  of  the  report.  The  first  sentences  indicated  that 
the  drafters  of  the  document  did  not  seek  a  second  interview  with 
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Robert  Morris  after  May  27,  partly  because  of  his  indisposition,  and 
partly  because  of  the  publication  of  a  letter  by  Morris  "in  Mr. 
Dunlop's  paper  of  the  8th  July  and  in  Mr.  Bradford's  paper  of  the 
14th  .  .  .  appealing  not  from  a  report,  but  prior  to  a  report."  (For 
Morris,  it  would  seem,  was  no  more  disinclined  to  direct  conference 
than  were  his  investigators.)  Additional  reference  was  made  to  the 
candor  of  the  committee;  and  the  hope  expressed  that,  "tho  the 
relation  may,  in  some  parts,  appear  unpleasant,"  they  will  be 
absolved  of  exaggeration  by  the  recipient. 

More  impressive,  however,  than  these  amenities  was  the  comment 
in  a  succeeding  paragraph : 

The  cargo  in  question  had  created  much  conversation  before  any  Town  Meeting 
was  thought  of.  Its  remaining  so  long  in  the  river  without  any  proposal  for  sale, 
and  a  public  guard  being  placed  over  it,  gave  rise  to  many  conjectures,  among  the 
rest,  and  which  was  a  very  general  one,  that  it  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Silas  Deane 
and  detained  by  Congress  till  he  should  settle  his  accounts,  and  as  your  connections 
with  Mr.  Deane  had  been  known  from  an  account  published  by  you  in  February 
last,  the  idea,  without  the  assistance  of  any  thing  malignant,  easily  extended  to 
yourself  and  perhaps  quickened  other  apprehensions  when  it  was  first  given  out, 
that  you  was  become  a  purchaser  of  the  whole,  and  however  unwilling  Mr.  Morris 
may  be  to  acknowledge  the  term  engrossing,  or  monopolizing,  yet,  as  he  did  not 
import  the  cargo  and  did,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  SolliekofFe,  get  the  whole  into 
his  possession,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  other  name,  tho  the  expedition  with 
which  he  entered  on  the  sale  abates  the  rigorous  sense  generally  applied  to  those 
words. 

Significantly,  then,  the  committee  who  drafted  both  the  report  and 
the  letter  which  accompanied  the  copy  sent  to  Morris,  drew  the  name 
of  Deane  into  the  affair  of  the  Victorious.  Here,  the  pen  of  Tom 
Paine,  during  the  winter  and  spring  especially  acrimonious  upon  the 
subject  of  Silas  Deane,  may  be  suspected.  When  Deane  was  out  of 
favor  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  good  politics  to  suggest  by  the  merest 
innuendo  that  Morris  might  be  connected  with  one  who  was  a 
notorious  contemporary  object  of  suspicion.  In  other  words,  if 
Morris  was  culpable  in  the  matter  of  the  TJictoriouSy  he  was  the  more 
so  for  having  been  earlier  the  vindicator  of  another  reputed  culprit. 
Obviously  the  Victorious  affair  provided  the  occasion  for  a  series  of 
attacks  on  Morris;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  both  he  and  his  ac- 
cusers used  the  situation  to  air  their  various  dissatisfactions  on 
a  wide  variety  of  points. 
At  any  rate,  having  ventured  to  narrate  the  suspicions  of  the 
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popular  party  and  then  having  reverted  to  die  subject  of  Mr. 
SoUekoff,  to  forestalling  and  to  the  arrival  of  the  polacre  with  her 
cargo  in  April,  Morris'  five  censors  next  conceded  his  privileges  of 
private  trade  and  oflFered  counsel — if  it  was  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  warning — on  how  to  be  both  a  merchant  and  a  good  citizen. 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  deliver  Morris'  answer,  if  he  pleased  to 
convey  anything  further  to  them,  to  the  town  meeting  and  "to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  remove  uneasiness,  and  restore  tran- 
quility and  public  friendship." 

Ostensibly  both  letter  and  report  were  a  rejoinder  to  the  censors' 
interview  with  Morris  on  May  27  and  to  the  letter  he  addressed  to 
them  on  June  26.  Spinning  widi  a  note  of  the  "painful  inflamation" 
in  one  of  his  eyes,  Morris  had  indicated  in  that  letter  that  he  expected 
to  hear  from  the  conunittee  again  within  a  few  days,  as  he  remarked 
that  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Rittenhouse  observed  at  parting  that  he 
would,  and  followed  with  a  statement  that  he  had  understood  from 
the  printed  report  of  the  town  meeting  in  May  that  a  written  answer 
from  him  to  the  conunittee  was  requested.  More  importantly,  his 
letter,  in  response  to  Hmothy  Matlack's  plea  that  the  conunittee 
"bang  untimely  ignorant  of  the  transaction"  wished  a  general 
relation  of  the  matter  from  him,  set  forth  an  extended  account  of 
the  writer's  connection  with  the  "French  Polacre's  Cargo."  It  told 
forthrightly  of  the  Baltimorean's  first  approach  to  Morns;  of  the 
bargain  between  Mr.  SollekofF  and  himself;  of  his  sending  for 
G>ntinental  agents,  who  culled  out  one-fourth  of  the  whole  for  their 
uses,  "entirely  in  articles  the  most  saleable  of  any  in  the  ship";  of 
his  present  discovery  that  he  had  sold  to  diem  without  a  proper 
observance  of  terms  written  in  the  contract  in  French  by  Mr. 
SollekofF;  of  his  stopping  further  proceedings  until  the  original  super- 
cargoes honorably  agreed  to  void  their  first  bargain;  of  their  then 
proposal  to  him  to  undertake,  as  a  factor,  the  sale  of  dieir  cargo  and 
of  his  consent  to  do  so  if  they  ratified  his  erroneously  made  sale  to 
the  Continental  agents;  of  how,  on  their  agreeing  to  that  substitute 
proposal,  the  supplies  already  chosen  by  the  Continental  agents 
went  to  them  "considerably  cheaper"  than  "could  possibly  have 
happened  in  any  other  way";  of  how  he  became  factor  to  the 
IJictorious  on  May  1 1 ;  of  his  subsequent  disposition  of  the  salable 
parts  in  the  balance  of  the  cargo;  of  his  conviction  that  it  was  im- 
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material  to  the  public  whether  or  not  he  accepted  and  undertook  to 
sell  these  parts  after  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  had  been  sold,  since 
acceptance  of  them  could  not  alter  the  prices  of  commodities  there- 
tofore delivered;  of  his  understanding  that  the  parts  still  unsold 
''will  be  as  subject  to  your  regulations  as  any  other  imported  Goods 
are."  Finally,  on  closing  his  "true  account,"  Morris  hoped  for 
"justice"  to  his  "Character"  from  the  committee,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  an  enclosed  declaration  in  which  "La  Caze  and  Mallet,  the 
consigners, "  averred  that  he  had  made  a  true  statement  regarding 
the  transaction. 

When  the  purport  of  the  committee's  two  written  communica- 
tions to  Morris  is  compared  with  the  purport  of  his  letter  to  them, 
it  becomes  clear  that  not  all  the  exchanges  of  investigators  and  in- 
vestigated square  with  one  another.  If  conunents  on  the  affair  of  the 
polacre  agree,  and  if  amenities  match  amenities,  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  conmiittee  censured  Morris'  behavior  as  a  citizen,  insinuated 
fault  in  his  having  let  his  name  be  associated  with  that  of  Silas  Deane, 
and  let  him  understand  their  intention  as  a  committee  to  review  his 
conduct  before  a  town  meeting.  On  the  other  hand  Morris  neither 
conceded  to  them  the  privilege  of  reviewing  with  the  public  anything 
which  he  had  l^ally  done  in  his  private  capacity  of  merchant  and 
factor,  nor  did  he  deny  that  sales  of  his  own  shall  thereafter  be  "as 
subject  to  your  regulations  as  any  other  imported  Goods  are."  Yet 
it  may  be  remarked  that  both  parties,  inquisitors  and  unrepentant 
merchant,  are  careful  to  keep  to  the  windward  side  of  the  law. 

The  alterations  Morris  made  as  he  wrote  and  rewrote  his  speech, 
"To  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,"  demonstrate  this  clearly.  His 
original,  impolitic,  and  vexed  utterances  have  been  smoothed  out, 
and  the  irritation  characterizing  parts  of  the  first  draft  of  his  address 
is  not  in  evidence  in  the  printed  version.  In  total  effect  Morris* 
speech  as  it  appeared  on  July  21  in  the  ^Pennsylvania  Qazette  was 
comprehensive,  fully  and  frankly  documented,  disinterested,  dis- 
passionate, grave,  cool,  quietiy  eloquent.  Venturing  to  claim  the 
attention  of  his  fellow  citizens,  Morris  spoke  first  of  the  hopes  of  the 
enemies  of  America  to  sow  division  among  the  Whigs  of  America,  and 
of  his  own  forbearance  in  not  responding  to  his  critics  lest  he  do  any- 
thing which  might  seem  to  further  the  wishes  of  the  foe.  But  fearing 
that  the  frequent  unfavorable  use  of  his  name  might  make  a  strong 
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impression  on  citizens  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  he  under- 
took a  plain  narrative  of  such  facts  as  were  related  to  the  charges  and 
insinuations  made  against  him.  Accordingly  he  called  attention  to 
attacks  made  upon  him  some  time  ago  in  Congress  respecting  the 
state  of  his  accounts  with  the  government,  and  to  the  prompt  proof 
of  his  innocence  to  ''that  respectable  Body"  and  its  ''unanimous 
vote  of  acquittal,"  in  which  even  his  accuser  concurred.  He  added 
that  subsequently  a  committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  examine 
his  accounts,  but  "occupied  by  a  variety  of  other  objects,"  deferred 
examination  for  a  time;  and  that,  during  that  interval,  the  happy 
circumstance  of  the  release  of  goods,  which  had  been  for  two  years 
detained  in  the  French  West  Indies,  made  possible  a  final  settlement 
of  all  his  accounts — a  state  of  affairs  which  he  pronounced  preferable 
even  to  a  favorable  report  of  a  committee. 

After  setting  forth  the  facts  in  the  Victorious  affair  he  challenged 
the  justice  of  the  censure  of  his  conduct  and  the  affront  offered  his 
name  before  inquiry  had  been  made  in  the  affair  of  the  French  ship; 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  describe  a  third  attack  on  himself.  This, 
he  showed,  had  resulted  from  Dunlap's  reprinting,  in  the  June  3 
issue  of  the  T^ackeiy  of  a  memoir  previously  published  in  Rivington's 
paper  in  New  York,  and  supposedly  supplied  by  M.  de  la  Fere  at 
Edenton,  North  Carolina,  in  January,  1778.  Morris  quoted  the  text 
of  the  memoir  to  the  effect  that  he  had  deliberately  connived  in  the 
depreciation  of  die  currency  emitted  by  Congress,  wishing  to  con- 
fute claims  that  the  Congressional  issues  were  equivalent  to  gold 
values.  To  die  insinuation  that  he  had  offered  to  a  person  of  his  ac- 
quaintance a  rate  of  "  13  sols  and  some  deniers"  for  a  "Continental 
dollar,"  he  replied  diat  in  January,  1778,  he  had  had  no  bills  of 
exchange  to  sell;  that  he  had  setded  for  two  bills  which  he  had  paid 
on  France  in  March,  1778,  that  these  had  been  contracted  for  before 
depreciation  set  in,  at  400  per  cent — a  price  far  below  13  sols  and 
some  deniers,  which  would  have  meant  a  cost  of  1200  or  1300  per 
cent.  Moreover,  he  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  October,  1778,  before  accusations  that  Congressmen  themselves 
tried  to  confuse  Continental  values,  but  in  January,  1779,  he  was 
adhering  faidifully  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  900  per  cent,  then  in 
effect — not  exceeding  it  by  an  additional  300  or  400  per  cent  increase. 
Furthermore,  Morris  asserted  it  had  never  been  his  practice  to  sell 
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any  but  imported  goods  to  the  public  or  to  purchase  any  produce  of 
the  country  but  for  exportation. 

The  facts  being  such,  he  was  surprised  to  receive  from  William 
Heysham  on  June  17a  brisk  note  requesting  him  to  attend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Complaints  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  to  answer  a 
charge  concerning  flour.  To  this  he  made  immediate  reply.  In  his 
letter  he  deplored  the  inflammation  in  his  eyes  which  had  confined  him 
for  the  past  month,  and  must  make  him,  if  he  came  at  all,  attend  a 
conference  only  after  sunset.  He  stated  that  he  had  purchased  no 
flour  for  months  past  beyond  an  occasional  barrel  for  his  family's 
use.  He  supposed  that  the  charge  against  him  had  arisen  out  of  pur- 
chases in  that  article  made  by  him  for  the  French  fleet  at  the  request 
and  order  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty;  and  he  volunteered  to  wait 
upon  any  appointed  members  of  the  conunittee,  should  they  wish  it, 
after  sunset  hours. 

Morris'  reply  induced  an  answer  on  the  following  day  from 
Alexander  Boyd,  of  the  Conunittee  of  Complaints,  which  allowed 
for  his  indisposition  but  requested  that  he  lay  before  the  conunittee 
the  original  instructions  or  agreements  by  virtue  of  which  he  was 
purchasing  for  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  agent,  '"an  account  of 
the  quantities  so  purchased  and  contracted  for,  and  information  by 
what  conveyance  and  to  what  places  or  stores  said  flour  is  collected, 
and  from  what  place  in  die  country  it  has  been  and  is  now  bought." 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Boyd  reported  that  die  committee  had  been 
informed  by  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Earl  township,  Lancaster  County, 
of  two  transactions  in  flour,  made  at  Mr.  Morris'  behest,  in  which 
through  Matthias  Slough,  of  Lancaster,  £22.10.  per  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  per  hundred  had  been  given  or  oflFered.  The  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  such  purchases  so  near  the  city,  with  wagon  hire 
added,  enhanced  the  price  of  flour  there,  and  counteracted  the  re- 
solves of  the  town  meeting.  Finally,  they  entertained  a  suspicion 
that  Continental  teams  were  being  employed  in  diat  service. 

Instead  of  replying  at  once  to  Alexander  Boyd's  letter,  Morris  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Honorable  Mr.  Holker.  The  representative  of 
the  French  monarch  not  permitting  his  American  purchaser  to  make 
the  required  report,  Morris  prescntiy  addressed  William  Heysham 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Complaints.  He 
noted  Mr.  Boyd's  excusing  his  personal  attendance  on  the  committee 
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and  quoted  that  gendeman's  request  to  have  text  of  his  instructions 
and  agreements  transmitted.  Morris  dien  spoke  of  his  reference  of  the 
request,  and  of  Messrs.  Boyd's  and  Heysham's  letters;  he  rehearsed 
Mr.  Holker's  rejoinder;  and  indicated  that  he  would  act  according 
to  the  French  agent's  decision.  Further  he  noted  that  the  two  trans- 
actions with  Matthias  Slough  had  taken  place  in  January  and 
February,  and  gave  as  reason  for  dealing  with  him  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Slough,  being  an  experienced  purchaser  for  G>ngress,  could 
make  purchases  without  the  "raising  of  prices  by  contention." 
Mr.  Slough  had  been  limited  to  prices  already  given  by  Congress; 
what  communications  Morris  had  had  with  him  since  February  had 
been  aimed  only  toward  "a  speedy  and  full  execution  of  the  order"; 
and  no  other  purchases  had  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  where  they  had  been  small,  under  Morris'  own  inune- 
diate  inspection,  and  in  conformity  to  verbal  orders  from  his  princi- 
pal. Morris  presumed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  what  was 
done  in  the  neighboring  states. 

He  then  commented  on  a  surprise  which  had  befallen  him  on  the 
morning  of  his  writing.  "  Four  or  five  poor  women  widi  sacks  under 
thdr  arms"  came  to  him  demanding  supplies  of  flour,  alleging  that 
they  had  been  directed  to  him  by  the  committee,  and  that  they  had 
learned  that  he  had  received  "two  wagon  loads  of  flour  from  the 
country  yesterday."  Reflection,  he  said,  told  him  it  was  improbable 
that  the  conunittee  or  any  of  its  members  had  given  such  instructions 
—that  the  committeemen  had  been  fully  informed  earlier  by  his 
clerks  that  what  flour  he  had  in  his  care  belonged  to  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty.  Indeed,  he  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  the 
candor  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Complaints  to  think 
they  could  have  sent  the  women  where  they  must  of  necessity  meet 
a  refusal,  even  though  such  a  refusal  might  conduce  to  prejudices 
against  himself. 

From  the  date  of  this  letter  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Heysham,  until 
July  2,  he  heard  nothing  further.  On  that  latter  day  a  new  letter, 
endo^ng  a  brace  of  resolutions,  reached  him.  The  communication 
came  now  from  ^^^am  Henry,  chairman  of  die  Conunittee  on 
Prices  for  Philadelphia.  It  told  Morris  of  "incontestable"  evidence 
that  the  interest  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  unnecessarily 
suflfiering  through  the  payment  of  greater  prices  for  flour  "than  there 
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was  occasion  for."  "From  a  point  of  politeness,"  it  enclosed  a  resolve, 
to  be  published  on  the  morrow  in  die  papers,  relative  to  a  quantity 
of  flour  purchased  by  Jonathan  Rumford,  Junior,  of  Delaware,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Holker.  The  price  paid  for  the  flour  exceeded  the 
regulated  market  price  and  so  contributed  both  to  the  further  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  of  America  and  to  increasing  the  costs  of 
provisions  to  the  allies  of  die  United  States.  Secondly,  the  committee 
meant  both  to  protect  the  interests  of  these  from  imposition  and  to 
check  the  continuance  of  depreciation.  They  were  notifying  Mr. 
Morris,  dierefore,  and  intended  thanking  the  committee  in  Wil- 
mington for  the  information  forwarded  from  thence.  Moreover,  they 
held  themselves  accountable  to  that  group  for  die  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  barrels  of  flour  received. 

Mr.  Henry's  invitation  to  a  conference  and  his  enclosure  of  the 
resolutions  of  his  committee  on  prices  failed  to  have  the  effect 
desired.  Instead,  Mr.  Morris  responded  energetically.  Mr.  Holker 
and  he,  as  he  saw  it,  had  been  "" positively  condemned"  without  a 
hearing;  he  was  unwilling  to  wait  upon  a  committee  which  had 
already  pronounced  judgment.  So  he  crisply  refused  to  appear;  de- 
plored the  censure  of  persons  by  no  means  opposed  to  "appreciating 
the  Continental  currency"  or  to  "lowering  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties";  assured  his  correspondent  tiiat  he  would  have  waited  cheer- 
fully upon  the  committee  and  have  given  the  information  which 
they  ought  to  have  had,  had  they  asked  it,  before  proceeding  to 
their  resolution;  declared  the  latter  measure  entirely  undeserved; 
added  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  effectually  to  justify  him- 
self to  the  public;  and  thanked  the  committeemen  for  communicating 
to  him  their  intended  publication  of  their  resolves. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  letters  exchanged  between  his  several 
inquisitors  and  himself,  Morris  turned  directiy  to  the  public  He 
reminded  his  hearers  of  his  willingness  to  treat  with  his  accusers 
cheerfully  so  long  as  they  dealt  witii  him  frankly  on  affairs  which 
concerned  himself  personally.  He  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between 
such  affairs  and  the  activities  of  the  French  agent,  making  it  clear 
that  Mr.  Holker 's  transactions  were  the  affair,  not  of  a  Philadelphia 
town  meeting,  but  of  his  royal  master.  He  cited  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Holker  to  Mr.  Henry  in  which  the  French  consul  informed  that 
examiner  in  respect  of  three  points:  i)  that  it  was  under  the  sanction 
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of  Congress  only  that  he  acted  as  Agent-General  of  the  Royal 
Marine;  n)  that  he  had  that  morning  [die  date  was  July  2]  informed 
Congress  of  "the  transaction  of  the  Committee  of  Wilmington"; 
3)  that  he  alone  was  accountable  for  the  purchase  of  the  flour  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  Mr.  Morris  acted  only  under  "my  express  orders 
and  directions." 

Having,  then,  proceeded  so  far  with  his  narration  of  die  circum- 
stances of  the  case  under  review,  die  orator  assumed  gradually  the 
business  of  refuting  his  critics.  Looking  backward,  Morris  recounted 
advice  given  by  himself  to  Mr.  Holker  when  he  agreed  to  assist  diat 
gendeman  in  his  agency.  His  counsel  had  then  been  followed;  the 
agent  had  drawn  supplies  for  the  French  fleet  through  the  Con- 
tinental commissaries,  employing  the  same  set  of  purchasers  as 
Congress  employed  and  so  obviating  the  risks  of  competitive  pur- 
chasing and  its  inflationary  effects.  That,  he  argued,  could  not  be 
construed  as  an  effort  on  his  part  to  cause  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency. When  later  Mr.  Holker  could  not  secure  sufficient  supplies 
from  the  commissaries  and  resorted  to  other  purchasers  such  as 
Morris  could  recommend  for  prudent  management.  Congress  or  the 
Committee  of  Congress  for  the  Commissary  remained  privy  to  his 
transactions.  Moreover,  there  had  been  no  charge  of  "raising  prices," 
he  maintained,  until  the  Frenchman  was  amply  able  to  support  his 
transactions.  Besides  that  fact,  the  regulated  price  of  £20  per  hun- 
dredweight set  by  the  Pennsylvania  committee  on  prices  could  not 
api^y  in  the  other  government  in  which  ^^^lmington  was;  and  he 
supposed,  ironically,  that  Mr.  Rumford,  who  bought  die  flour  in 
that  city,  would  not  have  bought  it  had  he  known  the  Wilmington 
committee  had  made  itself  subordinate  to  the  Philadelphians. 

Recurring  then  to  William  Henry's  letter  to  himself,  Morris 
returned  to  a  consideration  of  the  damage  caused  to  the  interests  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  "by  the  giving  greater  prices  than  there 
are  occasion  for,"  and  retorted  diat  die  committee  could  not  pretend 
to  determine  the  exigencies  in  public  affairs  which  had  made  neces- 
sary the  questioned  supply  of  flour.  Further  he  reminded  them  that 
their  attempt  to  regulate  prices  had  created  a  scarcity  which  induced 
them  subsequentiy  to  apply  "for  100  barrels  of  flour  to  serve  out  to 
the  citizens,  as  they  could  not  get  supplies  otherwise  at  the  regulated 
prices. 
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The  insinuation  that  he  sought  an  "'increased  conunission,"  he 
insisted,  "'ought  not  to  have  been  hazarded  against  a  Merchant  of 
Reputation";  and  he  would  notice  it  with  diat  decency  of  language 
and  sentiment  which  it  was  his  duty  to  himself  to  employ.  A  mer- 
chant, without  doubt,  was  always  willing  to  increase  the  amount  of 
his  commissions,  but  no  responsible  merchant  would  expect  to  raise 
prices  to  his  employer  and  retain  the  business  of  that  employer.  Such 
a  practice  would  prompt  a  purchaser  to  engage  another  factor  and 
to  seek  a  cheaper  market.  Furthermore,  the  conmiittee  must  know 
that  for  many  years  Mr.  Morris  had  been  in  receipt  of  larger  and 
more  extensive  commissions  for  the  purchase  of  produce  than  at 
present;  and  that  his  employers  had  always  been  honestly  and 
faithfully  served.  Why,  then,  should  he  have  changed  from  his 
former  practice  and  principle  to  sacrifice  die  interest  of  his  present 
employer  ?  Indeed,  to  seek  an  increase  of  his  property  on  such  terms 
would  reduce  the  value  of  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  in  Continental  paper,  so  that  his  very  own  private 
interest  prompted  him  to  support  the  value  of  the  currency.  Accord- 
ingly he  would  call  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  hasty  and  their 
censures  undeserved.  Morris  added  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  his  name  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  odiously  mentioned  in 
the  papers.  Surely  there  could  be  no  doubts  of  his  attachment  to  the 
general  cause  of  America,  which  he  had  served  with  his  greatest 
exertions  in  diose  very  times  when  American  affairs  had  been  at 
their  worst. 

As  a  private  citizen,  he  ventured  to  assert  that  he  had  for  the 
twenty  years  past  earned  esteem  for  extending  the  commerce  of 
Philadelphia,  raising  the  value  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  encouraging 
industry,  making  fortimes  for  his  fellow  citizens,  creating  good  will 
among  all  the  tradesmen  he  employed,  and  proving  himself  the 
generous  benefactor  to  all  "that  useful  body  of  men  who  follow  the 
sea."  These  were  not  services  he  cared  to  boast  of;  he  but  mentioned 
them  in  order  to  win  as  much  credit  from  the  public  as  he  knew  he 
deserved.  Moreover,  the  present  committee  ought  not  to  consider 
him  as  an  enemy,  when  he  had  bought  and  sold  goods  agreeable  to 
their  regulations  and  advised  other  merchants  to  comply  with  these. 

Also,  the  comment  that  he  was  a  depredator  of  the  G>ntinental 
money  when  he  was  the  holder  of  very  considerable  sums  of  it  was 
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too  absurd  to  deserve  refutation.  In  that  point,  Morris  remarked 
that  he  could  only  add  that  he  had  always  paid  too  much  credit  to 
paper  money  for  his  own  interest,  and  had  liberally  staked  his 
property  in  export  and  import  trade  with'  many  heavy  losses  through 
use  of  the  currency.  Other  persons,  he  knew,  had  made  much  more 
than  he  without  risking  a  shilling;  and  he  realized,  through  his  few 
small  land  purchases,  that  land  investments  brought  a  greater  return 
than  mercantile  pursuits — and  widi  far  less  trouble  and  risk. 

Then,  having  concluded  his  main  argument  and  stated  his  convic- 
tion of  his  own  innocence,  Morris  digressed,  as  it  were,  in  search  of 
the  motives  of  enmity  to  him.  His  opposition  to  the  present  Constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  offered  one  such  motive.  But  Morris  thought 
his  hearers  (or  readers)  would  surely  concede  him  "'a  freedom  of 
opinion  on  such  subjects"  as  an  "essential  to  a  free  government." 
He  had  taken  his  position  frankly,  and  his  sole  object  was  to  obtain 
such  a  Constitution  as  would  in  his  opinion  "  answer  the  ends  of  good 
government."  He  cared  not  what  men  should  be  in  the  seats  of 
authority,  "if  sufficient  security  were  provided  for  the  liberty,  life, 
and  property  of  individuals."  He  had  desired  always  to  be  a  private 
man;  when  he  had  become  otherwise,  it  was  in  obedience  to  his 
sentiment  "that  in  times  of  distress  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen 
to  act  in  whatever  station  his  country  might  call  him  to."  And  in 
peroration  Morris  concluded: 

While  I  was  your  servant  it  was  my  pride  to  serve  you  faithfully,  to  serve  you 
cheerfully:  I  have  done  so  near  four  years,  and  made  as  great  sacrifices  of  private 
interest  as  any  man  among  you.  I  made  them  with  alacrity.  I  had  and  still  retain 
a  proper  sense  of  the  honour  of  sacrificing  my  property,  my  labour  and  my  ease, 
to  the  voice  of  my  country.  In  your  applause  I  shall  at  all  times  feel  myself  over- 
paid, and  if  I  miss  of  that  reward,  I  shall  console  myself  with  an  approving  con- 
science; and  I  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  give  my  tribute  of  praise  to  those  more 
Ibrtunate  men,  who  with  greater  abilities  or  better  opportunities  may  have  rendered 
you  more  essential  or  more  agreeable  services. 

As  the  address  appears,  then,  in  the  ^Pennsylvania  QazettCy  no 
small  pique  intrudes;  no  evident  sense  of  culpability  betrays  the 
author.  Morris  is  moderate  in  tone,  candid,  almost  detached.  But  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  a  similar  spirit  characterized  his 
first  drafL  His  original  composition  revealed  tension,  some  heated 
innuendoes,  and  a  fair  number  of  imprudent  aspersions.  For,  whether 
or  not  Morris  was  apprehensive  of  being  judged  culpable  by  his 
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fellow  citizens,  when  drafting  his  defense  he  was  obviously  both 
nervous  and  angry.  Genuine  interest  attaches,  accordingly,  to  the 
revisions,  excisions,  and  omissions  made  in  the  address  ""To  the 
Citizens  of  Pennsylvania"  before  it  was  sent  to  the  printer. 

The  striking  out  of  a  single  word  or  a  single  phrase  may  have  no 
particular  significance;  the  recasting  of  a  sentence  may  indicate 
nothing  more  than  a  wish  to  improve  the  style.  No  significance  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  frequency  of  such  minor  revisions  as  the  dropping 
of  an  "and"  now  and  then,  the  adding  a  "very"  to  an  adverb,  or  the 
making  "the  Goods"  in  the  manuscript  read  only  "goods"  in  the 
printed  version.  But  considerably  more  is  indicated  when,  for  ex- 
ample,  Morris  substitutes  for 

I  considered  the  attacks  made  on  me  as  the  Effects  of  Envy,  private  malice  or 
political  opposition  &  consoling  myself  in  Consciousness  of  Integrity  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  su£Fering  these  passions  &  views  to  exhaust  by  venting  themselves 
without  making  reply, 

the  following  sentence, 

I  expected  that  you,  my  Fellow  Citizens,  would  readily  discover  the  private 
Reasons  which  produced  these  attacks  and,  until  that  moment  should  arrive, 
consoled  myself  in  the  consciousness  of  innocence  &  integrity. 

It  is  much  more  politic  to  let  one's  hearers  discover  conspiracy  in  the 
attacks  of  one's  foes  than  it  is  to  point  out  the  conniving  and  malice 
of  one's  enemies.  The  orator  knew  the  unwisdom  of  the  lady  who 
protested  too  much. 

A  different  kind  of  caution  was  apparent,  however,  when  Morris 
discussed  the  prospect  of  his  making  final  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
after  the  goods  released  from  tiie  West  Indies  b^an  flowing  through 
his  warehouses.  He  first  wrote:  ''asserting  that  if  every  person  that 
has  unsettled  accounts  with  tiie  Public,  had  such  as  mine  to  produce 
there  would  have  been  little  or  no  depreciation**  Then  he  changed 
"asserting"  to  "wishing,"  and  dropped  his  "if";  and,  timid  about 
the  use  of  the  phrase,  ^^  little  or  no  depreciation**  thought  it  wise  to 
omit  it.  The  clause  which  he  eventually  substituted,  "wishing  that:: 
every  person  connected  with  the  Public  had  such  accounts  as  mine 
to  produce,"  pleased  him  better;  and,  indeed,  it  indicated  a  certain 
serenity — evidence  of  Morris*  intention  to  carry  all  with  an  even  air. 

Subsequently,  he  discussed  the  town  meeting  in  May  and  quoted 
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in  full  Rivington's  charge  in  Dunlap's  ¥acket  of  June  3.  In  this 
section  his  revisions  were  all  additions.  He  excised  nothing,  or 
nothing  of  any  conceivable  importance;  and  his  observations  on  the 
several  statistics  of  depreciation  were  left  unchanged.  However,  when 
in  his  heat  about  Rivington  he  wrote  of  that  New  York  Tory,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  use  die  Language,  but  this  author  has  dared  to  prostitute 
his  pen  most  shamefully";  and  "of  course,  this  writer  is  expressly 
guilty  of  gross  misrepresentation,"  he  decided  to  be  moderate— and 
forewent  the  use  of  either  phrase. 

In  addition,  Morris  was  politic  enough  to  omit  a  fling  at  a  more 
creditable  censor.  Daniel  Roberdeau,  who  had  been  Morris'  colleague 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  town 
meeting  in  May  when  Morris'  name  was  publicly  impugned.  As  it 
happened,  Roberdeau's  own  business  affairs  were  at  least  as  question- 
able as  were  Morris'.  This  the  latter  knew  and  in  a  marginal  addition 
he  remarked  bitterly  upon  Roberdeau's  indulgence  in  a  practice 
which 

^would  no  doubt  be  classed  Criminal  in  me,  however  it  might  be  proper  in  the 
aighteous  chairman  of  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  25  May  last.  This  Gentleman^ 
after  sitting  as  chairman  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  the  price  of 
imported  goods,  asked  2500  per  cent  for  a  bill  of  Exchange  a  few  days  after,  and 
actually  sold  it  at  2000  per  cent  although  the  current  rate  was  1500  per  cent. 

Then,  having  expressed  either  his  feelings  or  his  convictions,  Morris 
chose  to  pull  his  punch;  and  it  is  as  well  for  the  names  of  both  men 
that  he  spared  General  Roberdeau  this  retaliatory  thrust. 

The  printed  form  of  the  long  middle  part  of  Morris'  speech,  dis- 
cussing his  correspondence  with  his  critics  and  his  more  friendly 
associates,  contains  but  brief  verbal  changes.  In  the  following  part, 
however,  many  modifications  occur.  Morris  revised  his  phraseology, 
made  marginal  additions,  and  excised  matter  from  both  marginal 
additions  and  the  phrases  earliest  employed.  In  one  instance  he 
abandoned  a  sentence  which,  if  true,  would  certainly  have  added 
force  to  his  position:  "Those  who  were  my  competitors  in  that 
business  never  charged  me  with  raising  prices  to  increase  commis- 
sions, and  if  that  had  been  my  practice  they  would  not  have  been 
silent."  Then,  to  add  strength  to  his  ironic  conjecture  regarding  the 
folly  of  sacrificing  an  employer's  interest,  he  changed  an  ejaculatory 
"for  what?"  to  the  scornful  and  eflFective,  "For  an  increase  of  com- 
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mission  paid  to  me  in  Continental  paper  money  which  at  the  same 
time  the  Committee  supposed  me  to  be  rendering  of  no  value." 

Coming  to  an  assertion  of  his  patriotism  from  Stamp  Act  daysfcj 
forward  through  the  worst  days  of  the  American  cause,  Morris 
curiously  enough  chose  to  omit  a  phrase  which  it  should  have  been 
no  immodesty  to  include.  Speaking  of  the  usefulness  of  his  activities  ._. 
he  remarked,  "of  which  there  is  abundant  proof  in  Public  Record^s 
and  Public  Letters  of  that  time."  i 

Morris  was  not  altogether  adept  about  justifying  himself  evert 
when  he  was  on  the  surest  of  historical  grounds.  Evidence  of  a  similaj* 
reticence  appears  a  few  sentences  farther  on.  After  he  had  told  of  his 
contributions  to  the  life  of  the  Philadelphia  community,  he  wrote, 
"These  things  I  would  not  offer  to  public  consideration  was  there 
not  an  evident  design  to  undermine  me  in  the  public  opinion."  Sub- 
sequently, he  changed  this  to  the  rather  more  flamboyant,  "It  gives 
me  Pain  to  mention  these  things,  but  the  God  of  all  knows  it  is  not 
from  a  Disposition  to  boast  my  own  Powers  but  a  sincere  and  honest 
Desire  to  possess  as  much  of  your  esteem  as  I  know  myself  to  de- 
serve." But  apparently  he  felt  the  revision  to  be  too  histrionic,  and 
he  struck  out  "but  the  God  of  all  knows."  An  excess  of  feeling,  he 
realized,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  paraded  by  a  gentleman. 

Morris  manifested  another  reserve  when  he  treated  the  subject  of 
his  own  sales.  Having  noted  that  he  always  sold  off  his  cargoes 
promptly,  he  put  down  a  phrase  excepting  "the  remainder  of  the 
Polacre's  cargo,"  then  removed  his  exception;  and  finally  found  it 
wise  not  to  venture  at  all  his  original  sentence:  "I  have  never  bought 
from  others  to  sell  again,  except  the  remainder  of  the  Polacre's 
cargo  now  on  hand."  Further  mention  of  that  topic,  he  knew,  was 
like  pouring  oil  on  a  blazing  fire,  and  he  forbore  to  raise  the  moot 
subject.  With  regard  to  his  own  respect  for  the  credit  of  the  paper 
currency  he  was  also  a  little  diffident.  Having  begun,  "1  have 
always  valued,"  he  changed  "valued"  to  "paid  too  much  respect  to 
the  credit  of  paper  for  my  own  interest."  Then  he  omitted  a  clause 
as  to  the  profits  he  had  lost  by  "attachment  to  it"  [the  paper 
currency].  Evidently  Morris  thought  it  poor  strategy  for  a  reputably 
rich  merchant  to  acknowledge  that  any  pecuniary  advantage  had 
come  to  him  through  either  depreciation  or  appreciation.  It  was 
more  politic  to  conjecture  the  fortune  he  might  have  made  by  sly 
practices  than  to  seem  to  have  one. 
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Something  more  than  mere  politic  argument  characterized  the 
last  few  paragraphs  of  Morris'  speech.  Having  referred  to  the  com- 
parative number  of  his  enemies,  he  was  tempted  to  boast  of  having 
friends  also,  especially  two  who  will  not  "silently  see  me  run  down," 
then  thoughtfully  dropped  the  allusion  in  order  to  stand  squarely 
on  his  own  fttt.  Morris'  references  to  those  who  were  his  political 
enemies  because  of  his  attitude  toward  the  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion were  also  tempered.  He  struck  out  a  petulant  declaration  of  how 
"heartily  tired"  he  was  of  holding  public  office,  and  a  request  to  his 
fellow  citizens  to  find  some  one  else  to  take  his  place.  He  weighed 
discriminatingly  both  the  tone  and  the  substance  of  his  peroration, 
and  kept  modifying  his  sentences  until  he  had  rounded  out  every- 
thing suitably.  All  that  he  had  to  say  of  partisanship,  of  free  play 
for  free  opinion,  of  his  own  innocence,  of  his  indifference  to  office,  of 
the  proper  ends  of  good  government,  of  the  duty  of  citizens  to  the 
state  in  times  of  danger — all  these  he  says  with  a  fine  balance  of 
fervor  and  intelligence.  So  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  Morris 
was  evidendy  satisfied  that  he  had  established — or  re-established — 
his  reputation  for  candid  and  honest  dealings. 

Morris  did  not  easily  forget  the  criticism  poured  upon  him  in  1779. 
When  in  1781  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Finance  was  offered 
him  by  the  Continental  Congress,  he  deferred  his  formal  acceptance 
until  that  body  had  agreed  to  permit  him  the  same  privileges  in 
private  transactions  that  other  merchants  had.*  Once  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  office,  however,  Morris  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
use  of  his  prerogatives  while  he  held  it,  lest  he  should  give  rise  "to 
illiberal  reflections,  equally  painful  to  me  and  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic." This,  and  his  careful  preservation  of  the  papers  connected  with 
the  affair  of  the  VictoriouSy  show  the  considerable  personal  impor- 
tance Robert  Morris  attached  to  the  matter  and  to  his  vindication, 

Harrisburg  Hubertis  Cummings 

4  Morris'  scruples  with  regard  to  his  accepting  the  Superintendency  of  Finance  and  his 
behavior  after  assuming  it  are  fully  set  forth  by  William  Graham  Sumner:  The  Financier  and 
the  Finances  of  the  American  Revolution  (1891),  I,  264-269. 

An  interesting  letter  to  General  Washington  from  Morris,  of  June  15,  178 1,  on  his  post- 
poning his  acceptance,  occurs  in  Jared  Sparks'  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution  (1853),  III, 
339-341.  There  the  writer  not  only  discusses  briefly  the  importance  of  the  office  and  what 
must  be  its  purposes  but  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  wish  to  forego,  by  taking  it  too  early, 
his  seat  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  lest  he  lose  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  certain 
legisladon  pending  in  that  body. 


The  <iy\(Caking  of  a  Financier: 

Albert  Qallatin  in  the  Pennsylvania  ^Assembly 

IN  the  annals  of  American  public  finance  Albert  Gallatin,  adopted 
son  of  Pennsylvania,  is  credited  with  two  notable  achievements: 
As  a  member  of  the  cabinets  of  Presidents  Jefferson  and  MacH- 
8on,  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  man.^  More  important,  the  record  he  achieved  during  his 
twelve  years  in  that  office  places  him  second  only  to  Alexander 
Hamilton.  His  claim  to  pre-eminence  in  the  field  of  finance  is  further 
strengthened  by  his  leadership  of  the  JefiFersonians  in  Congress  dur- 
ing the  years  1793  to  180 1,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  telling 
criticisms  of  the  Federalist  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Hamilton  and 
Wolcott;  and  by  his  work  as  spokesman  for  the  New  York  City 
banking  community  during  the  1830's. 

How  did  Gallarin  acquire  his  uncommon  knowledge  of  public 
finance  ?  There  is  little  in  the  details  of  the  first  three  decades  of  Ws 
life  to  provide  an  answer  to  that  question.  Born  in  Geneva  in  1761, 
scion  of  an  aristocratic  but  not  noble  family,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  famous  Academy  of  his  native  city.  Migrating  to  America  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  spent  a  checkered  and  aimless  decade  tutoring  at 
Harvard  College,  trading  on  the  Maine  frontier,  acting  as  an  inter- 
preter and  partner  to  a  French  speculator  in  western  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  lands.  Finally  he  became  a  storekeeper  and  farmer  in 
Fayette  County  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  His  innate  interest 
in  politics  led  to  his  election  as  a  representative  of  the  county  to  the 
convention  which  drew  up  the  state  Constitution  of  1790.* 

1  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  was  a  close  runner-up,  serving  a  total  of  eleven  and  a  half  yeara, 
from  January,  1934,  to  July,  1945.  Gallatin  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  May, 
1 801,  to  February,  1814,  or  twelve  years  and  nine  months.  It  is  true  that  Gallatin  spent  the 
last  nine  months  of  his  secretaryship  in  Europe  on  a  diplomatic  mission;  but  even  so,  his  active 
tenure  was  six  months  longer  than  Morgenthau's. 

9  Gallatin's  early  career  may  be  traced  in  Henry  Adams,  Life  oj  Albert  QaUatin  (Philadd- 
phia,  1879),  1-83. 
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It  was  while  Gallatin  was  serving  four  terms  as  a  representative  of 
Fayette  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  1790- 
1793  and  1 794-1 795,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty- 
four,  that  he  first  developed  his  latent  capacities  for  public  finance.' 

During  these  years  Pennsylvania  had  great  need  for  a  man  with 
the  talents  of  Gallatin.  Since  1781,  when  Robert  Morris  left  the 
assembly  for  national  service,  the  legislature  had  had  no  member 
whose  financial  ability  was  first-rate.  The  state  finances,  governed 
only  by  expediency  and  improvisation,  had  steadily  grown  more 
chaotic*  Probably  it  was  only  by  happy  chance  that,  at  the  start  of 
Hs  first  session  in  the  house,  Gallatin  was  appointed  one  of  the 
twenty-one  members  of  the  powerful  ways  and  means  conunittee.' 
But  as  the  conunittee  went  about  its  task  of  considering  the  state's 
financial  policy,  Gallatin's  rare  capacities  quickly  became  apparent 
to  his  fellow  members.  The  result  was  that  the  writing  of  the  com- 
mittee's reports  and  leadership  in  the  discussion  of  financial  questions 
fdl  to  him  throughout  his  years  in  the  assembly.* 

In  approaching  the  problems  of  public  finance,  Gallatin  was 
grtady  influenced  by  his  Genevan  heritage.^  In  his  native  city,  as  he 
luiew  from  personal  observation  and  had  been  reminded  by  a  reading 
of  Montesquieu's  The  Spirit  of  J^wSy  the  children  of  a  bankrupt  were 
haired  fix>m  the  important  civic  offices  so  long  as  their  father's  debts 
remained  unpaid.*  The  same  spirit,  Gallatin  believed,  must  be  prac- 

'The  iBterett  which  GalUdn  showed,  as  an  assemblyman,  in  the  problems  of  western 
BomsTiTania  is  treated  in  Raymond  Walters,  Jr.,  ''Spokesman  of  the  Frontier,"  Pentuyl- 
wus  History^  July,  1946. 

^  Robert  L.  Branhouae,  The  Counter-Revolution  in  Pennsyhumia,  lyy^-ij^  (Harrisboig, 

'942)f  94/f  108-112,  131-IJ4,  17^172- 

^Pennsyhkmis  House  Journal^  1790-1791,  7. 
^  Adams,  op.  cit.^  85. 

7  These  views  on  public  morality  are  stated  in  Biographical  Memoir  of  Albert  Gallatin 
[reprinted  from  the  Democratic  Review  for  June,  1843]  (New  York,  1843),  9,  10.  It  is  probable 
chat  Gallatin  personally  contributed  to  the  writing  of  the  sketch. 

8  The  Biographical  Memoir  dtes  (p.  10)  the  following  quotation  from  Montesquieu: 
"^Admirable  is  the  law  of  Geneva  which  excludes  from  the  magistracy,  and  even  from  the 
admittance  into  the  great  council,  the  children  of  those  who  have  lived  or  died  insolvent, 
csBcepc  they  have  discharged  their  father's  debts.  It  has  this  effect:  it  creates  a  confidence  in 
the  merchants,  in  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  dty  itself.  There  the  credit  of  the  individual  still 
has  all  the  weight  of  public  credit.*'  Montesquieu,  The  Spirit  of  Laws  (Nugent  transladon). 
Book  XX,  Chapter  18,  No.  16. 
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ticed  in  public  life,  lest  a  "free  nation"  fall  into  "disgrace."*  Mon 
over,  a  public  debt  tended  to  increase  artificially  the  inequality  of 
the  fortunes  of  individual  citizens;  if  it  became  a  permanent  policjr^ 
the  payment  of  interest  upon  it  would  become  a  permanent  tax  upon, 
the  industrious  to  support  the  idle.^® 

Such  a  philosophy  was  not  a  popular  one  in  the  United  States  in 
1790.  Some  members  of  the  Federalist  party  were  wont  to  quotie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Alexander  Hamilton  as  believing  that  a 
public  debt,  or  at  least  a  funded  debt,  was  a  national  blessing;  for  it 
would  attach  men  of  wealth  to  the  government.^^    The  record  which 
Gallatin's  party  colleagues  had  made  in  the  assembly,  marked  by 
free-handed  appropriations  and  by  a  disinclination  to  levy  com- 
pensatory taxes,  suggested  that  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti- 
Federalists,  too,  were  not  anxious  to  challenge  the  Hamiltonian 
philosophy.^*  Gallatin  succeeded  in  persuading  not  only  his  own 
group,  but  also  the  Federalist  majority  in  the  assembly,  to  enact  a 
state  financial  program  based  upon  his  Genevan  philosophy. 

In  his  first  statement  to  the  house  on  finance — the  report  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee  of  February  8,  1791" — Gallatin  pointed 
out  that  the  state  had  thirteen  principal  debts,  totaling  about 
£400,000,  which  were  already  due  or  would  come  due  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  state  had  on  hand,  or  was  likely  to  come  into 
possession  of,  approximately  £125,000.  Thus  the  deficit  was  likely 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  £275,000. 

But  Gallatin,  in  accordance  with  his  Genevan  canons  of  justice, 
felt  that  besides  the  thirteen  debts  the  state  had  one  other  significant 
obligation  to  settle.  This  obligation  was  an  outgrowth  of  Secretary 
Hamilton's  recently  enacted  measure  whereby  the  federal  govern- 
ment assumed  the  debts  which  the  states  had  contracted  during  the 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  Confederation.  Under  this 
act,  the  federal  government  was  to  pay  the  creditors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania $2,200,000 — four-ninths  of  it  in  government  stock  bearing  six 

0  Pennsylvania  House  Journal^  1790- 1 791,  163. 

10  Biographical  Memoir^  9. 

n  Hamilton's  views  on  this  question  are  traced  by  Fritz  Redlich  in  "A  Nadonal  Debt  is  a 
National  Blessing,"  printed  in  his  Essays  in  American  Economic  History  (New  York,  1944), 
177-179. 

W  Brunhouse,  op.  cit.^  ^^Jf^  108-112,  131-134,  170-172. 

13  The  report  is  printed  in  full  in  Pennsyhania  House  Journal^  I790~i79i>  162-173. 
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per  cent  interest  starting  in  1792;  one-third  of  it  in  government  stock 

bearing  three  per  cent  interest  starting  in  1792;  and  two-ninths  of  it 

in  government  stock  bearing  six  per  cent  interest  starting  in  1 800." 

To  Gallatin  it  seemed  that  Secretary  Hamilton's  plan,  as  it 

aflFected  Pennsylvania,  had  three  notable  flaws.  For  one,  the  setting 

of  the  state  debt  at  $2,200,000  was  arbitrary;  Hamilton  had  not 

taken  the  trouble  to  discover  by  "the  settlement  of  accounts  what 

was  actually  and  justly  due  to  each  State."  Moreover,  the  conversion 

of  one-third  of  the  debt  into  three  per  cent  stock  appeared  to  Gallatin 

equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent  on  that  part  of  the  debt. 

Finally,  the  postponement  for  a  decade  of  any  interest  on  one-third 

of  the  principal  was  another  indefensible  default.  He  therefore  urged, 

later  in  the  spring  of  1791,  that  the  state  issue  certificates  to  its 

creditors  to  make  up  the  diflFerence  between  the  nominal  value  of  its 

Revolutionary  War  debts  and  the  amount  the  federal  government 

M  agreed  to  pay  them.^*  As  subsequently  worked  out,  this  meant 

the  issuance  of  certificates  to  the  amount  of  £135,000,  with  annual 

interest  charges  of  about  £5,675." 

Happily,  as  Gallatin  observed  in  the  February,  1791,  report,  the 
state  had  ample  resources  to  meet  these  obligations.  Most  important 
were  its  vast  tracts  of  valuable  unsettled  land  and  a  sizable  sum  of 
vrears  due  on  land  already  sold.  Secondly,  the  state  owned  almost 
£450,000  of  United  States  certificates  which  it  had  received  from  the 
federal  government  under  the  debt  assumption  plan.  It  could  also 
count  on  regular  amounts  from  the  state  excise,  and  other  direct 
taxes  and  duties.  There  was  some  feeling,  especially  among  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  that  the  state  ought  to  discontinue  the  direct  taxes  com- 
pletely and  at  once.  Gallatin  differed  with  his  colleagues,  insisting 
that,  although  some  reductions  might  be  made,  these  sources  of  in- 
come would  still  have  to  be  utilized  until  the  state  was  out  of  debt. 
He  was  equally  firm  in  opposing  the  suggestion  that  any  of  the  paper 
money  the  state  had  issued  during  the  Confederation  period  and 
which  was  now  lying  in  the  state  treasurer's  office  should  be  reissued 
as  a  means  of  affording  the  commonwealth  financial  assistance. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  Pennsylvania,  it  seemed  to  Gallatin, 

14  Annsb  of  Congress^  ist  Gnig.,  ind  Sess.,  224J-2251. 

1^  Bicgrapkical  Memoir,  10. 

10  Pcmuyhimia  House  Joumol,  1791-1792,  159. 
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arose  because  the  debts  of  the  state  were  all  due  at  the  moment 
while  its  assets  would  become  available  gradually,  over  a  period  oj 
years.  As  a  first  step  toward  meeting  all  its  obligations,  the  state 
ought  to  fund  its  debt.  Toward  this  end  Gallatin  recommended  three 
specific  operations.  The  state's  outstanding  obligation  was  approxi- 
mately £2oo,oco  still  owed  to  the  Penn  family  for  its  estates  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  loan  to  pay  this  sum  at  once  ought  to  be  negotiated 
in  Europe,  preferably  in  the  Netherlands;  the  public  lands  should 
be  pledged  as  collateral.  To  meet  the  current  expenses  of  govern- 
ment and  outstanding  warrants,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  £60,000 
ought  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  North  America  in  Philadel- 
phia; for  this,  the  sums  currently  receivable  by  the  state  might  be 
pledged.  Lastly,  the  United  States  certificates  held  by  the  state 
should  be  subscribed  to  a  loan  shortly  to  be  floated  by  the  federal 
government;  the  interest  received  on  this  investment  should  be  used 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  European  and  Bank  of  North  America 
loans. 

With  a  single  minor  change,  every  one  of  Gallatin's  recommenda- 
tions was  enacted  into  legislation  by  the  assembly  during  the  spring 
of  1791.  The  state  treasurer  was  directed  to  subscribe  all  the  United 
States  certificates  belonging  to  the  commonwealth  to  the  new  fed- 
eral loan;"  the  governor  was  authorized  to  borrow  £60,000  from  the 
Bank  of  North  America  to  meet  current  operating  expenses;"  enough 
of  the  federal  stock  was  to  be  sold  to  complete  the  payments  to  the 
Penn  family;"  the  treasurer  was  forbidden  to  reissue  state  paper 
money,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  redemption  of  most  that 
was  still  outstanding;""  and  the  state  was  to  give  its  creditors  who 
subscribed  to  the  federal  debt  assumption  loan  special  certificates 
pledging  the  payment  of  the  full  interest  denied  by  the  complicated 
provisions  of  Secretary  Hamilton's  debt  assumption  plan."  Gallatin 
was  particularly  pleased  that  this  last  measure  received  the  support 
of  his  Anti-Federalist  colleagues,  for  few  of  them  held  any  of  the 

1'  A.  J.  DnUas  (editor),  Loan  o/tht  Cammonwiallh  of  Ptnmylvania  (Philadelphia,  1795),  lU, 

ISDallas,  o;j.  ri/..  Ill,  si-JS. 
isDallas,D;..ci/.,  Ill,  67-71. 
«>  Dalias,  ep.  eii..  Ill,  51-JS. 
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United  States  certificates  and  most  of  them  were  inclined  to  regard 
the  numerous  Federalists  who  did  as  sordid  speculators." 

The  full  significance  of  this  set  of  legislation  was  revealed  in  the 
report  of  the  ways  and  means  conunittee  which  Gallatin  presented  at 
the  next  session.  The  state's  probable  revenues  for  1792,  he  was  able 
to  write  jubilantly,  amounted  to  £135,000,  its  probable  expenditures 
to  £132,000.  Thus,  thanks  to  Gallatin's  efforts,  Pennsylvania  was 
Qow  on  what  present-day  financiers  would  describe  as  a  ''pay-as- 
you-go'*  basis." 

The  accomplishment  gratified  Gallatin  for  two  reasons.  No  longer 
would  it  be  necessary  to  continue  the  unpopular  direct  taxes.  Fur- 
theraiore,  the  funding  of  the  debt,  which  he  had  considered  at  best  a 
temporary  expedient,  could  now  be  stopped.  As  he  set  forth  in  the 
ways  and  means  committee  report  of  February  22,  1792,  he  and  his 
fellow  committeemen  were  "  fully  convinced  that  owing  a  debt  can- 
not contribute  more  to  the  welfare,  happiness  and  real  opulence  of  a 
peoi^e  than  a  private  debt  contributes  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  an  individual,  and  that  therefore  it  is  as  much  the  interest  as  the 
duty  of  a  nation  to  pay,  and  not  to  fund  its  debts,  whenever  it  is 
enabled  so  to  do." 

Fortunately,  Gallatin  pointed  out,  Pennsylvania  possessed  the 
means  by  which  it  might  pay  off  its  debts  completely.  The  means  was 
its  three  per  cent  United  States  stock,  the  market  value  of  which  had 
risen  since  the  commonwealth  had  acquired  it.  Gallatin  proposed 
that  the  state  sell  enough  of  this  to  retire  the  £135,000  of  special 
certificates  it  had  issued  to  compensate  its  creditors  against  the  op- 
eration of  the  federal  assumption  law,  and  also  to  retire  all  the  paper 
money  known  as  "dollar  money"  which  the  state  had  issued  in  1780. 
In  all,  these  debts  amounted  to  well  over  £150,000,  and  their  pay- 
ment would  save  the  state  more  than  £5,750  annually  in  inter- 
est.** The  plan  was  translated  into  law  without  change  during  the 
spring  of  1792.**  By  the  following  December  Governor  MifHin  was 
able  to  report  triumphantly  that  all  the  state's  war  debts  had  been 

3>  Biop-apAuaJ  Afemoir,  la 
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paid.'*  To  celebrate  the  accomplishment  the  legislature  repealed  all 
the  direct  taxes,  as  Gallatin  had  urged." 

Pennsylvania  was  able  to  achieve  this  happy  consummation  prin- 
cipally because  a  brisk  market  existed  for  its  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  and  because  it  was  collecting,  during  these  years  of  prosperity, 
considerable  sums  in  back  taxes.  In  this  situation  Gallatin  sensed 
new  dangers.  He  feared  that,  if  a  large  surplus  began  to  accumulate 
in  the  treasury,  a  free-handed  legislature  might  squander  it  on  use- 
less projects."  Moreover,  he  realized  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  lands 
would  be  sold,  and  all  the  tax  arrears  would  be  collected.  It  seemed  to 
him  imperative  that  before  that  should  happen  the  state's  resources 
be  placed  upon  "a  permanent  and  beneficial  footing."  ' 

He  broached  his  plan  for  achieving  that  Utopian  goal  in  a  ways  aoj 
means  committee  report  submitted  to  the  house  in  February,  1793 
The  legislature,  he  proposed,  should  charter  a  Bank  of  PennsylvanU 
This  institution  would  enjoy  a  relationship  to  the  state  governmeoi 
roughly  comparable  to  that  existing  between  the  Bank  of  the  Unitet 
States  and  the  federal  government.  The  state  would  become  a  sub 
stantial  stockholder  of  the  bank,  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  fo 
its  subscription  through  the  sale  of  the  United  States  stock  it  stil 
owned,  from  various  unappropriated  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  fa; 
pledging  unsold  lands  and  tax  arrearages.  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvani 
would  be  required  to  pay  six  per  cent  interest  on  its  stock,  providin 
the  state  with  an  income  which,  it  was  estimated,  would  cover  si 
the  regular  expenses  of  government.  The  bank  would  also  berequirtt 
to  make  a  sizable  loan  to  the  state  so  that  it  might  establish  a  loai 
office  in  each  county.  The  Bank  of  North  America  was  to  be  pel 
mitted  to  subscribe  to  the  new  bank  if  it  would  relinquish  its  ow 
charter.^ 

By  inserting  these  last  two  provisions  Gallatin  was  attempting  ti 
meet  economic  grievances  of  the  Anti-Federalist  group.  The  idea  a 
the  loan  office  was  designed  to  please  the  farmers,  who  had  long  de- 
clared that  the  only  two  banks  in  Pennsylvania — ^the  Bank  of  Nord 
America  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — were  of  no  use  because 


26  Pcnniyhania  Senate  Journal,  1791-1793,  10. 
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they  refused  mortgages  on  rural  land  and  property.  The  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America  was  largely  held  by  members  of  the  Fed- 
eralist party.  Since  its  founding  in  1781  the  bank  had  paid  large 
dividends  to  its  stockholders  and  there  had  been  a  concerted  cam- 
paign by  their  political  opponents,  especially  those  from  the  West, 
to  deprive  it  of  its  charter.*® 

To  the  eastern  Federalists,  Gallatin's  suggestion  appeared  to  be  a 
renewal  of  the  Westerners*  war  on  their  bank,  perhaps  even  an 
attempt  to  establish  an  Anti-Federalist  bank  within  the  state.'^  Dur- 
ing the  assembly  debates  a  Federalist  leader,  Robert  Hare  of  Phila- 
delphia County,  suggested  that  if  the  state  had  funds  to  invest,  it 
should  deposit  them  in  the  Bank  of  North  America.  With  two  banks 
already  operating  within  its  borders,  he  added,  Pennsylvania  had  no 
need  for  another. 

Gallatin  replied  that  it  would  lower  the  dignity  of  the  state  to 
have  to  continue  to  do  business  with  a  private  institution  such  as  the 
Bank  of  North  America.  He  recalled  the  "humiliating  terms"  im- 
posed by  that  bank  when  the  state  negotiated  a  loan  two  years 
cariicr.  The  Bank  of  North  America  had  demonstrated  at  that  time, 
he  added,  that  it  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  state  government  as  far 
as  it  would  an  individual.  Further,  Gallatin  flatiy  denied  Hare's 
daim  that  the  state  already  possessed  ample  banking  facilities.  As 
tilings  now  stood,  he  said,  because  of  their  "want  of  capital "  banks 
gave  fair  discounts  at  some  times  and  none  at  all  at  others.  Even 
the  friends  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  recognized  this,  for  they 
^cre  seeking  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  their  institution.  A  third 
hank  was  desirable  because  it  would  increase  the  banking  capital 
within  the  state. 

Much  of  the  discussion  in  the  assembly  centered  about  the  political 
^d  constitutional  implications  of  the  proposal.  The  assets  of  the 
state.  Hare  asserted,  were  already  well  invested  in  United  States 
stock  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  that  form.  To  this 
Gallatin  retorted  that  no  government  ought  to  depend  upon  another 
for  revenue  and  feel  the  effects  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  other's 

so  John  T.  HMswoTxhj  Financing  an  Empire:  History  of  Banking  in  Pennsylvania  (Chicago, 
192^),  I,  52-60;  Brunhoiue,  op,  ciL^  in,  112,  150,  151,  173-175,  195-197. 

n  For  reports  of  the  house  debates  on  the  proposal,  see  General  Advertiser^  Philadelphia, 
February  14,  16,  18,  1793. 
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credit.  In  an  allusion  to  the  political  opposition  that  was  coalescing 
throughout  the  nation  against  Secretary  Hamilton's  financial  sys- 
tem, Gallatin  declared  that  no  part  of  it  was  "more  obnoxious"  than 
the  assumption  of  state  debts.  "If  that  system  were  shaken  for  any 
cause,"  he  warned,  the  value  of  United  States  stock  would  surely 
be  disturbed.  He  pointed  out  that  many  states  held  none  of  the 
stock;  they  might  use  their  influence  in  Congress  to  withhold  interest     j 
on  it.  Pennsylvania,  he  said,  had  aided  the  national  government  by     ! 
subscribing  to  the  stock  when  the  federal  union's  credit  "most     \ 
wanted  support."  Now  that  its  credit  was  firmly  established,  the 
state  was  no  longer  bound  "to  support  the  monied  interest  of  the    j 
United  States." 

It  was  generally  agreed,  Gallatin  maintained,  that  the  Bank  of  the  I 
United  States  had  enormously  increased  the  prestige  and  power  of 
the  federal  government.  A  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  would  perform  a 
comparable  service  for  the  state  government.  Moreover,  he  added,  if 
there  were  any  basis  to  the  fear  that  the  federal  government  was 
acquiring  undue  power,  a  state  bank  would  help  "counteract"  that 
tendency  and  help  "restore"  the  balance  between  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  "established  by  the  constitution." 

Through  two  acts  passed  in  the  spring  of  1793  the  assembly 
adopted  every  one  of  Gallatin's  suggestions.  A  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000;  of  this  the  state 
took  one-third."  The  institution  was  required  to  lend  $500,000  to  the 
state  to  establish  a  loan  office  in  each  county."  Time  proved  the 
legislation  disappointing  in  two  respects.  The  terms  under  which  the 
loan  office  could  offer  mortgages  were  so  unattractive  that  few  farm-  - 
ers  applied.*^  The  Bank  of  North  America,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
never  took  the  option  of  relinquishing  its  charter  to  the  new  bank.. 
But  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  with  branches  in  several  cities,  en— 
joyed  a  useful  and  profitable  career  until  long  after  Gallatin's  death.'^ 
Gallatin  himself  correctly  assessed  the  value  of  the  charter  of  the 
bank  when  he  wrote  that  "this  and  subsequent  investments  enabled 
Pennsylvania  to  defray  out  of  the  dividends  all  the  expenses  of 

»  Dallas,  op.  ciL,  III,  323-33S' 
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government  without  any  direct  tax    during  the   forty  ensuing 
vears."** 


Probably  the  most  onerous  and  thankless  assignment  which  Galla- 
tin had  to  perform  while  in  the  assembly  was  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  John  Nicholson  as  comptroller  general  of  the  commonwealth. 
Nicholson,  a  man  of  Anti-Federalist  proclivities,  had  held  the  office 
since  1782;*^  but  it  was  not  until  1793  that  any  suspicion  was  stirred 
that  he  was  using  his  position  for  personal  gain.  On  April  3  Gallatin 
and  his  fellow  members  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  reported 
evidence  that  Nicholson  had  recently  juggled  the  state's  accounts  in 
such  a  way  that  he  had  received  more  than  $60,000  in  payment  for 
a  type  of  certificate  which  a  law  passed  four  years  earlier  had  de- 
clared not  to  be  an  obligation  of  the  state.  The  committee  proposed 
that  Nicholson  be  impeached  "for  a  high  misdemeanor"  and  that  a 
house  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  all  his  records  and  report 
at  the  August  session  of  the  legislature." 

The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  house;  and  Gallatin  found  him- 
self, as  a  member  of  a  three-man  committee,  spending  the  long, 
humid  days  of  a  Philadelphia  summer,  ferreting  out  the  facts.* 
Nicholson  did  not  prove  very  co-operative,  supplying  data  only  under 
pressure.  Even  then,  the  reports  he  provided  in  many  cases  were  no 
more  illuminating  than  those  already  in  print.  The  committeemen 
decided  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  inquiry,  looking  into  the  ac- 
counts of  all  state  officers,  including  county  treasurers,  militia  lieu- 
tenants, and  prothonotaries.*®  The  voluminous,  detailed  analysis  of 
the  state's  financial  transactions  which  they  presented  to  the  house 
soon  after  it  convened,  furnished  ample  cause,  they  believed,  for 
amplifying  the  charges  against  Nicholson.^ 

S0  Adams,  9p.  cit.^  86. 

S7  Bmnhouse,  op,  cit.y  108,  204. 
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As  it  turned  out,  their  labors  were  in  vain.  By  early  September, 

1793,  Philadelphia  was  in  panic  over  a  yellow  fever  epidemic.  Anx- 
ious to  adjourn  so  that  they  could  get  out  of  the  city,  the  state 
senators  voted  not  to  hear  the  house's  impeachment  charges  that 
session.^  The  Nicholson  case  did  not  come  to  trial  until  the  spring  of 

1794,  when  Gallatin  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature.  The  comp- 
troller general's  prosecutors  were  unable  to  muster  a  two-thirds  vote 
on  a  single  charge,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  not  guilty.** 


The  capacities  which  Gallatin  as  an  assemblyman  developed  in 
public  finance — a  field  in  which  his  mentor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
never  more  than  a  novice — later  influenced  enormously  the  course  of 
American  political  and  economic  history.**  He  did  much  to  improve 
the  administration  of  American  fiscal  affairs,  injecting  order  and  sys- 
tem into  the  federal  system,  and  tightening  the  people's  control  over 
the  management  of  the  national  finances.  His  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  rep- 
resentatives led  him  to  campaign  successfully  for  the  creation  of  a 
comparable  committee  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  The  clear,  de- 
tailed exposition  of  the  commonwealth's  financial  condition  which 
characterized  the  statements  of  the  state  treasurer  and  his  own  re- 
ports for  the  assembly  ways  and  means  committee  caused  Gallatin, 
while  a  United  States  Senator,  to  demand  comparable  reports  from 
Secretary  Hamilton.  The  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  legislatvire  al- 
ways made  its  appropriations  for  specific  purposes  doubtless  led  him 
to  expect  and  insist  that  Congress  do  the  same. 

Gallatin's  principle  that  a  government  must  be  completely  debtless 
in  order  to  maintain  its  honor  brought  happy  results  when  it  was 
adopted  by  Pennsylvania;  this  encouraged  him,  as  a  Congressman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  demand  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment also  put  it  into  practice.  In  doing  so,  he  insisted  that  the  gov- 
ernment exercise  the  strictest  economy  and  eschew  the  seductive 

tt  Pemmsykmmm  Setmte  /•■ntd^  ^79^^^793»  ^9^  ^99;  GmlUtiii  to  Hmnnah  Nicholson, 
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Hamiltonian  doctrine  that  public  debt  could  be  reduced  by  means  of 
a  sinking  fund.  The  conviction  he  had  voiced  as  an  assemblyman  that 
sccises  were  inordinately  costly  to  collect  and  vexatious  to  the  people 
>rompted  him  to  obtain  their  repeal  when  he  became  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Thus  the  apprenticeship  which  Albert  Gallatin  served  during  his 
Our  terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
>odi  the  state  and  the  nation.  By  awakening  his  latent  interest  in 
inance  and  offering  him  an  opportimity  to  develop  it,  Pennsylvania 
f^eaped  rewards  that  endured  for  more  than  a  generation.  When  he 
nioved  on  to  the  federal  scene,  the  nation  benefited  from  abilities 
that  were  thoroughly  tested  and  matured. 

Washington,  2).  C.  Raymond  Walters,  Jr. 


Jl^igh  Hunt  in  'Philadelphia 

c/f»  American  Jl^terary  Incident  of  i8oj. 

IN  1775  Isaac  Hunt  was  driven  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
in  a  wooden  cart  to  the  accompaniment  of  beating  drums  and 
the  jeers  of  spectators,  protected  from  "gross  insults  from  the: 
populace"  and  a  "good  American  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  laid  on 
with  decency"  only  by  the  company  of  Associators  who  conducted 
him  and  by  his  own  meek,  public  acknowledgment  of  loyalist  sins. 
He  had  dared  defend  a  peddler  who  sold  British  goods.^  What  is 
more,  he  had  authored  a  pamphlet  which  he  called  I'he  Political 
Family y  in  which  he  had  pled  for  "uninterrupted  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies."*  Not  long  afterwards  he 
escaped  to  England  by  way  of  the  West  Indies — we  presume  in  one 
of  the  ships  with  which  his  ingenious  father-in-law,  Stephen  Shewell, 
carried  on  a  profitable  trade  during  the  Revolution.  There,  putting 
behind  him  the  profession  of  law  in  which  he  was  beginning  to  make 
progress  in  America,  he  took  Holy  Orders  and  became  a  popular 
preacher  at  Paddington.* 

Theatrical,  fond  of  good  society,  strong  tobacco,  and  rich  port^ 
Isaac  Hunt  was  perhaps  too  pleasant  a  companion  to  rise  among  his 
more  steady  Anglican  brethren,  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  colonial, 
bom  in  Barbados  and  educated  at  William  Smith's  promising  but 
nonetheless  provincial  small  college  in  Pennsylvania.  A  choleric  man, 
he  made  haste  to  prepare  a  fifteen-page  defense  of  ^he  Case  of  Isaac 
Huniy  €sq;  of  Thiladelphiay^  which  helped  .bring  him  the  small 

1  See  William  Duane,  Jr.,  ed..  Passages  from  the  Remimhrancer  of  Christopher  MarshsU 
(Philadelphim,  1839),  43-45;  Alexander  Graydon,  Memoirs  of  m  Life  Chiefly  Passed  in  PennsjU 
9tmis  wiUdn  the  Ljut  Sixty  Years  (Harrisburg,  i8ii)yii2;  and  The  AutoHop-afhy  of  Leigh  Hunty 
with  Reminiscences  of  Frierub  mnd  Contemporaries  (New  York,  1850),  I,  16-20. 

S  The  Political  Family:  or  a  Discourse  Pointing  Out  the  Reciprocal  Adoantages^  which  Fkm 
from  an  Uninterrupted  Union  Between  Great-Britain  and  Her  American  Colonies  (Philadelpiua, 

1775)- 

3  See  Louis  Landr6,  Ltigh  Hunt  (1784-1859):  Contrihution  i  Phistoire  dm  Romsntisme 

auglais  (Paris,  *i  936),  1, 16-18. 

4  London,  J776. 
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oyalist  pension  wWch  he  was  to  mortgage  before  it  ever  came  into 
his  hands.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  he  sought  an  easy  road  to 
preferment  when  in  1784,  while  tutor  in  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  Chandos,  he  named  the  last  of  his  four  sons  James  Henry  Leigh 
in  honor  of  his  high-bom  pupil.  At  any  rate,  it  came  to  nothing,  and 
Isaac  Hunt  died  in  1 809,  impoverished  but  never  quite  embittered. 
In  addition  to  the  titles  already  mentioned  there  was  little  to  show 
for  his  lifelong  itch  for  writing  except  the  handful  of  satirical  tracts 
with  which  as  '*  Isaac  BickerstafF"  he  had  scandalized  Philadelphia 
in  1765  when  he  was  a  young  man  just  out  of  college,*  two  "dis- 
courses" published  in  London,*  and  a  pamphlet  on  Rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen  which  in  179 1  was  smothered  among  dozens  of  better  answers 
to  what  Hunt  called  the  "whimsical  attacks"  of  Tom  Paine.  There 
were  only  these,  plus  a  headful  of  titles  of  books  he  might  someday 
write,  a  list  longer — said  his  son  with  some  sympathy — than  that  of 
Rabelais.^ 

James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  never  forgave  his  American  grandfather 
Shewell  or  his  grandfather's  country  for  the  manner  in  wluch  his 
father  had  been  treated,  more  particularly  for  the  strain  and  suffer- 
ing his  mother  had  been  allowed  to  undergo  as  she  watched  her 
husband's  ignoble  passage  through  Philadelphia  streets,  as  she 
Worried  through  his  escape  from  that  turbulent  city,  and  as  two 
years  later  she  bundled  up  her  three  young  children  for  the  perilous, 
storm-tossed  voyage  which  would  allow  them  to  join  him  in  London. 
"My  father's  danger,  and  the  war-whoops  of  Indians  which  she 
lieard  in  Philadelphia,  had  shaken  her  soul  as  well  as  frame."  She 
always  seemed  old  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  with  cause.  Among  other 
things,  the  countenance  of  Tom  Paine,  who  had  visited  at  her 
father's  home,  had  "inspired  her  with  terror."  The  skirmishing  she 

6  Cari  and  Jessica  Bridcnbatigh,  Rebels  and  Gentlemen:  Philadelphia  in  the  A%e  of  Franklin 
New  York,  1942),  123-131,  present  a  delightful  exposition  of  the  background  of  Hunt's  early 
lunplileteenng.  There  is  some  doubt  that  the  thirteen  pamphlets  and  broadndes  attributed 
o  Hunt  between  1764  and  1765  in  Charles  Evans,  American  Bibliography ^  are  all  his;  see 
1 IL  Ifildebom,  "Authorship  of  a  Pennsylvania  Pamphlet  of  1764,"  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
m  or  HisToar  and  Biography,  VI  (1882),  251. 

•  Discourse  DeUoered  at  St.  PauPs  Churchy  Shadwell,  for  the  Benefit  0/  the  West  Indian 
*t^erers  of  the  Islands  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  (London,  1782)  and  A  Discourse  .  .  .  with 
•  .  Eemarks  on  the  Present  Miserable  Situation  oj  the  {jjnce  Happy)  United  States  of  America 
London,  1786). 

7  Hunt,  Autobiography,  I,  23. 
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had  seen  in  America  during  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  so 
affected  her  that  years  later  ""  the  sight  of  two  men  fighting  in  the 
streets  would  drive  her  in  tears  down  another  road."  Walking  with 
her  small  son  through  a  London  park,  "she  would  take  me  a  long 
circuit  out  of  the  way  rather  than  hazard  the  spectacle  of  the 
soldiers"  who  drilled  there.  To  her  last  days,  however,  she  was 
American,  retaining  occasional  colonial  eccentricities  of  speech: 
"haive"  for  "have,"  "shaul"  for  "shaU."  She  was  darker  than  most 
Englishwomen,  as  if  "Anglo-Americans  already  began  to  exhibit 
the  influence  of  their  climate  in  their  appearance."  Always  a  litde 
homesick,  timid  and  with  "no  accomplishments  but  the  two  best 
of  all,  a  love  of  nature  and  a  love  of  books,"  his  mother  was  per- 
manently marked  both  by  her  experiences  in  America  and  the 
hardships  which  her  wealthy  father  allowed  her  to  suffer  in  exile 
from  it.  "Never  shall  I  forget  her  face,"  her  son  vowed,  "with 
that  weary  hang  of  the  head  on  one  side,  and  that  melancholy 
smile."* 

Mary  Shewell  Hunt  was  proud  of  this  youngest  son  who  became 
so  good  a  companion  to  her.  "My  boy  Leigh,"  she  wrote  to  her 
father  in  Philadelphia,  "is  a  steady  sensible  boy  and  I  copy  some  o£ 
his  exercises  for  your  perusal.  They  are  serious  and  unconunon  foir 
his  years.  He  is  not  yet  fifteen."*  Well  may  she  have  been  proucS 
when  two  years  later  young  Leigh  became  the  talk  of  literary 
London,  as  his  verses  b^an  to  appear  regularly  in  such  periodicals 
as  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Monthly  Mirror^  and  were  repr^>- 
sented — nine  of  them — in  the  impressive  Poetical  7(egistfry  aim^ 
Repository  of  Fugitive  Verse,  for  i8oi.  Moreover,  his  collected 
Juvenilidy  "dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Leigh,*' 
contained,  said  the  reviews,  "proofs  of  genius,  and  literary  ability 
.  .  .  taste  and  ingenuity"  seldom  found  in  one  so  young. ^*  More  thafl 
eight  hundred  people  had  subscribed  for  the  volume.  Important 
among  them  were  Americans :  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States^ 
Rufus  King;  John  Trumbull,  the  painter  from  New  England  who, 
arrested  in  London  years  before  in  retribution  for  the  death  of 
Major  Andr6,  always  considered  his  deliverance  in  large  measure 

8/W.,  1,30,32,  lOI. 

*  LuKlr6,  op,  cii^  I,  30. 

10  Monthly  Mirror,  XI  (1801),  254. 
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due  to  the  friendly  intervention  of  Isaac  Hunt;"  the  young  author's 
great-uncle,  Benjamin  West,  whom  some  Americans  thought  a 
renegade  but  of  whose  position  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
all  were  proud;  and  William  Cobbett,  known  to  every  Pennsylvanian 
as  "Peter  Porcupine,"  whose  pointed  satirical  quills  had  pricked  and 
would  again  prick  them  sorely.  There  were  others:  Joseph  Gilpin, 
Samuel  Sitgreaves,  D.  Murgatroyd,  and  the  poet's  oldest  brother, 
Isaac,"  each  from  Philadelphia,  had  signed  for  a  copy.  Then — 
inevitably  perhaps — as  the  young  man's  fame  grew  through  publi- 
cation in  England  of  a  second  and  a  third  edition  of  his  astounding 
first  volume,  Philadelphia  claimed  him  her  own:  "A  youth  of 
American  origin  whose  native  powers,  fostered  by  the  discernment 
of  friends  .  .  .  have  produced  a  variety  of  original  poems,  which, 
in  fertility  of  invention,  and  vivacity  of  expression,  may  be  compared 
with  many  of  the  tardier  productions  of  veteran  wit."^' 

Stephen  Shewell,  grown  old  and  increasingly  wealthy  in  Philadel- 

pUa,  seems  also  to  have  been  proud  but  at  the  same  time  a  litde 

worried  about  this  grandson  he  had  never  seen.  "  My  grandfather," 

Leigh  Hunt  reported  blandly,  ''sensible  of  the  new  fame  of  his 

family,  but  probably  alarmed  at  the  fruidess  consequences  to  which 

it  might  lead,  sent  me  word,  that  if  I  would  come  to  Philadelphia, 

he  would  make  a  man  of  me.' "  Still  resentful  of  what  he  considered 

Shewell's  "niggardly  conduct  to  my  mother,"  the  young  poet 

declined  the  invitation  with  some  heat:  "men  grew,"  he  replied, 

in  England  as  well  as  America."  Better  perhaps!  Leigh  Hunt  never 

^tcd  the  country  which  he  characterized  as  a  nation  of  linen 

^pers,  standing  behind  the  gigantic  counter  which  they  had  built 

11  Autobiography^  Rtminiscences  ami  Letters  of  John  Trumbullyfrom  1736  to  1841  (New  York, 

*^0, 31^320. 

^  Little  is  known  of  Isaac  Hunt,  Jr.  He  had  left  England  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new 

^'orld,  prohabiy  by  1791,  when  a  letter  from  young  Leigh  to  his  aunt,  Lydia  Shewell  of  New 

York,  records  the  scvcn-year-old's  precocious  observation  concerning  his  brother  that  "a  rolling 

'^OQc  gathers  no  moss.*'  Nfrs.  Hunt  worried  about  Isaac  in  a  letter  to  her  father  in  1799,  and  in 

^^tpoke  of  him  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  as  her  "long  lost  Isaac." 

^  Landr6,  op.  cit.,  I,  21.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  recording  of  "Hunt,  I.  Mr. 

l^iiiWclph."  among  the  subscribers  to  the  Juvenilia  (p.  xix)  is  the  only  evidence  of  his  residence 

^  dut  city.  Leigh  Hunt,  Autobiography^  I,  141,  mentions  his  oldest  brother,  "who  had  been 

^i^"'  who  nearly  fifty  years  before  had  been  in  America,  and  who  "has  never  been  heard  of 

^'ice."  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  notification  of  evidence  of  young  Isaac  Hunt's  residence  in 

^^oierica  which  I  have  overlooked. 

^  Port  Folio,  III  (1803),  169. 
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along  their  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Mexico:  "Americans  are 
Englishmen  with  the  poetry  and  romance  taken  out  of  them/'**  But 
America,  and  especially  Philadelphia,  did  not  easily  forget  that 
Leigh  Hunt,  except  for  the  accident  of  his  birth  in  England,  might 
have  been  one  of  theirs. 

The  boy  poet,  or  his  more  worldly  advisers,  did,  however,  go  to 
some  pains  to  nourish  the  interest  which  America  showed  in  him. 
When  the  third  edition  of  the  Juvenilia  appeared  in  London  in  1803, 
not  only  was  there  an  increase  in  number  of  American  subscribers, 
but  many  of  them  were  also  identified— introduced,  as  it  were,  to 
English  readers — with  words  of  high  praise.  David  Rittenhouse  was 
"one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  present  age,"  as  John  Ewing 
was  *'one  of  the  first  mathematicians  and  philosophers  in  the  United 
States."  Benjamin  Rush  was  remembered  as  the  physician  '"whose 
tender  care  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens,  at  the  risque  of  his  own, 
when  the  yellow  fever  raged,  endears  his  name  to  every  philan- 
thropist in  the  old,  as  well  as  the  New  World."  John  Dickinson  was 
"the  celebrated  author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters — member  of  thc^ 
American  Congress — good,  as  well  as  great."  Nicholas  Wain  wi 
explained  as  ""in  his  youth  an  eminent  barrister  at  Philadelphia,  an( 
for  some  years  as  eminent  a  preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends- 
a  people  simple,  yet  for  the  most  part  subtle-"  More  equivocall] 
William  Franklin  was  '*son  of  the  late  ingenious  Benjamin  Franklin^Bj 
prime  conductor  of  the  American  revolution,  and  principal  founde^^f 
of  the  United  States  of  America — without  his  type  in  our  days.' 
We  suspect  the  hand  of  the  grandfather  in  these  fine  words,  for 
stands  out,  naked  in  comparison  among  them,  simply  listed 
"S.  SheweU,  esq."" 

Philadelphia  responded  by  printing  with  approbation  two  of 
yoyng  man's  poems  in  the  Vert  FtUio^  It  responded  more  cordially 
with  a  long  essay  by  '"Samuel  Saunter"  which  recommended  Hun^ 

^^  AmtUi^fjr^ky^  I»  129-ijo,  and  II>  19. 

1^  Thb  descripdoii,  if  Hiuit*s»  b  at  best  iroaic»  at  worst  S3rcopliaiitic,  for  he  later  teUs  iff 
(ANiiifra/^jr>  I»  I jo)  that  at  tlin  time  ""I  acqaired  a  cfisfike  for  mj  grandfatber's  friend 
Dr.  Frankfin,  aathor  of  Pmt  RitkmdTs  Jkmmmmck:  a  lieap^  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  "Scxwndpcl 
■Munms,***  exempiifyiog  tlie  worst  of  tlie  Bnen  drapers*  pialnnnphy. 

1*  On  the  other  hand,  ther  maj  hare  reprtstnted  bdated  apologies  from  the  Rer.  Istac 
IittBt»  who  ia  pamphlets  of  1764-1766  had  attacked  most  of  these  gcBtkmen. 

^  For  pttbhcatioB  of  HttBt*s  separate  poems  ta  the  Pmt  F^lm  see  note  aj  below. 
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as  a  deserving  object  of  American  patronage.  ""Such  juvenile  merit 
naturally  challenges  the  curiosity  of  mankind  and  such  splendour 
nothing  can  long  conceal."  It  listed  with  commendation  the  dukes, 
the  lords,  and  the  bishops  among  his  English  patrons — two  thousand 
names  including  the  ''most  eminent  characters  in  England."  It 
spoke  with  modest  approval  of  the  ''distinguished  Americans,  whom 
our  author  with  patriotic  partiality,"  had  listed  with  "affection  and 
respect."  It  made  the  most  of  the  boy's  kinship  with  Sir  Benjamin 
West — the  Vort  Folio  as  edited  by  Joseph  Dennie  was  never  one  to 
neglect  a  title — and  suggested  with  some  pardonable  local  pride 
that  as  "Sir  Benjamin  has  transplanted  himself  from  the  genial  soil 
of  a  republic  to  the  cold  and  comfortless  region  of  a  Monarchy,  he 
may  be  curious  to  discover  whether  another  Scion,  from  America, 
may  not  shoot  luxuriantly,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  foreign 
climate."  Yes,  Leigh  Hunt  belonged  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  her 
gift  to  the  great  English  world  of  letters.  His  apostrophe  "To 
Genius"  was  reprinted  entire;  lines  from  "The  Progress  of  Painting" 
were  copied,  witii  some  variations  from  the  original-American  im- 
provements, perhaps — in  phrasing  and  punctuation.  His  "The 
Palace  of  Pleasure"  was  quoted  with  great  approval:  not  in  the 
fury  ^tuetiy  in  Shenstone's  Schoolmistress y  or  Thomson's  Castle  of 
Indolence  was  there  to  be  found  more  vivid  personification ! 

Then,  in  the  final  two  paragraphs,  comes  the  whole  point  of  the 
essay:  "A  proposal  has  been  issued,  in  this  city,  for  the  republication 
of  these  poems,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author**  A  nation  of  linen 
drapers,  indeed!  The  young  poet  deserved  American  patronage. 
"We  are  not  to  calculate,  with  pedlar's  slate  and  pencil  ...  a 
Poet's  receipt  and  expenditure."  Philadelphia's  would  be  "but  a 
tribute  which  Opulence  owes  to  Genius,"  which  "  when  paidy  honours 
^kf  giver  and  receiver.'*  On  this  note  "Samuel  Saunter"  ends  the 
essay: 

I  have  now  imperfectly  fulfilled  a  voluntary  and  pleasing  task.  I  recommend  a 
W  of  genius,  blest  by  the  Author  of  Intelligence  with  a  mind  of  premature  strength, 
^^^  to  the  tiller's  care,  and  copious  of  the  fairest  flowers.  I  give  him,  it  is  but 
"^e,  my  solitary  subscription  and  suffrage.  I  hope  others  may  give  much  more  to 
^  who  glowing  with  the  flame  of  Fancy,  has  always  repressed  its  unhallowed 
°^  and  who  is  not  less  the  friend  of  Virtue,  than  the  darling  of  the  Muses.>* 


»  The  American  Lounger,"  Pari  Folio,  III  (1803),  i69-i7a 
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Joseph  Dennie  himself  may  have  written  the  essay,  though  the 
style  is  florid  even  for  his  more  exalted  moments.^*  At  any  rate,  the 
editor,  intent  now  as  always  in  correcting  vulgar  errors  and  im- 
proving the  literary  taste  of  his  American  countrymen,  presented 
two  weeks  later  under  his  long  familiar  heading,  "  From  the  Shop  of 
Messrs.  Colon  and  Spondee,"  his  own  dithyrambic  on  ""one  of  those 
etherial  spirits,  who  glitter  in  the  van  of  life,  and  are  so  copiously 
endowed  with  mental  stores,  that,  like  the  exquisite  pulp  of  cert^n 
generous  fruits,  they  burst  forth  before  the  tardy  period  of  ordinary 
maturity/'  Mr.  Dennie's  critical  boiling  point  was  not  ordinarily  so 
easily  reached;  yet  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  him  to  note  that  the 
proposed  Philadelphia  edition  of  the  Juvenilia  was  to  be  printed, 
"for  the  benefit  of  the  author,"  to  be  sure,  but  by  Hugh  Maxwell, 
from  whose  shop  at  25  North  Second  Street,  the  Port  Folio  was 
also  issued.  Dennie  offered  his  name  as  an  additional  subscriber — 
when  the  volume  appeared  it  headed  the  list:  "Although  fortune 
does  not  permit  me  to  be  a  Maecenas,  yet  I  shall  cheerfully  cast  in 
my  mite  of  subscription  for  the  American  edition  of  the  poems  of 
this  boy  bard."  The  boy  bard  was  now  almost  twenty,  but  "his 
early  blooming  genius,"  Dennie  reminded  American  readers,  ''is  a 
blossom  from  our  own  garden.**  What  was  more,  "his  mother  is  ju 
native  of  ^Philadelphia**  As  for  the  young  poet  himself,  however^, 
"let  him  remain  in  London,"  for  there  "his  privileges  are  numer — 
ous  and  glorious."  His  mother's  country  would  watch  over  him 
even  with  parental  advice:  "Let  him  not,  in  conunon  with  th 
troop  of  young  and  sanguine  bards,  slide  too  fast  down  the  slop^ 
of  pleasure,  but  prefer  watchfulness  by  the  midnight  lamp,  to  dal^ — 
liance  with  the  syrens."  Meanwhile,  Dennie  reprinted  four  of  Hunt* 
poems  which  had  appeared  in  the  f^oetical  7(egister,  "  a  volume 
recent,  and  scarce  in  this  country,  that  to  a  great  majority  o£' 
readers,  they  must  be  entirely  novel."*® 

The  same  issue  of  the  T^ort  Folio  announced  a  rare  treat  for  Ameri- 
can readers:  "An  original  manuscript  from  Mr.  Hunt,  the  juvenile 
poet  of  so  much  renown,  shall  be  inserted  with  alacrity."  Dennie 

1*  Aathorship  of  this  number  of  "The  American  Lounger"  is  not  identified  in  Randolph  C 
Randall,  "Authors  of  the  Port  FoUo  Revealed  by  the  Hall  Files,*'  Amenam  Liursiwr,  XI 
(1^40),  J79-416. 

*>  Port  Foiio,  III  (1803),  186-187.  For  the  poems  reprinted,  see  note  23  below. 
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was  without  doubt  sincere  in  believing  that  he  would  publish  an 
entirely  new  poem  from  the  young  author  whom  as  an  American 
he  considered  such  "an  honour  to  that  country  from  which  he  is 
descended."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mistake  which  has  passed  on 
down  to  present-day  standard  literary  texts*^  was  probably  really 
no  one's  fault  at  all.  The  poem  was  submitted  by  a  reader  of  the 
Tori  Folio  who  signed  himself  "J.  E.  H.,"  and  who  was  probably 
John  Elihu  Hall,  then  a  young  man  reading  law,  an  occasional  con- 
tributor and  later  editor  of  the  magazine,  whose  interest  in  poetry 
was  soon  to  bring  him  kindly  attention  from  Thomas  Moore.  Hall, 
only  one  year  older  than  Hunt,  was  enough  his  admirer  to  be  listed 
among  the  subscribers  to  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  the  Juvenilia. 
There  may  even  be  suspicion  that  his  friendship  with  the  Shewells, 
through  his  grandfather,  the  venerable  Samuel  Emng,  might  have 
placed  him  in  a  position  to  receive,  if  anyone  would,  an  original 
manuscript,  if  they  had  owned  it.  Perhaps  he  did  believe  that  what 
he  submitted  was  an  original  manuscript.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was 
a  copy,  even  in  Hunt's  own  hand,  which  someone  among  the  family 
in  England  had  sent  to  his  American  relatives.  But  Hall  did  not 
quite  claim  the  manuscript  to  be  original:  "I  send  you,"  he  said, 
"a  short  piece  on  Melancholy,  from  the  pen  of  that  youthful  bard." 
It  is  not  beyond  reason  to  suppose  that  neither  he  nor  Dennie  knew 
that  the  poem  had  appeared  eighteen  months  before  in  the  European 
Magazine  and  J^ndon  %eview^ 
No  poem  of  Leigh  Hunt's  in  the  Tort  Folio  was  a  first  printing.** 

SI  See,  for  example,  Harold  Nfilton  Ellis,  Joseph  Dennie  and  His  Circle  (Austin,  1915)9  ^^ 
and  173,  and  Frank  Luther  Mott,  A  History  of  Early  American  Magazines ^  1741-1 8yi  (New 
York,  1930),  231,  both  of  which  state  that  Dennie  printed  an  "original"  poem  of  Hunt's. 

«  XL  (1801),  448.  "Melancholy"  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio^  III  (1803),  200. 

^  Poems  which  appeared  before  the  publication  of  the  Juvenilia  were  as  follows:  April  2> 
"Ode  to  Contemplation,"  which  had  first  appeared  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1802;  May  14,  untitled  lines,  from  "Retirement,"  Juvenilia  (3d.  ed.),  34-35;  May  28, 
pTo  Genius"),  ihU.,  114-116;  two  long  excerpts  from  *The  Progress  of  Balloons,"  iHd.,  120- 
122,  123-124;  excerpts  from  "The  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  iHd,,  170-173;  June  11,  "Sonnet, 
Written  at  the  Close  of  Eve,"  from  Poetical  Register  Jor  iSoiy  300;  "Ode  to  Thomas  Campbell," 
ikid.y  224-225;  "Song,  in  Imitation  of  Sir  John  Suckling,"  ibid,,  129-130;  "Anacreontic,"  ibid,^ 
iio-iii;  June  18,  "Melancholy,"  from  European  Magazine,  XL  (1801),  448;  September  10, 
an  excerpt  horn  "Retirement,  or  the  Golden  Mean,"  from  Juvenilia  (3d.  ed.),  33-34;  Septem- 
ber 17,  ['Translation  of  Horace's  Ode  ...  to  Septimus"),  ibid,,  4 1-42,  and  ["Paraphrase  of 
Horace's  Ode  'Inter  Vitae,'  etc"),  ibid,,  45-46;  October  15,  "Parody  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Hermit 
Hoar,"  ibid.,  7,  and  "Anacreon,  Ode  19,"  ibid,,  34;  October  29,  ["Wandlet  Wave"),  ibid., 
130-131. 
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They  continued  occasionally  to  appear  during  the  next  several 
monthS)  each  time  with  a  short  introductory  paragraph  praising 
the  "boy  bard."  Philadelphians  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  forget 
him.  Note  was  made  of  his  present  occupation  in  composing  a 
tragedy,  called  "The  Earl  of  Surrey."'*  A  complimentary  English 
review  was  reprinted  from  the  Poetical  1{egister.-^  Nonetheless, 
subscriptions  for  the  Philadelphia  edition  seem  to  have  come  in 
slowly.  It  was  not  until  one  year  after  the  project  had  first  been 
broached  that  Dennie  was  able  to  announce  to  his  readers  that 
"after  a  lingering  delay,  the  natural  effect  of  the  base,  ignominious, 
and  republican  mode  of  printing  books  by  subicripiion,  the  ingenious 
poems  of  Mr.  J.  H.  L.  Hunt  have  made  their  appearance,"" 

The  American  edition  made  a  handsome  volume  of  something  over 
two  hundred  pages.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-two  subscribers  had 
signed  in  advance  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  copies,  with 
J.  Dennie  at  the  head  of  the  list.  John  Blair  Linn  was  represented, 
Samuel  Ewing  and  John  Elihu  Hall,  but  the  roll  of  Hunt's  Phila- 
delphia patrons  is  unimpressive  and  must  have  been  disappointing. 
Clearly,  the  book  did  not  do  well,  for  printer  or  for  author.  Nor  di& 
everyone  share  Dennie's  enthusiasm  for  the  young  poet.  Chari< 
Brockden  Brown's  J^ilerary  Magazine,  and  ^American  1{fgiiter  wi 
candidly  severe:  "Men  do  not  go  forward  in  poetry  as  they  ar^ 
accustomed  to  in  other  intellectual  paths.  .  .  .  Age  may  be  expectt 
in  some  degree  to  refine  the  taste,  and  enlarge  the  stores  of  imagrj^ 
but  the  ultimate  exaltion  is  not  proportioned  to  the  height  of 
point  from  which  we  set  out.  .  .  .  We  may  venture  to  predict  ths 
Hunt  will  not  reach  a  higher  station  than  Campbell,  Moore, 
Bloomfieid."" 

Leigh  Hunt  had  other  American  admirers,  then  and  later.  W: 
ington  Irving  is  once  said  to  have  thought  him  a  finer  poet  th: 
Wordsworth,  though  he  did  find  a  "dash  of  vulgar  flippancy  abouC 
his  writings."**  Lowell  praised  him;  Bayard  Taylor  enjoyed  visirinf 


3*  Pert  Folie,  III  (i8oj),  107:  The  statement  is  printed,  with  very  slight  expanMoa,  from 
B  note  which  had  appeared  in  the  London  Monthly  Magazine,  XJl  (iSoi),  5J3. 

'^  Port  Folio,  III  (1803),  :97;  from  Poetical  Rtpiler,  and  Repntiiary  of  Fugiiitt  Paetrjjat 
1801.  430-431. 

SO  Pon  Folio,  IV  (1804),  ijS-iis. 

"n(i8o4),S3i. 

38  Stuler  WiUiua*,  TAf  Lift  ^  iVmskinpcH  Inini  (New  York,  1935),  1, 178, 4J4. 
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him;  Emerson  in  1848  found  him  "very  agreeable";**  and  Haw- 
thorne a  few  years  later  thought  him  "thoroughly  American,  and 
of  the  best  type"— the  American  of  the  future.*®  And  Hunt  recip- 
rocated in  kind:  he  admired  Bryant  and  Emerson  and  Lowell.  But 
not  Americans  in  general,  not  the  linen  drapers.  After  The  Story  of 
Rimini  appeared  in  18 16,  the  poet  reported  that  one  day  in  London 
he  was  surprised  to  receive  a  strange,  new  edition.  It  was,  he  said, 
"like  witchcraft  .  .  .  the  identical  poem,  in  type  and  appearance, 
bound  in  calf  and  sent  to  me  without  any  explanation."  He  turned 
it  over  in  his  hands  a  dozen  times,  "wondering  what  it  could  be,  and 
how  it  could  have  originated."  Then,  to  the  title  page,  to  discover 
that  it  had  been  pirated  by  Mathew  Carey  of  Philadelphia!  "I 
thought  how  the  sight  would  have  pleased  my  father  and  mother." 
Some  years  later,  he  received  a  copy  of  another  American  edition 
with  which  was  enclosed  an  impertinent  letter — so  thought  Hunt — 
wherein  the  publisher,  having  wind  of  still  another  work  soon  to 
appear,  suggested  that  he  would  be  happy  to  print  it,  too,  if  the 
author  would  send  him  a  copy.  "Not  a  syllable  did  he  add  about  the 
happiness  of  disbursing  a  doit  for  the  permission."  How  many  of  his 
works  were  thus  pirated.  Hunt  did  not  know,  but  he  believed  he  had 
been  paid  the  "shabby  compliment"  of  having  all  of  them  reissued 
there.'^  "Being  a  cousin-germane  of  the  Americans  I  am  very 
popular  in  their  country,"  he  explained,  "and  receive  from  them 
every  compliment  imaginable  except  a  farthing's  payment." 

So  the  linen  drapers  did  not  repay  the  huckster  of  literary  wares. 
"How  came  my  mother  to  have  been  born  in  such  a  country?"  he 
asked.  Leigh  Hunt  returned  little  of  the  admiration  Philadelphia 
offered,  but  never  was  quite  able  to  shower  on  him.  "Why  do  they 
not  get  a  royal  court  or  two  among  them,"  he  asked,  "and  then 

30  Ralph  Leslie  Rusk,  ed.,  The  Letters  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (New  York,  1939),  IV,  86. 

30  English  Note-Books  (Boston,  1863),  I,  323. 

31  Leigh  Hunt  is  not  quite  accurate.  His  The  Story  of  Rimini  was  published  by  Wells  and 
Lilly  of  Boston  and  Mathew  Carey  of  Philadelphia  in  18 16.  The  Feast  of  the  Poets  had  been 
pirated  in  New  York  two  years  before;  Foliage y  or  Poems  Original  and  Translated  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  in  18 19,  and  Byron^  and  Some  of  His  Contemporaries  in  1828;  during  the  1840*8 
several  of  his  volumes  were  printed  in  Boston  or  New  York.  The  extent  of  the  piratage  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  as  great  in  his  case  as  he  would  make  it  seem:  it  is,  certainly, 
minor  beside  the  number  of  unauthorized  editions  of  Longfellow  and  other  American  authors 
which  appeared  during  these  years  in  London,  as  shown  by  Clarence  Gohdes,  Americmt 
Literature  in  Nineteenth-Century  England  (New  York,  1943). 
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learn  that  there  is  something  else  in  the  world  besides  huffing  and 
money-getting?"  He  respected  every  American  who  differed  from 
his  booksellers,  those  parasites  "  who  do  us  so  much  honour  in  taking 
our  books,  and  giving  us  nothing  in  return/'  Lastly,  and  chivalrously, 
for  his  mother's  sake,  he  loved  all  American  women,  "and  all 
Philadelphia  women  in  particular."  That  was  all.  He  made  it  suffi- 
ciently plain  that,  for  himself,  he  would  have  no  part  of  the 
"arrogant,"  the  "slave-holding,"  the  "payment  shirking"*^  America 
in  which,  but  for  its  ill-use  of  his  parents,  he  might  have  been  bom. 

^ukf  University  Lewis  Leary 

32  AuiMogrsphyy  I,  129-130,  and  II,  18-19. 
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£aptain  Samuel  Shawns  Revolutionary  War  /fetters  to 

Qaptain  Winthrop  Sargent 

WiNTHROP  Sargent  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  gout 
while  on  board  a  steamboat  near  New  Orleans  in  1820. 
Since  old  soldiers  in  their  dying  moments  are  apt  to  turn 
their  minds  back  to  the  days  of  their  campaigns,  his  thoughts  may 
have  dwelt  upon  the  Revolutionary  War.  If  so,  memories  of  his  old 
friend  Samuel  Shaw  may  have  come  to  him.  Their  careers  in  many 
ways  had  been  so  similar,  although  Shaw  had  died  in  his  fortieth 
year  in  1794. 

Sargent  was  a  year  older  than  Shaw  and  bom  in  Gloucester  rather 
than  Boston;  both  came  of  prominent  families.  That  extra  year  gave 
Sargent  a  military  seniority,  although  Shaw  joined  Washington's 
^nny  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age  in  1775.  Both  were  commissioned  in 
the  artillery  and  served  throughout  the  war,  first  in  Knox's  Artillery 
Regiment  and  then  in  the  3d  Continental  Artillery.  Service  as  aides- 
de-camp  later  separated  them  when  Shaw  joined  Knox's  official 
fa.inily  and  Sargent  accepted  a  similar  appointment  wth  General 
Howe. 

The  end  of  the  war  did  not  mean  a  permanent  return  to  Boston  for 
Either.  After  a  voyage  to  China,  Shaw  was  appointed  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Canton  and  continued  in  that  post  until  his  death, 
"^hich  occurred  at  sea  while  returning  home.  Sargent  remained  in 
Public  work,  chiefly  in  the  West,  saw  additional  army  service  in  the 
Indian  campaign  of  1791,  and  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of 
^c  Army  the  following  year  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  In  1798  he 
Wamc  the  first  governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  with  head- 
quarters at  Natchez.  There  he  built  the  brick  mansion  "Gloster 
Place,"  married,  for  the  second  time,  and  settled  down  after  the 
^vent  of  JefiFersonianism  to  the  life  of  a  cotton  planter. 

Recently  The  Historical  Society  acquired  a  collection  of  Shaw's 
letters  to  Sargent.  Eighteen  of  these  written  during  the  Revolu- 
^onary  period  are  published  here.  They  begin  in  August,  1779,  when 
Shaw,  still  a  lieutenant,  had  just  been  appointed  Aide  to  General 
Knox.  Sargent  at  this  time  was  on  detached  service  ¥dth  his  com- 
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pany.  From  the  headquarters  fount  Shaw  kept  him  informed  not 
only  of  military  affairs  but  of  the  social  concerns  of  their  interest 

These  letters  written  in  the  frank  manner  of  one  friend  and  con- 
temporary to  another  give  a  clearer  picture  of  their  views  than  dc 
the  more  formalized  letters  the  same  people  wrote  to  others.  In- 
ferentially  we  learn  much  about  a  little-known  period  of  Sargent^ 
life.  From  other  sources  we  read  that  he  was  the  best-dressed  mat 
in  the  Continental  Army,  and  that  Paul  Revere  furnished  the  silve 
for  his  army  kit.  St.  M6min  has  done  an  admirable  portrait  of  him 
One  sees  a  very  strong,  determined  face  with  much  humor  in  it. 

Of  Shaw  Washington  wrote  in  1783,  "Throughout  the  whole  of  Wi 
service,  he  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  every  thing  whid 
could  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  intelligent,  active,  and  bravi 
officer."  Elsewhere  he  is  described,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  as  tal 
and  rather  portly,  "of  an  open  countenance  and  benevolent  heart 
cheerful  without  levity,  and  sedate  without  reserve."  But  let  tb 
letters  speak  for  themselves. 

In  1 847  Josiah  Quincy  published  Shaw's  journals  of  his  voyages  tm 

Canton  together  with  a  life  of  their  author.  The  various  facts  reladni 

to  Shaw  in  the  paragraphs  above  are  taken  from  this  book.  Th 

biographical  data  on  Sargent  was  found  in  Spfs  Sargent  0/  Qloucestt^ 

and  His  ^descendants  (Boston,  1923). 

N.  B.  W. 

I 

West  Point  14  August  1779 
Dear  Sargent, 

I  thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  loth  just  come  to  hand,  and  fb 
the  news  it  contains.  As  I  have  not  been  in  Jersey,  and  of  course  can 
not  touch  the  tender  stringy  I  shall  only  be  able  to  answer  your  queriei 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gain  intelligence.  The  works  at  this  Po8( 
go  on  briskly,^  owing  to  a  more  judicious  mode  of  alloting  the  fatign 
than  has  been  heretofore  practiced — there  arc  fixed  superintendent 
— 4  relieves  a  day,  and  the  business  constantly  plied.  Now  if  I  coufc 
obtain  the  other  data,  such  as  the  design  of  the  fortification  and  th 
various  and  multifarious  projects  of  the  engineers  for  executing  thi 

1  Washington's  headquarters  were  at  West  Point  at  this  time.  Throughout  the  summer  < 
1779,  some  2,500  men  were  on  duty  completing  the  fortifications.  Edward  C  Boynton,  Hutm 
9i  West  Poini  (New  York,  1863),  81,  82. 
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design  I  could  give  a  pretty  near  guess  how  long  we  are  to  stay  here. 

But  this  is  impossible.  I  think  the  gentry  last  mentioned  may  adopt 

part  of  our  church  confession,  "We  have  done  those  things  which  we 

ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  those  things  which  we 

ought  to  have  done."  Our  position  after  we  leave  this  must  be  a 

relative  one.  Should  the  enemy  confine  their  operations  to  the  east 

side  of  the  river  the  probability  will  be  in  favor  of  your  joining  the 

main  army,*  as  a  small  force  might  then  be  sufficient  to  secure  Jersey; 

and  a  couple  of  brigades  (perhaps  Leamed's  and  Pattersons)  left  to 

garrison  this  post  and  its  dependencies.  As  to  Gen.  Sullivan,'  I  know 

nothing  more  of  him  than  that  it  is  said  he  marched  from  Wyoming 

about  a  fortnight  since. 

I  mentioned  to  the  General  the  circumstances  of  your  command. 
He  thinks  that  yourself  or  one  of  your  officers  must  stand  in  the  same 
.  relation  to  Clark's  company*  while  it  continues  with  you  as  he  did 
prior  to  its  joining  you. 

The  rank  of  the  colonels  of  artillery  and  of  the  regiments  was  set- 
ded  a  few  days  since.  Crane — Lamb,  Harrison  and  Procter — and  the 
regiments  Harrison's  i"* — Crane  &  Lamb  to  draw  lots  for  the  2^ — and 
I^roctcrs  fourth.  This  will  kick  up  a  dust.  Lamb  I  think  will  resign' — 
many  reasons  induce  me  to  believe  he  will— look  out  then  there's 
promotion  ahead. 

Will  it  not  be  scandalizing  to  tell  you  a  little  anecdote?  I  believe  it 
^  tme  enough  however.  A  respectable  personage  not  far  from 
Chester*  had  a  penchant  for  a  pretty  woman,  who  happened  by  the 

'The  main  body  of  the  army  was  posted  in  the  general  vicinity  of  West  Pdnt.  Wd.,  81. 
^^igoit  was  with  Gen.  John  Glover's  Brigade  "Commanding  the  Artillery/'  as  the  addresses 
^  the  earlier  letters  show.  Glover  had  recently  marched  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Ridgefield 
^  the  western  border  of  Connecticut.  William  P.  Upham,  Memoir  0/  General  John  Glover 
(Sjlem,  1863),  36,  37. 

'  Sollivan  marched  for  Hoga  on  July  31, 1779,  to  commence  hb  punitive  expedition  against 
^  Six  Nations  and  avenge  the  Wyoming  Massacre. 

^  There  are  other  references  to  Qark's  company  throughout  these  letters.  It  is  probable 
"^  it  was  the  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Clark  of  Baldwin's  Artillery  Artificer 
'^inient.  See  Frands  B.  Hdtman,  Historical  Repster  of  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army  During 
'^Ware/The Reoolution  (Washington,  1914),  157. 

'CoL  John  Lamb  did  tender  his  resignation  because  he  was  ranked  junior  to  CoL  Crane. 
'^o^vrtr  it  was  not  acted  upon  and  he  remained  in  the  service.  Isaac  Q.  Leake,  Memoir  of  the 
^ftnd  Times  of  General  John  Lamh  (Albany,  1850),  224, 225.  Lamb  had  been  jumor  to  Crane 
u  Ilhok's  Artillery  Regiment  according  to  a  roster  of  Nfarch  16,  1776.  Sargent  ranked  as  a 
optsm  and  Shaw  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment.  Francis  S.  Drake,  Life  and 
Comspmdence  of  Henry  Knox  (Boston,  1873),  130, 131. 

•Chettcr,  New  York. 
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way  to  be  another  man's  wife.  He  frequently  had  them  to  dine  at 
his  marquee,  on  which  occasions  his  over  acted  civilities  to  his  fair 
guest  gave  the  husband  the  Alarm.  He  one  day  called  at  the  marquee, 
and  after  taking  a  drink  told  the  aforesaid  personage  that  he  was 
going  about  fifty  miles  on  some  business  and  should  be  gone  three 
days.  Flushed  with  expectation,  our  hero  hies  him  that  very  evening 
to  the  hallowed  dome,  where  after  the  necessary  preliminaries  were 
adjusted,  the  fair  surrendered  at  discretion.  Scarcely  had  the  con- 
queror enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  when  a  rude  knocking  and 
considerable  threatening  announced  the  return  of  the  injured  party. 
In  this  "choice  of  difficulties"  our  hero  acted  with  more  prudence 
than  gallantry — and,  abandoning  the  unfortunate  lady,  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  with  his  doathes  under  his  arm,  in  which  he  was 
pursued  by  the  foe  near  a  mile.  The  affair  has  made  a  danm'd  nois^ 
in  that  part  of  the  Country — as  the  family  was  of  some  considera-^ 
tion.  The  Culprit  (hero  no  longer  for  Lillies'  says  he  badly  defended 

a  bad  piece  of  gro[und] 

[Philajdelphia— to 

The  above  tale 

love  of  mischief inducement  for  communicating  it. 

Is  there  any  news  from  Bagaduce?^  Should  our  people  succeed  in 
that  enterprise  they  will  feel  as  big  as  they  did  after  taking  Cape 
Breton  in  1745. 1  congratulate  you  on  the  very  flattering  prospect  of 
affairs  in  the  West  Indies.  Grenada  is  added  to  the  French  conquests. 
D'Estaing  has  indisputably  beaten  Byron,  and  has  the  superiority 
in  those  seas.* 

Believe  me  dear  Sargent 

Sincerely  yours, 
S.  Shaw 

P.S.  The  return  to  Col.  Lamb  will  be  sufficient — I  will  enquire  after 
the  Letter. 

7  Capt.  John  LiUie,  one  of  Gen.  Knox's  aides. 

S  In  June,  1779,  the  British  established  a  fort  near  the  moath  of  the  Penobscot  Riyer. 
Against  this  incursion  Massachusetts  independently  directed  an  expedition.  The  locadon  was 
▼ariously  called  Majabagaduce,  Bagaduce,  Castin  and  Castine.  C  Stedman,  The  History  of  At 
Origin,  Progress  J  and  Termination  of  the  American  War  (London,  1794),  II,  148;  B.  J.  Losaing, 
Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  (New  York,  1850),  I,  594. 

*  D'Estaing's  conquest  of  Granada  was  immediately  followed  by  his  engagement  with  a 
British  Fleet  under  Admiral  Byron  which  left  the  latter  unable  to  remain  at 
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II 

17th  of  August  1779 
Dear  Sargent, 

There  is  not  an  Horatio  among  the  relations  of  the  undone  Calista. 
Her  comuted  spouse  has  nevertheless  all  the  forgiving  tenderness  of 
the  gentle  Altamont.  He  is  reconciled  to  the  fair  offender — who  as 
one  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her  repentance  has  laid  aside  her — high 
head  dress!  Our  Hero  (I  retract  the  expression  in  my  last  for  on  a 
reconsideration  he  acted  the  only  eligible  part)  is,  as  I  told  you,  gone 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  may  probably  stay  till  the  Park  moves. 
The  pitious  tale  is  in  every  old  woman's  mouth  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  place,  and  all  commiserate  the  poor  "'deluded"  creature,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  pity  her  rail  at  her  seducer.  Her  friends  give 
out  that  they  should  not  mind  the  matter  so  much  (being  fully  satis- 
fied that  her  chastity  was  impregnable)  had  not  undue  methods  been 
used  to  reduce  her  to  a  compliance.  "The  treacherous  wretch  (say 
they)  who  could  have  thought  it!  presented  her  with  a  bottle  of  wne 
in  which  he  had  put  near  an  ounce  of  j(loDf  'Powder — and  she  poor 
unsuspecting  woman,  drank  it,  little  imagining  the  dismal  conse- 
quences it  would  produce.**  A  new— an  excellent  salvo  this  for  lost 
Stations,  and  most  religiously  believed  in  by  all  the  gossips  in 
their  circle.  I  thank  you  for  the  hint  respecting  promotions.  The 
Major  was  here  yesterday— its  a  pity  he  did  not  tarry  that  I  might 
have  consulted  him  on  the  subject — though  its  very  probable  we 
should  hardly  have  improved  it.  The  injured  party  does  not  deserve 
^y  diversion  in  his  favor.  Why,  Sargent,  he  possesses  more  than 
evangelical  forgiveness — not  the  least  tincture  of  great  revenge — 
destitute  of  sensibility — without  an  idea  of  the  only  attonement  that 
^  be  made  for  the  injury — he  intends  to  obtain  satisfaction,  not 
^t  the  po'mt  of  his  sword,  but  at — civil  law!!  On  this  principle  then 
our  Hero  is  justifiable  in  keeping  aloof.  I  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  his  spirit  to  suppose  he  would  do  it  on  any  other;  for  I  make  no 
doubt  he  would  readily  allow  Benedict,  if  that  was  all,  to  take  a  shot 
or  two  at  him  gratis. 

I  share  in  the  satisfaction  you  express  at  your  situation — and  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  account  of  your  heterodite  com- 
mander,^® as  well  as  most  agreeably  deceived.  I  fancied  him  too 

^  Saigent  was  artillery  officer  for  General  John  Glover. 
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volatile  to  attend  to  the  minutia,  or  even  essentials,  of  duty — but  tc 
the  little  etiquette  of  the  profession  merely  I  believed  him  fullj 
adequate.  But  as  you  describe  him,  he  is  valuable — and  his  litd( 
extravagancies  (whether  original  or  imitative)  pleasing  relaxation 
from  the  fatigues  and  severities  of  application  incident  to  a  militar 
life.  I  hope  therefore  you  will  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  him 
and  conmiunicate  such  of  your  observations  in  future  as  you  ma; 
think  proper.  West  Point's  a  solitary  place — no  damsells  such  a 
you  speak  of.  .  .  . 

Respecting  Clark's  company — its  necessary  an  officer  should  pai 
ticularly  superintend  it.  As  to  the  matter  of  pay  and  cloathing,  thct 
can  I  imagine  be  very  littie  difficulty,  for  he  will  be  accountable  onl; 
for  what  he  draws  and  the  distribution  of  it — nor  is  it  either  just  o 
reasonable  that  he  should  for  any  more.  As  to  settiing  the  men' 
accounts  the  officer's  being  with  the  company  only  a  few  monthi 
and  having  no  knowledge  of  them,  must  excuse  him  from  being  coo 
cerned  any  fiuther  than  for  his  own  transactions. 

I  expect  in  the  course  of  a  week  to  go  to  the  Park  when  I  will  sea 
your  book.  I  am.  Dear  Sargent, 

Yours, 

S.  Shaw 
West  Point,  17  August  1779 

Cap*  Sargent 

Mr.  Murray  is  here — and  will  pay  you  a  visit  in  the  course  of  a  wee 

The  mistake  of  the  shop  arose  from  an  error  in  Mr.  Ruddocks  retun 

III 

23**  August  1779 
Dear  Sargent, 

Your  good  friend  Mr.  Murray  (I  believe  he  does  not  affect  tb 
tide  Rev.**)  after  enlivening  our  littie  circle  is  preparing  to  make  yoi 
a  visit.  As  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  the  news,  I  will  not  anticipat 
him  by  writing  you  any.  But  if  one  half  of  what  is  going  should  prov 
true  we  may  look  on  our  affairs  as  in  a  very  good  way.  I  congratulat 
you  on  the  prospect.  Major  Lee's  was  a  bold  stroke,"  and  could  h 

n  Major  (Light-Horse  Harry)  Lee's  successful  pre-dawn  attack  of  August  19,  1779,  iqx 
tile  British  fort  at  Paulus  Hook. 
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have  tarried  just  to  have  fired  a  shot  or  two  into  the  city  it  would 
have  rendered  the  consternation  of  the  poor  rogues  complete.  Mr.  M. 
has  a  piece  of  tortoise  shell  for  you,  a  comb  which,  if  you  remember, 
was  promised  me;  but  as  my  locks  are  now  pretty  respectable  I  shall 
have  no  occasion  for  it,  tho'  I  thank  you  as  much  as  if  I  had. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Knox  has  so  far  recov- 
ered her  health  as  to  make  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Erskine"  in  company  with 
S.  Ogden  and  wife.  The  Gen.  set  off  to  see  her  last  Friday  evening. 
Eliza  W."  is  with  them — Sally  at  Baskenridge."  I  don't  know  what  is 
become  of  Carter,"  or  how  he  has  made  out — but  am  told  he  has 
been  very  little  with  the  dear  object.  Had  it  been  convenient,  I 
should  have  been  fond  of  going  with  the  General,  as  I  might  have  got 
some  interesting  intelligence  for  you — and  perhaps  too  a  little  for 
your  humble  servant.  But  as  matters  now  stand,  not  a  syllable  has 
reached  me  from  either  quarter.  Eliza  no  doubt  has  made  her  remarks 
suid  could  I  see  her  I  should  have  the  whole  budget,  as  she  promised 
to  be  very  particular  in  them. 

Yours, 

S.  Shaw 
VVcst  Point  23  Aug*  1779. 
Capt.  Sargent 

IV 

West  Point  2  Sept.  1779 
I>car  Sargent, 

On  my  return  from  the  Park  last  Monday  after  an  absence  of  three 

days,  I  found  your  letter,  enclosing  one  for  Col.  Lamb  which  was 

inimcdiately  forwarded.  Whenever  I  make  a  littie  tour  from  this 

Post  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  return  to  it.  On  Sunday 

Doughty"  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Wickam's,  where  we  dined  in  company 

^  Mrs.  Robert  Erskiiie,  wife  of  the  geographer  and  surveyor  general  to  the  Continental 

Army. 

13  Miss  Betsy  (Eliza)  and  Nfiss  Sally  Winslow  of  Boston.  These  two  young  ladies  were 
^tiog  Mrs.  Knox.  Andrew  D.  Mellick,  Jr.,  The  Story  of  an  Old  Farm  (Somerville,  N.  J.,  1889), 
465. 

I*  Lord  Stirling  lived  at  Basking  Ridge.  His  daughter  Lady  Kitty  Stirling  was  married 
tiiere  io  July,  1779.  Nfiss  Sally  may  have  been  a  wedding  guest.  Ibid,^  493. 

**  dpt.  John  Champe  Carter,  1st  Continental  Artillery. 

I*  Capt.  John  Doughty,  2d  Continental  Artillery. 
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with  Ab"  Ogden"  and  his  wife — Miss  Doughty  and  Gen.  Morris." 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  than  our  entertainment 
The  politeness  of  Mr.  Wickhamm  and  the  chat  of  his  good  lady  anc 
the  rest  of  the  company,  with  now  and  then  a  double  entendre  fron 
the  old  General,  made  it  perfectly  so.  The  family  enquired  after  y« 
— would  have  been  happy  to  have  seen  you  &ca.  Poor  Carter  (I  for 
got  to  tell  you  he  was  of  the  party)  got  a  rub.  Miss  D.  who  has  n 
objection  to  a  little  of  that  innocent  mischief  which  a  great  part  o 
the  sex  are  fond  of,  it  seems  had  by  some  means  or  other  found  on 
the  issue  of  his  negociation  with  Miss  W,^'  and  observed  "  that  Jersc 
was  a  very  unfortunate  place  to  the  otrtillery  officers"  looking  vcr 
archly  at  him,  and  instancing,  not  only  his,  but  in  your  case  too.  Fc 
my  part  I  expected  a  shot— and  it  w^  not  long  before  it  came  the 
from  another  quarter — Mrs.  O.  had  been  told  of  my  penchant  for 
certain  lady.  She  informed  me  so — passed  many  encomiums  on  th 
dear  Girl — recommended  perseverance,  and  concluded  with  wishin 
me  "^^//^ success  than  my  neighbours."  You  can  easier  imagine  tha 
I  describe  our  behavior  under  so  sudden  and  powerful  an  attad 
Miss  D.  tittered,  the  other  ladies  smiled,  and  Carter  and  I  made  oi 
bows. 

Carter  says,  he*ll  "agree  to  be  d — d"  (you  know  his  expression)  i 
he  is  any  wiser  now  than  before  he  saw  Eliza.  She  treated  him  po 
litely.  Sam  Ogden,  at  whose  house  they  were,  was  his  friend  anc 
found  means  of  leaving  them  together  repeatedly.  Jack  says  in 
pushed  the  matter  like  a  man  of  business — offered  to  resign  imme- 
diately if  she  would  give  him  encouragement — would  wait  her  om 
time— seven  years,  if  she  pleased!  but  all  did  not  do — nor  could  die 
poor  fellow  obtain  a  definitive  answer  and  in  this  situation  he  r& 
mains.  While  in  Jersey  he  was  much  at  Neilson's  and  some  time 
with  Miss  B,  he  took  several  rides  with  her  in  one  of  which  she  die 
him  the  honor  to  ride  his  grey  horse.  N.  is,  I  think,  a  d — d  quec 
fellow.  Would  you  believe  he  wants  Carter  to  pay  his  addresses  t 
Miss  B?  It  is  a  fact.  Carter  himself  told  me  so,  and  delivers  it  a 


17  Ptobably  Capt.  Abraham  Ogden  of  the  New  Jersey  Nfilida  whose  brother  Samuel 
be  the  Samuel  Ogden  mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  letters.  William  Ogden  Wheeler,  The  Ogik 
Fsmify  (Philadelphia,  1907),  75. 

IS  Lewis  Morris,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Major  General  of  || 
New  York  Militia. 

19  Miss  Eliza  Winslow. 
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his  own  opinion  that  he  should  succeed — but  says  that  after  having 
seen  one  Eliza,  he  could  never  think  of  the  other  (a  new  name  the 
Lady  has  assumed)  in  that  way.  For  my  own  part  I  think  N.  intends 
making  a  market  of  the  Fair,  and  by  adding  to  the  list  of  her  ad- 
mirers enhance  her  value  and  rise  proportionably  in  his  demands. 
His  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Bradford  and  her— and  now  his  overtures 
to  Carter,  favor  a  conjecture  of  this  sort. 

The  General  is  hesitating  whether  to  have  Mrs.  K.  come  on — it  was 
agreed  on  at  their  last  meeting,  but  Arbuthnot*s*®  arrival  occasions  a 
pause  for  the  present.  If  it  is  decided  that  she  does,  I  shall  be  '^  charge 
des  affairs""  (excuse  the  term,  for  I  have  yesterday  b^un  to  study 
French)  for  the  occasion.  In  this  case,  my  dear  friend,  you  may 
depend  I  shall  be  all  eyes  and  all  ears  for  you,  and  make  you  a  faith- 
ful (and  I  wish  a  pleasing)  report. 

Alas!  The  expedition  to  Bagaduce— What  availed  "fighting  like 
devils,  and  carrying  impregnable  works,"  while  their  whole  force 
was  inadequate  to  a  coup  d'  main  which  was  absolutely  necessary — 
for  dispatch  was  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  Our  number  should  have 
been  treeble[jiV]  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  then  success,  provided 
proper  measures  were  taken,  would  have  been  certain.  Nine  hundred 
men  in  a  strong  work,  and  hourly  expecting  succour,  will  never  obey 
the  summons  of  eleven  hundred  besiegers,  who  on  the  arrival  of  that 
succour  would  themselves  be  liable  to  become  the  besieged.  The 
event  has  fully  proved  this  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet — the  loss 
of  the  stores,  and  the  retreat  (to  say  no  worse)  of  our  troops  con- 
cerned in  the  unfortunate  attempt. 

Maj.  Lee's  success  against  Powle's  hook  has  made  him  enemies — 
this  is  a  tax  a  man  must  always  pay  for  being  eminent.  He  has  been 
arrested  upon  eight  charges,  and  this  day  appears  at  a  Court  Martial 
to  answer  them.  I  will  obtain  a  copy  of  them  for  you.  He  has  shewn 
me  his  Excellency's  orders,  which  were  originally  verbal,  but  since 
the  arrest.  His  Excellency,  on  M.  Lee's  application,  has,  from  recol- 
lection, committed  them  to  writing,  and  declared  them  to  be  the 
spirit  of  what  was  verbally  delivered  to  him.  This  will  fully  justify 

30  By  August  27,  1779,  Washington  had  received  word  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot's  arrival  at 
New  York  with  British  reinforcements.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  The  fFritings  o/Gecrj^  fVashingion 
(Washington,  1937),  XVI,  187. 

31  Hdtman  {op,  cit,)  is  in  error  in  not  crediting  Shaw  with  becoming  aide  to  Knox  before 
June  of  1782. 
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his  conduct  as  Commanding  officer — for  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
making  dispositions,  or  rather  in  altering  such  as  he  had  made,  as  it 
was  almost  day  when  they  arrived  at  the  fort.  Indeed,  the  whole 
matter  was  committed  entirely  to  him,  and  the  Commander  in 
Chiefs  orders  were,  that  if  on  his  approaching  the  place  and  making 
further  observations  he  should  find  the  attempt  too  hazardous, 
either  from  the  danger  of  the  thing  in  itself,  or  from  the  difficulty  of 
a  retreat,  he  was  at  liberty  to  retire  without  attempting  it — the 
object  being  merely  to  throw  a  lustre  on  our  arms,  by  surprising  the 
garrison  and  bringing  off  such  prisoners  as  he  could  get  without  en- 
dangering his  party  by  too  long  a  continuance  there.  All  this  Major 
Lee  has  very  amply  executed,  and  in  a  manner,  all  circumstances 
considered,  which  does  him  great  credit.  As  to  the  matter  of  com- 
missions, Maj.  Clark  says  he  is  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
acknowledges  that  Maj.  Lee  did  not  mention  the  date  of  either,  but 
only  observed  that  unless  he  (Clark)  was  the  junior  officer  he  would 
not  have  been  sent  there,  as  the  command  was  designed  for  himself 
only — and  that  his  being  joined  in  the  detachment  was  at  his  own 
(Lee's)  particular  request,  who  certainly  would  not  have  made  it  had 
he  entertained  the  smallest  idea  of  Clark's  seniority.  As  to  keeping 
the  letter  from  Col.  Gist,  Lee  has  it  from  under  Lord  Stirling's  hand, 
that  it  was  wrote  at  12  and  delivered  by  his  lordship  to  him  at  one 
o'clock,  after  which  he  had  to  ride  eight  miles  when  he  immediately 
delivered  Gist  the  letter,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
direct  him  to  furnish  Maj.  Lee  with  300  men  properly  officered  imder 
the  command  of  Maj.  Clark.  From  this,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  true 
state,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  extra- 
ordinary charges,  which  seem  to  have  had  their  foundation  in  the 
envy  of  some  and  the  malice  of  others,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Virginia  line  in  general  at  a  detachment  from  them  being  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  another  corps.^  I  have  been  thus  particular 
in  order  to  prevent  your  receiving  any  impressions  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  an  officer  whose  services  so  justly  intitle  him  to  the  good 
opinion  of  his  country. 

33  Both  William  Woodford  and  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Brigadier  Generals  of  the  Virginia  Line, 
felt  slighted  that  neither  one  of  them  had  had  the  command.  Thomas  Boyd,  LighlJiorse  Hmrry 
Lei  (New  York,  1931),  SZ- 
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I  thank  you  for  the  account  of  your  amusements  and  beg  the  con- 
tinuance of  them,  for  I  assure  you  that  tho'  I  have  none  here  and 
cannot  actually  partake  of  yours,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to 
me  to  be  informed  of  the  pleasures  they  afford  you.  I  have  already 
an  affection  for  the  Clergyman's  famUy,  and  sympathise  with  those 
whose  condition  entitle  them  to  the  benevolence  and  protection  of 
every  man  who  possesses  the  least  sensibility.  Pray  let  me  hear  of 
them  as  often  as  you  write,  and  of  any  new  acquaintance  you  may 
make.  Your  reflections  on  the  deference  due  to  the  sex  coincide  with 
those  sentiments  you  have  ever  expressed,  and  convince  me  that 
the  caution  respecting  ChesterfieUizing  was  unnecessary — indeed  I 
was  far  fix)m  thinking  it  applicable  to  you — it  was  a  transient  idea, 
and  I  adopted  it.  If  my  principal  was  of  such  a  cast  as  Burrell's  I 
should  be  almost  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  for  supplanting  me  in 
the  possession  of  the  boon  you  intended — but  as  the  r^ularity  of 
the  goad  husband  is  so  effectual  a  bar  to  any  gentleman  in  his  suite 
having  a  connection  that  way,  give  my  compliments  to  Burrell  and 
tell  him  to  keep  her  all  to  himself,  till  such  time  as  he  can  dispose  of 
her  in  the  manner  you  intend  with  her  sister.  Really,  Sargent,  you 
are  a  most — shall  I  say?  charitable  young  man — and  if  you  carry 
your  good  design  into  effect  I  think  you  may  lay  claim  to  consider- 
able merit.  To  rescue  a  blooming  girl  from  the  tyranny  of  such  an 
old  hag  as  you  discriber  [j/V]— just  to  sip  the  cream,  and  then  consign 
the  milk,  sweet  and  substantial  enough  for  a  common  (and  if  well 
managed  on  your  part  an  ignorant)  palate,  to  some  fellow  who  will 
heartily  relish  it,  is  a  refinement  in  pleasure.  I  applaud  the  scheme 
and  wish  you  sincerely  an  opportunity  of  realising  it. 

I  b^an  this  letter  on  an  half  sheet,  thinking  it  would  suffice — but 
found  another  necessary.  I  dispatched  that,  and  lest  I  should  want 
room  took  a  whole  one — on  which  I  have  made  tracks  thus  far.  I 
must  reserve  the  remainder  for  the  charges  against  Maj.  Lee — after 
informing  you  that  I  send  the  Book  you  desired,  and  that  the  Com- 
missary does  not  recollect  a  syllable  of  the  letter  which  Neil  lost. 

Adieu — Believe  me  sincerely  your  friend, 

S,  Shaw 
Capt.  Sargent 
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Charges  prefered  by  Col.  Nath  Gist  vs  Maj.  Lee      Augt.  1779 

"First— For  withholding  a  letter  sent  by  him  from  Lord  Stirling  to 
me  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  inst.  by  that  means  keeping  me  igno- 
rant of  a  matter  which  required  my  immediate  information. 
2d  After  obtaining  300  men  from  my  detachment,  with  which 
Maj.  Clark  was  ordered,  to  inform  him  that  his  commission  was 
dated  in  1777,  thereby  assuming  the  command  of  him,  when  in  fact 
it  was  dated  in  78,  and  of  a  junior  date  to  Maj.  Clark's,  which  he 
could  not  be  ignorant  of. 

3  For  conducting  the  detachment  under  his  command  on  the 
march  to  Powles  Hook  with  so  much  disorder  and  confusion  as  to 
cause  almost  the  whole  of  the  i  battalion  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand to  be  lost. 

4  For  ordering  Capt.  Smith  of  Col.  Gist*s  regiment,  who  was 
leading  one  of  the  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Forsyth 
of  his  own  corps  of  horse  who  was  a  junior  officer. 

5  For  giving  the  command  of  the  foriorn  hope  to  Lt.  McCallister 
for  some  time  annexed  to  his  corps  when  the  rest  of  the  subalterns 
soUicited  that  it  should  be  balloted  for. 

6  For  ordering  a  retreat  fix)m  the  fort  before  a  party  of  the 
enemy  in  a  redoubt  had  been  made  prisoners,  which  might  easily 
have  been  effected  and  was  sollidted  by  many  of  the  officers,  and 
not  only  leaving  that  undone,  but  suffering  the  stores,  block  houses 
and  works  to  remain  entire,  when  they  might  easily  have  been 
destroyed. 

7  For  bringing  off  his  party  in  such  a  confused,  irr^ular  and 
immilitary  a  manner  that  they  might  have  fallen  an  easie  prey  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  number  of  the  enemy,  had  they  attempted  to 
have  intercepted  him. 

8  and  lastly.  For  behaving  and  acting  in  a  manner  imbecoming 
an  officer  and  a  gentlemen  [sic]. 

What  I  have  before  said  respects  the  1-2-4-5  &  6  charges.  Con- 
cerning the  3d.  Maj.  Lee  could  not  certainly  be  chargeable  with  dis- 
order &ca.  As  for  the  matter  of  losing  part  of  the  i  Battn.  the  officer 
who  led  the  plattoon  was  responsible — more  especially  as  Lee  was 
obliged  to  reconnoitre  the  roads,  keep  a  lookout  upon  his  guides, 
and  superintend  the  whole.  The  7th  charge,  Maj.  Lee  says  is  against 
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the  only  part  of  his  conduct  on  which  he  claims  any  merit.  He  sent 
all  his  prisoners  (157)  with  his  lame  and  fatigued  men  forward,  com- 
posing a  rear  guard  with  about  fifty  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, with  which  he  so  warmly  received  Colonel  Buskirk's^  party 
that  he  thought  fit  to  return  without  having  been  able  to  make  any 
impression. 
The  8th  charge  you  know  is  a  matter  of  course. 

Yrs. 
S.  S. 

Bradford  is  here  as  an  evidence — he  was  a  volimteer  in  the  attack — 
Carter  came  since  I  began  writing — they  both  send  their  regards,  as 
does  also  Gen.  Greene,  Gen.  Knox  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  families. 

V 

1st  October  79 

Upon  honor,  dear  Sargent,  till  you  hear  my  apology,  I  think  you 
have  great  reason  to  consider  me  as  a  very  inattentive  correspondent. 
Your  letter  of  the  8th  ult®  was  dated  one  day  after  I  set  out  on  my 
way  to  Jersey,  and  on  my  return  the  1 8th  I  was  told  there  was  such 
a  letter  but  nobody  knew  where  it  was.  I  d — d  Carter  verbally,  for 
his  carelessness — and  in  my  heart  almost  cursed  the  G,  because  he 
did  not  take  charge  of  it— but  all  this  availed  nothing— the  letter 
in  removing  from  West  Point  to  this  place",  was  gone.  Four  or  five 
days  after  I  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  it  in  the  hearing  of  Draper, 
who  called  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  Ladies— "Why  (says  this 
epitome  of  a  man)  I  can  tell  you  where  it  is — have  you  looked  in  the 
great  book  that  used  to  lay  on  the  table?  I  saw  it  there."  The  great 
book  was  immediately  overhauled  and  there  lay  your  letter.  Carter 
swears  this  is  the  only  piece  of  service  Draper  ever  did  in  his  life. 
For  the  other  seven  days  which  have  elapsed,  I  have  been  constandy 
employed,  in  making  out  returns  writing  for  the  General  &ca. 

I  really  condole  with  you,  my  dear  friend,  on  your  disagreeable 
change  of  situation** — no  agreeable  tea  parties  with  the  ladies — nay, 

^  Lt.  Col.  Abraham  Van  Buskirk,  a  loyalist  who  commanded  the  British  forces  at  Paulas 
Hook.  William  H.  Richardson  and  Walter  P.  Gardner,  fFashinpon  and  ''The  Enterprise 
Jgmnsi  Pomks  Hook**  (Jersey  City,  1938),  57. 

34  New  Windsor. 

^  Gen.  Gknrer's  Brigade  as  part  of  Gen.  Howe's  Division  had  taken  to  the  field  and  was 
operating  east  of  the  Hudson  near  Verplank's  Point.  Upham,  op.  est,,  60. 
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not  SO  much  as  an  hours  amusement  with  any  of  the  gender — cold 
weather — the  rum  all  out — and  to  add  to  your  vexation  that  poor 
devil  Bengen**  taken  to  his  scrapcrs[?] — God  help  you,  and  send 
better  times.  On  a  consultation  the  General  concluded  to  send  Capt. 
Barr*^  to  Philadelphia  in  search  of  your  deserters.  I  accordingly  wrote 
to  him,  but  the  letter  came  back,  and  I  was  informed  he  was  at 
Albany  by  permission  of  Lt.  Col.  Stevens."  On  receipt  of  your  letter 
the  23d  announcing  Bengen's  return  (for  which  I  dare  say  you  re- 
warded him  with  a  damnd  flogging)  the  General  was  of  opinion,  as 
you  had  recovered  him — and  as  the  other  two  would  be  able  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  an  officer  in  such  a  place  as  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
sidering the  expence  that  would  attend  sending  an  officer — that  on 
the  whole  the  first  loss  was  the  best — and  has  therefore  given  no 
further  orders  about  the  matter. 

I  did  not  forget  you  to  your  friends  in  Jersey — though  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  being  so  much  at  Mr.  L.  as  I  wished.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  business  for  me  to  do  at  Pluckemin,  accounts  to  settle  &  pay, 
baggage  to  send  off,  and  Mrs.  K.  very  desirous  of  geting  on  to  camp, 
insomuch  that  the  fag  end  of  two  afternoons  was  all  I  could  get  to 
spend  with  the  dear  creature  in  whose  company  I  should  be  happy  to 
pass  an  eternity.  At  that  place  and  at  Mr.  L.*s  they  enquired  after 
you.  I  told  the  latter  that  in  your  last  letter  to  me  you  desired  your 
best  regards  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.,^  the  young  ladies,  and  the  rest  of  the 
good  family.  I  thought  there  seemed  to  be  something  of  reserve  in 
the  behavior  of  the  little  Girl  who  is  the  object  of  your  kindest  wishes, 
and  I  had  not  in  my  power  to  say  anything  but  what  was  addressed 
to  the  ladies  in  general — which  is  by  no  means  interesting.  The 
circle  in  return  sent  their  compliments  to  Capt.  Sargent.  From  the 
above  account  I  think  you  can  gather  just — nothing;  but  it  was  all 
I  could  pick  up — if  there  was  more  you  should  be  welcome  to  it.  I 

36  Sargent's  servant. 

37  Capt.  Thomas  Barr  of  the  3d  G>ntinental  Artillery. 

38  Lt.  G>I.  Ebenezer  Stevens  of  the  3d  G>ntinental  Artillery. 

39  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lott  "who  lived  in  handsome  style  at  Beaverwyck,  eight  miles 
from  Morristown."  Of  this  family  General  Greene  wrote  his  wife  in  1777,  "Mr.  Lott's  house- 
hold have  engaged  you  to  spend  the  summer  there.  They  are  one  of  the  finest  families  you  ever 
saw.  The  old  gentleman  and  his  lady  are  as  merry  as  boys  of  fourteen;  there  are  four  or  five 
young  ladies  of  delicate  sentiments  and  polite  education."  Mellick,  op.  rt/.,  475.  Sargent 
in  love  with  G>melia,  one  of  their  four  daughters.  A.  V.  Phillips,  The  Lott  Family  in  Awurid 
(Trenton,  194a),  30. 
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wish  you  had  a  few  such  opportunities  as  Carter  has.  Under  the  same 
roof,  and,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  enjoying  the  company  and  con- 
versation of  Eliza,  it  is  his  own  look  out  if  he  does  not  make  himself 
agreeable.  I  think  he  comes  on,  so  do  we  all.  The  Fair  does  not  seem 
displeased  with  the  assiduity  and  attention  of  her  gallant — tho'  no- 
body takes  notice  of  it  to  her — and  Carter  himself  I  think  begins  to 
hope.  Good  heavens,  Sargent,  I  wish  you  and  I  could  say  so  much. 
Fm  sensible  a  man  never  makes  a  more  ridiculous  figure  than  he 
does  under  the  restraint  which  the  presence  of  the  dear  girl  lays  him, 
before  he  has  the  happiness  of  being  more  intimately  acquainted 
than  is  the  case  with  either  you  or  myself.  I  have  laughed  at  Carter 
repeatedly  for  what  I  t/un  termed  his  diffidence,  but  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  and  I  now  think  he  manages 
tollerably. 

ril  quit  this  subject  and  tell  you,  that  there  is  authentic  intelli- 
gence that  on  the  2d  ult®  an  officer  of  Count  D'Estaing's  fleet  arrived 
at  Charlestown  and  informed  the  government  there  that  the  Count 
was  on  their  coast,  and  desired  their  co-operation  against  the  British 
force  in  Georgia — further,  that  the  Minister  of  France  has  just  re- 
ceived dispatches  that  the  Count,  on  the  8th  had  blocked  up  the 
enemy  in  Savannah,  and  intended  in  a  day  or  two  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  consequence  of  this  intelligence  M. 
Gerard,  the  late  Minister  has  postponed  his  departure  for  France,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  the  happiness  of  announcing  the  good  tidings 
to  his  royal  master.  We  are  here  on  the  tenter  hook  of  expectation — 
nothing  less  than  destroying  or  taking  the  whole  will  answer  the 
ideas  that  are  formed.'®  I  congratulate  you  on  the  part  the  Spainyard 
hao  taken'*— there  is  like  to  be  pretty  warm  work  in  Europe.  By  the 
parliamentary  debates  the  people  of  England  are  cursedly  frightened; 
an  invasion  of  their  Island  and  all  its  concomitant  horrors  stare  them 

'^  the  face.  The  D ^1  help  'em. 

Harrison  has  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  very  sick — 
'^^  desires  his  compliments.  Mrs.  K.  stoped  at  Chester  on  our  way 

^  Shaw  had  his  information  promptly,  since  Washington  had  only  just  received  intelligence 

^t)'£staing's  maneuver  on  the  day  Shaw  forwarded  the  news  to  Sargent.  Fitzpatrick,  op.  ciL^ 

'^^t  373,  J77.  The  date  of  D'Estaing's  arrival  is  variously  reported  by  historians;  such 

^thorities  as  Stone,  Lodge,  Lossing  and  Fisher  each  assign  a  different  day  of  the  month  for 

^Ut  event. 

^  Spain  declared  war  on  pjigland  in  June,  1779. 
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fix)m  Jersey — the  French  Ambassador  put  up  at  the  same  house,  and 
Morris,  Carter,  and  myself  went  to  lodge  at  Smiths,  .... 

The  Board  for  settling  rank  having  been  prevented  from  meeting 
till  this  day  are  now  siting.  You  shall  know  the  result  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  suppose  you  have  before  this  seen  Maj.  Lee*s  acquital— 
the  manner  of  it  reflects  the  highest  honor,  not  only  on  him,  but  on 
the  Court  before  whom  he  was  tried. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sargent,  aflFectionately  your  friend  &  Servt. 

S.S. 
New  Windsor,  i  Octo  1779 

VI 

loth  October  1779 

On  my  conscience,  Sargent,  you  have  no  cause  for  applying  the 
old  adage — but  loversare  a  damn'd  unreasonable  set  of  beings.  I  was 
well  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  gave  you  every  thing  the  shortness 
of  my  visit  allowed  me  to  collect — a  simple  narration  of  the  little 
that  occurred,  without  embelishment  or  comment.  In  compliance 
with  your  request  I  have  endeavored  to  recolleciy  but  to  no  purpose — 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  countenance,  and  if  the  mentioning 
your  name  caused  any  emotion  (which  it  certainly  must  of  some 
kind  or  other — for,  as  you  rightly  observe,  there  can  be  no  indiffer- 
ence in  such  cases)  in  the  breast  of  the  charming  girl,  she  managed 
the  matter  so  well  that  her  looks  were  by  no  means  indicative  of 
what  passed  there.  Perhaps  it  was  the  most  unapropos  time  possible 
—candles  lighted— tea  going  round— the  ladies  seated— the  Father 
present— and  Mr.  Gutihe  (I  believe  that's  his  name)  placed  between 
Getty"  and  her  lovely  sister— and  Col.  L.**  just  seting  out  to  pass 
the  night  at  Morris  with  his  wife  who  had  been  there  for  some  days. 
Thus  circumstanced  I  introduced  myself  to  the  circle — and  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  done  with  any  grace  I  brought  you  on  the  carpet.  My 
friend  has  already  been  told  what  followed— I  was  then  sorry  that 
it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  pour  oil  and  wine  into  your  wound. 
I  wished  to  have  lengthened  my  visit  and  should  certainly  have  done 
it  had  not  little  Sally,  who  was  with  me,  been  under  a  necessity  of 

33  Geertruy  Lott.  Phillips,  op,  ciL^  30. 

33  Pk^sumably  Lt.  CoL  William  Smith  Livingston,  formerly  aide  to  Gen.  Greene,  who  had 
married  Catherine  Lott,  one  of  Abraham  Lott's  daughters.  /W.,  30;  Mellick,  op,  eii.^  475. 
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going  to  Mr.  Ogden's  that  night.  These  particulars,  I  hope,  will 
account  for  the  **  nothing  '*  which  was  the  result  of  all  the  observa- 
tions I  could  then  make. 

Bay  ^chmond^  dining  with  us  yesterday  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  enquiries — he  went  no  farther  than  Ringwood 

and  I  believe  if  his  going  to  B yk  depended  solely  on  any  particular 

penchant  for  the  amiable  cause  of  your  anxiety  the  good  family 
would  have  very  little  of  his  company — indeed  youVe  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  that  quarter — I  wish  I  could  add  or  from  any  othen 
Report  says,  that  Col.  Ball'*  is  very  assiduous — that  he  corresponds 
with  the  old  gentleman — and  is  on  a  good  footing  with  the  family. 
Tilghman**  was  my  informant,  but  could  not  tell  whether  any  thing 
particular  had  passed  between  the  parties  more  inmiediately  con- 
cerned. What  eflFect  will,  or  ought,  this  intelligence  produce?  It  has 
been  remarked  by  several  of  your  friends  and  Col.  L.  among  the 
rest  that  your  difidence  and  want  of  perseverance  has  been  undoubt- 
edly prejudicial  to  you  in  this  aiffair — none  of  them  suppose  you  her 
aversion — her  acceptance  of  you  as  a  partner  at  some  of  our  parties 
when  she  might  have  excused  herself  without  any  difficulty,  is  ad- 
duced by  them  to  prove  the  contrary.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion last  evening  with  Eliza  on  the  subject — the  dear  creatures  had 
been  several  times  together  and  you  the  topic — nothing  said  about 
Ball — Eliza  seemed  to  be  a  little  upon  her  guard,  but  from  what  I 
could  observe  I  think  she  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  something  yet 
to  be  done  on  your  part.  Indeed,  she  acknowledged  that  a  lady 
might,  and  very  probably  does  sometimes,  entertain  sentiments  in 
favor  of  a  person  on  a  further  acquaintancey  for  whom  at  first  she  had 
an  indifference  at  least.  She  insisted  however  that  she  did  not  know 
how  far  this  would  apply  in  the  present  case,  but  concluded  (as  I  did 
too)  that  you  had  been  rather  precipitate  in  the  proposition  of  the 
matter  at  first,  and  that  on  a  second  trial  you  might  (tho'  in  reality 
the  same)  be  considered  a  very  different  person  from  him  who  made 
the  first.  From  the  time  of  your  declaring  your  sentiments  sufficient 
opportunities  have  been  given — and  I  doubt  not  the  family  have 


M  PoHiUy  Thomas  Baylies  Richmond,  born  in  IXghton,  Massachusetts,  in  1752.  Joshua 
Bailer  Richmond,  TTu  Richmond  Family  139^1896  (Boston,  1897),  i8a 
»Lt.  CoL  Burgess  BaO  of  Virginia. 
M  Teach  Tilghman,  Washington's  Aide. 
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improved  them  in  gaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  your  circum- 
stances, connections  and  prospects.  Taking  these  for  granted,  you 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue,  though,  after  what  has 
past,  I  would  prefer  transacting  the  matter  viva  voce  rather  than  by 
any  other  mode.  Though  I  have  not  had  an  oppo.  since  the  receipt  of 
yours  (which  came  to  hand  yesterday)  of  hearing  Mrs.  K.'s  senti- 
ments yet  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  on  this  occasion  they  are 
similar  to  those  of  EUza. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  good  wishes — and  wish  they 
may  be  returned  seven  fold  into  your  own  bosom.  "How  do  you 
come  on?"  is  an  opportant  [sic]  enquiry.  Ah,  Sargent,  would  to  God 
I  could  answer  it  satisfactorily,  my  visit  to  the  engaging  Naid  (and 
a  more  engaging  one  never  frequented  ancient  or  modern  stream)  has 
convinced  me  that  I  am  gone  irrecoverably.  I  was  sensible  this  must 
be  the  consequence  of  an  interview.  1  thought  I  was  prepared  for  it 
Heavens!  how  was  I  mistaken.  "I  love  the  dear  girl— my  views  are 
direct^why  then  should  I  fear  acquainting  her  that  she  reigns  sole 
mistress  of  my  heart?" — very  good  in  theory — and  as  I  jog'd  along 
I  thought  it  might  easily  be  reduced  to  practice^nay,  I  had,  as  Jar 
as  a  man  in  love  is  capable,  determined,  absolutely  determined,  to  try 
the  experiment.  Alas,  how  little— how  very  little,  Sargent,  do  we 
know  of  our  own  hearts!  I  saw  her,  conversed  with  her,  and  all  ray 
fine  spun  reasoning  vanished!  She  had  been  indisposed  for  about  a 
week  and  had  not,  on  account  of  the  weather  being  unfavorable,  yet 
ventured  abroad— it  added  an  air  of  tenderness  to  her  whole  deport- 
ment, a  sweet  sensibility  that  penetrated  my  very  soul.  I  felt  benevo- 
lence for  her  in  the  extreme,  and  would  have  given  all  i  possess  to 
have  been  able  to  tell  her  so — but  that  was  not  in  my  power.  The 
infancy  of  our  acquaintance^a  fear  of  offending — a  hope  that  on  a 
nearer  intimacy  I  might  possibly  render  myself  agreeable  to  her — and 
a  thousand  other  hopes  and  fears  gave  me  to  understand  thfn  was 
not  the  time,  I  therefore  contented  myself  with  paying  every  atten- 
tion my  situation  would  allow— talked  with  the  ladies  in  a  general 
way — in  the  course  of  the  evening  took  a  lesson  from  Mrs,  B,  at 
Polish  drafts — had  the  temerity  to  play  with  Her  who  had  already 
won  my  heart,  and  was  beaten— I  hope  this  ill  luck  is  not  ominous — 
as  I  must  trust  my  stars  for  the  issue  of  the  interesting  game  I  have 
yet  to  play. 
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Not  a  word  more  of  Count  D'Estaing  since  my  last.  Perhaps  he 
intends  annoimdng  his  good  fortune  himself.  If  so,  I  wish  he'd  bear 
a  hand  for  there's  no  time  to  be  lost.  You  desire  my  dear  friend,  to 
be  informed  of  the  plan  for  the  intended  operations,  as  far  as  may  be 
proper.  I  would  readily  gratify  you,  but  upon  my  honor  fix)m  your 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  you  know  more  of  the  matter  than  I  do. 
I  believe  that  should  Count  succeed  against  the  enemy  in  Georgia 
and  come  this  way  in  season  (in  the  course  of  the  present  month) 
something  of  importance  would  be  undertaken  against  New  York. 
Orders  are  given  to  the  different  departments  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  such  an  event.  A  sufficient  force  I  imagine  can  be  got  to- 
gether, for  you  know  such  an  enterprise  has  long  been  the  great 
hobby  horse  of  the  continent,  though  I  believe  very  few  have  set 
down  and  counted  the  cost.  It  is  very  certain  the  enemy  will  struggle 
hard,  and  should  we  succeed  it  will  be  far  from  turning  out  a  blood- 
less conquest.  Our  corps  will  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  hard 
knocks  and  I  hope  gain  some  honor.  It  will  be  a  school  of  experience, 
and  perhaps  of  promotion  to  some  of  us  young  fellows — what  do  you 
think  of  a  battalion  or  at  at  [sic]  least  of  a  majority?  I  flatter  myself 
that  (by  the  blessing  of  God,  as  physicians  say)  a  company  may  fall 
to  my  share.  How  would  it  endear  us,  Sargent,  to  the  lovely  girls 
when  they  regarded  us  as  having  an  agency  in  a  transaction  which 
would  restore  them  in  peace  to  the  much  loved  city  and  their  friends ! 
Tis  a  pleasing  idea — I  wish  to  Heaven  we  could  realise  it.  Sullivan 
Has  played  the  devil  with  the  Indian  settlements,  forty  odd  of  which 
it  is  said  he  has  entirely  destroyed.  He  is  now  on  his  return  and  will 
probably  join  the  main  army  pretty  soon.  His  Excellency  says  that 
«e  has  acted  up  to  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  His  corps  will  be  a 
^nsiderable  addition  to  our  force,  and  as  the  lads  seem  pretty  fond 
^f  fighting  it  is  odds  but  they  get  a  belly  full  of  it.  Then  too  we  shall 
'^ve  the  Monsieurs,  perhaps  six  thousand,  from  whom,  though  they 
'^Sht  for  the  honor  of  the  Nation,  we  may  probably  derive  some  solid 
^<lvantages. 

By  some  late  proceedings  of  Congress  things  appear  to  wear  a  good 

^^pect.  John  Adams  Esqr.  is  appointed  sole  plenipotentiary  for  the 

Pxirpose  of  negociating  a  peace,  and  is  to  reside  at  Paris  till  a  fit 

opportunity  offers— and  Mr.  Jay  goes  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 

Spain.  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  both  members  of  Congress, 
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are  Secretaries  to  these  embassies,  and  Col.  Laurens  (late  Aid  to  the 
C.  in  Chief)  to  thac  of  Paris  under  Doct.  Franklin.  From  this  act  of 
Congress,  and  from  a  very  recent  one  of  the  Do7is,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  being  reckoned  among  our  allies;  but  I  am  equally  at 
a  loss  with  yourself  for  an  adjective  that  may  suit  this  new,  or  rather 
future,  noun.  The  recent  act  alluded  to  is  simply  this— the  Dons 
have  concerted  and  are  now  actually  engaged  in  an  enterprise  against 
the  Floridas— in  which  God  speed  them.  It  will  all  serve  to  distress 
our  inveterate  foe. 

There  has  been  hell  to  pay  in  Philadelphia.  The  Committee  ftff 
regulating  prices  having  disolved  themselves,  the  mobility  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  advanced  price  of  every  thing  they  said  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  tories,  and  by  G-d  they  should  be 
driven  out  of  the  State.  Accordingly  on  Monday  afternoon  they  went 
to  the  number  of  150,  armed  with  muskets,  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Wilson,  whom  they  determined  should  be  the  first  sent  away.  Mr.  W. 
having  received  an  intimation  of  this  intention  got  a  number  of  his 
friends  together,  among  whom  were  Generals  Mifflin  and  Thompson, 
and  other  respectable  characters,  armed  them,  and  barricaded  his 
house.  The  mob  assaulted,  and  Gen.  Mifflin  puting  his  head  out  of  a 
window  to  speak  to  them  narrowly  escaped  being  killed,  a  musket 
ball  striking  within  a  few  inches  of  him.  Finding  they  could  not  cany 
the  house  by  musketry  they  sent  for  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  had 
almost  got  it  to  che  place  when  a  party  of  eight  of  the  city  dragoons 
galloped  sword  in  hand,  cuting  and  slashing  among  the  thickest  of 
them,  and  soon  put  the  whole  to  the  rout."  The  Gentlemen  who  gave 
me  this  information  were  eye  witness  to  the  whole  affair  and  left 
the  city  the  same  evening.  In  the  house  one  gentleman  was  killed  and 
three  wounded,  and  on  the  part  of  the  mob  five  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  It  is  hoped  that  a  spirited  interposition  of  the  executive, 
powers  of  the  State  will  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  tragedy. 

Our  friends  here  desire  a  remembrance  with  you.  Farewell. 

S.S. 
New  Windsor  10  Octo  1779 

3T  James  Wilson's  house,  which  stood  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Third  and  Walnm  Street 
won  the  name  of  Fort  Wilson  in  the  ensuing  clash.  The  city  dragt>ons  were  actually  memlx^K 
of  the  Firtt  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Ca\'alry.  About  twenty  participated  in  the  cha^e  on  tl^u 
mob.  "At  once  the  cry  was  raised  'The  Horse,  the  Hotse,'  and  as  the  sword  was  freely  usec% 
the  rioters  gave  way  in  every  direction."  Book  of  the  First  Traop  Philade/pAU 
(Philadelphia,  igij),  18. 
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Carrington"  still  remains  at  this  Place  with  his  detachment.  Harri- 
son" is  returned  to  Phila.  in  the  suit  of  Mons.  Gerard  who  paid  His 
Excellency  a  visit  a  few  days  since  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Europe.  He  will  be  back  again  shortly. 


VII 

27th  October  1779 

I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  it  were  as  easy  answering  yours  of  the  19th 
as  it  is  those  of  the  loth  and  22d.  Col.  Popkins^®  informed  me  he  had 
wrote  to  you  respecting  cloathing — and  yesterday  morning  I  for- 
warded your  advertisement  to  Philadelphia.*^  I  pray  God  it  may 
have  the  desired  effect,  and  that  by  some  means  or  other  you  may 
get  Mr.  Bengen  again  in  your  clutches. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  what  followed  in  my  letter  was  of  so 
consolatory  a  nature  as  to  remove  the  horrid  ideas  which  the  "re- 
port" had  impressed  you  with.  With  how  much  facility  do  we  some- 
times torment  ourselves !  Had  not  your  apprehension  been  so  quick — 
or  rather  had  not  fear  got  the  better  of  hope — you  would  have  read 
on,  and  soon  found,  to  your  satisfaction,  that  there  is  more  room  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former  of  these  passions.  Though  I  told  you 
fitterally  and  nearly  verbatim,  what  Tilghman  said  respecting  Col.  B. 
and  the  dear  girl  of  your  affections,  yet  admiting  his  information  had 
been  good  (which  by  the  bye  we  are  neither  of  us  certain  oO  I  cannot 

*  Lt.  CoL  Edward  Gmington  of  the  ist  G>ntinental  Artillery. 

^  C6L  Charles  Harrison,  who  commanded  the  ist  G>ntinental  Artillery,  appears  to  have 
heen  one  of  the  principals  in  the  Chester  episode  narrated  in  the  first  of  these  letters. 

^  Lt.  CoL  John  Popkin  of  the  3d  Continental  Artillery. 

^  Bengen  had  run  off  again.  The  Pennsyhania  Packet  for  November  4,  1779,  carried  the 
^lOoiring  advertisement:  "FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  REWARD,  Will  be  given  by 
^^>pt.  Sargent,  of  the  third  battalion  of  Artillery,  for  apprehending  and  delivering  to  his 
^^pany,  Comefius  Bengen,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  very  imperfect  in  his  pronunciation  of 
^^'^gBsh,  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  blue  eyes,  short  and  dark  sandy  coloured  hair,  with 
*  ^cry  red  complexioa,  well  made,  and  soldierly  in  his  gait.  He  wore  when  he  went  away  a 
^'^Hison  light  infantry  coat  and  white  overalls,  a  large  round  hat  ornamented  with  a  fox  taiL 
'^  is  probaUe  he  may  change  his  dress,  as  he  has  it  very  amply  in  his  power  by  robbing  his 
'^^^tter  of  a  variety  of  clothing,  money,  and  other  matters  of  value,  amongst  which  are  some 
^^^inp  cops  and  spoons,  silver,  marked  W.  Sargent,  Artillery,  a  fashionable  gold  watch,  etc.,  etc. 

In  adcfitioo  to  the  above  reward  a  very  generous  price  will  be  given  for  every  article  re- 
^'^ered  with  the  above  described  fellow. 

Gen.  Howe's  Division,  east  of 
Hudson's  River,  Oct.  22' 
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possibly  apprehend  your  case  either  desperate  or  dangerous.  Nor  can 
I  suppose,  from  any  thing  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  collect,  that  she 
has  any  prepossession  in  his  favor.  Indeed  I  think  his  general  cast 
and  the  turn  he  has  for  a  dissipated  life,  added  to  the  treatment  he 
received  from  a  Lady  in  Virginia  in  consequence  of  these  qualltica- 
tions  circumstances  pretty  well  known — will  have  no  favorable  in- 
fluence with  a  Lady  of  C 's  good  sense  and  amiable  disposition.  So 

much  for  your  rival — or  supposed  one.  On  the  other  hand  has  not 
the  silence  of  my  friend  since  his  first  and  only  overtures  given  the 
dear  creature  cause  to  suppose  he  never  intends  to  renew  them?  If 
so,  it  is  impossible  should  her  sentiments  have  changed  ever  so  much 
in  his  favor  chat  he  can  be  acquainted  with  them,  except  by  a  second 
trial.  The  sex,  my  dear  Sargent,  you  must  be  sensible,  require  a  vast 
deal  of  attention,  and  much  assiduity  on  the  part  of  a  lover,  if  not 
importunity — for  I  believe  it  will  be  readily  allowed  a  woman  seldom 
says  yes  the  first  time  of  asking.  On  the  whole,  my  advice  is  to  renew 
the  attack.  Don't  write — winter  quarters  are  at  hand — with  a  little 
manoeuvering  you  will  carry  the  outworks — and  then  if  you  take 
your  measures  like  a  skillful  general  the  citidal  must  surrender. 

What  in  the  name  of  God  has  become  of  Count  D'Estaing?  It  is 
six  or  seven  weeks  since  his  arrival  at  Georgia  and  no  authentic 
accounts  of  his  operations  in  that  quarter!  I  fear  we  shall  gain  no 
promotion  by  the  exploits  of  our  great  allies  this  way.  The  season  is 
too  far  advanced  to  expect  any  flattering  consequences  from  his 
arrival  at  this  time;  and  I  believe  the  only  honor  we  shall  derive 
from  his  coming  will  be  that  of  furnishing  him  with  bread  and  beef 
for  a  West  India  Voyage.  Our  British  friends  too,  by  the  evacuation 
of  their  posts  in  our  neighbourhood  have  deprived  us  of  some  solid 
advantages — we  could  not  have  gone  into  Winter  quarters  without 
attacking,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  issue,  promotion  must 
have  attended  some  of  us.  Appropos.  You  have  risen  one  step  higher 
on  this  ladder,  but  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  one  we've  been 
speaking  of.  Capt.  Lee"  having  used  some  indecent  language  to  a. 
Capt.  Williams  of  the  Maryland  line"  was  next  morning  called  to  an., 

*^  CLrounBtancially  Captain  Lee  vould  sppear  to  be  Captain  James  Lee  of  the  }d  Coo— 
dlKtltal  ArtillEry  who  resigned  December  ll,  1779. 

*^  At  this  time  there  were  two  eapcains  of  the  Maryland  Line  of  thii  nunc,  Lilborn  and 
NftduuL  Ste  HtiiPum,  op.  eii.,  596. 
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account  by  that  gentleman.  They  met  accordingly,  when  Lee  urging 
the  ruin  of  his  family,  which  he  said  would  be  inevitable,  should  he 
fall  in  the  affair,  Williams  very  generously,  on  a  very  slight  conces- 
sion, forgave  him.  After  Williams  was  gone  to  his  boat,  Lee  drew  his 
sword,  cut  a  few  capers  and  boasted  that  he  had  drove  him  off.  This 
being  carried  to  Williams,  who  was  not  out  of  call,  he  returned  and 
gave  Lee  a  handsome  drubbing  with  a  cane,  to  which  he  submitted 
with  the  utmost  resignation.  An  arrest  of  Lee  was  the  consequence, 
but  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial  came  on  he  beg*d  leave  to 
quit  the  army — his  request  has  been  granted  and  I  have  now  his  dis- 
charge in  my  pocket.  Lee's  conduct  in  this  matter  is  really  unaccount- 
able. On  every  occasion  in  the  field,  particularly  at  Princeton,  he  has 
given  indisputable  proofs  of  bravery. 

Duelling  seems  to  be  much  in  fashion.  You  know  the  manner  in 
which  D.  Cutting  has  been  treated  by  Archer  &  Fishboum.  The 
damour  against  Him  was  so  great  that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of 
coming  to  camp  to  vindicate  his  character,  some  of  his  friends  having 
told  him,  that  unless  he  did  do  it,  they  would  never  look  on  him 
again.  Maj.  Morris  (Jacob)  came  as  his  second — Archer  would  make 
no  concessions — and  they  blazed  away  at  each  other.  Both  the  first 
pistols  missed.  Cutting  again  offered  to  accept  a  reasonable  con- 
ces^on,  but  it  was  denied — on  which  he  fired  again  and  broke 
Archer's  right  arm.  The  story  is  told  much  to  Cutting's  advantage — 
Kis  whole  behavior  indicated  politeness — firmness — and  humanity. 
I  am  very  glad  for  Cutting's  sake — for  he  had  no  possible  alternative 
but  fighting  or  infamy. 

Carter  desires  his  love  to  you.  He  has  received  your  letters  and 

'^^tc  to  you  yesterday.  Matters  seem  to  be  taking  a  turn  in  his 

favor.  I  wish,  Sargent,  you  and  I  could  say  as  much — however  let 

^  live  in  hope  and  the  dear  girls  may  yet  be  kind. 
Adieu — believe  me  sincerely 

your  friend  S.  S. 

New  Windsor  27  Octo.  1779 

VIII 

31st  October  1779 

Alas  poor  Sargent!  I  not  only  condole  with  you  on  your  loss,  but 
participate  of  your  vexation  and  disappointment.  While  there  was  a 
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hope  that  Mr.  Bengen  might  be  taken  I  flattered  myself  that  you 
would  soon  enjoy  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  again  having  the  villian 
in  your  power.  But  the  measures  he  took,  and  the  countenance 
shewn  him  by  those  civilized  barbarians,  the  polished  robbers  of 
Britain,  has  destroyed  all  expectation  of  so  pleasing  an  event.  Did 
not  I  think  that  my  friend  could  maledict  the  rascally  thief,  and  his 
more  rascally  receivers,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Ernulphus  himself,  I 
would  charitably  contribute  my  mite;  but  as  none  will  dispute  your 
ability  in  that  way— to  the  long  string  of  execrations  so  justly  thdr 
due,  I  devoutly  subscribe  an  hearty  amen. 

We  have,  at  last,  some  intelligence  from  the  Southward.  Count 
D'Estaing  has  taken  the  Experiment,  Sr.  James  Wallace  of  50  guns— 
the  Ariel,  and  the  Fowey  of  smaller  rates  (between  30  and  20  guns) 
with  all  the  transports,  store  ships,  provisions  &ca  to  a  large  amount 
belonging  to  the  enemy."  The  Garrison  at  Beaufort  under  Col.  Mait- 
land*'  had  just  time  to  escape,  leaving  their  baggage,  artillery,  stores 
and  hospital,  and  joined  Gen.  Prevost"  at  Savannah  where  they  are 
closely  besieged  by  the  allied  army.  They  are  strongly  fortified  and 
said  to  be  three  thousand.  The  Count  landed  5,000  &  is  joined  by    ■ 
Gen.  Lincoln  with  4,000  more.  The  besieged  have  been  repulsed  in    I 
two  sallies.  The  Allies  make  regular  approaches— on  the  2d  batteries   I 
of  thirty  eight  heavy  cannon  and  8  mortars  were  to  open  on  their  I 
works,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  in  a  few  days  the  whole  would  be  J 
obliged  to  surrender.  By  dispatches  found  on  board  the  ships  trf 
appears  that  Cornwallis  with  four  thousand  troops  was  to  have  goncs 
there,  which  in  conjunction  with  Prevost  would  have  undoubtedly^ 
done  the  business  for  the  Southern  States — but  the  fortunate  inter- — 
position  of  the  Count  has  saved  them.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  01^ 
board  Sir  James  Wallace  were  taken  General  Vaughan  and  twentj— 
other  officers— hard  cash  for  paying  the  troops  in  Georgia,  and  fou^ 
thousand  suits  of  cloathes.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  hear  further  good 
news  from  that  quarter.  As  much  as  I  have  related  you  may  depend 
on  for  truth. 

**Thenewsof  this  action  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  September  was  not  receir^^ 
by  Washington  undl  October  ap.  Shaw's  letter  contains  in  detail  the  information  Washingtoa 
recdved  in  a  letter  from  Henry  Laurens  on  that  date.  Fitipatrick,  Dp.  tit.,  XVII,  39, 

«  CoL  Alexander  Maitland.  Fitzpatrick,  op.  cil.,  XVII,  54.  j 

*S  Gen.  Augustine  Prevost  commanded  the  British  forcei  in  the  succeaful  defei 
Smvtaaih. 
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I  congratulate  you  on  the  above — on  the  evacuation  of  Rhode 
Island — and  on  the  capture  of  Col.  Simcoe,  your  old  acquaintance  at 
Kingsbridge,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  militia  in  the  enemy's 
late  incursion  into  Jersey. 

Believe  me  dear  Sargent  very  sincerely  your  friend  &  servt. 

S.S. 
New  Windsor  31  Octo.  1779 

IX 

loth  November  1779 

Although,  my  dear  friend,  I  sufficiently  regret  missing  the  oppor- 
tunity by  Conductor  Cook,  of  acknowledging  your  agreeable  brace, 
yet  as  I  could  give  you  no  satisfactory  information  respecting  the 
principal  matter  contained  in  them,  I  am  not  altogether  inconsolable. 
I  wish  I  could  now  make  amends,  by  communicating  to  you  all  that 
intelligence  which  you  are  so  desirous  to  obtain,  but  the  means  of 
doing  it  have  not  been  in  my  power,  nor  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
se^ng  either  the  General  or  our  epitome  since  your  favors  came  to 
hand.  As  for  Billy's  budget,  it  is  something  like  himself,  a  little  con- 
tradictory or  so — and  the  authority  of  D — I  think  sufficient  to  in- 
validate the  report  you  mention,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  L.'s  letter  to 
the  General.  This  last  is  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  you, 
that  I  will  leave  no  methods  untried  to  come  at  an  explanation  of  the 
aflFsur  there  alluded  to.  Mrs.  G.'s^^  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
West  Point  gives  me  some  hopes  that  my  endeavors  in  that  way  will 
succeed.  I  expect  to  go  there  in  a  day  or  two,  and  hope  my  friend 
will  derive  some  consolation  from  the  issue  of  my  visit. 

You  ask  me  two  questions — one  of  which  I  can  readily  answer,  I 
do  go  to  Boston  this  winter.  But  as  to  thebther,  when  or  where  we 
shall  take  up  our  quarters  I  can  only  conjecture.  As  I  devoutly  wish, 
so  I  easily  believe  they  will  be  in  Jersey.  But  I  fear  the  etiquette  ob- 
served by  our  magnanimous  and  very  polite  allies  in  their  transac- 
tions with  those  refractory  gentry  at  the  Southward  will  be  a  means 
of  detaining  us  beyond  our  wishes  from  the  pleasures  and  entertain- 
n^cnts  of  our  academic  exercises.  Nothing  has  been  received  from  that 
Quarter  since  my  last.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  with  how  much  patience 

^General  Greene's  wife.  She  was  a  close  ^end  of  G>rneUa  Lott  for  whom  she  named  her 
lecoiKl  dai:^ter.  Mellick,  op.  ciL^  475. 
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people  are  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  good  tidings-tho'  when  the 
former  news  came,  they  would  have  considered  the  person  as  a  fool 
or  a  madman  who  did  not  firmly  believe  that  five  days  would  give 
us  ample  satisfaction  and  confirm  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  still  willing  to  hope,  and  shall  not  grumble  if 
it  should  be^t^  days  longer,  provided  it  does  come  at  last.  As  to 
the  idea  of  a  co-operation  against  New  York  I  think  it  out  of  the 
question ;  my  sentiments  are  the  same  as  they  ever  have  been  on  this 
subject — and  to  attempt  an  enterprise  of  so  arduous  a  nature  at  this 
season  of  the  year  with  such  a  ragged  bare — army  as  we  have,  and, 
what's  worse,  shall  have  during  the  winter,  would  be  downright 
quixotism. 

From  the  bare  menrion  of  your  present  situation  and  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  of  its  destitute  condition  I  am  far  from  envying  you. 
Good  Heavens!  how  shall  I  pity  you,  Sargent,  should  it  be  your  lot 
to  winter  there.^  The  very  reflection  chills  me.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  troops  keep  [sic]  there  and  perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  they 
have  artillery.  Pray  ferventiy,  old  fellow,  that  it  may  not  be  your 
d — n*d  hard  fortune, — it  would  be  a  worse  stroke  than  Bengen's 
desertion.  Do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  I  am  most  agreeably  dis- 
appointed? I  thought  you  never  would  have  forgiven  that  rascal  any 
pari  of  his  wickedness.  Judge  then  what  an  exalted  idea  I  entertain 
of  your  benevolence  in  forgiving  him  everythingy  but  the  "  abuse  of 
confidence."  Charity  itself  could  not  require  you  should  do  more— 
and  I  can  only  wish,  which  I  do  most  heartily,  that  you  may  have 
full  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  first  mentioned  virtue  towards 
that  vile  catif. 

Adieu,  believe  me  sincerely  your  friend 

S.S. 
loth  November 

Capt.  Sargent 

X 

17th  Novb.  1779 

Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  join  very  devoudy  in  your  prayer:  f 
you  and  me  to  be  denied  the  pleasures  we  have  promised  ourselv 

A  Glover's  Brigade  wms  located  on  November  25,  1779,  "in  the  gorge  of  the  mountains 
the  east  side  of  the  river  [Hudson)  and  Verplank's  Pdint.**  Its  headquarters  were  at  Caffrnp 
KilL  Upham,  op,  cti,^  60. 
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in  Jersey  the  ensuing  winter  would  be  a  disappointment  second  to 
nothing  but  an  exclusion  from  Heaven.  As  we  are  apt  to  believe  what 
we  wish  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  join  us  at  our  old  quarters^ — 
to  this  end  I  shall  prove  my  faith  by  my  works,  and  use  every  argu- 
ment I  can  devise  to  eflFect  it.  As  the  artillery  under  our  Colonel  is 
coming  on  we  shall  certainly  have  a  considerable  part  of  the  bat- 
talion with  us,  but  no  arrangements  are  yet  made — when  they  are, 
my  best  endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting  on  your  behalf.  The  Park 
is  to  move  the  day  after  tomorrow.*®  Carter  and  myself  go  on  with 
the  ladies  tomorrow.  My  next  will  be  from  Pluckemin  when  I  wish 
to  send  you  good  tidings.  The  ragged  condition  of  your  own  men, 
but  more  especially  those  of  Clark's  who  are  without  an  oflicer  to 
provide  for  them,  shall  be  closely  urged.  I  spoke  to  the  General  on 
the  matter  of  doathing  for  them  yesterday,  but  he  can  procure  no 
relief  for  them  at  present.  Knowles*^  has  a  few  articles  in  his  posses- 
sion which  are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  companies,  and  there  are 
some  small  matters,  such  as  shoes,  stockings,  shirts,  &ca.  to  be 
drawn  from  the  state  store  in  a  day  or  two,  of  which  you  will  come 
in  for  a  share.  Hall"  is  acquainted  with  these  particulars. 

Our  expectations  of  good  news  from  the  Southward  are  at  an  end. 
the  jigg  is  up.  Count  D'Estaing  and  Gen.  Lincoln  have  been  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss  in  an  assault  upon  Savannah  on  the 
9th  ulto — in  consequence  of  which  the  siege  was  to  be  immediately 
raised  and  the  Count  to  take  his  departure  for  the  West  Indies.  Poor 
unfortunate  fellow !  twice  have  his  designs  in  our  favor  been  baflled. 
This  continent  is  certainly  hostile  to  the  Monsieurs.  God  send  them 
better  luck  among  the  islands.  Tis  said  the  assailants  behaved 
gallantly,  and  that  the  Americans  were  the  last  who  gave  way — nay 
more,  that  on  the  British  making  a  sally  on  the  retiring  troops,  our 
Countrymen  rallied  and  drove  them  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
back  to  their  works.  Such  behavior  must  impress  our  allies  with  ideas 

^  At  Morristown,  scene  of  the  winter  encampment  of  1777. 

80  Knox's  aitilleiy  brigade  was  preparing  to  move  to  its  winter  camp  site,  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  northwest  of  the  Morristown  Green  on  the  Mendham  road.  The  brigade  consisted  of 
tbree  artillery  regiments  and  Baldwin's  Artillery  Artificer  Regiment,  less  detachments  such  as 
Sargent's.  Andrew  M.  Sherman,  Hisioric  Morristown^  New  Jersey  (Morristown,  1905),  302. 

u  Lt.  Charles  Knowles  of  the  3d  G>ntinental  Artillery.  Knowles  had  previously  served  as 
a  quartermaster  and  paymaster.  Heitman,  op,  cii.^  23'^* 

o  Lt.  James  Hall  of  the  3d  G>ntinental  Artillery. 
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much  to  our  advantage.  The  issue  of  this  enterprise  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  events  of  war.  At  one  time  success  appeared 
certain  and  nothing  but  the  "interposition  of  the  devil,  ^propria 
persona*  (the  stile  of  letters  from  that  quarter)  could  prevent  it" 
The  next  brings  accounts  of  a  disagreeable  repulse — the  siege  raised 
— and  our  suffering  allies  pushing  off  their  boat.  'Tis  the  fortune  of 
war — let  us  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  see  Mrs.  G.  She  is  gone  on  to  Morris  Town 

— the  charming  C.  is  not  at  B yk  but  at  Trenton  on  a  visit  at  G)l. 

Coxe*s,"  Dr.  knows  nothing  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  L.  but  says  he's 
sure  B.  has  no  intentions  that  way — and  if  he  had  he  believes  they 
would  be  of  no  service  to  him.  Our  intelligence  from  D.  is  pretty 
authentic — tis  whispered  he  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  other  sister 
(the  musical  one).  This  is  a  secret  I  have  but  lately  heard  hinted. 
How  should  you  like  him,  dear  Sargent,  for  a  brother  ?  He  professes 
a  great  esteem  for  you — swears  he  thinks  you  very  clever,  and  to 
crown  his  benevolence  wishes  C  and  yourself  were  better  acquainted! 
I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  profess  and  think  as  he  does  respecting  your- 
self, lest  you  should  fancy  I  had  accompanied  our  friend  Jack  in  his 
late  trip  to  Ireland.  [Mss  torn]  rember  ''polite^  sensible  and  agre 
[eable] — but  believe  me,  dear  Sargent,  that  no  one  really  wishes  you 
better  than 

Your  friend, 
S.S. 
New  Windsor  17  Nov.  1779 
Capt.  Sargent 


XI 

I  thank  you,  dear  Sargent,  for  your  valedictory  note — it  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  me  that  you  did  not  call  before  you  went  off."  I  had 
much  to  say  to  you  then  which  would  be  of  littie  consequence  now — 
some  questions  to  ask  respecting  your  agreeable  partner  at  Basken- 
ridge  &ca.  I  am  told  that  you  behaved  with  becoming  dignity  to  the 

n  Daniel  Coxe,  III,  wms  one  of  Trenton's  most  distinguished  loyslists.  His  militaiy  title 
probablj  derives  from  bis  having  raised  the  West  Jersej  Volunteers  in  1777  and  1778.  A  His^ 
tmrj  9f  TttfUon  167^1929  (Princeton,  1929),  1, 141. 

M  Saigent  had  rejoined  the  main  army  for  a  brief  while  and  then  returned  to  Howe's 
this  time  to  serve  as  Howe's  aide. 
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BrunettCy  who,  if  my  informant  was  right,  seemed  rather  piqued  at 
the  coldness  and  inattention  of  her  late  inamorato.  So  true  it  is  that 
no  female  can  endure  to  see  another  command  that  attention  which 
had  been  once  paid  herself. 

Our  assembly  opens  next  Wednesday** — we  shall  be  all  alive — or 
rather  dead — for  [Mss  torn]  modesty  never  were  a  set  of  [Mss  torn] 
rakes  that  some  of  the  dear  creatures  in  this  quarter — three  nights 
going  till  after  two  o'clock  have  they  made  us  keep  it  up.  Your  fnend 
was  exceedingly  happy  last  Monday  in  attending  the  two  sisters 
from  Raritan  to  Mount  Hope — they  came  as  far  as  our  quarters  with 
John  Jacob — dined  and  went  on  that  evening.  As  the  D.  would  have 
it,  we  were  to  have  a  hop  the  ensuing  evening  which  obliged  me  to 
come  off  in  the  morning  before  the  sweet  rogues  opened  their  peepers 
— but  it  shall  not  be  long  before  I  have  at  them  again. 

Adieu — yours 

S.S. 
I  am  exceedingly  busie,  which  must  apologize  for  the  shortness  of 
this.  Shall  see  you  in  three  weeks. 

Morris        19  Feby  1780 

XII 

2d  March  1780 
My  dear  Friend, 

Some  business — some  amusements — and  my  own  inclination  have 
detained  me  thus  long  from  sedng  out  on  my  journey  Eastward.  The 
circle  of  pretty  creatiu-es  is  so  engaging  there  seems  to  be  no  quitting 
it.  Your  plaintive  note  (it  was  not  long  enough  for  a  letter)  was 
handed  me  by  Mr.  Scott,  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  assembly, 
where  from  my  soul  I  wish'd  you  present.  The  d — d  wilderness  where 
you  sojourn  I  am  afraid  will  spoil  you  as  a  companion  in  any  thing 
that  is  social.  If  I  did  not  apprehend  it  would  increase  the  ""  irascible 
melancholy"  you  already  complain  of,  I  would  give  you  an  account 
of  the  assembly — but  I'll  run  the  venture  of  it,  as  you  think  me 
sometimes  too  apt  to  omit,  or  slightly  pass  over,  matters  of  such  a 
kind.  There  was  no  detachment  either  from  Baskenridge,  Beverwyck 

tf  Waahingtoo  and  thirty-three  other  officers  each  subscribed  four  hundred  dollars,  G>n- 
tinental  currency,  to  suf^xnt  the  Morristown  dandng  assembly  of  178a  This  sum,  $13,600  in 
aU,  was  worth  about  $joo  in  silver.  Shennan,  op,  eii,^  348-350* 
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or  Elizabeth  Town — nor  did  the  Ladies  firom  Raritan  favor  us  with 
their  company.  From  this  negative  detail  you  easily  see  there  were 
no  observations  to  be  made  which  could  be  of  service  either  to  my 
friend  or  myself — so  I  sauntered  away  the  evening  with  as  much 
vacancy  of  thought  as  any  gentleman  need  do.  But  depend  on  it, 
should  any  opportunities  oflFer  I  shall  not  let  them  slip — and  I  hope 
our  next  assembly  will  present  some.  Two  causes  very  probably  kept 
the  ladies  before  mentioned,  as  well  as  many  others,  away  on  that 
night  who  may  favor  us  with  their  company  the  next,  bad  weather, 
and  a  desire  that  certain  of  the  sex  have  to  be  informed,  before  they 
venture,  who  and  who  do  there  assemble. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Mount  Hope,  after  having  passed  a 
couple  of  days  very  agreeably  with  the  lovely  Maria  and  her  amiable 
sister.  I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  benediction,  which  tho* 
at  all  times  valuable,  was  more  peculiarly  so  by  including  one  of  the 
best  of  her  sex.  Trust  me,  Sargent,  were  those  whom  you  have  so 
affectionately  joined  in  it  but  once  fairly  brought  together,  I  should 
think  it  past  the  power  of  fortune  materially  to  injure  me.  By 
heavens,  the  more  I  know  of  that  charming  girl,  the  better  I  like  her; 
every  visit  serves  to  confirm  my  attachment,  and  I  feel  myself  gone 
past  recovery.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  this  subject — but  it 
must  be  defered  till  we  meet,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  fortnight— 
when  as  you  say,  we  will  compare  notes.  I  wish  most  ardently  to  be 
able  to  afford  you  some  consolation. 

Nothing  has  turned  up  in  the  great,  or  rather  military,  world 
worth  notice  since  your  departure.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the 
armament  which  left  N.  York  last  December  are  gone  to  see  strange 
faces** — good  ridance  to  *em.  If  so,  the  force  remaining  will  scarcely 
be  sufficient  for  our  amusement  the  ensuing  campaign. 

Will  you  present  me  in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  Gen.  Howe. 
Finley,  who  resides  with  us  as  a  brother  Aide,  desires  his  regards  to 
you. 

Adieu,  yours  sincerely, 

S.  S. 
Morris 
29  Feby  1780 

M  Qinton  tailed  from  New  York  December  26,  I779i  with  an  expedidoa  of  7000  men  to 
capture  Charleston.  This  objective  was  accomplished  May  12,  178a  Sydney  Geofge  Fiaker, 
Tki  Sintaie/cr  Awuricmm  In^kpendinct  (Philadelphia,  1908),  263, 164,  269. 
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3  March 

The  night  before  last  we  had  another  assembly.  Cornelia  was  there 
— the  company  drew  for  partners,  and  she  fell  to  me.  I  wish  it  had 
been  possible  to  have  put  you  in  my  place — but  as  it  was  not  I  en- 
deavored to  be  servicable.  She  was  sociable,  and  on  her  observing 
that  the  company  was  agreeable,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing that  there  were  many  of  our  friends  now  absent  who  would  be 
exceedingly  happy  to  share  in  the  present  entertainment,  instancing 
in  the  case  of  Gen.  Howe  and  yourself.  To  this  she  assented,  saying 
she  believed  the  place  where  you  now  are  did  not  afford  much  if  any, 
and  she  supposed  it  must  be  a  very  disagreeable  contrary  to  the 
diversions  of  Morris  Town.  This  she  gathered  from  Gen  H's  letter 
to  her  Pappa,  which  she  said  seemed  to  indicate  as  much.  She 
avoided,  I  thought  studiously,  making  any  mention  of  you,  and 
when  I  did  it  she  immediately  gave  the  conversation  another  turn. 
In  short,  Sargent,  from  her  manner^  Fm  sure  she  suspects  me,  and  I 
think  she  will  be  exceedingly  on  her  guard  in  future. 

I  rec*d  a  letter  the  day  before  yesterday  from  our  friend  Randall. 

The  fates  seem  inclined  at  last  to  favor  him.  Out  of  debt — well 

clothed — and  six  thousand  pounds  Ster*  in  pocket,  are  the  fruits  of 

his  voyage.  He  desired  his  regards  to  you  particularly. 

Yrs. 
S.S. 

XIII 

6th  March  1780 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  Sargent,  for  your  good  news.  I  wish  we  may 
mutually  rejoice  in  a  confirmation  of  it — it  will  then  be  ^eat  indeed. 

By  the  last  Post  you  will  find  a  letter  from  me,  longer  than  I  have 
time  at  present  to  write,  as  the  Express  is  waiting.  There  is  a  detail 
of  the  most  material  occurrences  since  you  left  Morris — tho'  nothing 
which  can  be  very  interesting  to  you,  as  you  \sic\  "dear  partner"  has 
not  since  appeared  to  illumine  our  hemisphere.  As  soon  as  the  roads 
become  settled  she  will  be  in  this  quarter-— but  then,  as  my  ill  fortune 
will  have  it,  I  shall  be  out  of  it.  Dunn*^  (St.  Clairs  Aide)  gives  me 
this  information. 

We  seem  to  have  abundance  of  good  news  lately.  Count  D'Estaing 

^  Maj.  Isaac  Budd  Daim. 
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in  his  passage  to  Europe,  being  separated  from  his  company,  was 
attacked  by  a  British  64  and  a  large  frigate,  both  of  whom  after  an 
obstinate  conflict  he  obliged  to  strike.  Himself  was  wounded — I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  above.  All  for  the  honor  of 
the  nation — he  goes  home  covered  with  glory  and  (what  with  a 
Frenchman  is  tantamount)  with  sca[rs].  'Tis  said  he  is  to  command 
in  the  channell".  Things  go  on  swimmingly  in  Ireland — in  a  short 
time  Great  Britain  will  be  quite  independant — of  colonies — com- 
merce and  friends.  The  sooner  the  better.  You  and  I,  my  dear  friend, 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  for  practicing  Yorick*s  cardinal  vir- 
tues. If  we  do  not  "build  houses,  plant  trees,  write  books,*'  we  shall 
I  trust  have  no  objection  to  "getting  children."  I  leave  this  place 
next  Friday  week,  and  shall  expect  to  see  you  on  Sunday  following. 
Till  then — and  ever — believe  me  affectionately 

Your  S.S. 
6th  March  Morris  Town 
Capt.  Sargent 

XIV 

My  dear  Sir, 

Eight  days  since  we  left  Boston  and  two  days  ride  to  Morris  Town 
are  (on  account  of  my  company)  insuperable  bars  to  my  seeing  you 
at  this  time.  Be  assured  it  is  a  disappointment  which  sits  not  a  little 
heavy  on  me.  I  should  have  been  exceedingly  happy  to  have  spent 
a  day  or  two  with  you,  but  my  furlough  has  been  out  three  weeks. 
Probably  the  movements  of  our  Army,  or  of  our  opponents,  may 
facilitate  an  interview.  After  I  have  had  time  to  look  around  I  shall 
give  you  a  sketch  of  matters  and  things  in  Jersey.  Beverwyck  and 
Elizabeth  Town  will  not  pass  unnoticed.  How  does  your  heart  stand 
affected  to  the  dear  Girl  at  the  latter  place?  If  Maria  should  frown— 
which  Cupid  forbid — I  shall  be  a  rival!!!  My  fellow  travellers,  Lillie 
and  Mr.  Winslow  (Eliza's  brother)  desire  their  regards — present 
mine  to  the  General,  the  Commodore,  Langborne"  &ca. 

Yours 

S.  Shaw 
Peckskile        2d  June  1780 

^  Actually  D'Estaing  returned  to  France  in  disgrace  and  remained  without  employment 
ondl  1783.  Thomas  Balch,  The  French  in  America  (Philadelphia,  1895),  II,  118. 
W  Maj.  William  Langboume. 
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7  o'clock  P.M.    Judge  Coc's  to  be  our  stage  this  night. 
Col.  Henly*®  was  gone  to  the  Southward — has  not  returned 
Major  Sargent" 

XV 

Boston 

25  Jany  1781 

So,  my  dear  Sargent,  that  long  liv'd  meagre  looking  mortal, 
ydep'd  Death,  has,  I  am  told,  had  the  assurance  to  knock  at  your 
door.  I  am  glad  he  only  knocked.  Three  grains  of  reflection  must  have 
convinced  him,  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  mal  apropos  than 
his  unseasonable  visit,  notwithstanding  the  unwearied  endeavors  of 
his  good  friends  and  assistants.  Physic  and  Divinity,  or  rather  Super- 
stition, for  his  introduction.  It  has  been  said,  that  a  soldier  should 
be  always  ready  when  called  upon.  This  I  subscribe  to,  provided  the 
word  properly  be  inserted,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  conduct 
on  this  occasion  so  perfectly  coincided  with  my  opinion.  Your  treat- 
ment of  these  gentry  has  been  quite  soldierly,  and  I  think  they  will 
not  have  the  hardiness  to  call  again,  until  they  are  prepared  to  make 
the  attack  a  la  militaire,  when  I  am  persuaded  your  acquaintance 
with  service  will  enable  you  to  give  them  a  genteel  reception.  To  be 
serious — I  should  have  been  truly  unhappy,  had  it  not  been  in  my 
power  at  this  time  to  tell  you,  I  most  heartily  rejoice  in  the  prospects 
of  your  speedy  recovery,  and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  ex- 
piration of  your  furlough,  which  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
taking  you  by  the  hand  in  camp. 

As  the  rumor  of  the  late  revolution  must  have  reached  you,  I  sup- 
pose a  recital  of  the  matter  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  you.  I  shall 
therefore  give  you  an  exact  detail  of  it,  in  as  few  words  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  allow. 

The  Pennsylvania  line,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Army,  have 
long  laboured  under  the  want  of  pay,  clothing  and  subsistence,  pretty 
cogent  reasons  too,  as  one  may  say,  for  discontent.  But  they  had, 
besides  these,  a  grievance  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  original  en- 
listments were  "  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war."  The  soldiers  say, 
that  the  term  is  optional  with  themselves,  and  make  the  distinction 

^  Pdtnbly  CoL  David  Henly,  althoogh  Hdtmaii(o^.  cii,)  lists  him  as  retired  April  13, 1779. 
A  This  is  the  only  letter  in  this  series  addressed  to  Saigent  as  Major.  Actually  he  was  not 
hreretted  major  until  August  28,  1783.  Heitman,  op.  a/.,  481. 
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between  the  words  and  &  or,  insisting  that  they  were  not  to  be  held 
at  any  rate  for  more  than  three  years,  and  that  if  the  war  terminated 
sooner,  they  should  have  their  liberty.  Their  relative  situation  to  the 
Army  last  winter,  (the  expiration  of  the  three  years)  prevented  any 
stir  being  made  then.  This  winter  gave  them  the  wished  for  oppor- 
tunity. At  seventy  miles  distance  from  any  opposition,  but  that  of 
their  officers,  there  was  no  great  hazard  in  the  attempt.  Things  being 
thus  ripe,  a  most  flagitious  piece  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Coun- 
try gave  the  mutiny  birth,  and  made  it  break  forth  with  redoubled 
violence.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
states  have  furnished  their  levies  for  the  past  campaign,  and  the 
enormous  bounties  given  on  those  occasions.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  six  months,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  sent  a  deputation  to  camp 
with  six  hundred  half  joes,  to  be  given,  three  to  each  man,  as  a 
bounty  to  such  of  these  levies  as  would  then  engage  for  the  war.  This 
was  a  disagreeable  circumstance  to  veterans,  who  had  served  from 
the  conmiencement  of  the  war  and  had  not  during  the  whole  time 
received  so  much  real  money.  The  chinking  of  the  half  joes  in  the 
ears  of  men  in  such  a  situation  would  have  been  too  much  for  phi- 
losophers to  bear— it  certainly  was  for  Pennsylvania  soldiers.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  night  of  the  first  instant,  about  eleven  oClock,  a  r^- 
ment  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  cantonments  turned  out,  discharged 
their  pieces,  and  marching  down  the  whole  line  proclaimed  a  redress 
of  grievances  and  called  on  their  fellows  to  join  them.  The  call  was 
pretty  generally  attended  to,  and  in  two  hours  all  opposition  horn 
the  officers  was  ineffectual — many  of  whom  were  wounded,  one  mor- 
tally, and  a  captain  killed.  The  great  Wayne  himself  lost  his  influence 
— on  cocking  his  pistol  at  one  of  the  ringleaders,  a  whole  plattoon 
levelled  at  him  and  in  the  instant  of  doing  it  tore  his  clothes."  "You 
may  fire  Sir,  but  you're  a  dead  man  if  you  do."  Two  regiments,  in  the 
first  alarm,  turned  out  under  their  own  officers.  The  mutineers  drew 
up  in  front  and  on  their  flank  and  called  on  them  to  join,  when  re- 
ceiving no  answer  they  commenced  a  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
which  laid  eight  of  them  dead  on  the  spot  and  dispersed  the  rest  in  a 
twinkling.  At  two  o'clock  they  marched  off  the  ground  with  their 

<B  Several  other  extant  accounts  of  Wayne's  encounter  with  the  mutineers  are  not  in  com- 
plete accord  with  Shaw's  details.  Set  Carl  Van  Docen,  Muiiny  In  Jsnusry  (New  York, 
1943),  46. 
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artillery,  six  pieces,  having  taken  all  the  spare  ammunition  &ca.  two 
days  provision  and  about  one  hundred  head  of  live  cattle.  On  their 
way  to  Veal  Town  a  picket  opposed  their  progress — they  inune- 
diately  attacked  it,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict  forced  the  Captain  and 
fifteen  men  to  take  shelter  in  a  house,  which  they  defended  with  great 
bravery  until  it  was  carried  by  assault,  when  the  Captain  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape.  The  next  morning  they  sent  back  a  party  to 
bring  on  all  stragglers  and  their  baggage,  wives,  &ca.  with  a  peremp- 
tory order  for  the  two  r^ments  above  mentioned  to  join  them  imme- 
diately, under  penalty  of  military  execution.  This  was  instantly  com- 
plied with,  and  Gen.  Wayne,  in  addition  to  what  provisions  they  had 
taken,  sent  all  that  remained  in  the  magazine,  to  prevent  their 
plundering  the  inhabitants  on  the  route  to  Philadelphia,  to  which 
place  they  declared  they  were  marching. 

At  Middle  Brook,  Gen.  Wayne,  Col.  W.  Stewart  &  Col.  Rd  Butler* 
had  a  conference  with  the  revolters,  being  the  only  officers  whom 
they  would  suffer  to  come  near  them.  But,  as  the  officers  could  only 
promise,  their  reply  was  "We  can  live  no  longer  on  promises"  and 
immediately  took  up  their  line  of  march.  When  they  got  to  Princeton 
the  oflicers  asked  them  to  give  their  terms  in  writing,  which  was  done 
by  a  conunittee  of  Serjeants  to  this  purpose — a  new  enlistment  with 
the  bounty  given  the  new  levies,  viz  3  half  joes — their  arrearages  of 
pay  and  clothing — and  a  pardon.  It  was  answered,  that  their  de- 
mands involved  consequences  of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  to  become 
the  objects  of  legislation,  the  officers  not  being  competent  to  a  de- 
cision of  so  important  a  matter;  but  if  they  would  continue  their 
march  to  Trenton,  a  committee  from  Congress  and  the  State  would 
meet  them  at  that  place  and  redress  all  their  grievances.  The  muti- 
neers replied,  "We  don't  know  what  could  put  Trenton  into  your 
heads — we  had  never  an  intention  of  going  there.  We  know  our 
strength  and  the  predicament  we  are  in  too  well  to  trust  ourselves 
any  farther.  We  are  on  proper  ground  to  negociate  with  gentiemen 
of  any  condition;  and  if  our  terms  are  not  fully  complied  with  we 
shall  take  such  steps  as  will  lead  to  our  safety."  This  was  the  situa- 
tion of  matters  on  the  4th,  which  was  the  last  information  His  Excel- 
lency had  when  we  left  Head  Quarters  the  yth.** 

^  CoL  Walter  Stewart  and  G>L  Richard  Butler  were  Wayne's  brigade  commandert. 
M  Wayne's  letter  of  January  4  was  recetved  by  Washington  on  the  sixth.  Ihid.^  78. 
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The  enemy  received  the  account  of  this  revolt  on  the  3d,  with 
greater  transports  of  joy  than  any  event  during  the  war  has  afforded 
them.  All  the  4th  was  spent  in  making  preparations  for  a  landing  in 
Jersey,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  the  next  morning.  The 
situation  of  the  revolters  was  critical — the  moment  you  took  any 
measures  which  looked  like  force  you  drove  them  to  the  enemy. 
Wayne  had  ordered  all  his  officers  to  join  him  and  was  determined  as 
a  dernier  resort  (to  use  his  own  expression)  to  take  such  measures 
against  them  as  would  make  the  fate  of  himself  and  his  officers 
rather  to  be  envied  than  pitied. 

Matters  being  thus  situated,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  dispatched 
Gen.  Knox  to  the  Eastern  States,  to  tell  them  that  unless  something 
effectual  was  immediately  done  for  relieving  the  soldiery,  it  was  in 
vain  to  expect  their  services  another  campaign.  We  have  been  to 
New  Hampshire,  who  with  the  other  States  have  taken  the  alarm. 
They  have  all  agreed  to  give  the  old  soldiers  a  gratuity  of  three  half 
joes  per  man  immediately ^  and  they  promise  to  make  it  their  first 
concern  to  see  that  ample  jusrice  is  observed  in  future  compacts 
with  them.  We  leave  Town  this  day  on  our  retiu-n  to  camp.  No  other 
accounts  have  yet  come  to  hand.  We  anxiously  wait  the  issue. 

Since  I  parted  with  you,  not  a  single  particle  of  intelligence  has 
come  to  hand  from  the  dear,  bewitching  little  creat\u*es  that  have 
given  you  and  me  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  pain.  Whatever 
tiu-ns  up  in  that  quarter  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  future  letter.  This 
is  unreasonably  long. 

Do  let  me  hear  from  you  and  by  all  means  assure  me  of  your  recov- 
ery. God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend.  Believe  no  one  is  more  interested 
for  your  happiness  than 

Your  affectionate 

S.  S. 
Capt.  Sargent 


XVI 


New  Windsor 
12  Feby  1781 


Dear  Sargent, 

By  the  excellent  arrangement  of  our  post  riders  your  favor  of  the 
2^  ulto  got  to  hand  only  four  days  ago.  After  a  few  more  mails  shall 
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be  taken  and  carried  into  New  York  perhaps  the  circuitous  and 
dangerous  route  which  the  riders  take  may  be  changed  for  the  better. 

I  had  not  unril  two  days  previous  to  my  leaving  this  place  for 
Boston  been  informed  of  your  sickness.  I  sincerely  condoled  with 
you  on  the  misfortune,  but  was  much  relieved  on  my  arrival  in  Town 
to  find  you  had  got  safe  to  those  friends  whose  happiness  will  increase 
in  proportion  as  your  health  returns.  Had  I  been  master  of  my  own 
time  I  should  have  allotted  part  of  it  for  a  visit  to  my  sick  friend,  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  journey  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
give  him  that  proof  of  my  affection.  I  was  so  hurried  with  business 
during  the  short  rime  I  was  there  that  I  was  absolutely  obliged  to 
steal  the  hour  I  devoted  in  writing  my  letter  to  you.  I  hope  it  found 
its  way,  and  that  your  health  is  so  far  recovered  that  I  may  expect 
soon  to  be  favored  with  a  line  in  return. 

A  compromise  has  been  made  with  the  revolted  Pennsylvanians — 
but  upon  such  terms  as  reflect  no  honor  on  those  who  granted  them. 
About  one  half  of  the  line  have  been  discharged  as  three  years  men; 
and  where  the  original  enlistments  could  not  be  produced,  the  ipse 
dixit  of  the  soldier  was  admitted  as  an  equivalent — the  remainder 
were  furloughed  for  forty  days. 

Influenced  by  the  abominable  example  of  the  mutinous  Pennsyl- 
vanians, the  Jersey  line  undertook  to  try  their  talent  at  rebellion, 
and  accordingly  discarded  their  officers  and  set  up  for  themselves. 
But  the  event  proved  them  to  be  (as  Addison  expreses  it)  "mecr 
mongrells  in  facdon."  On  the  first  norice  of  the  affair  His  Excellency 
the  Commander  in  Chief  came  to  a  resolution  of  reducing  them,  at 
every  hazard,  to  unconditional  submission.  A  detachment  was  made 
from  the  Massachusetts  line  and  the  command  given  to  Gen.  Howe, 
who  succeeded  so  well  after  a  night's  tedious  marching,  as  to  surprise 
the  mutineers,  napping  in  their  huts,  just  before  day  break.  Five 
minutes  only  were  allowed  them  to  parade  without  arms  and  deliver 
up  their  ringleaders.  These  were  pointed  out  by  the  officers,  and  two 
of  them  instantiy  shot.  This  quelled  the  tumult — the  officers  resumed 
their  command,  and  every  thing  now  goes  very  quietiy.  Thus  ended 
the  second  chapter  of  rebellion. 

But  methinks  I  hear  my  friend  ask,  what  Sir  Harry  Clinton  was 
about  all  this  time?  That's  a  question  to  which  I  think  the  Knight 
himself  will  be  cursedly  puzzled  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  He  is 
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really  a  poor  devil — and  if  he  is  not  superceeded  for  want  of  address, 
in  not  turning  the  affair  of  the  Pennsylvanians  to  the  advantage  of 
his  master,  it  will  be  a  new  proof  of  the  stupidity  of  his  employers. 
Circumstanced  as  things  were,  an  officer  with  three  grains  of  general- 
ship would  have  gained  the  whole  line — but,  fortunately  for  America, 
Sir  Harry  did  not  possess  them.  Instead  of  appearing  in  Jersey  with 
a  respectable  force,  to  assist,  or  have  it  in  his  power  to  compel  those 
fellows  to  join  him,**  he  contented  himself  with  making  some  pimping 
overtures  by  a  couple  of  his  emissaries  from  Staten  Island,  of  whose 
detection  and  execution  he  in  a  day  or  two  after  had  the  mortification 
to  be  informed.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  folly  of  our 
enemies  has  been  a  means  of  saving  us  from  impending  and  almost 
inevitable  misfortunes. 

Alarming  soever  as  these  tumults  are  in  themselves,  and  however 
fatal  they  may  be  in  their  consequences  to  the  discipline  of  our  army, 
yet  a  substantial  good  has  already  been  derived  from  them.  The 
Country  are  awake,  and  have  at  last  found  out  that  an  attention  to 
their  troops  is  the  only  thing  which  can  work  out  their  political 
salvation. 

No  material  accounts  have  lately  come  to  hand  from  the  South- 
ward. The  villain  Arnold,  on  his  way  to  that  quarter  with  reinforce- 
ments, put  into  Chesapeek,  committed  some  depredations  and  then 
pursued  his  route. 

On  our  return  to  this  place,  the  General  and  myself  made  a  detour 
to  Newport,  where  we  passed  a  couple  of  days  in  a  most  agreeable 
manner.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  politeness  and  attention  of  our 
good  allies — they  shewed  us  every  thing — and  we  on  our  part  were 
pleased  with  every  thing.  This,  you  will  say  was  very  civil — but 
seriously,  every  thing  as  far  as  I  was  competent  to  judge  appeared 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  The  flower  of  the  British  Army  when  in 
Boston  did  not  shew  a  parade  any  way  superior  to  what  is  every  day 
exhibited  in  Newport.  The  officers  are  a  set  of  the  likeliest  and  most 
genteel  men  I  ever  saw.  I  am  in  love  with  an  institution  of  Count 
Rochambeaus.  He  has  a  large  room,  perhaps  80  feet  long  and  half 
the  width,  which  is  kept  open  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  1 1  at 
night.  Here  all  the  officers  of  the  army  assemble,  together  with  such 

^  Clinton  thought  that  an  attempt  to  land  in  Jersey  would  endanger  his  effort  to  win  over 
the  mutineers.  Ikid,^  141. 
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gentlemen  of  the  town  as  please,  and  amuse  themselves  with  cards, 
backgammon,  chess,  checkers  and  news  papers,  of  all  which  articles 
there  is  an  ample  supply.  The  old  Count  himself  passes  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  them — plays  cards  with  one — throws  the  dice  with 
another,  and  converses  with  a  third.  This  institution,  at  the  same 
time  it  endears  the  General  to  his  officers,  (for  it  is  by  no  means  an 
established  custom)  has  a  happy  tendency  in  promoting  harmony 
and  good  fellowship.  By  this  friendly  collision  the  asperities  and 
acute  angles,  as  Yorick  somewhere  terms  them,  of  human  nature  are 
worn  away,  and  make  room  for  the  mutual  intercourse  of  politeness 
and  good  offices. 

His  Excellency  Gen.  Washington  intends  in  a  few  days  to  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  the  French  Army.  Gen.  Howe  accompanies  him.  He  has 
been  long  talking  of  going  to  Boston,  and  I  don't  see  how  he  could 
well  have  got  off  from  going,  had  not  this  invitation  from  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  given  him  an  excellent  pretext  for  it.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  uncivil  in  him  to  leave  Son  Excellence  and  go  to  Bos- 
ton— would  it  not?  Common  politeness  will  require  he  should  stick 
by  and  return  with  him.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  lucky  circumstance 
for  your  quondam  principal,  and  I  think  will  relieve  him  from  much 
embarrassment.  Webb**  has  left  him,  and  he  has  now  only  Galvan,*' 
the  companion  of  his  hopes  and  fortunes. 

The  arrangement  of  our  regiment  has  been  transmitted  to  Head 
Quarters  by  Col.  Crane — no  promotion  for  you — Cook  and  Sluman** 
retire. 

I  have  almost  as  little  communication  at  this  place  with  any  part 
of  the  female  world,  as  father  Adam  had  before  he  parted  with  a  ribb. 
I  think  sometimes  I  should  be  willing  to  part  with  one  of  mine  on  a 
similar  condition.  To  have  no  converse  with  the  fair,  either  in  camp 
or  in  quarters,  is  too  great  a  hardship.  A  very  small  portion  of  that 
Society  we  were  so  happy  with  last  winter,  would  at  this  time  and  in 
this  dreary  place  be  a  real  luxury.  I  often  think  of  our  amusements  in 
Jersey,  partiadarly  those  of  a  serious  castj  and  commonly  draw  this 
conclusion,  that  we  are  more  happy,  all  things  considered,  than  if 

M  Capt.  John  Webb. 

^  Nfaj.  WUfiam  Gal  van. 

tt  dpts.  David  Cook  and  John  Sluman  both  continued  to  serve  until  June,  1783,  according 
CD  Hdtman,  op.  cU.,  168,  500.  Both  these  officers  were  in  the  same  regiment  as  Satgent  and 
Shaw  and  were  junior  to  the  former  but  senior  to  the  latter.  Drake,  op,  cit.y  139. 
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our  fair  ones  had  been  propitious.  It  is  clever  to  philosophize  now 
and  then,  and  draw  consolation  from  those  very  things  we  once 
reckoned  our  greatest  misfortunes. 

Good  bye  to  you  for  the  present,  my  dear  friend — let  me  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  possible — and  be  sure  tell  me  you  are  recovered,  as 
nothing  will  afford  a  more  sincere  pleasure  to 

Your  affectionate 
S.S. 
Capt.  Sargent. 


XVII 

Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  Sargent,  I've  a  piece  of  good  news  to 
tell  you.  Tarleton  the  British  partizan  has  been  very  severly  han- 
dled by  Gen.  Morgan,  routed  horse  and  foot.  The  accounts  came  to 
Head  Quarters  this  morning.  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of  this 
important  event  than  by  transcribing  Gen.  Greene's  orders,  which  I 
received  in  a  letter  from  honest  Finley. 

"Head  Quarters  Hub's  Creek, 
Tuesday  Eveg  23  Jany  1781 

The  General  is  happy  to  congratulate  the  army  on  the  glorious 
victory  obtained  by  Brig.  Gen.  Morgan,  commanding  the  light 
troops  and  militia,  on  the  17  instant,  near  the  Cowpens,  over  a 
superior  body  of  British  troops  commanded  by  Col.  Tarleton, 
wherein  the  enemy  lost  upwards  of  100  killed  in  the  field,  between 
2  &  300  wounded,  and  above  500  british  officers  and  soldiers  taken 
prisoners,  with  two  brass  field  pieces— eight  hundred  stand  of  arms, 
thirty  five  waggons  and  all  their  baggage,  with  the  loss  only  of  ten 
men  killed  and  fifty  five  wounded." 

Thus  for  the  General  orders.  Finley  adds,  "It  appears  from  letters 
and  from  Maj.  Giles**,  of  the  extra  Maryland  regiment,  who  was  a 
volunteer  Aid  to  Gen.  Morgan  and  brought  the  accounts  here,  that 
Gen.  Morgan  had  retreated  a  considerable  distance  in  order  to  draw 
Tarleton  from  the  main  body  commanded  by  Cornwallis.  Tarleton 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  pursued  with  the  ist  battalion  of  the  71st 

00  Major  Edward  Giles  was  brevetted  Major  G>ntinental  Army  for  his  services  at  the 
Battle  of  G>wpens.  Heitman,  op,  cit.,  248. 
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regt.  part  of  the  7th  and  some  other  regiment,  with  300  of  his  own 
corps,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1 100.  Morgan  had  four  companies 
of  Maryland  and  one  of  Virginia  light  infantry,  amounting  to  300 
regular  troops.  The  remainder  of  his  force  was  composed  of  some 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  militia,  under  Colonels  Pickens  and 
Twiggs,  and  about  60  Virginia  Militia  under  Major  Triplett — in  all 
not  more  than  900,  exclusive  of  80  horse  under  Lt.  Col.  Washington. 

"The  front  line  consisted  of  the  Militia  riffle  men,  who  received 
the  first  attack  of  the  enemy  and  retired  to  the  second  line  which  was 
composed  of  the  regular  troops.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  came  up  to 
this  line  they  received  such  severe  and  well  directed  fires  for  15 
minutes  as  put  them  into  disorder,  which  Lt.  Col.  Howard  perceiving 
he  ordered  a  charge.  The  troops,  among  which  were  the  Virginia 
militia,  pushed  them  so  close  that  they  gave  them  no  time  to  form 
and  pursued  them  8  miles.  Col.  Washington  with  his  80  cavalry 
attacked,  routed  and  pursued  for  24  miles  280  of  Tarleton's  legion. 
He  opposed  himself  three  several  times  personally  to  Tarleton,  who 
declined  any  engagement  of  that  sort.  He  wounded  Washington's 
horse  with  a  pistol,  but  received  a  cut  on  the  arm  from  one  of  our 
dragoon  officers'®. 

"Our  poor  fellows,  who  were  almost  naked  before,  have  now  sev- 
eral changes  of  clothes  and  plenty  of  hard  money,  as  the  British 
officers  themselves  say  that  column  was  designed  to  penetrate  into 
North  Carolina,  and  therefore  they  carried  every  thing  with  them 
they  were  worth.** 

This  is  the  state  of  matters  as  given  by  my  friend  Finley.  You  will 
readily  see  that  the  most  important  consequences  may  be  derived 
from  this  victory,  and  I  think  no  man  will  be  apt  to  improve  them 
better  than  Gen.  Greene. 

Finley  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you.  His  words  are,  "Maj. 
Langbome  and  Capt.  Sargent  are  often  remembered  by  me — please 
to  inform  them  so.** 

I  could  not  help,  dear  Sargent,  adding  these  particulars  to  my 
letter,  which  was  before  long  enough  in  all  conscience.  Tell  me  all  the 

TO  Tarleton  would  not  agree  in  all  details  with  Shaw's  letter  but  there  is  no  question  about 
the  outcome  of  the  battle.  Tarleton  tends  to  pass  it  over  by  saying,  "A  diffuse  comment  upon 
this  affur  would  be  equally  useless  and  tiresome.'*  Lieutenant-G>lonel  Tarleton,  yf  History  of 
The  CsmpMpu  of  1780  and  1781,  In  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North  America  (London,  1787), 
218. 
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news  you  can,  in  return.  It  would  be  too  much  to  demand  a  very 

long  letter  from  a  person  in  your  weak  state — but  every  line  you 

can  bring  yourself  to  write  will  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  your 

friend,  in  sincerity, 

S.  S. 
13  Feby 

XVIII 

I  fully  intended,  my  dear  Sargent,  to  have  done  myself  the  pleasure 
of  writing  to  you  by  Mr.  Knox,^^  who  brought  me  a  letter  from  you 
without  date,  but  I  was  so  exceedingly  indisposed  at  the  time,  that 
I  found  it  impossible  to  gratify  my  inclination  in  that  respect.  Near 
three  weeks  ago  I  was  seized  with  a  villanous  headache,  which  stuck 
to  me  without  intermission  for  twelve  days,  attended  with  an  entire 
loss  of  apetite.  This  reduced  me  a  litde,  but  I  have  been  picking  up 
for  these  few  days  past,  and  hope  in  a  very  few  more  to  be  in  statu 
quo.  I  have  now  the  additional  pleasure  of  acknowledging  another  of 
your  favors,  by  Major  Clarkson/* 

To  what  can  it  have  been  owing  that  my  last  letter  did  not  reach 
you?  I  wrote  one  per  post,  sqmewhere  about  the  close  of  the  last 
month,  which  must  have  been  in  Boston  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
date  of  yours  by  Clarkson.  I  hope  you'll  find  it,  for  if  I  recollect, 
there  was  some  news  in  it,  and  a  small  portion,  I  had  almost  said, 
of  scandall — but  as  it  concerned  a  body  whose  doings  not-doings,  and 
misdoings  have  rendered  pretty  notorious,  it  would  have  been  a  mis- 
application of  the  term. 

Hold  up  your  head,  my  good  fellow,  there's  promotion  in  the  wind. 
Procters^'  resignation  was  yesterday  accepted  at  Head  Quarters — 
and  Forrest,^*  it  is  said,  is  seriously  determined  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  principal.  The  reasons  given  by  the  former  were,  the  situation 
of  his  private  concerns,  and  some  ill  treatment  (either  supposed  or 
real)  from  the  president  and  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
the  recruiting  his  regiment.  If  Forrest  does  resign,  I  think  you  stand 
fair  for  a  majority.  How  matters  will  turn  with  regard  to  Tread- 

71  William  Knox,  a  brother  of  the  General.  Died  insane  in  1797. 

72  Maj.  Matthew  Clarkson,  former  aide  to  General  Arnold. 

73  G>1.  Thomas  Proctor  commanding  the  4th  G>ntinental  Artillery.  Resigned  April  18, 
1781. 

74  Lt.  G>1.  Thomas  Forrest  of  the  4th  G>ntinental  Artillery.  Resigned  October  7,  1781. 
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well's^'  long  absence  fix)m  duty,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  Daddy 
Frothingham  V*  constitution  will  not  allow  him  to  make  a  Sou[them] 
campaign,  and  both  the  regiments  affected  by  these  resignations  will 
be  in  that  quarter.  So  that  if  the  old  codger  goes  there,  as  the  Vir- 
ginians say,  'TU  agree  to  be  damn'd''  if  ever  he  gets  back  again. 
You  must  advise  the  good  gentleman  on  this  head,  and  tell  him 
there's  a  cursed  epidemical  distemper  rages  in  those  climates,  pecu- 
liarly noxious  to  New  England  constitutions. 

We  have  nothing  from  Gen.  Greene  later  that[j/V]  what  you  will 
find  in  the  public  papers,  before  this  reaches  you.  The  detachment 
under  the  Marquis  are  gone  forward  to  join  him.  The  first  division 
of  Pennsylvanians,  led  by  Wayne,  were  to  begin  their  march  yester- 
day, from  York  Town  for  the  same  quarter,  about  1200  men.  An- 
other detachment  is  geting  ready  at  New  York.  Sir  Harry,  by  report, 
certainly  to  go  with  it.  Its  destination  occasions  a  vast  deal  of  specu- 
lation. Some  conjecture  it  is  a  reinforcement  for  the  army  in  the 
South — others  assert,  that  the  Knight  intends  establishing  a  post  in 
the  Delaware,  somewhere  about  New  Castle  or  Wilmington.  For  my 
own  part,  his  manoeuvres  in  general  are  so  mysterious,  that  every 
conjecture  respecting  them  must  be,  as  our  Allies  term  it,  par  hazard. 
However  if  one  can  suppose,  that  for  once  they  will  be  consistent, 
the  former  must  indisputably  be  the  place  of  destination. 

Not  a  word  of,  or  from,  the  dear  creatures  in  Jersey  since  we  came 
to  Winter  quarters.  We  could  not  have  suffered  a  greater  privation 
of  social  happiness,  than  we  have  at  this  place,  had  Nova  Zembla^ 
been  our  cantonment. 

I  remain  sincerely  and  affectionately. 

Your  S.  S. 
New  Wuidsor 
21  April  1781 

25  April 

No  private  conveyance  offering  since  the  date  of  this,  it  takes  its 
chance  per  post  this  day. 

75  Cape.  William  Treadwell,  senior  captain  of  the  3d  G>ntinental  Artillery.  Drake,  op.  cii,^ 

139- 

70  Capt.  Benjamin  Frothingham,  second  ranking  captain  of  the  3d  G>ntinental  Artillery, 

was  forty-aeven  years  old  at  this  time,  a  generation  senior  to  Sargent  and  Shaw.  IM,,  139; 

The  Froihingham  Genealogy  (Boston,  1916),  47. 

77  Two  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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By  a  letter  from  Gen.  Greene  dated  30th  ult.  we  are  informed  that 
Comwallis  after  having  begun  his  retreat,  three  days  from  the  action 
at  Guilford,  was  followed  by  Gen.  Greene,  who  was  in  hopes  to  have 
overtaken  him  at  a  ford  (I  forget  its  name)^*  on  his  way  to  Cross 
Creek^,  but  his  Lordship  passed  it  about  two  hours  before  the  arrival 
of  our  troops,  and  in  such  haste  that  he  left  a  number  of  men  who 
had  died  at  that  place,  of  their  wounds  at  Guilford,  unburied.  Gen. 
Greene  was  obliged  to  give  over  the  pursuit  as  the  times  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Militia  was  expired.  Comwallis  it  is  supposed  will  proceed  from 
Cross  Creek  to  Wilmington.  Gen.  Greene  says  that  if  North  Carolina 
had  afforded  him  any  toUerable  assistance,  he  should  inevitably  have 
ruined  his  antagonist,  who  was  exceedingly  sore  in  consequence  of 
the  last  battle.  Ought  not  they  not  to  be  damned  a  little?  But  as  I 
never  curse,  except  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  meekness,  I  shall  take 
leave  of  that  State  with  a  quotation  from  sa[cred  wrijt,  "  Curse  ye 
Meroz,  curse  ye  bitter[ly  the]  inhabitants  thereof;  for  they  came  not 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty."*® 

7S  Greene  pursued  as  far  as  Ramsay's  Nfills  on  the  Deep  River  in  Chatham  County. 
Lossing,  op.  cii.y  II,  406. 

70  Now  FayettevUIe.  I^.,  II,  406. 

^  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
published  a  sermon  in  1777  called  yfn  Antidote  Against  Toryism.  Or  the  Curse  of  Merox^  In  a 
Discourse  on  Judges  5M  2j,  .  .  .  .  Shaw  may  have  had  a  copy  of  this  at  hand. 
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The  English  Geographers  and  the  Anglo-American  Frontier  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Fulmer  Mood.  [University  of  California  Publications  in 
Geography,  Vol.  VI,  No.  9,  pp.  363-395.]  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles: 
University  of  California  Press,  1944.  22  ?•) 
This  short  but  solid  study  treats  of  seventeenth-century  English  geog- 
raphers who  wrote  concerning  America,  especially  concerning  those  parts  of 
America  where  Englishmen  were  trading  and  settling.  This  being  an  age 
when  specialization  was  in  its  infancy,  and  geography  being  in  any  case  a 
gregarious  discipline,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  literature  tends  to  be 
catholic  in  its  scope.  It  is  not  in  all  instances  possible,  for  example,  to 
discriminate  between  it  and  pioneer  efforts  to  write  the  history  of  the 
impact  of  the  Old  World  upon  the  New.  The  author  differentiates,  quite 
properly,  between  "promoters,"  appealing  to  potential  investors  and 
emigrants  (a  class  of  writers  with  which  he  is  not  here  concerned),  and 
"geographers,"  who  wrote  for  the  consumption  of  the  general  reading 
public.  However,  the  distinction  is  hard  to  maintain,  and  one  is  left  with  the 
impression  that  it  is  something  of  an  understatement  to  say  of  the  geog- 
raphers that  they  "more  than  once  approached  perilously  close  to  the  ranks 
of  outright  promoters."  The  merits  of  these  writers  vary  greatly.  George 
Gardyner  and  John  Ogilby  are  outstanding;  others  are  mere  hacks.  One 
with  another.  Dr.  Mood  is  more  impressed  by  their  achievements  as  pro- 
moters than  as  geographers;  though  their  writings  unquestionably  per- 
formed the  important  service  of  revealing  America  to  the  reading  public, 
and  the  misconceptions  and  inaccuracies  with  which  these  works  abounded 
were  progressively  cleared  up  in  the  course  of  time.  Having  dealt  in  the 
first  part  of  his  study  with  the  geographers  as  dispensers  of  knowledge,  the 
author  treats  in  the  second  of  their  attitudes  toward  English  expansion  and 
their  connection  with  the  business  interests  behind  it.  This  excellent  little 
work  would  perhaps  have  gained  in  both  unity  and  meaning  if  the  two  tasks 
had  been  performed  simultaneously. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Leonidas  Dodson 

An  Essay  upon  the  Government  of  the  English  Plantations  on  the  Continent 
of  America  (1701).  Edited  by  Louis  B.  Wright.  (San  Marino:  The 
Huntington  Library,  1945.  xxiv,  66  p.  $2.50.) 

This  essay  has  received  but  little  notice  because  hardly  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  copies  are  extant.  Lawrence  Wroth  in  An  American  Bookshelf y  how- 
ever, has  suggested  its  importance  as  a  significant  piece  of  political  writing. 
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The  author  of  the  Essay  was  a  Virginian,  and  internal  evidence  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  written  by  Robert  Beverley,  author  of  The 
History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Wright  believes  that  Beverley's 
father-in-law,  William  Byrd  I,  may  possibly  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  William 
Byrd  II  is  eliminated  since  he  was  in  England  at  the  time. 

Beverley's  tract  was  written  in  part  to  contradict  the  views  of  Charles 
Davenant,  whose  Discourses  on  the  Publick  Revenues^  and  on  the  Trade  of 
England  had  been  published  in  1698.  Davenant  had  praised  the  piety  and 
thrift  of  the  northern  colonies,  the  proprietary  system  of  governance,  and 
Penn's  plan  of  colonial  union.  Beverley,  however,  did  not  criticize  Dav- 
enant's  production  in  totOyZnd  in  some  measure  he  used  it  as  a  springboard 
for  some  ideas  of  his  own  upon  colonial  matters. 

The  Virginia  landowners  particularly  objected  to  William  Penn,  who  was 
competing  aggressively  with  Virginia  for  immigrants;  and  Beverley  believed 
that  most  of  Davenant's  information  was  derived  from  Penn.  Beverley 
denied,  for  example,  that  Virginians  lands  were  all  taken  up  and  that  pros- 
pects of  success  were  discouraging  in  Virginia.  He  set  forth  the  claim  that 
the  proprietary  colonies  were  irresponsible,  and  especially  that  they  con- 
nived with  smugglers  and  welcomed  criminals  and  other  fugitives  from 
justice.  Penn's  plan  of  union  irritated  Beverley  because  each  colony  would 
receive  one  vote,  whereas  he  believed  that  representation  should  be  in 
accordance  with  population  and  wealth.  He  recommended  that  Virginia  have 
four  deputies;  Massachusetts  and  Maryland,  three;  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  York,  two;  Pennsylvania,  East  Jersey,  West  Jersey,  and 
Carolina,  one.  Instead  of  having  all  the  meetings  take  place  in  New  York,  he 
would  alternate  the  meetings  among  five  colonial  districts. 

In  dealing  with  the  colonial  system  in  general,  Beverley  favored  closer 
ties  with  the  home  government.  However,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
king's  exercising,  as  some  recommended,  absolute  power  over  the  colonies. 
He  objected  strenuously  to  place-hunting  governors  and  thought  that  they 
enjoyed  entirely  too  much  power.  Governors  were  actually  able  to  prevent 
remonstrances  from  comihg  to  the  attention  of  king  and  parliament.  He 
approved  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  institution  of  a  system  of  colonial  agents  in  London.  He  applauded 
liberty  of  conscience  as  it  existed  in  the  colonies,  but  thought  that  dominant 
religious  groups,  such  as  the  Independents  and  the  Quakers,  had  the  means 
of  too  large  political  control.  He  deplored  the  confusion  of  law.  No  one 
knew  where  that  of  parliament  ended  and  that  of  the  assemblies  began. 
Trade  grievances  were  legion,  particularly  in  the  proprietary  colonies  which 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands.  A  unifying  law  was  needed  to  end  the 
general  chaos.  The  first  step  toward  this  end  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  plan  of  union  among  the  colonies. 

Dr.  Wright,  in  his  appendix,  publishes  for  the  first  time  two  drafts  of 
memorials  written  by  William  Byrd  II  for  presentation  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Both  touch  on  matters  contained  in  the  Essay.  Dr.  Wright's  intro- 
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ducdon,  which  deals  with  the  question  of  authorship  and  content,  is 
satisfying  and  excellent. 

College  of  fFiUiam  and  Mary  John  £.  Pomfiiet 


The  Declaration  0/  Independence;  The  Evolution  of  the  Text  as  Shown  in 
,  Facsimiles  0/  Various  Drafts  by  its  Author^  Thomas  Jefferson.  By 
Julian  P,  Boyd.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1945.  vi, 
46  p.  Illustrations.  ^3.50.) 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  short  document,  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  words  in  length,  but,  in  the  hands  of  historians,  great  books 
from  little  documents  grow.  There  have  been  many  books  written  about 
Thomas  Jefferson's  little  masterpiece  and,  no  doubt,  many  more  are  to 
come.  Indeed,  the  problem  of  finding  space  for  all  the  books  being  written 
by  Americans  suffering  from  that  fatal  itch  to  see  their  names  in  print,  is 
beginning  to  give  serious  concern  to  librarians.  Mr.  Boyd  is  a  librarian  who 
himself  writes  books  and  thereby  helps  to  aggravate  an  already  acute 
situation.  But,  in  Mr.  Boyd's  case,  this  is  not  a  fault:  he  is  not  only  the 
librarian  of  one  of  the  most  important  libraries  in  the  country  but  he  finds 
time  and  energy  to  write  excellent  books— which  puts  him  in  a  class  by 
himself. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  a 
more  thoroughgoing  and  meticulous  study  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
[)endence.  If  one  wishes  to  know  how  the  Declaration  was  written,  the 
Jianges  that  occurred  in  the  various  drafts,  the  part  played  by  the  various 
nembers  of  the  G)mmittee  of  Five  (of  which  JefiFerson  was  a  member)  in 
letermining  the  form  and  scope  of  the  Declaration,  in  what  ways  it  was 
unended  by  the  Continental  Congress,  Mr.  Boyd's  book  is  the  place  to  go. 
Here  are  brought  together  for  the  first  time  facsimiles  of  all  the  known 
drafts  made  by  JefiFerson,  handsomely  set  forth  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  word-by-word  study  of  the  Declaration  which  attains  a 
high  order  of  painstaking  and  exacting  scholarship. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Boyd  from  his  examination  of  the  sources 
is  that  JefiFerson's  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  actually 
improved  by  the  emendations  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Of  course. 
Congress  at  that  time  boasted  some  of  the  keenest  minds  and  masters  of 
literary  expression  in  the  United  States.  Given  Jefferson's  draft,  these  men 
made  the  Declaration  more  logical  and  smoother  in  style:  although  JefiFerson 
protested  these  changes.  Congress  prevailed  and,  Mr.  Boyd  believes,  the 
result  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Declaration. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  his  book,  Mr.  Boyd,  in  brilliant  fashion,  sum- 
marizes his  views  of  the  Declaration.  "The  charter  of  American  liberty,"  he 
says,  "far  from  being  brought  full-blown  into  the  world,  was  the  result  not 
merely  of  a  single  author's  lonely  struggle  for  the  right  phrase  and  the  telling 
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pointy  but  also  of  the  focusing  of  many  minds— among  them  a  few  of  the 
best  that  America  ever  produced— upon  this  world-famous  proclamation." 
Je£Ferson  intended  that  the  Declaration  should  be  "an  expression  of  the 
American  mind."  Mr.  Boyd's  book  reveals  how  truly  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  the  work  of  the  American  people. 

Cotuity  Massachusetts  John  C.  Miller 


The  Complete  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  G)llected  and  edited  by  Phiup  S. 
FoNER.  With  a  Biographical  Essay,  and  Notes  and  Introductions 
Presenting  the  Historical  Background  of  Paine's  Writings.  (New 
York:  The  Citadel  Press,  1945.  2  vols.,  Ixii,  623,  xvi,  1503  p.  Index. 
I6.CX).) 

We  heartily  commend  to  every  student,  every  lover  of  history,  and  every 
admirer  of  rhetorical  writing  these  two  octavo  volumes,  which  for  the  first 
time  give  "all  of  Paine's  writings  available  at  present"  at  so  reasonable  a 
price  that  from  now  on  much  of  the  current  nonsense  about  Paine  ought  to 
cease.  Here  he  is,  equipped  with  a  suitable  and  full  edition,  capable  of 
standing  on  his  own  feet  and  being  judged  without  interpretation  or 
apology.  The  format  is  satisfactory,  the  editorial  modernizing  of  the  text  is 
as  successful  (though  as  unnecessary)  as  it  can  be,  and  the  coverage 
extensive.  The  editor  has  collected  from  contemporary  newspapers  and  from 
manuscript  repositories  over  two  hundred  fugitive  pieces  that  have  not  been 
published  before  in  the  various  editions  of  Works  and  Writings^  and  has 
added  some  unpublished  letters.  Volume  I  contains  the  five  major  books: 
Common  Sense y  The  American  Crisis y  The  Rights  of  Many  The  Age  of  Reason^ 
and  Agrarian  Justice.  Volume  II  contains  lesser  known  works  and  shorter^ 
writings,  arranged  by  topics  in  such  groups  as  Humanitarian,  The  American. 
Revolution,  Scientific  Writings,  Songs  and  Poems.  A  chronological  tabl^ 
of  all  writings,  a  short  list  of  books  consulted,  editorial  introductions  to 
each  section  and  each  selection,  and  an  index  of  each  volume  constitute  the 
apparatus  criticus  of  the  book. 

Beyond  expressing  our  gratitude  at  having  so  much  for  so  little,  we  must 
comment  on  the  book  as  a  book,  and  observe  its  effect  upon  our  thinking 
about  Thomas  Paine. 

This  book  belongs  to,  and  we  hope  will  prove  the  climax  of,  the  stream 
of  revisionist  writing  about  Tom  Paine.  Revisionism  is  wholesome,  but 
enough  is  enough.  Tom  Paine  has  been  loved,  honored,  read  and  celebrated 
so  long  now,  that  it  is  a  bit  tiresome  to  find  Mr.  Foner  asserting,  "the  time 
has  come  once  and  for  all  to  end  the  torrent  of  abuse  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  Tom  Paine  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years."  What  torrent,  Mr. 
Foner?  The  vilification  of  Paine  is  largely  a  myth,  with  just  enough  basis 
in  fact  to  enable  writers  who  enjoy  belligerency  to  convince  themselves 
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they  are  carrying  a  flaming  torch  of  justice  in  a  blighted  land.  Let  us  look 
at  the  record. 

Something  happened  to  the  glands  of  American  writers  a  generation  ago 
which  impelled  them  to  start  blowing  Tom  Paine  up  into  heroic  stature. 
People  do  not  study  history;  they  fabricate  it.  No  fabricated  product  has 
proved  easier  to  market  lately  than  the  stylized  concepts  of  figures  of  the 
past  presented  as  figures  of  the  present,  fighting  our  twentieth  century 
battles  for  us.  We  are  asked  to  admire  men  not  for  what  they  did  but  for 
what  we  wish  to  make  of  what  they  did.  The  present  process  of  apotheosiz- 
ing Paine  began  fifty  years  ago  when  Moncure  D.  Conway  published  his 
six-volume  Life  and  Writings.  In  1908  came  an  even  greater  collection,  in 
ten  volumes.  In  1925  another  ten-volume  collection  appeared.  Along  with 
these  were  volumes  of  selections— one  in  1922  edited  by  Carl  Van  Doren, 
another  in  1928  by  Arthur  Peach,  the  quizzically  titled  Complete  and 
Unabridged  Selections  in  1935,  one  by  John  Dos  Passos  in  1940,  another  in 
1942.  Between  the  two  World  Wars  there  were  several  biographies  bearing 
exciting  sub-titles:  "Liberator,"  "Friend  of  Mankind,"  "Prophet  and 
Martyr  of  Democracy."  There  were  also  numerous  articles  in  learned 
journals  dealing  with  special  aspects  of  Paine's  career.  One  might  fairly  have 
assumed  that  the  Thetford  staymaker  was  receiving  his  due  from  both 
enthusiastic  popularizers  and  more  restrained  analysts,  yet  in  1942  Dixon 
Wecter  from  an  abundant  knowledge  of  American  hero-worship  wrote, 
"Perhaps  it  is  too  late  for  [Paine]  ever  to  gain  his  true  stature  as  an  Amer- 
ican hero  and  liberal." 

Professor  Wecter  need  not  have  worried.  In  the  last  three  years  another 
biography,  "America's  Godfather,"  has  appeared,  as  well  as  a  pseudo- 
bic^aphy  in  the  form  of  a  pseudo-novel;  at  least  three  articles  by  historical 
scholars  (one  of  which,  by  R.  R.  Palmer  in  this  Magazine,  was  notably 
poised  and  judicious);  two  more  volumes  of  selected  writings,  and  the 
present  two-volume  Complete  Writings.  Paine  has  been  elected  to  New  York 
University's  Hall  of  Fame;  an  extensive  study  of  his  career  in  connection 
with  eighteenth-century  radicalism  is  said  to  be  in  progress,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  scholarly  energy  will  not  let  things  rest  there. 

It  would  be  possible  to  count  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pages  of 
print  devoted  to  Paine  by  his  defenders  in  the  last  fifty  years.  What  are 
they  defending  him  from?  Chalmers'  unfavorable  biography  was  published 
in  i79i,Cheetham's  in  1809, but  both  were  answered  by  sympathetic  works, 
the  first  of  which,  Rickman's,  appeared  as  early  as  18 14.  Of  course,  there 
was  that  tasteless  and  intemperate  remark  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  taste- 
less and  intemperate  man,  who  in  1888  called  Paine  a  "filthy  little  atheist"; 
and  there  have  been  occasional  attacks  upon  his  religious  position,  but  these 
can  scarcely  be  called  "heaping  abuse."  Parrington,  apparently  quite 
seriously,  called  Paine  "the  first  modern  internationalist,"  an  "epitome  of 
the  world  in  revolution,"  "probably  the  greatest  pamphleteer  that  the 
Eln^ish  race  has  produced,  and  one  of  its  great  idealists."  Parrington's 
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superlatives  had  a  way  of  ignoring  a  great  deal  of  history,  Conway  was  cwn 
less  temperate:  Paine  was  in  his  opinion  the  "great  Commoner  of  Mankind, 
founder  of  the  Republic  of  the  World,  and  the  emancipator  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart."  This  bordered  on  inanity. 

All  that  is  admirable  in  Paine's  iife  and  writing  suffers  from  such  foolish 
testimony;  so  does  our  understanding  of  history.  We  need  the  kind  of  sane 
and  helpful  study  that  Crane  Brinton's  biographical  sketch  in  the  D/fB 
outlined.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Foncr  has  not  given  us  that.  Most  of  his  notes 
are  quite  helpful,  and  without  occupying  too  much  space  achieve  their 
purpose,  though  certain  notes  are  repeated  too  often,  sometimes  meanings 
are  obscure  ("a  romantic  rather  than  a  realistic  revolutionarj"),  or  very 
dubious  statements  are  made  (Paine  understood  "the  sigiii6cance  of  the 
frontier  in  moulding  American  democracy"),  and  in  one  annoying  footnote 
to  a  trivial  remark  in  a  commonplace  scientific  essay  the  atom  bomb  is 
dragged  in  for  Paine's  expatiation. 

It  is  not  the  notes  themselves,  however,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  are 
written,  to  which  we  object.  To  term  Paine  a  "humanitarian  and  inspired 
agitator"  is  certainly  just,  but  nothing  in  theforpwjof  his  writings  or  in  the 
opinions  held  of  him  by  his  great  contemporaries  warrants  the  asserdoa 
that  he  was  a  "keen  aniyst  of  social  and  economic  problems."  Mr.  Foner's 
statement,  that  Paine's  discussion  of  political  and  economic  issues  "ranks 
highest  in  theliteratureoftheera,"isajudgment  which  cannot  be  accepted. 
Nor  do  Paine's  mechanical  gadgets— the  iron  bridge,  the  smokeless  candle;^ 
the  gunpowder  engine  (which  Mr.  Foner  happily  refrains  from  comparing 
with  jet-propelled  aircraft)— entitle  him  to  be  called  a  "distinguished"  in- 
ventor, especially  by  comparison  with  the  great  inventors  who  were  his 
con  tern fx>raries;  nor  do  his  scientific  essays  support  the  praise  of  hiflr 
"breadth  and  depth  of  approach  towards  scientific  problems." 

One  curious  assertion  is  made  in  the  biographical  introduction,  namely, 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1776  was  "drawn  up  by  Paine  and 
Franklin."  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Foner  says,  "Paine  was  doing  more  than 
writing  Constitutions."  In  a  footnote  on  this  page  (I,  xv)  reference  is  g^vea 
to  Dr.  Selsam's  book  on  that  Constitution,  which  is  pronounced  "an  excel- 
lent analysis,"  even  though  part  of  Selsam's  analysis  had  been  to  attribute 
authorship  carefully  where  it  belonged,  which  was  with  neither  Paine  nor 
Franklin.  In  Volume  II  {p.  269),  Mr,  Foner  publishes  a  statement  by  Paine 
himself  to  the  effect  that  he  had  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  making  the 
Constitution,  indeed,  knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  printed.  Introducing 
this  document,  Mr.  Foner  acknowledges  his  statement  in  the  biographical 
essay  to  have  been  erroneous  (why  was  it  allowed  to  stand?),  but  remarks 
that  the  incorrect  point  of  view  has  been  "generally  assumed  by  most 
students."  It  certainly  was  not  assumed  by  Dr.  Scisam,  whose  book  Mr. 
Foncr  cites  as  authoritative. 

Other  objections,  big  and  little,  we  shall  not  mention  here.  It  is  too 
gratifying  to  have  all  this  Paineana  to  permit  us  to  take  the  editor  further 
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to  task.  But  we  hope  the  appearance  of  this  work  will  stimulate  those  who 
write  about  Paine  in  the  future  to  impose  standards  of  care  and  judgment 
upon  their  work  which  have  not  characterized  their  predecessors.  Paine  was 
great  in  his  element,  but  his  was  not  the  whole  genius  or  the  entire  stature 
of  the  American,  or  the  French,  revolution.  He  was  a  man  of  his  age,  and 
no  Messiah. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  J.  H.  Powell 


A  Benjamin  Franklin  Reader.  Edited  by  Nathan  G.  Goodman.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  G)mpany,  1945.  xxi,  818  p.  J3.50.) 

Provided  only  that  they  are  competently  prepared,  we  can  hardly  have 
too  many  anthologies  of  Franklin's  writings.  We  have  had  select  collections 
for  the  scholar  and  the  general  reader,  for  high  school  and  college  students, 
for  specialists  in  the  history  of  science,  medicine,  education,  and  typography, 
for  the  young  tradesman  "on  the  make"  and  the  lover  of  light  literatxire. 
There  will  be  others  and,  with  the  proviso  mentioned,  they  will  all  be 
welcome,  for  a  writer  as  copious,  entertaining,  and  instructive  as  Franklin 
is  perhaps  inexhaustible.  Like  the  landscape  described  by  the  poet  Dyer,  he 
is  "ever-varying,  ever  new." 

The  two  most  inclusive  collections  of  Franklin's  writings  have  now  ap- 
peared simultaneously.  Except  from  the  standpoint  of  editors'  royalties, 
this  is  not  unfortunate,  for  each  is  excellent  and  has  its  particular  usefulness. 
One  of  them,  Benjamin  Franklin* s  Autobiographical  fFritings^  edited  by 
Carl  Van  Doren,  has  been  announced  with  more  iclaty  thanks  to  the  editor's 
best-selling  and  now  standard  biography  of  Franklin.  The  other  is  the  book 
being  reviewed.  In  the  first,  the  term  "autobiographical"  is  very  broadly 
interpreted;  the  scholarship  is  impeccable;  and  the  considerable  fraction  of 
uncollected  and  altogether  new  matter  makes  the  volume  requisite  for  every 
close  student  of  Franklin.  Some  of  the  new  matter,  to  be  sure,  is  not  very 
consequential,  and  the  book  has  at  times  the  air  of  what  the  French 
pleasantly  call  "mdmoires  pour  servir  ^  I'histoire."  If  it  serves  the  devoutly 
to-be-wished-for  definitive  edition  of  Franklin's  writings,  so  much  the 
better. 

Dr.  Goodman's  collection  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  common 
reader  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  It  presents  the  Autobiography  as  a 
single  unit  (not  as  Mr.  Van  Doren  has  arranged  it,  separated  into  parts 
according  to  date  of  composition),  and  it  groups  the  other  writings  under  a 
series  of  subject  and  biographical  headings:  Religious  Beliefs,  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Promoter  of  the  General  Welfare,  Practical  Scientist,  Colonial 
Agent  in  London,  American  Minister  to  France,  Essayist  and  Humorist, 
The  Family  Circle,  and  Miscellany.  In  each  section  the  reader  will  find  all 
the  expected  pieces,  the  canon  of  Franklin  classics  from  the  Dogood  Papers 
of  1722  to  the  magnificent  letter  of  1790  to  Ezra  Stiles  on  his  religious 
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beliefs.  In  addition  the  reader  will  find  a  good  many  uneicpected  pieces. 
Here,  at  one  extreme,  is  the  formidable  Dissertaiion  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  y 
happily  Franklin's  sole  venture  into  metaphysics;  and  here,  at  the  other,  are 
certain  naughty  bagatelles  that  have  been  customarily  excluded  from  trade 
editions.  The  section  on  Franklin  as  a  practical  scientist  is  particulariy 
rich,  drawing  as  it  does  on  Dr.  Goodman's  earlier  collection,  The  Ingenious 
Dr.  FranklWy  and  including  the  memorable  satire  on  scientific  ingenuity 
from  Poor  RichanTs  Almanack  for  1757,  "How  to  Make  a  Striking  Sundial." 
Minor  faults  are  the  lack  of  a  list  of  sources  and  the  occasional  banality 
of  the  captions  (for  example,  "Leads  Movement  to  Pacify  Rioters  Who 
Attacked  the  Moravian  Indians").  The  illustrations,  both  the  originals 
made  for  this  book  and  the  reproductions,  are  uniformly  pleasing  and 
illuminating.  The  book  is  handsomely  designed  and  printed.  It  deserves  to 
be  widely  read  and  reread. 

Princeton  University  Library  L.  H.  Butterfield 


The  Ephrata  Cloisters ^  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  By  Eugene  E.  Doll  and 
Anneliese  M.  Funke.  (Philadelphia:  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, 1944.  140  p.  ^1.50.) 

In  recent  years  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  in  Philadelphia  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  bibliographies  which  more  and  mor^ 
prove  to  be  a  very  helpful  tool  for  historians, librarians,  and  archivists.  The 
first  and  second  volumes  of  the  series  were  concerned  with  the  Muhlenbei^ 
and  Sower  families;  the  third  is  dedicated  to  the  Ephrata  cloisters.  The  first 
part  of  the  bibliography,  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Doll,  furnishes  a  list  of 
books  about  Ephrata.  He  enumerates  general  works,  literary  products  of 
eighteenth-century  Ephrata,  references,  fictitious  and  poetic  works  on  the 
cloisters,  handbooks  and  articles.  The  more  important  entries  have  short 
critical  annotations  which  will  be  of  great  help  to  anybody  interested  in  the 
history  of  Ephrata.  The  second  part  covers  books,  pamphlets,  and  broad- 
sides printed  at  the  press  of  the  Ephrata  community  between  1745  and  1794. 
This  compilation,  contributed  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Funke,  is  based  mainly  on  the 
Cassel  Collection  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Again  all  items 
are  carefully  annotated;  detailed  information  is  given  on  origin,  history,  and 
location  of  the  Ephrata  printing  products.  The  two  parts  supplement  each 
other  in  a  perfect  way.  These  452  items  listed  represent  an  impressive  array 
of  the  literary  contributions  emanating  from  and  stimulattti  by  Conrad 
Beissel's  monastic  community.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  valuable  series, 
published  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  and  Dr. 
Felix  Reichmann,  will  be  continued  and  that  future  numbers  will  maintain 
the  high  scholarly  standard  set  forth  by  this  promising  beginning. 

University  of  Maryland  Dieter  Cumz 
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The  fFaming  Drum.  The  British  Home  Front  Faces  Napoleon,  Broadsides  of 
1803.  Edited  by  Frank  J.  Klingberg  and  Sigurd  B.  Hustvedt. 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1944.  x,  288  p.  I4.00.) 

It  has  been  said— and  with  considerable  truth— that  World  War  II  bore 
far  more  resemblance  to  the  Napoleonic  struggles  than  it  did  to  its  1914 
predecessor.  Nowhere  is  this  parallel  more  apt  than  in  the  comparison  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  with  Munich.  Both  were  triumphs  of  appeasement,  and 
after  both  the  dictators'  ambition  followed  the  familiar  pattern— not  ob- 
serving either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  attempting  to  control 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  prospective  victims,  incursions  of  "tourists," 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  a  war  of  nerves  generally.  In  1803  Malta  was 
Britain's  Poland,  the  point  on  which  she  would  not  yield,  and  in  May  of 
that  year  France's  behavior  had  become  so  intolerable  that  the  war  was 
renewed.  From  then  on,  the  parallel  still  holds.  There  was  the  "phony  war," 
the  attempted  invasion  (thwarted  by  the  Royal  Navy  as  that  of  1940  was 
crushed  by  the  R.A.F.),  the  opening  of  a  second  front  (in  the  Peninsula 
instead  of  North  Africa)  and  finally  Bonaparte's  desperate  gamble  in  Russia. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  this  intensely  appropriate  book  has 
been  compiled,  made  up  as  it  is  of  broadsides  issyed  in  En^and  during  the 
"phony  wai-"  period  of  1803,  when  Napoleon  was  assembling  his  mighty 
host  at  Boulogne  to  crush  his  indomitable  adversary.  Aside  from  the  navy, 
Britain  was  weak,  but  the  spirit  later  to  be  embodied  in  Churchill's  speeches 
was  there,  and  the  appeals  of  these  broadsides  were  answered  by  a  national 
unity  of  response  which  made  England  the  mightiest  of  all  Napoleon's  foes. 
We  can  weU  understand  on  reading  them  how  the  enthusiastic  volunteers 
of  1803  who  knew  nothing  of  war  became  under  Wellington  the  finest 
infantry  in  Europe. 

The  broadsides  themselves  run  the  gamut  of  literary  virtuosity.  Some  are 
in  poetry,  though  most  are  in  prose,  and  a  few  are  in  the  epistolary  form. 
Some  are  merely  coarse  Billingsgate,  while  some  are  in  the  lofty  classical 
style  of  Burke  and  Pitt.  We  meet  with  a  few  in  imitation  of  official  proda* 
mations,  with  at  least  one  (No.  4)  that  is  genuine  historical  writing,  with 
several  that  make  use  of  dramatic  elements  (such  as  sham  playbills),  and 
with  others  that  are  in  dialogue  form.  But  the  tone,  the  temper,  and  the 
purpose  in  all  are  the  same— to  rouse  "the  freedom-loving  Britons  with 
hearts  of  oak"  against  "the  half-starved  followers  of  the  Corsican  traitor." 
History  and  tradition  are  especially  appealed  to,  and  references  to  Agin- 
court  and  the  Plantagenet  kings  are  very  frequent.  In  all  there  are  seventy 
of  these  broadsides,  while  the  book  itself  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction 
which  as  an  historical  essay  is  a  little  gem.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  there  are  no  illustrations;  a  few  reproductions  of  the  more  pictorial 
broadsides  would  have  made  the  presentation  more  vivid,  while  a  sprinkling 
of  cartoons  by  Gilray,  Dighton,  or  Rowlandson  would  have  made  an 
attractive  volume  still  more  attractive. 
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A  supremely  good  book  on  the  general  subject  has  recently  appeared,  and 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  The  Warning  Drum.  This  is  Arthur 
Bryant's  Years  of  Victory. 

Devon^  Pennsylvania  Boies  Penrose 


Lincoln  the  President:  Springfield  to  Gettysburg.  By  J.  G.  Randall.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  G).,  1945.  xxiv,  395,  viii,  439  p.  I7.50.) 

News  of  another  Lincoln  biography  raises  the  question  in  the  minds  of 
readers:  Why  another  one?  The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  No  trained 
historian  has  heretofore  undertaken  to  study  the  voluminous  sources  and 
attempt  objective  judgment  on  the  historical  problems  which  Lincoln's 
career  presents. 

Randall  is  eminently  qualified  for  this  task  and  his  work  will  probably 
remain  unique.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  so  much  a  biography  as  a  history 
of  the  executive  management  of  the  Civil  War  with  a  natural  emphasis 
upon  the  particular  personality  and  problems  of  the  President.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  only  an  installment.  Its  furtherest  extent  in  time  is 
November,  1 863,  but  it  is  not  complete  to  that  date,  for  we  are  i^ssured  that 
certain  topics  which  have  earlier  phases  will  be  treated  later.  Thirdly,  it  is 
written  on  the  basis  of  only  part  of  the  evidence,  as  the  bulk  of  the  Lincoln 
Manuscripts  cannot  be  consulted  by  anyone  until  1947.  When  this  collection 
is  opened,  no  one  knows  what  will  be  disclosed.  The  author  has  assumed  that 
it  will  not  be  much  but  this  is  not  altogether  certain.  Whatever  there  is, 
the  author  plans  to  incorporate  in  his  final  volumes.  Most  important,  then, 
will  be  the  biography  of  Lincoln  when  it  is  completed.  It  will  be  a  large- 
scale,  scientifically  dispassionate  work;  it  should  be  the  biography  to  end 
biographies  of  Lincoln. 

This  unique  work  deserves  great  praise.  Its  author  is  remarkable  for  his 
detachment,  his  scholarly  precision,  and  his  refusal  to  be  borne  along  by  the 
weight  of  long-accepted  interpretation.  It  challenges  thoughtful  considera- 
tion and  will  provoke  some  dissent.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the 
voluminous  sources  have  been  covered  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  unusual.  All 
these  sources  are  noted  carefully  and  their  contributions  adequatdy 
recorded.  The  whole  subject  has  been  freshly  studied. 

The  two  volumes,  though  concerned  primarily  as  the  title  suggests  with 
Lincoln  as  President,  do  not  by  any  means  entirely  omit  his  early  life. 
Three  introductory  chapters  deal  with  Lincoln's  career  prior  to  i860.  Also 
the  author  gives  much  thought  to  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  and  his 
conclusions  in  this  difiScult  problem  should  be  given  particularly  careful 
reading. 

Randall  wrestles  with  causation  realistically.  To  him  the  explanations 
usually  advanced  are  "unconvincing."  Why  should  a  nation  so  successful  in 
its  enterprises,  so  wealthy  and  so  resourceifiil  turn  aside  in  the  midst  of  its 
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great  achievement  to  fight  and  to  destroy  so  much  that  it  had  built  with  so 
much  pride?  Randall  puts  the  heart  of  the  matter  thus.  The  influences  for 
peace  were  great  and  they  should  have  been  sufficiently  potent  to  repress 
the  conflict.  But  certain  diflPerences  of  opinion  and  interest  based  on  sec- 
tional and  regional  diversity  produced  alarms  which  were  "loud  and 
vociferous.  Their  appeal  was  not  to  reason.  Their  menace  was  in  a  kind  of 
emotional  unbalance.  Their  language  was  that  of  name  calling,  shibboleths, 
epithets,  tirades.  Such  mental  currents  bore  within  themselves  the  power 
to  upset  normal  life  and  to  precipitate  a  major  conflict  that  no  majority 
in  any  section  would  have  deliberately  willed.  One  of  the  most  colossal  of 
misconceptions  is  the  theory  that  fundamental  motives  produce  war.  The 
glaring  and  obvious  fact  is  the  artificiality  of  war-making  agitation." 

This  situation  was  the  crux  of  the  matter  when  Lincoln  was  elected  in 
November,  i860.  Two  vocal  minorities  appeared.  One  in  the  South  rushed 
seven  states  into  secession.  The  other  was  an  element  in  the  Republican 
party  which  was  so  eager  for  the  fruits  of  power  that  it  was  unwilling  to 
make  any  concessions  in  an  efibrt  to  stop  the  tide  of  disunion.  The  peace- 
loving  majorities  in  both  sections  could  not  mobilize  the  strength  of  their 
numbers  to  overcome  the  noisy  minorities.  Lincoln,  far  away  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  dared  make  no  move  lest  members  of  his  own  party  destroy  his 
power  almost  before  he  assumed  it.  Whether  any  leader  could  have  mobi- 
lized the  conservative  North  and  the  upper  South  to  effective  action,  none 
can  say;  certainly  no  such  leader  appeared.  Buchanan  and  Crittenden  tried 
—the  one  to  secure  a  national  convention,  the  other  to  promote  a  territorial 
division  as  in  1820  and  1850— but  failed  dismally. 

Power  did  not  come  to  Lincoln's  hands  until  March  4,  1861.  He  was 
planning  to  raUy  the  latent  love  of  Union  which  he  thought  existed  in  the 
South.  But  he  could  not  find  it,  and  in  the  meantime  the  rush  of  events 
and  the  politics  of  the  Republican  party  which  threatened  to  destroy  him 
as  a  power  caused  him  to  send  reinforcements  to  Sumter.  The  result  was 
war,  and  he  must  turn  to  the  difficult  task  of  being  commander-in-chief  of  an 
army  and  navy  still  largely  to  be  created,  organized,  and  led. 

From  these  volumes  we  get  a  new  sense  of  the  awful  burden  of  civil  war 
which  Lincoln  had  to  bear  and  we  marvel  again  that  he  could  have  survived 
with  character  and  success.  We  follow  him  through  the  grievous  defeat  at 
Bull  Run,  the  exasperating  experiences  with  McCIellan,  the  humiliations  of 
his  relations  with  Stanton,  the  fiasco  of  Pope,  the  elections  of  1862,  the 
senatorial  cabal  which  sought  to  disrupt  his  administration  in  December, 
the  disappointments  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  the  crisis  of 
Gettysburg;  and  in  the  final  scene  stand  with  him  some  months  later  on 
that  field  at  its  immortal  consecration. 

One  leaves  these  pages  with  a  sense  that  on  many  of  them  probably  the 
last  word  on  Lincoln  has  been  written.  Careful,  objective  scholarship  has 
weighed  the  evidence  and  here  is  the  verdict.  In  two  instances,  however,  the 
reviewer  must  file  a  friendly  caveat.  Mr.  Randall  does  not  like  Herndon's 
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psychoanalytic  tendencies.  Herndon  was  undoubtedly  incoherent  and  im- 
aginative and  he  did  not  get  along  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  his  descriptions 
of  the  married  life  of  the  Lincolns  cannot  be  disregarded.  Lincoln  was  an 
unsatisfactory  husband  in  many  ways  and  Mrs.  Lincoln's  nerves,  which 
were  none  too  strong,  suffered  grievously.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  their 
married  life  was  as  normal  as  Randall  would  indicate.  Nor  is  this  reviewer 
convinced  by  the  defense  of  McClellan.  Randall  has  done  a  great  service  in 
bringing  pro-McClellan  angles  into  greater  prominence;  McClellan  was 
probably  the  best  general  that  Lee  faced,  at  least  until  1864,  but  the  com- 
mander was  not  so  much  a  victim  of  a  radical  plot  to  ruin  him  as  he  was 
of  his  own  temperamental,  egoistic  weakness  and  of  the  ^peculiar  way  in 
which  democracies  must  fight  wars. 

The  publication  of  the  final  two  volumes  will  be  an  even  greater  historical 
event  than  that  of  the  first  two.  They  will  contain  more  of  the  personal, 
behind-the-scenes  atmosphere  of  the  presidential  years;  they  will  also  have 
whatever  secrets  may  still  lurk  in  the  Lincoln  papers.  They  will  give  us  new 
light  on  Grant,  Chase  and  others.  Their  appearance  will  be  impatiently 
awaited.  To  date  Randall  has  not  produced  a  new  Lincoln  but  he  has 
assured  us  that  we  can  trust  the  man  we  have  long  known. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Roy  F.  Nichols 

Locky  Stock  and  Barrel.  The  Story  of  Collecting.  By  Douglas  and  Elizabeth 
RiGBY.  (Philadelphia:  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1944.  xix,  570  p. 
Illustrated.  $^.00.) 

The  Rigbys  (Douglas  and  Elizabeth)  have  written  a  fascinating  book 
about  collecting  in  their  Locky  Stock  and  Barrel.  The  title  was  certainly  one 
of  the  best  of  the  year.  The  book  is  not  the  "final  authority"  on  the  subject 
(nor  was  it  intended  to  be),  but  it  is  an  able  attempt  to  bring  together 
many  of  the  facts,  fables,  and  conjectures— collecting  lore— of  mankind's 
most  absorbing  peculiarity.  Why  it  is  that  collectors  feel  they  must  dignify 
and  excuse  their  pursuits  by  exhuming  historical  precedents  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  activity.  Collecting  is  fun.  The  pleasure  a  collector  derives 
from  owning  treasures,  whether  they  are  Beauvais  tapestries,  Chippendale 
furniture  or  Irish  glass,  swinging  saloon  doors,  cast-iron  hitching  posts,  or 
knotholes,  is  all  the  excuse  he  needs.  Collecting  needs  no  apologists.  Its 
practitioners  could,  however,  afford  a  sense  of  humor  and  an  appreciation 
of  "one  man's  meat  .  .  ."  or  "chacun  ^  son  goflt." 

The  book  contains  a  vigorous  attempt  to  raise  collecting  to  the  realm  of 
dignified  activities— say,  to  the  level  of  adult  education,  or  county  his- 
torical societies.  Simultaneously— and  quite  rightly— the  authors  describe 
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many  kinds  of  collecting  which  are  undignified.  And  when  they  describe 
the  antics  of  some  "great"  collectors  they  make  their  poor  subjects  act  like 
moronic  tycoons  and  "ostrichified"  scholars— as  well  they  may  have  been. 
Perhaps  if  they  had  tried  less  earnestly  to  endow  their  book  with  scholarly 
majesty,  the  authors  would  have  emphasized  the  hedonistic  aspects  of  col- 
lecting. They  might,  also,  have  been  less  repetitious,  if  they  had  not  tried 
to  make  nearly  all  consideration  of  their  subject  weighty  and  important. 
They  do  not  seem  to  understand  fully  the  very  great  importance  of  senti- 
ment in  collecting. 

Nearly  all  the  classic  tales  of  collecting  are  present  from  those  involving 
the  M edicis  and  the  Morgans  to  those  involving  the  Boston  and  the  British 
Museums.  They  are  skilfully  told,  for  the  most  part,  and,  apparently,  with 
as  much  veracity  as  is  possible.  Collector^  are  like  fishermen  (and  the 
Rigbys  would  have  us  believe  fishermen  are  a  variety  of  collector — as  per- 
haps they  are)  in  that  they  regularly  exaggerate  their  "catches."  One  is 
reminded  of  the  dealer  in  antique  furniture  who  always  added  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  to  his  specimens  if  the  buyer  insisted  on  a  story  to  go  with 
the  chair  or  desk  or  bed-Washington-slept-in.  G)llectors  are  avid  for 
*'stories"  to  impress  non-collecting  friends,  to  have  something  to  make  con- 
versation about,  and  to  incorporate  in  their  memoirs. 

The  anecdotes  about  collectors  and  collecting  are  the  best  part  of  the 
book  and  for  thcm^Lock,  Stock  andBarrelmVL  have  a  long  life.  Yet  while  they 
occasionally  stretch  their  lines  of  argument  of  the  philosophy  of  collecting 
a  little  thin,  the  authors  seem  very  close  to  truth  when  they  write:  "True 
collectors  are  those  who  gather  paintings  or  books,  furniture,  glassware, 
stamps,  coins,  or  whatever  they  will,  not  because  they  think  that  some  form 
of  collecting  is  expected  of  them,  not  as  a  perfunctory  undertaking,  but 
because  they  are  'earnest  in  their  love'  of  such  things  and  have  taken  them 
'into  their  hearts.'  Collections  formed  in  this  spirit  will  be  good  collections, 
and  the  lives  of  their  owners  will  be  in  many  ways  richer  for  their  possession. 
The  true  collector  can  well  afford  to  disregard  the  quips  of  the  skeptics,  for 
it  is  with  him  as  though  he  had  found  an  open  sesame  to  happiness,  and 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  can  have  only  pity  for  those  who,  unlike  himself, 
may  be  too  blind  to  see  the  path  into  his  enchantment." 

Like  many  books  of  the  period  1 940-1 946,  Lock^  Stocky  and  Barrel  suffers 
from  poor  book  materials.  The  paper  used  is  inferior  and  the  crowded  type 
page  is  too  large  for  the  paper  size.  The  binding,  oddly  enough,  is  a  stout 
one;  it  is  also  pleasantly  designed.  The  illustrations,  for  the  most  part,  are 
clearly  printed  and  well  chosen,  but  in  many  instances,  where  more  than 
one  object  is  shown  on  a  single  page  the  layout  is  disappointingly  poor. 

The  Clements  Library  Colton  Storm 
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L^cadio  Heam.  By  Vera  Mc Williams.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1946.  X,  465  p.  >3-oo.) 

Vera  McWilliams  has  assembled  the  extensive  data  found  in  various 
books  about  Lafcadio  Heam,  co-ordinated  the  material  and  presented  us 
with  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only,  complete  biography  of  that  unusual 
personality.  She  has  achieved  her  task  extremely  well.  She  has  contributed 
independent  research  of  her  own,  carefully  sifted  the  facts  and  given  a 
living  portrait  of  the  man,  neither  exaggerating  his  merits  nor  overlooking 
his  faults.  The  book  is  well-written,  avoiding  both  extremes  of  bald  style 
and  purple  patches.  True,  she  sometimes  incorporates  phrases  and  clauses 
from  the  writings  of  her  subject,  but  this  is  not  done  in  an  obtrusive 
manner.  She  has  aimed  at  objectivity,  avoiding  creation  of  any  fictional 
scenes,  but  has  not  set  forth  a  dry  chronicle.  The  work  holds  the  reader's 
interest  and  makes  him  live  with  Heam.  The  biographer  has  so  entered  into 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  man  that  one  may  say  she  has  wholly  caught  his 
spirit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  has  not  attempted  a  critical  appraisal 
of  his  literary  work,  but  this  was  not  within  her  scope.  She  must  be  judged 
by  what  she  has  attempted  to  do. 

Heam  spent  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his  life  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  next  twenty-one  in  the  United  States  and  West  Indies,  and  the 
last  fourteen  in  Japan,  dying  there  in  1904.  Though  most  of  his  life  in 
America  was  occupied  as  a  reporter  in  Cincinnati  and  an  editorial  writer  in 
New  Orleans,  he  lived  for  several  months  in  Philadelphia  in  the  sunmier 
and  fall  of  1889  with  Dr.  George  M.  Gould  at  1 19  S.  17th  Street.  Heam  was 
very  fond  of  the  Quaker  City  and  liked  to  visit  Chinatown  and  Fairmount 
Park.  He  wrote  a  story  here  called *'Karma,"  which  was  published  in  Zi/[;^'if- 
cM^s  Magazine.  For  a  time  his  famous  library  also  reposed  in  this  dty  with 
the  Doctor.  After  a  bitter  controversy  in  which  Heam's  friends  and  executor 
engaged,  the  library  finally  was  sent  to  Japan. 

Heam's  books  on  Japan  have  been  his  best-known  works.  His  writings 
on  this  subject  have  given  rise  to  some  misapprehension  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
He  was  primarily  a  collector  of  Japanese  folklore  (which  incidentally  was 
largely  derived  fix>m  China)  and  he  praised  the  virtues  of  the  himible 
coDunon  people.  On  the  other  hand,  he  warned  Japan  against  her  statesmen 
and  militarists  and  saw  the  chaos  before  her.  As  she  continued  listening  to 
the  voice  of  the  aggressively  minded  among  her  leaders,  he  became  so 
antagonistic  to  her  that  he  concluded  the  loss  of  her  statehood  might  be  the 
best  thing  for  her.  He  said  her  people  had  no  souls  and  that  it  was  preferable 
to  live  with  cobras  than  with  them.  Yet  one  reviewer  of  Mrs.  McWilliams* 
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book  has  stated  that  Heam  so  blinded  the  western  world  that  it  could  not 
see  Japan's  dominating  intentions. 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Mc Williams'  book  is  timely  and  necessary.  It 
will  help  draw  attention  to  some  prevailing  misunderstandings  and  mis-^ 
judgments  about  this  unusually  gifted  genius.  The  impression  still  reigns 
that  Heam  is  but  a  minor  writer,  not  creative,  and  of  interest  only  to 
literary  virtuosos.  First,  it  is  overlooked  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  En^sh  in  American  literature.  Besides,  he  wrote  of  life  directly 
whether  of  the  slums  of  Cincinnati  or  the  peasants  of  Japan.  He  is  the 
writer  of  the  best  letters  by  an  American,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Henry  Adams,  and  William  James.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  literary  criticism,  and  in  his  lectures,  as  well  as  in  his  early  literary  articles, 
he  broke  away  fix>m  puritanical  traditions.  He  called  attention  in  the 
eighties  to  the  great  European  writers.  His  studies  in  philosophical  Bud- 
dhism are  sound  as  well  as  profound. 

Mrs.  Mc^l^^ams  has  been  singularly  free  from  major  mishaps.  Her 
errors  are  few  and  of  a  minor  nature,  such  as  may  be  remedied  in  another 
edition,  which  we  hope  will  be  called  for.  Among  these  is  the  assumption 
that  "John  Stirling,"  the  translator  of  Zola's  novels  whom  Heam  attacked, 
was  the  name  of  a  man  when  it  was  the  pen-name  of  a  woman,  Mary  Neal 
Sherwood.  Some  episodes  are  not  fully  covered  like  the  affair  Heam  had 
with  'HThe  Lady"  in  Cincinnati,  whose  name  Mrs.  McWilliams  does  not 
even  seem  to  know. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  other  lives  of  Heam,  for  there  are  even  now 
research  students  investigating  and  uncovering  much  new  material.  Prob- 
ably other  biographers  will  also  undertake  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  literary 
critics.  But,  meanwhile,  this  is  and  will  be  for  some  time  the  best  biography 
of  Heam. 

Philadelphia  Albert  Moroell 

The  Last  Trek  of  the  Indians.  By  Grant  Foreman.  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1946.  382  p.  %^.oo.) 

Grant  Foreman's  stirring  thoughts  and  findings  are  again  presented  to 
historians  and  sociologists  in  another  book  of  ample  size.  His  former  pub- 
lications brought  out  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  have  established 
his  reputation  as  an  ethnohistorian  of  the  first  rank,  a  rating  earned 
especially  by  The  Indian  Removal  (1936).  In  this  book  he  dealt  with 
forced  deportation  to  the  West  of  sixty-thousand  members  of  the  Five 
Qvilized  Tribes  fix>m  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Their  displace- 
ment, handled  by  tribal  units,  lent  itself  to  a  comparatively  simple  narra- 
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tive,  as  the  author  states  in  commenting  on  the  tasks  undertaken  in  his 
series  of  studies.  His  latest  book  is  the  account  of  the  removal  of  Indians 
north  of  that  river,  a  more  complicated  undertaking  entailing  a  more 
involved  narrative.  The  book  is  a  treatise  on  events  to  be  engraved  deeply 
on  tablets  imperishable  in  American  history. 

The  author  has  had  long  experience  in  judiciary  matters  relating  to  the 
tribes  of  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  where  now  over  fifty  (p.  354) 
such  units  reside,  of  which  less  than  half  a  dozen  are  indigenous.  It  is  with 
the  inunigrant  groups  from  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  that  he  has  dealt. 
He  began  as  a  field  worker  for  the  Dawes  Conmiission  and  as  an  arm  in  the 
administrative  machine  to  dissolve  Indian  tribal  existence,  but  has  so 
humanly  presented  the  Indian  sense  of  frustration  and  loss  of  self- 
consciousness  that  the  reader  who  follows  his  publications  is  led  to  wonder 
whether  he,  like  Paul  of  old,  has  undergone  a  change  of  heart  toward  the 
oppressed. 

In  detailed  and  compendious  flotations  Mr.  Foreman  treats  the  history 
of  the  land  actions  of  Monroe's  and  Jackson's  administrations  with  splendid 
historical  objectivity.  Questions  of  justice  and  humanity  are  left  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  narrative;  sentimentalism  is  discreetly  avoided. 

Emphasis  is  centered  on  the  vicissitudes  for  over  a  century  of  the  tribes 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Some  of  them  (Delawares,  Seneca,  and 
Wyandots)  had  first  encountered  the  dilenunas  of  adjustment  to  white 
encroachment  still  earlier  and  farther  east.  The  review  of  these  events  yet 
remains  to  be  written  with  the  same  care  and  fullness.  In  twenty-one 
chapters  in  Part  One,  the  movements  relating  to  the  Potawatomi,  Miami, 
Sauk  and  Foxes,  and  the  motives  behind  these  movements,  are  covered. 
The  Miami,  Illinois,  and  Kickapoo  as  inunigrants  into  Kansas,  and  the 
inunigrant  tribes  from  the  western  states— Osage,  Kaw,  Quapaw  and 
Modoc — with  other  small  tribes,  claim  attention  in  Part  Two. 

Pennsylvania  readers  who  may  scan  this  book  expecting  to  find  something 
pertaining  to  Delawares  and  other  tribes  from  the  states  will  discover  a 
bulky  list  of  references  in  the  Index  (pp.  363-364). 

In  the  Sununary  (pp.  349-353)  the  author  attempts  to  estimate  the  fate 
of  the  inunigrant  bands  from  the  East  in  respect  to  assimilation  of  white 
"blood"  and  ways  of  life.  Indian  population  decline  is  shown  as  due  to 
introduced  diseases  and  alcoholism,  the  latter  persistently  encouraged 
"by  predatory  white  men  utterly  devoid  of  conscience  or  principle."  Only 
the  names  of  some  of  the  tribes  have  survived.  Cultural  assimilation  is 
almost  complete. 

An  analysis  of  the  contents  of  such  a  book  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  review. 
It  is  a  book  of  reference  for  students  of  politics  and  economy,  especially  an 
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indispensable  source  of  reference  for  the  American  historian.  The  period 
narratives  of  dealings  between  Indian  tribes  and  the  state  and  federal 
governments  are  one  of  the  rapidly  growing  interests  in  research,  as  the 
wealth  of  production  within  the  last  decade  or  so  of  literary  activity  shows. 
To  this  subject  Grant  Foreman's  works  will  stand  forth  as  momentous 
contributions. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Frank  G.  Speck 


fFalks  in  Reading  Town.  By  J.  Bennett  Nolan.  (Reading:  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  1945.  vi,  216  p.  Illustrated. 
I2.50.) 

Here  is  an  intimate  book  about  the  Reading  that  was,  woven  into  the 
story  of  the  Reading  that  is.  It  is  an  excellent  sequel  to  a  series  of  local 
histories  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Nolan  during  the  last  decade.  We  are  grateful 
for  General  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington  in  Reading,  and  other 
accounts  from  the  Nolan  pen,  but  none  of  the  earlier  works  is  as  compre- 
hensive in  scope  or  as  chatty  as  Walks  in  Reading  Town. 

In  company  with  an  imaginary  companion,  "Uncle  Peter,"  the  reader  is 
led  to  stroll  along  the  main  arteries  of  the  two-century-old  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  "walks"  extend  east  and  west  on  Penn  Street 
and  north  and  south  on  Fifth,  formerly  Callowhill,  Street.  Step  by  step  the 
progress  of  the  walker  is  measured  in  terms  of  historic  events  which  marked 
the  area  he  treads.  Two  hundred  years  are  made  to  live  again.  This  building 
was  once  the  home  of  a  Mannerchor;  that  one  was  the  site  of  a  saddler's 
shop;  here  Dr.  Jonathan  Potts  lived  and  there  Manuny  Fricker  operated 
a  tavern  from  1820  to  1830. 

The  Biddies,  Birds,  Muhlenbergs,  Weisers,  Hiesters  and  many  of  the 
great  and  near-great  move  through  the  scenes  of  yesteryear.  The  gaiety  of 
old  taverns,  the  clinking  of  coins  in  stores  and  counting  houses,  and  the 
solemnity  of  old  churches,  all  are  mingled  in  resurrection  for  the  modem 
observer  who  ambles  along  with  peripatetic  Peter. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  new  information,  even  for  the  best-informed 
on  the  history  of  the  city  which  sprang  up  on  Widow  Finney's  pasture. 
Details  crowd  each  other  through  page  after  page.  And  yet  these  relatively 
unimportant  details  blend  into  a  well-rounded  picture  as  the  "walks 
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The  illustrations  are  very  well-chosen  and  strategically  placed  in  the 
text.  In  some  cases  one  may  wish  for  captions  or  legends  to  identify  them 
more  readily,  but  usually  the  pictures  tell  their  own  story. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  author  has  stressed  some  matters  beyond  their  due. 
His  apparent  acceptance  of  the  story  of  the  incubation  of  the  G)nway 
Cabal  in  Reading  is  open  to  question  in  the  light  of  recent  studies.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  strong  legalistic  flavor  hovering  about  much  of  the  text. 
This,  probably,  was  unavoidable  if  we  consider  that  the  quellenkunde  most 
readily  available  were  court  records.  These  are  indeed  minor  considerations 
when  set  against  the  over-all  value  of  the  work.  With  the  approach  of 
Reading's  200th  anniversary  celebration  in  1948,  it  became  necessary  that 
someone  should  reconstruct  a  living  past  for  those  living  now.  Mr.  Nolan 
has  done  just  that. 

Philadelphia  Arthur  D.  Graeff 

Prinedon  Past  and  Present.  By  V.  Lansing  Collins.  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1945.  xviii,  156  p.  Map.  Index.  |2.oo.) 

Princeton  Past  and  Present  is  republished  as  a  revised  edition  of  the 

guidebook  and  historical  sketch  written  by  the  late  V.  Lansing  G>llins, 

Secretary  of  Princeton  University.  Practically  every  building  and  landmark 

of  the  University  is  attractively  illustrated  and  each  is  historically  described 

in  the  text.  This  little  volume  should  find  a  welcome  in  the  homes  of  alumni 

and  friends  of  old  Nassau. 

N.  B.  W. 


3n  iKemoriam 


JOSEPH  JACKSON:  HISTORIAN 


Joseph  Francis  Ambrose  Jackson,  son  of  Samuel  and  Barbara  Marie 
Dougherty  Jackson,  was  bom  May  20,  1867,  on  Twelfth  Street  near 
Chestnut,  next  door  to  one  of  the  dwellings  of  Robert  Morris.  He  went  to 
public  schools  at  Twelfth  and  Locust  and  on  Locust  Street  just  behind  the 
Academy  of  Music  and  grew  up  in  that  atmosphere  of  preparation,  achieve- 
ment, and  satisfaction  surrounding  the  Centennial  which  so  thrilled  Phila- 
delphia in  the  seventies. 

As  his  first  interest  was  art  he  attended  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Five  years  later  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  1888  he  became  art  editor  of  the  Puilic 
Ledger  and  remained  with  that  paper  as  editor  and  feature  writer  for  thirty 
years.  In  the  i9ao's  he  was  editor  of  a  periodical  known  as  Building  and 
Building  Arts.  Most  of  his  time  after  1926  was  spent  in  free-lance  writing, 
generally  on  historical  subjects. 

There  was  no  limit  to  his  interest  or  to  his  research.  He  was  constantly 
at  work  on  artistic,  architectural,  literary  and  historic  ventures.  He  occa- 
sionally tried  his  hand  at  fiction  but  Clio  was  his  goddess  and  his  devotions 
were  most  constant.  He  was  a  collector,  too,  and  had  assembled  a  large 
store  of  lithographs,  books,  and  pamphlets. 

His  artistic  interest  caused  him  to  write  the  story  of  Lithography  in 
Philadelphia  (1900),  Early  Philadelphia  Architects  and  Engineers  (1923),  and 
two  volumes  on  the  history  of  architecture:  American  Colonial  Architecture 
(1924)  and  the  Development  0/  American  Architecture  (1926). 

His  literary  leanings  centered  particularly  on  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Poe, 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  and  George  Lippard.  He  wrote  articles  about 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  in  Philadelphia.  He  discussed  Poe's  philosophy  of 
ajiimal  magnetism  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  Poe  who  had  replied  to 
Charles  Dickens'  Notes  on  America  in  English  NoteSy^  reputedly  by  Quarles 
Quickens.  He  prepared  bibliographies  of  Leland  and  Lippard  and  left  a 
biography  of  the  latter  in  manuscript. 

1  This  work  was  reprinted  in  1920  by  Lewis  M.  Thompson  with  notes  by  Jackson  and 
George  H.  Sargent. 
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It  is  for  his  historical  work,  however,  that  he  will  be  most  remembered. 
His  book  Americas  Most  Historic  Highway:  Market  Street^  Philadelphia^  as 
reprinted  in  1926,  his  Encyclopedia  of  Philadelphia  (4  vols.,  1931-1933)9  his 
guidebook,  and  his  myriad  of  articles  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  will 
long  be  consulted.  When  the  Poor  Richard  Club  awarded  him  The 
Richard  Silver  Achievement  Medal  in  1934  they  dubbed  him  the  ''present 
day  Watson,"  the  successor  to  that  famous  annalist. 

This  great  lifetime  of  effort  bore  many  other  fruits,  fruits  which  canno 
be  catalogued  as  can  his  writings.  What  he  knew,  he  shared  with  man 
He  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  The  Historical  Society  nearly  every  day  an 
constantly  advised  its  staff.  Generous  with  his  time,  he  would  often 
down  with  some  puzzled  researcher  to  straighten  out  his  difficulty.  Man^ 
had  reason  to  be  gratefid  to  him  for  help  of  this  sort.  The  present  writ 
profited  by  his  advice  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

For  many  years  he  lived  with  his  mother.  After  his  marriage  in  191 5 
Harriet  Holmes  Fletcher  he  dwelt  in  West  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
qoenter  of  book  shops,  particulariy  Cullen's  on  Ninth  Street,  whose  ''bacrl 
room"  he  made  immortisd  in  verse: 

''It  is  dusty  and  musty. 

Yet  it  breathes  not  of  gloom — 
In  fact,  it's  inviting— 
Is  Jerry's  back  room." 

So  he  passed  his  years,  collecting,  writing,  wandering  through  the  street:^ 
he  loved  with  his  eye  ever  on  the  alert  for  historical  matter.  He  was  acti'^"'^ 
until  the  end  which  came  suddenly  on  March  4,  1946.  The  Historic^» 
Society  has  lost  a  valued  friend.  The  great  pity  is  that  so  much  of  pri( 
knowledge  died  with  him.' 

Roy  F.  Nichols 

S  The  audior  is  indebted  to  Albert  Mofdell,  Esq.,  and  to  Messrs.  Fsirchild  and  Giyeas 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch. 
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WHEN  a  new  editor  is  appointed  for  The  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  it  has  been 
customary  for  him  to  make  some  statement  as  to  editorial 
policy.  We  therefore  bow  to  this  tradition,  primarily  however  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  contemplate  some  changes  even  though  not  very 
startling. 

Since  its  founding  in  1824,  this  Society  has  been  known  for  the 
magnitude  as  well  as  the  quality  of  its  manuscript  collections,  which 
now  aggregate  many  millions  of  items  and  are  constantly  being  ^ 
added  to.  It  is  not  particularly  unusual  for  us  to  accession  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  thousand  pieces  in  a  single  month.  Quite 
obviously,  dealing  with  such  large  numbers  has  its  difficulties.  On 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past  when  time,  equipment,  and  space 
were  lacking,  orderly  arrangement  of  the  diflferent  collections  was 
not  always  possible.  The  resultant  lack  of  efficiency  meant  not  only 
a  great  waste  of  time  but,  more  seriously,  insufficient  familiarity 
with  the  contents  of  the  material.  The  war  years,  when  there  was  a 
lessened  demand  on  our  time,  were  very  definitely  used  to  rectify 
this  situation.  A  much  larger  part  of  the  day's  work  can  now  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  individual  collections.  In  the  few  weeks  in 
which  this  more  favorable  position  has  been  achieved,  source  mate- 
rial of  considerable  importance  has  been  uncovered;  it^is^reasonable 
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to  expect  that  a  great  deal  more  will  be  found  as  we  continue  to 
comb  the  collections  thoroughly. 

We  believe,  however,  that  our  task  does  not  end  at  this  point. 
Important  source  material  on  our  shelves  left  for  chance  discovery 
by  some  student,  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years  from  now  is  of  very 
little  value.  Part  of  our  task  is  to  make  this  information  available, 
and  it  would  seem  that  The  Society's  Magazine  is  the  logical 
medium  for  such  dissemination.  This  source  material  will  obviously 
be  of  paramount  interest  to  the  historian.  Furthermore,  since  it  has 
a  certain  flavor  of  adventure  and  discovery,  it  will  also  have  great 
appeal  to  the  average  reader  of  historical  material. 

Interpretative,  biographical,  and  descriptive  articles  will  always 
be  welcome.  Articles  of  these  types,  however,  will  not  form  such  a 
large  part  of  the  Magazine  as  in  the  past  and  source  material  will  be 
a  far  more  important  feature  of  our  publication. 

R.  N.  Williams,  2nd 


Intercepted  Correspondence  of 
William  "Penn^  1670 

IN  connection  with  the  recent  William  Penn  Tercentenary  I 
learned  by  chance  of  some  letters  addressed  to  Penn  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  London,  and  secured  photostats  of  them  which 
are  here  transcribed  and  published.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  his  biographers  and  they  were  not  included  in  the 
extracts  from  State  Tapers  plating  to  Friends  1654-1672  {journal 
of  Friends  Historical  Society y  Supplements  8-1 1,  19 13),  though  that 
volume  has  some  other  Penn  items,  notably  his  letter  from  the 
Tower  to  Lord  Arlington  in  a  form  more  original  and  much  longer 
than  the  printed  edition.^  Like  various  other  Quaker  letters  in 
that  volume  these  have  been  apparently  intercepted  by  the  censor. 
The  young  Penn  was  obviously  suspect,  and  one  of  the  letters, 
that  from  Philip  Ford,  with  its  reference  to  Friends'  meetings  held 
or  to  be  held  and  to  the  shipment  of  Quaker  books  from  Cork  to 
Bristol,  evidently  aroused  enough  suspicion  to  be  filed  with  a  precis 
endorsed  by  Secretary  of  State  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  Otherwise 
the  letters  are  inoffensive  enough,  purely  personal,  and  with  all 
their  variety  are  of  no  small  interest  to  the  student  of  Penn  or  of 
early  Quakerism. 

The  letters  all  date  from  July  or  August,  1670,  and  hence  belong 
to  an  important  period  of  Penn's  life  and  near  other  well-known 
episodes.  Except  the  last  they  are  addressed  to  him  in  Ireland, 
and  should  be  studied  with  the  Irish  Journal*  in  which  he  records  his 
every  day's  doings  from  October  23,  1669,  when  he  sailed  from 

1  279-286.  Compare  the  smoothed  and  briefer  forai  in  Penn's  IVorks  (1726, 1, 151  ff.)>  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  manuscript  Letterbook  of  William  Penn,  1 667-1 675,  15  ff.,  now  at 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

3  Printed  with  some  inaccuracies  from  the  small  manuscript  notebook  now  at  The  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  P.M.H.B.,  XL  (191 6),  46-84.  Much  to  be  deared  would  be 
a  competent  edition  of  this  illuminating  bit  of  autobiography  with  identifications  of  the  many 
persons  referred  to,  mostly  by  obscure  abbreviations.  Compare  for  example,  the  ediiio  priiu 
ceps  of  "Penn's  Journal:  Kent  and  Sussex,  1672,"  P.M.H.B.,  LXVIII  (1944),  422-429. 
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Bristol  for  Cork,  to  July  i,  1670.  He  had  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London  on  December  12,  1668,  and  not  released  until  the 
end  of  July,  1669.  Within  less  than  six  weeks  his  father  sent  him 
to  Ireland  to  look  after  their  estates  there.  Probably  he  left  Ire- 
land about  August  i ;  some  of  the  letters  from  England  addressed 
to  him  in  Ireland  would  not  in  any  case  have  reached  him  there. 
On  August  14  he  was  arrested  in  London,  a  victim  of  the  new  Q)n- 
venticle  Act,  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate.  The  famous  trial  at  Old 
Bailey  came  at  the  beginning  of  September  followed  by  his  libera- 
tion. On  September  16  his  father.  Admiral  Penn,  died. 

The  letters,  with  one  exception,  appear  in  abbreviated  and  some- 
times inaccurate  form'  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Tapers  ^(elating  to 
Ireland  .  .  .  September y  i66g — December ^  1670 ^  published  in  1910, 
the  last  volume  in  that  series  published.  In  transcribing  them  I 
have  resolved  abbreviations  but  have  retained  the  original  spelling 
and  punctuation.  In  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Bowman's  letter  I  have 
thought  it  useful  to  add  a  translation  in  modern  form.  The  notes^ 
might  have  been  considerably  expanded;  I  hope  they  will  not  seem 
too  generous  in  view  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  letters.  For 
convenience  a  list  of  the  letters  is  given  below. 

Harvard  University  Henry  J.  Cadbury 

3  Failure  in  two  cases  correctly  to  transpose  to  the  older  calendar  the  Quaker  numbered 
months  has  led  to  the  wrong  date  and  order  of  Elizabeth  Bowman's  and  Philip  Ford's  letters. 
Guli  appears  as  "William"  Springett,  195,  757.  R.  P.  Mahaffy,  the  editor,  makes  the  follow- 
ing comment  in  the  Preface,  xxxv.  "A  number  of  letters  from  and  to  Quakers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  volume.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  which  is  common  in  such  letters 
in  this  peiiod,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  idle  frivolity  and  callous  immorality,  the  cor- 
ruption and  intrigue  which  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  time." 

4  In  the  notes  the  following  abbreviations  are  used:  J.F,H.S.  =  Journal  of  Friends  His- 
torical Society f  1903-.  P.M.H.B.  =  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography^  ^^TT~- 
Camb,  JnL  =  The  Journal  of  George  Fox  edited  from  the  manuscripts  by  Norman  Penney 
(Cambridge,  191 1).  Short  Jnl.  =  The  Short  Journal  and  Itinerary  Journals  of  George  Fox, 
edited  by  Norman  Penney  (Cambridge,  1925).  Besse,  Sufferings  =  Joseph  Besse,  jf  Col- 
lection of  the  Sufferings  of  .  .  ,  the  Quakers  (London,  1753).  Brief  Relation  =  yf  Brief  Rela- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  Sufferings  ,  .  .  in  Ireland  .  .  .  from  1660  until  1671,  collected  by 
Thomas  Holme  and  Abraham  Fuller,  1672.  (For  the  place  and  rime  that  it  covers  this  is  cited 
in  preference  to  the  same  authors*  A  Compendious  View  of  Some  Extraordinary  Sufferings, 
Dublin,  1 73 1,  or  Besse,  Sufferings,  which  depended  upon  it.)  Rutty  =  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  People  called  fakers,  by  Thomas  Wight,  extended  and  edited  by  John 
Rutty,  Dublin,  1751.  (This  first  edidon  is  preferable  as  containing  matter  omitted  in  the 
several  later  edidons.)  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Isabel  Grubb  of  Seskin,  Carrick-on- 
Suir,  Ireland,  for  information  in  notes  55,  56,  57,  77  and  87. 
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Summary  of  Intercepted  Penn  Correspondence 


Date 
1670 


Writer 


Place 


Addressee 


Place 


State 

Papers 

Ireland 

Vol,  and 

page 


Calendar 

State 
Papers 
Ireland 
1669-70 

Page 


Lily  3 

Lily  16 
jly  16 


uly  23 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  9 


Oct 


Ann  Gay 


Elizabeth 
Bowman 

Guli  Springett 

Mary 
Penington 

John  Gay 


Richard  Bent 


John  Kealy 

Philip  Ford 

Partial  sum- 
mary  of  pre- 
ceding 


Dublin 


London 


Penne, 
Bucks 


Philip  Ford 
William  Penn 


William  Penn 


John     Gay     for 
William  Penn 


Geoi^ge 
Webber's, 
Cork 

Dublin 


Dublin 


328*4^ 


178 


enclosed  or  appended  to  preceding 


London 

Inchena- 
backa 

DubUn 
Cork 


William  Penn 


William  Penn 


Philip  Ford 


Edward  Man,  for 
William  Penn 

Edward  Man,  for 
William  Penn 


John  Gay's 
house,  Dublin 

Mr.  Cook's 
house,  Cork 

Thomas  Cook's, 
Cork 

London 


327,110 

134-135 

328»70 

195 

lacking 

3^8,84 

201-202 

3^8,95 

207 

328,101 

209 

3^7,8 

151-152 

3^7,9 


152 


Ann  Gay* 
Good  Phillipp* 

hearing  Mr  penn  has  bin  ell  of  a  feaver  and  ague^  is  A  great  trouble 

to  me.    I  desire  you  doe  me  the  kindness  as  to  lett  me  know  what 

the  Cause  is:  and  how  he  came  to  gett  it:  and  you  will  much  obblidg 

Your  friend 

Ann:  Gay 

5  Ann  Gay  with  her  husband  John  Gay  (see  note  36)  lived  in  George's  Lane,  Dublin,  and 
there  William  Penn  had  his  lodging  or  chamber  horn  November  2  to  30, 1669.  She  is  frequendy 
mentioned  in  Penn's  diary,  and  occasionally  the  children.  He  gave  "2  silver  candlesticks 
snd  tuffers  [sic]  to  A.  G.  for  their  care  and  lodging." 

^  Philip  Ford.  See  note  60. 

7  Penn's  Irish  Journal  ends  abruptly,  apparently  on  July  i,  two  days  before  this  letter 
was  written,  with  both  Philip  Ford  and  Penn  himself  still  in  Dublin.  No  mention  is  made  of 
any  illness  of  Penn  either  then  or  earlier.  Was  this  illness  the  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Journal,  and  of  Penn's  delay  of  nearly  a  month  in  going  back  to  England  ? 
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My  husband  is  not  yet  come  nor  when  he  will  I  know  not  for  I 
heir  he  mains  to  A  progres^  Thomas  fairn^  has  bin  gone  this  wick 
to  the  He  of  man^°  soe  with  my  love  to  John  Peniton"  and  all  that 
I  know 
July  the  03 

[Addressed]  These  |  For  William  Penn  Asqr  |  at  Goerg  Webber" 
In  I  Corke 


Elizabeth  Bowman 
deare  frende 

thine  I  reseved  and  Acorden  to  thy  desire  I  have  delard  the  in- 
closed I  have  resaved  3  and  she  ass  Money  I  delevred  the  last  jost 
noue  for  she  haeth  bene  here  to  mete  Margret  Rouse  Abought  her 
Mouthers  Besenes  that  is  in  order  to  Geat  her  relese  &  E.  J.  &  her 
Mouther  onderstanden  Margrett  Foxes  Condeshon  &  that  she  being 
weth  child  &  so  nere  ass  she  is  her  time  beingen  out  All  Most  thay 

8  John  Gay  was  at  this  time  in  England,  but  writing  three  weeks  later,  he  then  hoped 
shortly  to  return  to  Dublin  (below,  p.  360).  What  is  meant  by  mains  to  a  progress? 

9  A  Quaker  minister,  Thomas  Fearon  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Penn  as  in  his  company 
during  his  stay  in  June  in  Dublin.  He  is  probably  the  "Thomas  Faron  who  lives  at  Calvagh 
nigh  Coccermouth  in  Cumberland,"  who  was  arrested  for  preaching  in  Whitby  market  on 
December  24,  1670.  He  is  described  as  a  gentleman,  well  mounted  and  with  good  clothes, 
formerly  a  printer  in  Ireland  and  a  merchant  who  had  travelled  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  several 
other  nations  {Extracts^  305-6).  He  was  a  visitor  to  Scotland  about  1674  or  1675  (J.F.H.S. 
VII,  95;  XII,  138).  He  is  not  listed  among  the  Quaker  visitors  to  Ireland  before  1676  {J.F.H.S., 
^>  15^9  I59)>  ^ut  that  list  is  confessedly  incomplete,  and  the  list  in  Rutty,  351,  mentions  a 
visit  of  Thomas  Fearon  to  Ireland  in  1670.  The  name  occurs  in  Besse,  Sufferings,  I,  184, 
(Durham  and  Northumberland,  1682).  According  to  the  records  of  Pardshaw  Monthly  Meet- 
ing a  Thomas  Fearon  died  at  Eaglesfield  in  1704. 

10  On  the  history  of  early  Manx  Quakerism  see  W.  C.  Braithwaite,  Beginnings  0/  Quaker- 
ism (London,  191 2),  224-226,  and  the  articles  mentioned  there,  224,  note  2,  together  with  an 
earlier  article  by  A.  W.  Moore,  in  Yn  Lioar  Manninagh,  which  was  then  the  title  of  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society,  I  (1894),  281-287. 

n  John  Penington  (see  note  29),  like  Philip  Ford,  had  been  the  constant  companion  of 
William  Penn  during  the  preceding  months,  at  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  and  so  was  well  known 
to  the  writer. 

12  George  Webber  was  one  of  those  first  converted  to  Quakerism  in  Cork  in  1655.  His  fre- 
quent sufferings  for  his  religion  are  recorded,  including  a  commitment  together  with  William 
Penn  and  seventeen  more  to  prison  by  Christopher  Rye,  the  mayor,  on  November  3,  1667. 
Besse,  who  misspells  the  name  as  William  Paine,  begins  his  list  with  Penn  and  Webber. 
Penn's  diary  refers  to  Webber,  but  when  in  Cork  he  lodged  usually  with  Thomas  Cook 
(note  59). 
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are  vcary  endorstret  to  prokure  her  liberty  which  I  hope  thay  well 
doue  Eliz:  J  is  veary  well  ass  to  her  heleth  but  for  Aney  thing 
else  thare  is  not  much  to  bee  sade  ass  to  her  Groeth  in  trueth  for 
she  is  muche  taken  upe  weth  her  Mouther  compney  &  such  like  I 
cane  truly  scay  I  am  trobled  for  her  scake  for  she  of  a  pretty  swete 
desposeshon  &  the  wetnes  of  God  is  Awake  in  her  thoeth  not  minded 
by  her  I  could  weshe  weth  all  my  hart  that  she  wose  fro  that  vane 
noteye  compney  &  pray  when  tho  Ritest  to  her  a  Gane  porswade 
her  to  Lefe  this  Contrey  &  to  Goe  for  Irlande  for  I  doue  belefe  itt 
would  bee  beter  for  her  soles  good  &  in  short  everewaye  doue  not 
take  Aney  notest  whot  I  have  reten  to  her  here  haeth  bene  a  frendly 
that  is  of  thy  Aquanta  that  lefes  att  doblen  money  tines  att  my 
house  his  name  is  John  Gaye  &  I  have  Assisted  hee  in  whot  hee 
desired  of  mee  frends  here  are  generly  veary  well  every  waye  & 
wonderfully  carde  on  in  the  pouer  of  the  Lorde  &  kepes  Metens  in 
Armonenwose  Maner  &  a  Gret  body  not  wethe  standend  the 
crulety  of  the  enemy  whoase  strenth  &  pouer  never  wose  att  soe 
gret  a  hede  ass  itt  tese  &  Licke  to  bee  I  never  saye  itt  soe  bade 
naether  ever  wose  itt  ever  so  sense  trueth  aprede  in  this  nasion  thay 
tacke  hole  fameles  out  of  thar  houses  &  imployments  &  grete 
thretnens  is  daly 

My  dere  frend  sense  my  last  to  the  I  have  altred  my  Condeshon 
but  I  ded  not  prosed  wethout  the  consent  (?)  &  Advise  of  the  Most 
of  Men  &  Womens  Meten  &  hade  a  grete  many  of  good  aude  ( ?) 
frens  compney  ther  wose  allso  Eliz  Jepi  (?)  &  her  Mouther  with 
som  over  that  that  thay  brot  weth  them  whoe  weare  veary  much 
plesed  with  there  beingen  theare  for  Charles  harese  wose  thar  & 
cared  one  the  Meten  &  that  thar  Rased  in  some  of  th&n  I  dou  bee 
Leefe  well  never  bee  forgoten  by  them  [a  few  words  illegible] 

I  hope  that  this  Lines  will  com  scafe  to 
thy  hande  this  weth  the  rembrens  of  my 
dere  Love  to  the  is  all  att  present  from  thy 
true  frend 
Lon,  the  i6th  the  5  Mo 

70  Eliz:  Bowman 

^ddressed  in  a  different  hand]  fFor  Willm  Penne  |  at  John  Gayes 
■^^Us  in  Georg's  |  Lane  in  |  Dublin  |  these  dd  |  Ireland 
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Elizabeth  Bowman" 
(Translation) 

Dear  Friend;  Thine  I  received,  and  according  to  thy  desire  I  have 
delivered  the  enclosed.  I  have  received  three  and  she  [  ?]^*  as  many. 
I  delivered  the  last  just  now  for  she  hath  been  here  to  meet  Margaret 
Rouse"  about  her  mother's  business,  that  is  in  order  to  get  her  re- 
lease, and  E.  J.  and  her  mother  understand  Margaret  Fox's"  con- 

13  Elizabeth  Baily  of  [St.]  Martin's  in  the  Field,  County  of  Middlesex,  sfMnster,  was  mar- 
ried, according  to  Friends'  records,  on  June  28, 1670,  to  Matthias  Bowman  of  London.  This 
agrees  with  her  statement  here  that  she  had  recently  "changed  her  condidon."  She  did  not 
thereby  change  her  initials,  and  she  is  probably  the  £.  B.  to  whom  Penn  in  his  Irish  Journal 
says  he  wrote  on  November  13  and  May  10  and  from  whom  he  received  a  letter  on  June  26. 
The  present  letter  of  later  date  he  did  not  receive.  By  a  pleasant  coincidence  we  have  a  letter 
from  John  Rous  in  Lx>ndon,  dated  the  very  day  of  the  wedding  in  which  he  says:  "My  wife 
[Margaret  Rous]  this  morning  ...  is  gone  to  Betty  Baylie's  marriage"  (Abraham  MSS. 
II,  fixwn  the  Shackleton  MSS.,  cf.  J,F.H,S.,  XI,  152,  printed  in  Maria  Webb,  The  Fells  of 
Swarthmoor  HaH  [P}n\sLy  1896],  283). 

Matthias  and  Elizabeth  lived  in  the  Strand  near  the  New  Exchange,  where  just  a  year 
after  their  marriage  a  son  was  bom  to  them  named  Robert,  who  lived  only  two  and  a  half 
years.  Elizabeth  Bowman  died  in  childbed  November  16,  1675,  ^^d  36  years.  Matthias 
married  the  next  November  Mary  Sanders  (or  Saunders)  of  the  Savoy.  The  registers  from 
which  this  informadon  is  taken  describe  him  as  a  haberdasher  of  smallwares. 

14  To  whom  Penn's  enclosures  to  Elizabeth  Bowman  were  to  be  delivered  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  to  the  E.  J.,  Eliz.  J.  or  Eliz.  Jepe  (?)  mentioned  below.  Penn  records  wridng  on  No- 
vember 13  to  "E.  J.  &  £.  B."  She  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Ireland,  though  then  in  England. 
She  was  evidendy  no  pillar  in  the  church.  The  only  chance  of  further  idendficadon  seemed  to 
be  to  ask  a  friend  in  Lx>ndon  to  look  at  the  cerdficate  of  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Bowman  at 
Somerset  House  to  see  if  this  woman  signed  among  the  witnesses.  Miss  Muriel  Hicks  kindly 
did  this  for  me  and  found  that  the  cerdficate  (vol.  942,  p.  6)  includes  the  signature  of  Elizabeth 
Jephson  (sic). 

15  Margaret  Fell,  the  younger  (1633-1706),  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  seven  daughters  of 
Thomas  and  Margaret  Fell,  married  in  1662  John  Rous.  When  not  at  his  father's  home  in 
Barbados  they  u^ally  lived  at  Kingston  on  Thames.  They  were  assiduous  in  attempdng  to 
secure  Margaret  Fell's  release  from  imprisonment  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1670. 
See  Webb,  f>//j,  282fF.  Margaret  Rous  was  at  the  dme  of  this  letter  expecdng  a  baby,  her 
son  Nathaniel,  born  September  9,  1670.   See  J.F.H.S,y  XI,  155. 

18  Margaret  Fell  (1614-1702)  of  Swarthmoor  Hall  was  the  widow  of  Judge  Thomas  Fell,.^ 
who  died  in  1658.  They  had  nine  children  between  1633  and  1653,  concerning  eight  of  whom^a 
a  good  deal  is  known.  She  was  married  at  Bristol  on  October  27,  1669,  to  George  Fox,  eightflv 
and  a  half  months  before  this  letter  was  written.  She  was  fifty- five  years  of  age  at  the  dme^v 
of  her  marriage.  The  imprisonment  here  mendoned  was  under  sentence  of  praemunire  anc^ 
lasted  more  than  a  year  in  Lancaster  Gaol  "most  of  that  dme  being  passed  in  weakness  ancsBB 
11-health"  (Helen  G.  Crosfield,  Margaret  Fox  0/  Swarthmoor  Hally  1913,  145).  A  discharg^^ 
effecdve  at  once,  led  to  her  release  on  April  4,  1671  (Camb,  JnL,  II,  424). 

No  other  Quaker  writer  mendons  her  supposed  pregnancy  at  this  dme,  but  the  presei 
letter  tends  to  confirm  a  story  printed  by  Francis  Bugg  in  17 12  in  Part  III  (dated  i' 
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didon,  and  that  she  being  with  child  and  so  near  as  she  is,  her  time 
being  out  almost,  they  are  very  interested  to  procure  her  liberty, 
which  I  hope  they  will  do. 

Eliz.  J.  is  very  well  as  to  her  health  but  for  anything  else  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  as  to  her  growth  in  Truth,  for  she  is  much 
taken  up  with  her  mother's  company  and  such  like.  I  can  truly 
say  I  am  troubled  for  her  sake  for  she  is  of  a  pretty  sweet  disposition 
and  the  witness  of  God  is  awake  in  her  though  not  minded  by  her. 
I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  she  was  [away]  from  that  vain 
naughty  company.  And  pray  when  thou  writest  to  her  again, 
persuade  her  to  leave  this  country  and  go  to  Ireland,  for  I  do  believe 
it  would  be  better  for  her  soul's  good,  and  in  short  every  way.  Do 
not  take  any  notfce  what  I  have  written  to  her. 

Here  hath  been  a  Friendly  [sicy  that  is  of  thy  acquaintance,  that 
lives  at  Dublin,  many  times  at  my  house.  His  name  is  John  Gay 
and  I  have  assisted  him  in  what  he  desired  of  me. 

Friends  here  are  generally  very  well  every  way  and  wonderfully 
carried  on  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  and  keep  meetings  in  [a]  har- 
monious manner  and  great  body  notwithstanding  the  cruelty  of 
the  enemy,  whose  strength  and  power  never  was  at  so  great  a  head 
as  it  is  and  likely  to  be.  I  never  saw  it  so  bad  neither  ever  was  it 
ever  so,  since  Truth  appeared  in  this  nation.     They  take  whole 


of  jf  Finishing  Stroke,  from  an  anonymous  letter  he  had  received  from  a  North  Country 
gentleman,  a  story  which  Bugg  says  "is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many;  Mr.  Pennyman,  myself 
and  others  often  talked  of  it;  neither  will  any  honest  Quaker  deny  it."  Evidently  it  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  ridicule.  Similar  stories  of  miraculous  pregnancy  ending  in  disillusion  are  known. 
Widely  advertised  was  that  of  Joanna  Southcott  (1749-18 14)  who  in  the  months  before  her 
death  expected  confidently  to  become  the  virgin  mother  of  a  new  Messiah.  An  autopsy 
showed  that  her  symptoms  were  not  pregnancy  but  dropsy. 

Bugg's  correspondent  wrote  in  part:  "After  many  years'  cohabitation,  when  both  George 
Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  were  grown  old,  whether  the  spirit  of  delusion  to  whom  they  had  given 
themselves  up  possessed  them  with  a  vain  conceit  that  they  were  Abraham  and  Sarah  I  know 
not.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  they  both  persuaded  themselves  that  Margaret  Fell,  alias 
Fox,  was  with  child,  and  the  Lx>rd  would  raise  up  Holy  Seed  of  them.  All  preparations  were 
made  for  old  Maximilians  lying  in,  baby-clouts  were  prepared,  the  midwife  was  called  and 
gave  attendance  for  about  a  month  together,  but  there  came  nothing  forth,  all  proved  wind" 
(yf  Finishing  Stroke,  or  Some  Gleanings,  Collected  out  of  the  Quakers  Books,  Part  III,  Section 
XII,  041). 

17  John  Gay,  see  note  36. 
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families  out  of  their  houses  and  employments  and  great  threatenings 
is  daily." 

My  dear  friend,  since  my  last  to  thee  I  have  altered  my  condition, 
but  I  did  not  proceed  without  the  consent  and  advice  of  most  of 
the  men's  and  women's  meeting  and  had  a  great  many  of  good  old 
Friends'  company.  There  was  also  Eliz.  Jeps  and  her  mother  with 
some  others  that  that  [sic]  they  brought  with  them,  who  were  very 
much  pleased  with  their  being  there,  for  Charles  Harris"  was  there 
and  carried  on  the  meeting  and  that  that  raised  in  some  of  them  I 
do  believe  will  never  be  forgotten  by  them 

I  hope  that  these  lines  will  come  safe  to  thy  hand.  This  with  the 
remembrance  of  my  love  to  thee  is  all  at  present 

from  thy  trufc  friend 
Elizabeth  Bowman 
London,  the  i6th  of  the 
5th  month,  1670 

[Addressed  in  a  different  hand]  fFor  Willm  Penne  |  at  John  Gay's  | 
house  in  George's  |  Lane  in  |  Dublin,  these  deliver  |  Ireland 

GuLiELMA  Maria  Sprinoett*® 

WP  Pen  16  5"**  1670 

With  the  salutation  of  that  love  which  is  everlasting  and  which  is 
livingly  felt  at  this  time  in  my  hart  to  thee  and  al  that  truly  love  the 
Lord  and  have  given  up  there  all  to  follow  him  in  this  day  of  trial 
I  salute  thee  with  the  rest  of  thy  comp  .  .  .  and  friends  there 

18  This  paragraph,  like  passages  in  others  of  these  letters,  reflects  the  furious  persecudon 
of  Friends  in  England  that  followed  the  second  Conventicle  Act.  ^ 

10  Probably  Charles  Harris  of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  In  1670  he  was  an  influential  Friend 
in  good  standing  but  later  with  John  Raunce,  his  father-in-law,  he  was  the  ringleader  of  a 
local  separation  (Short  JnL^  ^$2),  With  the  phrase  used  of  him  compare  the  nearly  contem- 
porary words  of  William  Penn:  "C  Bukly  run  the  meeting"  (Irish  Journal,  June  19).  Friends 
made  a  great  point  of  marrying  only  with  the  consent  of  men's  and  women's  meetings. 

SOGulielma  Maria  Springett  (1643/4-1693)  was  the  posthumous  child  of  Sir  William 
Springett  and  Mary  Proude.  Her  mother  in  1654  married  Isaac  Penington.  Guli,  as  she  was 
commonly  called,  made  her  home  with  them  "at  Tiler  End  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Penn  in 
the  County  of  Bucks'*  (Beatrice  S.  Snell,  Minute  Book  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  .  .  .  Upper- 
side  of  Buckinghamshire  166^16^  [High  Wycombe,  1937],  12).  Just  when  she  and  William 
Penn  met,  and  when  they  became  engaged  is  not  known.  They  were  in  each  other's  company 
before  he  left  for  Ireland  and  he  mentions  several  letters  to  and  from  G.  S.  (Irish  Journal 
Sept.  18,  19,  oo;  Nov.  13,  oo,  27;  Dec.  19,  21 ;  Feb.  15;  Mar.  9,  13)  but  not  his  letter  to  her 
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Yours  of  the  27  of  4th  mo  we  received  which  was  very  welcome  to 
my  Mother  but  your  selves  would  have  been  much  more  acceptable 
especially  she  being  laitly  deprived  of  the  companie  of  my  Deare 
father**  who  went  to  vissit  friends  at  Reading  and  the  Goaler  sent 
for  Armorer**  who  after  a  great  deale  of  discourse  and  reviling  lan- 
guage tendered  him  the  oath  and  conunitted  him  to  the  Goal  he 
hath  since  been  had  to  the  sessions  and  tendered  it  again  so  that  in 
short  time  it  is  like  to  come  to  a  praemunire  unless  God  put  a  stop 
to  theer  wicked  intentions  we  would  rather  if  we  might  chuse 

that  he  had  been  in  almost  any  other  place  but  in  al  things  we  have 
learned  to  be  content  and  desire  so  to  give  up  wholly  to  his  will 
without  whom  this  nor  any  other  trial  could  come  on  us  and  we 
know  he  orders  al  things  to  the  good  of  those  that  put  there  trust 
in  him 

Friends  heare  abouts  are  generally  well  and  meetings  yet  quiet 
which  we  can  not  but  looke  upon  as  a  great  thing  especially  when  we 
consider  the  grevious  sufferings  that  friends  meet  with  all  in  other 
places  which  are  to  teidous  to  mention  in  perticular.  deare 

GflF**  was  heare  att  two  of  our  meettings  and  they  were  very  large, 
we  were  laitly  att  London  and  friends  were  very  well,  we  speake 
with  Will  Baily**  who  came  the  night  before  to  Lond:  from  Barbadoes 

and  the  Peningtoiis  of  June  27.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  letter,  with  its  formality  and 

restraint,  to  indicate  that  the  author  and  addressee  were  or  were  not  betrothed.    A  special 

relationship  is  suggested  indirectly  only  in  the  remark  of  Mary  Penington,  "thou  kindly 

joinedst  os."  They  were  married  at  Chorley  Wood,  Herts,  April  4,  1672.  See  M.  Atherton 

Leach,  "GuHdma  Maria  Springett,  First  Wife  of  WilUam  Penn,"  P.M.H.B.,  LVII  (1933), 

97-1 16,  Maria  Webb,  Permz  and  Ptningtons,  (London,  1867),  and  many  other  accounts.  No 

other  letters  from  her  to  Penn  are  known  to  me.  Certainly  none  have  been  published.  See  also 

L.  V.  Holdsworth's  forthcoming  GuJielma,  fVife  of  fViUiam  Penn  (London,  Longmans,  Green). 

SI  Isaac  Penington  (1616-1679),  son  of  Sir  Isaac  Penington,  the  former  Lord  Mayor  of 

rimdnn  and  regidde,  was  sentenced  to  a  praemunire  as  expected  and  was  not  released  until 

the  general  pardon  of  May,  1672. 

8  Sir  William  Armorer  was  notorious  for  his  activity  against  Friends  under  the  earlier 
Ccoventicle  Act,  as  well  as  this  later  one.  For  a  description  of  him,  but  not  by  name,  see 
VTilfiam  Penn,  The  Great  Case  of  Uherty  of  Conscience  {fVmrks^  1726,  I,  463  f.),  and  for  his 
carfier  treatment  of  Friends  the  pamphlet  Persecution  appearing  with  its  own  Open  Face  in 
WilUmm  Armorer^  1667. 

8  George  Fox  mentions  in  his  journal  thus  vinting  Friends  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  also 
Tisited  the  Friends  in  prison  at  Reading  but  was  not  caught.  He  adds  that  the  next  that  came 
to  visit  them  was  Isaac  Penington  {Cami,  Jnl,^  II,  163),  who  was  caught. 

M  William  Bayly  (       -1675),  ^  ^^  captain  of  Poole.  See  Camh.  JnL^  I,  435.  Like  young 
Isaac  Penington  (next  note)  he  lost  his  life  returning  from  Barbados. 
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he  saw  J  P**  there  he  was  very  well  and  the  place  agreed  very 
well  with  him  we  expect  him  home  very  shortly  if  nothing  pre- 
vent Jo:  Stubs*'  was  also  heare  and  desired  his  deare  love  to  thee 
T  E  s^  deare  love  is  to  thee  P  fF**  and  J  ?*•  with  mine  dearly  to 

Who  am  thy  friend 
Elizabeth  Walmslys*®  in  the  lasting  friendship 

dear  love  is  to  thee  &c  Guli :  Springett 

as  also  S  H  s'^ 

[Addressed]  To  |  Captain  John  Gay**  att  |  his  hous  |  In  |  Dublin 
For  Will:  Pen  |  these 

30  Isaac  Penington  (1656?-!  670),  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Penington,  had  gone  to 
Barbados  as  a  lad  with  a  Quaker  sea  captain  of  London,  John  Grove,  and  with  a  small  caigo 
of  goods  to  trade,  and  returning  in  the  summer  of  1670  with  the  same  master  was  lost  over- 
board {The  History  0/  the  Life  of  Thomas  EUwood^  under  date  of  1670).  Like  Ellwood,  his 
half-sister  Guli  mentions  his  good  health  at  Barbados.  Her  phrase  "if  nothing  prevent"  is 
an  unconscious  prophecy  of  his  disaster. 

36  John  Stubbs  {c.  161 8-1674),  ^  learned  Quaker  minister  who  travelled  extensively.  He 
is  described  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  Quakerism  in  1654  as  a  priest  and  also  as  a  soldier 
{First  Publishers  of  Truths  edited  by  Norman  Penney  [London,  1907],  30, 23)-  ^^*  Cantk.  JnL^ 
I,  418. 

37  Thomas  Ellwood  (1639-1713),  formerly  tutor  in  the  family  of  Isaac  Penington,  bat  now 
married  and  living  not  far  away  at  Hunger  Hill,  which  is  variously  described  as  in  Coleshill 
parish  or  Amersham  parish,  and  as  in  Buckinghamshire  or  Hertfordshire.  His  warm  friend- 
ship for  Guli  Springett  is  well  attested  in  his  autobiography.  See  The  History  of  the  Uft  tj 
Thomas  EUwood  (many  editions). 

38  Philip  Ford.  See  note  60. 

20  John  Penington  (1655-1710),  eldest  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Penington,  with  Philip 
Ford  were  Penn's  two  associates  on  this  Irish  Journey.  He  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
Irish  Journal.  But  he  was  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time,  he  had  various  ail- 
ments or  mishaps,  and  was  probably  more  of  a  care  sometimes  than  of  assistance.  M.  R.  Brails- 
ford,  The  Making  of  William  Penn  (London,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  1930),  274,  completely  mistakes 
the  boy's  identity  when  she  says,  "Penn*s  constant  companion,  probably  the  servant  who  suc- 
ceeded the  'knavish*  Francis  Cooke,  figures  under  the  initials  J.  P."  In  1672,  when  they  were 
step-brothers-in-law,  he  again  accompanied  William  Penn,  when  the  latter  travelled  through 
Kent  and  Sussex  with  Alexander  Parker.  See  P.M.H.B.,  LXVIII  (1944),  419-429. 

90  Elizabeth  Walmsley  of  Giles  Chalfont  was  an  active  Friend  in  the  locality  and  with  her 
husband  Thomas  was  intimate  with  the  Penington  household.  See  note  by  Norman  Penney 
in  his  edition  of  the  Experiences  in  the  Life  of  Mary  Penington y  (Phila.,  [191  ij),  47. 

31 1  have  not  identified  the  initials  S.  H.  In  a  letter  of  1667  to  his  wife  Isaac  Peningtoa 
sends  his  love  to  S.  H.  (Webb,  The  Penns  and  Penington s,  216),  and  in  1669  W.  Penn  went 
afoot  to  meeting  at  Russell's  Farm,  now  Jordans  (see  Short  Jnl.,  294)  with  G.  S.,  S.  H.,  etc 
(Irish  Journal,  September  19,  where  the  transcript  writes  Russby  for  Russles).  Can  this  he 
Sarah  Hersent,  who  signed  in  1659  the  protest  sent  to  Parliament  against  tithes.  These  Sevtrd 
Papers  was  sent,  etc,  p.  41 ;  or  who  signed  along  with  William  and  Guli  Penn  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation for  one  of  their  former  servants,  Elizabeth  Sims,  in  1685,  when  the  latter  removed 
to  Philadelphia  to  marry  one  John  Martin  (A.  C.  Myers,  Quaker  Arrivals  at  PhilaJelp^ 
1682-iyso  [Phila.,  1902],  10)  ?  Thomas  Ellwood  tells  us  that  Guli's  maid  before  both  maid  isA 
mistress  were  married  was  Anne  Hersent. 

32  John  Gay,  sec  note  36. 
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Mary  Penington** 
[Postscript  to  preceding] 

Deare  W  P 

Thy  letter  in  which  thou  kindly  joyndest  us  I  received  with  a 
deep  sense  of  thy  love  as  also  thy  prospering  in  the  Truth  my 
deare  Husband  and  I  are  now  seperated  as  G  S  hath  informed  thee 
but  I  entend  to  send  it  him  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  the  stay 
of  my  boy**  is  upon  the  account  of  thy  sends  as  for  thy  care  Counsel 
and  love  I  believe  he  hath  not  wanted  it  it  is  a  great  joy  to  me 
to  heare  of  thy  faithfulness  and  unweariedness  in  that  work  of  the 
Lord  I  being  now  deprived  of  my  Husbands  companie  I  am 

more  honing**  after  my  poore  boy  then  I  have  been  since  he  went 
indeed  this  of  my  husbands  imprisonment  is  hard  very  hard  to  me 
but  when  I  retire  out  of  all  affection  and  wait  to  see  what  the  Lord 
will  do  with  him  there  I  am  still  as  if  the  thing  were  not 

Thy  intire  friend 

MP 

my  deare  love  is  to  P  fF  and  my  poor  child  he  hath  increased  his 
intrest  in  my  love  by  his  subjection  to  thee 

John  Gay** 

Dear  Sir  I  should  in  the  first  place  excuse  my  selfe  for  not 

writeing  to  you  all  this  tyme  I  have  been  in  England  but  I  shall 
decline  that  well  knowing  your  aptness  to  put  the  best  interpretation 
upon  my  neglect  (as  it  deserve  indeed  to  be  called)  I  hope  you  have 

33  Mary  Penington  (r.  1 625-1 682),  widow  of  Sir  William  Springett,  who  died  in  1643/4, 
married  in  1654  Isaac  Penington.  For  her  life  see  Webb,  Penns  and  PeninponSy  and  especially 
Experiences  in  the  Life  of  Mary  Penington^  written  by  herself  and  edited  by  Norman  Penney 

34  John  Penington,  her  eldest  son,  see  note  29. 

35  The  word  "hone,"  yearn  for,  is  characteristic  of  this  period. 

36  "Captain"  John  Gay,  with  his  wife  Ann  Gay  (note  5)  and  thdr  children  lived  in  George's 
Lane,  Dublin.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  John  Jay,  Quaker  planter  of  Barbados,  and  tray- 
clling  companion  in  the  Jerseys  of  George  Fox  {Camb,  JnLy  II,  437f.),  though  John  Jay  some- 
times has  his  name  spelled  with  a  G.  and  seems  to  have  died  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  Gays  were  Friends.  They  do  not  appear  among  the  Quaker  sufferers  in  Ireland.  They 
sometimes  went  with  Penn  to  Friends*  meetings,  and  John  Gay  writes  third  day  and  fifth  day 
instead  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  This  letter  shows  that  John  Gay  had  been  some  time  in 
England,  acting  at  least  partly  as  agent  for  William  Penn. 
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had  noe  want  of  me  at  dublin  since  my  absence,  especially,  having 
been  there  your  selfe  I  have  wasted  most  of  my  tyme  at  penshurst," 
but  intend  now  if  God  will  to  sett  forward  out  of  this  towne  towards 
home  next  third  day  being  two  or  three  days  longer  then  I  intended 
to  stay  here  and  is  in  respect  to  H  G'*  at  whose  house  I  have  layne 
in  the  most  since  I  came  last  from  pensh  and  very  neere  your  litde 
freind'^  whom  I  have  severall  tymes  visited  but  as  often  missed 
being  much  abroad  and  more  in  finery  than  ever  I  suppose.  She 
wonders  at  you  and  her  father's  writeing  and  thinks  your  mad  and 
says  that  none  can  deale  to  any  purpose  or  do  any  good  in  medling 
betweene  man  and  wife  but  says  she  shall  doe  best  herselfe  with 
him  and  by  writeing  kindly  to  him  hath  made  him  kind  which  she 
likes  best  at  a  distance  and  sayth  he  hath  sent  her  40  pounds  with 
great  kind  expressions  excusing  that  it  is  noe  more  and  that  she 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  get  money  in  Ireland  and  hath  sent  his 
brother  to  her  to  pay  her  the  rest  for  him  if  she  need  it  before  he 
can  remitt.  she  sayth  she  thinks  it  as  impossible  for  you  to  alter 
her  by  all  your  writeing  as  it  is  for  her  to  alter  you  by  hers  and 
much  discourse  of  that  kind 

Upon  the  last  fift  day  I  went  to  watford^®  in  Essex  to  see  your 
father  and  mother  where  I  came  about  the  tenth  hower  and  enquired 
for  Sir  Wm  Pen  who  I  was  told  was  within  I  told  the  servant  I 
was  there  to  waite  on  him  and  to  present  his  sons  duty,  him  that 
was  in  Ireland  word  was  brought  me  from  him  forthwith  that 
he  was  not  well  and  had  that  day  taken  phisick  and  could  not  see 
me  but  that  if  I  pleased  to  come  some  other  tyme  he  would  be  glad 

37  The  home  of  the  Sidneys  was  at  Penshurst  Place  near  Tonbridge,  Kent.  William  Penn's 
friendship  for  both  Henry  and  Algernon  Sidney  is  well  known  and  for  the  former  at  least 
it  goes  back  to  his  pre-Quaker  youth  as  his  mention  of  H.  S.  in  the  dedication  of  No  Crossj 
No  Crown  ^  1669,  shows. 

88  These  initials  are  not  identified.  They  can  hardly  be  those  of  Henry  Gouldney,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Penn*s  in  later  life  and  a  Quaker  merchant  in  London,  since  he  was  apparently 
bom  about  1657  (Short  JnL,  334). 

80  Penn*s  little  lady  Friend  is  not  identified,  but  the  account  of  her  situation  is  fairif 
clear,  a  woman  much  abroad  and  in  finery,  with  a  father  and  husband  in  Ireland. 

^  Sir  William  Penn*s  residence  at  this  period  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  at  Wanstead, 
where  according  to  the  epitaph  in  the -church  of  St.  Mary  RedclifFe  in  Bristol  he  also  died. 
I  know  of  no  other  reference  to  his  living  at  Watford.  Two  years  later  his  son  on  leaving  hone 
left  his  wife  at  Watford  (P.M.H.B.,  LXVIII  [1944],  422).  In  any  case  Watford  is  not  in  Essex 
and  Wanstead  is.  The  Irish  visitor  mistook  either  the  town  name  or  the  county. 
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to  see  me  see  I  lighted  and  went  in  and  enquired  for  your  mother 
and  desired  to  know  if  I  might  not  see  her  (who  it  seemed  was  abed 
as  she  told  me  after)  whereupon  some  person  went  to  her  and 
brought  me  word  she  would  come  presently  which  after  some  tyme 
she  did,  and  was  very  civell  and  gave  me  preserves  and  other  fruitc 
and  drinkes  and  much  discourse  we  had  and  full  of  tears  she  was 
concerning  you  that  you  should  continue  of  that  Judgment  still 
that  was  soe  contrary  to  them  and  that  you  were  grown  less  loveing 
to  her  since  then  before  for  she  had  not  had  one  letter**  from  you 
since  you  went  hence  and  wondered  what  the  reason  was  except 
her  husband  might  meet  with  them  and  keep  them  from  her. 
I  gave  her  all  the  assurance  I  could  that  you  were  as  much  or  rather 
more  affectionate  and  dutyfiill  to  her  as  ever  and  that  I  knew  full 
well  it  was  contrary  to  your  principles  to  be  otherwise  and  that  you 
had  lately  writt  a  little  letter  or  Booke^  in  Ireland  which  plainly 
spoke  to  that  very  perticular,  and  that  I  had  brought  6  of  them  over 
with  me  but  had  none  left  to  give  her  which  I  was  sorry  for  then  she 
fell  upon  the  strange  rude  way  that  was  taken  up  amongst  such  as 
you  of  not  putting  of  the  hat  and  what  a  strange  thing  was  it  to 
speake  to  a  King  with  the  hat  on  and  that  religion  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  thing.  I  told  her  that  they  placed  noe  manner  of  religion 
in  it,  and  that  she  might  plainly  see  if  she  had  ever  read  your  booke^ 
about  hat  worship  &c.  I  also  said  what  I  thought  right  in  your 
commendations  to  her  and  that  you  had  greate  favor  and  respect 
irkh  the  Lord  Lieutenant^  and  many  greate  men  visited  you  and 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  very  civell  to  you  and  others  of 
them  called  quakers       she  said  your  father  had  intended  to  make 

41  Though  William  Peim  mentions  no  letter  written  to  his  mother  while  in  Ireland,  he 
Wrote  to  his  father  on  Nov.  20,  Nov.  27,  Jan.  8,  Jan.  23-24,  Mar.  9,  and  on  Jan.  24  to  his 
Skster.  He  received  letters  from  his  father  on  March  13  and  April  17,  and  on  the  former  date 
9ho  from  his  sister,  and  on  Dec.  19  one  from  Richard  Penn,  his  brother. 

tf  In  a  LetUr  0/  Love  io  the  Young  Conoinced  (Worhy  [1726],  1, 440-442),  dated  Carberry  in 
the  County  of  Girk,  the  19th  of  12th  month,  1669  (i.  e.  February,  1670),  while  urging  new 
Converts  not  to  be  deterred  from  their  constancy  by  father,  mother,  etc.,  Penn  urges  them  also 
to  "be  careful  to  show  all  due  respect  to  our  relations." 

^  No  Cross ^  No  Crotpn,  1669,  had  a  section  on  hat-worship. 

M  John,  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  succeeded  Lord  Robartes  as  Lord  Lieutenant  on 
April  21,  1670.  On  June  6  Penn  had  a  conference  with  him  and  he  immediately  ordered 
tile  release  of  imprisoned  Friends.  Penn's  Irish  Journal  for  June  mentions  various  intimate 
meetings  with  other  notables. 
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you  a  greate  man  but  you  would  not  hearken  to  him/*  I  told  her 
that  you  had  (I  questioned  not)  chosen  the  better  part  and  would 
rather  I  hoped  be  greate  in  heaven  much  discourse  we  had  of  this 
kind  and  not  fitt  all  to  be  told  you  she  told  me  your  sister^  was 
brought  a  bed  a  fortnight  since  of  a  Girle,  and  that  your  brother*' 
was  well  but  a  little  wilde  and  had  been  greetely  enterteyned  where 
he  is  in  Italy.  And  now  to  come  to  your  father,  whoe  she  sayd  with 
her  wondered  you  did  not  come  over  and  asked  me  when  you  would 
come  over  and  that  your  father  would  faine  have  you  there  to  under- 
stand his  estate  and  how  he  settles  and  leaves  things  for  he  is  very 
ill  of  a  dropsy  scurvey  and  Jandies  and  hath  a  very  greate  belly  and 
full  of  water  and  the  fisick  was  to  get  out  the  water  if  possible** 
but  the  docter  had  given  over  and  had  sayd  (between  her  &  I  she 
sayd)  that  the  fall  of  the  leafe  would  put  him  hard  to  it,  and  that 
if  not  then  the  first  [  ?  ]  of  ^c  winter  would  carry  him  away  he 
seldome  walks  in  the  garden  and  not  at  all  abroad  but  once  a  week 

tf  Sir  William  Penn  lived  until  September  16, 1670.  In  the  meantime  his  son  William  had 
returned  from  Ireland  but  on  August  14  was  arrested  for  preaching  in  the  street  outside  the 
Friends  Meeting  House  in  Grace  Church  Street  and  was  imprisoned  at  Newgate.  He  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  first  days  of  September,  and  released  on  September  7.  It  is 
usual  to  quote  from  No  CrosSy  No  CVowif,  Chap.  IX,  Sec  31,  the  words  of  the  admiral  addressed 
to  his  son,  as  though  they  indicated  a  reconciliation  between  them. 

^  Margaret  Penn,  sister  of  William  IVnn  the  Quaker,  was  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in 
February,  1667,  to  Anthony  Lowther,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Lowther,  of  Maske,  Yorkshire. 
They  already  had  one  child,  a  daughter  Margaret,  who  is  mentioned  on  Jan.  jo,  1669,  in  the 
will  of  Admiral  Penn.  Their  sons  are  listed  as  Robert,  who  died  unmarried,  William,  eldest 
surviving  son  and  heir,  John  and  Anthony  (Thomas  Wotton,  The  English  Bsrotuimge  [London, 
1741],  FV,  62),  but  the  dates  of  their  births  are  not  known  to  me,  nor  the  name  of  the  girl  here 
mentioned  as  bom  in  July,  167a  Anthony  Lowther  died  in  1692.  His  son  William  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1697,  and  died  in  April,  1704,  leaving  issue.  Sir  William  Lowther's  grandson, 
however,  died  childless,  thus  extinguishing  the  baronetcy.  Margaret  Lowther  died  in  17 18 
^yz  months  after  her  brother  William.  Some  letters  to  her  from  him  are  said  to  be  extant  in  the 
Justice  Collection  at  Friends  House,  London.  She  is  mentioned  very  frequently  by  Samuel 
Ptpys. 

<7  Richard  Penn,  the  third  of  Admiral  and  Lady  Penn's  children,  was  just  a  lad  at  dut 
time  and  lived  only  to  1673. 

^  In  connection  with  the  full  account  of  Admiral  Penn's  ill-health  derived  by  John  Gay 
from  Lady  Penn  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  that  such  women  often  paid  much  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  disease  and  that  scores  of  prescriptions  are  preserved  from  Lady  Ptan's 
Book  of  Phisick  copied  out  for  her  son  by  Edward  Blackfan  and  others.  (Penn  Manuscripts, 
Miscellaneous,  1674-1716,  at  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  8i£F.,  partly  printed 
in  P.MJI.B.,  XL  [1916],  472-479.  Two  receipts  mention  "William  Pfcnn'*  as  "my  husband.*') 
The  same  set  of  receipts  provide  also  for  preserves,  such  as  John  Gay  mentions. 
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to  the  place  by  blackwall  where  the  India  shiping  affairs  is  (I  cannot 
give  the  name)  being  concerned  there  for  a  widdow  of  a  clarke  there 
lately  dead/'  his  going  to  the  bath  was  lately  consulted  of  by  4 
doctors  (she  said)  3  were  against  it  and  but  one  for  it.  they  sayd 
that  he  would  faint  away  either  in  the  Journey  or  in  the  water  or 
in  sweating  and  therefore  that  was  layd  aside.  I  told  her  that  by 
what  I  had  perceived  it  was  your  fathers  minde  rather  to  have  you 
stay  in  Ireland  then  come  hither  and  that  certainly  upon  the  least 
intimation  that  it  was  your  fathers  pleasure  you  would  comespeedyly 
over,  it  being  for  his  service  you  went  and  stayed  there  rather  then 
your  owne  inclination,  the  family  being  in  disorder  as  she  sayd 
two  servant  mades  being  sick  of  ague,  and  she  under  trouble  I  went 
away  between  11  and  12.  thence  to  Hackney  crosse  a  water  out 
of  Essex  into  Midlesex  I  thinke  to  Alderm  fForths  who  marryed 
Sir  H  Vanes  daughter*®  being  near  travell  where  the  lady  Vane  was, 
which  I  had  notice  of  at  faire  lane  and  there  made  my  visit  and 
came  just  as  they  were  sitting  downe  to  dynner  and  stayed  there 
till  almost  sunn  set  being  hott  in  which  tyme  Sir  Walter  and  Charles 
Sir  H  bretheren"  came  in  who  I  had  opportunity  pf  seeing.  I  have 
given  you  a  tedious  relation  but  not  much  more  I  suppose  then 
expedient,  if  wee  meet  before  you  come  hither  I  may  farther  tipuble 
you  with  something  of  the  like  kind.  I  have  not  this  night  wrote  to 
my  wife.  If  you  are  yet  at  dublin  pray  excuse  me  to  her  being  more 
emest  now  of  being  my  own  messenger  to  her  then  of  writeing. 

^9 1  can  give  neither  the  name  of  the  place  nor  the  name  of  the  deceased  clerk. 

W  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  (1612-1662),  was  a  leading  republican  of  the  Common- 
wealth period  and  liberal  in  his  religious  sympathies,  as  shown  by  his  friendliness  to  Anne 
Hutchinson,  for  he  was  in  Massachusetts  and  in  fact  its  governor  at  the  time  of  the  contro- 
versy about  her.  He  had  both  sympathy  and  controversy  with  Friends  until  the  Restoration 
when  he  was  imprisoned  and  finally  executed. 

In  1640  he  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray.  She  also  is  occasionally 
mentioned  by  Friends,  e.  g.,  Camb.  JnL^  I,  313.  She  died  in  1679.  One  of  their  estates  was 
Fairlawne,  which  had  been  bought  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  and  was  situated  in  Kent. 
They  are  said  to  have  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  of  whom  Albinia  (1644-  ) 
married  in  1668  John  Forth,  Alderman  of  London.  He  was  then  a  widower  aged  about  43, 
she  about  24.  See  Charles  Dalton,  History  of  the  Wrays  oj  Glentworth  (London,  1881),  II,  I26ff. 

61  Beside  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  the  sons  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder  included  Charles 
(r.  1 621 -1 672),  the  fourth  son,  who  was  in  1650  agent  of  the  Parliament  at  Lisbon,  and  Walter 
(1619-1674),  who  became  a  royalist.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II  whom  he  served  in  various 
capacities.  He  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Seneff  while  serving  under  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
See  John  Willcock,  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger  (London,  1913),  351  f. 
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Isack  penington"  hath  been  cruelly  used  by  an  evell  minded  Jus- 
tice in  or  neare  reading  (which  it  may  be  you  have  heard)  for  onely 
going  to  visit  freinds  in  prison  at  reading,  apprehended  him  and  put 
the  oath  of  alleag  to  him  and  for  refusing  committed  him  there 
where  he  is.  Create  courage  and  boldnes  is  g^ven  to  freinds  espe- 
cially of  the  ministry  here  which  I  have  scene  and  heard  which  makes 
the  enemy  much  the  more  rage  and  make  spoyle  as  they  have  cheifly 
in  the  country  to  the  ruining  of  familys  which  the  Lord  doth  behold 
and  in  due  tyme  will  recompense.  I  shall  ad  noe  more  but  remain, 
deare  friend 

yours  to  serve  in  so  far  as  in 
my  power 

Jo:  Gay: 
London  23th  of 

the  month  called 

July 

70 

[Addressed]  To  William  Penn  esqr  at  John  |  Gays  house  in  Georges 
lane  |  these  |  Dublin 

Richard  Bent" 

Sir,  Hearinge  by  Jo:  Boles**  that  you  are  retoumed  to  Corke  and 
that  you  doe  intende  suddenly  forom  thence  to  London,  I  have 
troubled  you  with  this,  to  intreat  you  to  soliset  Mr.  Ro:  Boyle  in 
my  beehalfe,  that  he  woulde  bee  plesed  to  make  some  provision  for 
me  beefore  he  transmitts  his  intreste  of  this  place  to  Capn:  Os- 

O  On  Isauu:  Penington  and  the  Justice  see  notes  21  and  22. 

^  Tlie  writer  is  evidently  being  put  out  of  the  estate  in  favor  of  one  Colonel  Osborne 
and  asks  Penn  to  intercede  with  Roger  Boyle  (Lord  BroghiU,  Earl  of  Orrery)  for  some  favor. 
Fenn's  friendship  with  Boyle  is  known  from  other  sources.  He  mentions  in  his  Journal  going 
to  Captain  Bent's  for  advice  (Jan.  5)  or  going  to  Cork  with  C  Bent  his  wife  and  daughter 
(Dec  6).  This  connection  would  explain  the  greetings  with  which  this  letter  closes  from  Bent's 
wife  and  children,  and  to  Penn's  associates,  Philip  Ford  and  John  Penington. 

M  Capt.  or  Jo  Boles  is  mentioned  frequently  in  Ptnn's  Irish  JoumaL  On  Jan.  i  Penn  went 
with  J.  Boles  to  Inches  and  found  the  house  out  of  repair.  Inches  later  seems  to  have  been 
given  up  by  the  tenant  (C  Phair)  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  touch  the  house 
but  would  pay  the  arrears  of  rent  (Jan.  21).  The  parish  of  Inch  b  in  the  Barony  of  LnokiUy 
near  Qoyne,  not  to  be  oonfiised  with  Inchenabacka.  See  note  56. 
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bourne,"  which  he  hath  not  yet  done,  as  by  a  Letter  under  his  hand 
which  I  have  lately  seene,  doth  appear,  and  in  the  same  Letter 
mentioned  that  hee  would  preserve  what  favouer  he  could  to  mee: 
which  if  you  please  to  reminde  him  of,  and  use  your  interest  in  him, 
may  prove  of  such  efect,  that  I  with  my  wife  and  children  may  have 
cause  to  prayse  God  in  a  hie  mesuer  that  we  hadde  the  happienes 
to  be  aquainted  with  you,  and  it  may  bee  likewise  a  cumfort  to  you, 
that  God  hath  made  you  an  instrement  of  soe  much  Justice  and 
Equitie  in  the  Land.  Well  my  penn  would  be  too  scantey  to  relate 
the  efects  that  soe  good  an  action  would  produce,  and  knowing 
your  inclination  to  doe  good  to  all,  and  more  espesially  to  them  whom 
you  professe  love  to  I  leave  my  case  of  your  favouer,  and  receive  a 
Line  or  twoe  from  you  after  you  have  spoke  with  him,  which  favouer 
if  you  please  to  graunt  will  not  onely  bee  an  hie  ingagement  on  mee 
and  myne,  but  bee  a  cumfort  to  you  that  God  hath  made  you  an 
instrement  of  soe  much  good  in  the  Land.  Thus  with  mine  my  wifes 
and  chillderens  kinde  Love  to  you  Phillip  and  Jo:  Peningetone, 
rests  he  that  is 

Very  afFectionat  frende 

to  Serve  you 
Ri:  Bent 
Inchenabacka^ 
First  August  70 

I  pray  excuse  that  I  am  not  the  messenger 
myselfe,    which   in    truth    is   occasioned    by 
reson   of  avery  urgent   occasion   that   prevents 
mee 

[Addressed]  For  Will :  Penne  Esqr  theise  in  Corke  |  att  Mr.  Cookes 
or  ellsewheare 

tt  Is  this  the  Colonel  Osborne  mentioned  by  William  Penn  in  connection  with  negotiations 
with  his  father's  tenants  about  Shanagarry  (Irish  Journal,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  26,  Jan.  29)  ?  An  im- 
portant family  named  Osborne  lived  in  and  around  Clonmel.  CoL  Osborne  may  have  been  of 
that  family.  Peon's  Irish  Journal  implies  a  tenant  of  that  name.  Cf.  also  Henry  Osborne  in 
note  57. 

M  Inchenahacka  is  now  known  as  Roxborough,  a  parish  about  10  miles  north  of  Shana- 
garry, and  equidistant  from  Midleton  and  Castlemartyr.  See  Samuel  Lewis,  TojHtgraphical 
Diaicmary  of  Ireland  (London,  1837). 
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John  Kealy^^ 

Dublin  August  the  5th,  1670 

When  I  received  thyne  I  left  my  harvest  and  building  and  hastened 
hither  to  the  end  you  should  not  be  disappointed,  and  now  haveing 
almost  finished  I  intend  on  Tewsday  morning  to  begin  my  Journey 
towards  Gowran,  and  carry  the  mapps  with  me.  I  would  send  them 
ere  now  but  the  surrounds  of  Knocknegeiragh  and  Knocknegappule" 
hindred  me  for  I  can  finde  them  neithei"  in  office  nor  privat  hands, 
for  they  were  reputed  Protestant  interest  and  were  left  unsurveyed; 
and  haveing  all  the  rest  of  the  land  described  so  perfect  I  am  loath 
to  insert  them  by  estimat,  although  I  have  them  in  the  Barony 
Mapp,  I  cannot  bring  them  to  the  scale  of  the  great  mapp  without 
committing  an  Error.  Therefore  I  must  desire  you  to  enquire  for 
the  Book  of  survey  of  the  Protestant  interest  which  Mr.  Taylor 
and  I  made  up  there  in  the  year  1659  out  of  which  you  may  send 

^  This  letter,  though  addressed  to  Penn's  agent,  rather  than  to  Penn,  may  be  properly 
included  in  Penn's  correspondence.  Its  presence  in  the  Public  Record  Office  is  best  explained 
if  it  was  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  letters.  In  fact  in  the  next  letter  Ford  refers  to  send- 
ing Penn  a  letter  of  someone  to  whom  money  is  due  for  a  map  not  yet  received.  John  or 
Jonathan  Kealy  or  Kelly  I  have  not  yet  identified,  though  he  says  that  he  and  a  Mr.  Taflor 
had  been  the  authors  in  1659  of  an  earlier  map.  In  spite  of  his  apology  the  handwriting  is 
very  regular  and  legible.  Penn*s  correspondent  was  probably  one  of  the  surveyors  or  ad- 
measurers  of  the  Down  Survey.  After  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  the  Cromwellian  period  there 
were  so  many  demands  from  English  settlers,  whether  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  cost 
of  the  war  or  old  soldiers,  etc.,  that  most  of  the  land  of  Irish  Catholics  was  declared  forfeited. 
In  1652  Dr.  William  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty  came  to  Ireland  and  was  later  made 
Surveyor  General.  He  surveyed  all  the  confiscated  lands  "in  the  Protestant  interest,"  Prot- 
estant lands  being  left  unmapped.  Petty  had  various  surveyors,  etc.,  under  him.  He  seems 
to  have  received  one  penny  per  acre. 

Henry  Osborne,  perhaps  the  Osborne  mentioned  in  Penn's  Journal,  was  one  of  his  ad- 
measurers  in  Co.  Cork  in  which  Penn's  land  was  situated.  The  survey  was  supposed  to  be 
finished  by  1656,  but  all  the  maps  were  not  received  in  Dublin  until  1659.  Further  surveys 
were  made,  but  the  originals  were  lost  in  a  fire  in  171 1. 

The  survey  made  by  Petty  was  known  as  the  Down  Survey.  Copies  of  Petty 's  maps  of  the 
Baronies  have  been  printed.  The  names  of  parishes  are  given  but  in  that  of  the  Barony  of 
Imokilly  there  are  no  places  called  Knocknegeirah  and  Knocknegapple.  These  are  the  correct 
spellings  of  place  names  which  mean  in  English  The  Hill  of  the  sheep  (plural)  and  The  Hill 
of  the  horse,  respectively.  The  names  are  not  now  known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shanagarry. 

See  T.  A.  Larcom,  History  of  the  Cromwellian  Survey  of  Irelandy  A,  D,  i6ss-6y  commontf 
called  The  Down  Survey  (Dublin,  1851);  B.  W.  H.  Harding  in  Transactions  of  the  RoyaJ  Irish 
Academy,  XXIV  (1873),  3-1 18. 

^Compare  Penn's  Irish  Journal,  Dec.  15,  *'we  went  to  admeasure  Gd vogh  &  Knock- 
neyaple  ...  it  amounts  to    .  .  •  acres.  .  .  .  more  than  by  the  line  survey." 
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me  the  Trace  and  number  of  Acres  by  the  Post,  and  then  your 
maps  will  be  as  perfect  as  your  heart  cann  wish,  I  am  sure  that  booke 
is  in  Corke  therefore  you  cannot  miss  it. 

The  Frames  Box  Fees  and  other  materialls  of  those  Maps  cost 
me  £4-i7s-ood,  and  the  Comon  Rate  given  me  by  the  office  for 
making  each  Barony  Map  is  £3  soe  that  I  have  made  up  the  three 
Baronyes:  together  with  the  greate  map — ^which  I  hope  you  will 
compute  together,  and  retume  me  to  Kilkenny  soe  much  money 
as  will  answer  my  paines,  I  assure  you  I  wish  I  had  given  £5  that 
I  had  not  undertaken  them,  because  my  loss  of  time  about  them  is 
very  greate.  I  shall  continue  at  Gowran  10  days  and  shall  goe  thence 
to  Waterford  soe  that  before  I  send  the  maps  I  expect  they  Letter 
and  money,  which  is  all  at  present  from 

Your  Loveing  Freind 
Excuse  this  scribbling  for  I  have  not  time  to  Jon.  Kealy 

read  it  over 

[Addressed]  For  Mr.  Phillip  Ford  |  at  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke's*'  house 
in  I  Corke  |  These 

Philip  Ford*® 

Corke,  the  9th  6mo  1670 
Dear  ffriend 

My  last  to  the  was  [....]  the  3  Day  after  thou  wentest  from 
hence    the  5th  Day  following  I  went  to  Kingsayle  and  had  the  stoned 

M  Thomas  Gx>k,  of  Cork,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1660  among  the  Quaker  sufferers. 
He  is  also  mentioned  in  Penn's  Irish  Journal,  and  Penn  stayed  at  his  home,  Dec.  25,  March  15, 
24,  etc 

«  Philip  Ford  (r.  1631-1701/2)  of  Bristol  with  John  Penington  had  accompanied  \^lliam 
Penn  to  Ireland  in  October,  1669,  and  after  they  left  he  remained  behind  to  continue  the 
settlement  of  Penn's  affairs.  His  address  in  Cork  was  at  Thomas  Cook's.  He  was  later  for 
many  years  Penn's  agent  in  London  where  he  married  in  1672  and  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
Hood  and  Scarf  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside.  Finally  he  appears  to  have  proved  quite  untrust- 
worthy.  See  Short  Jnl,^  320  f. 

This  letter  (State  Papers  Ireland^  yri^  8)  is  accompanied  by  a  note  summarizing  it  {ibid,  9) 
and  endorsed  in  the  hand  of  Joseph  Williamson:  "Information.  Seditious  books  out  of  Ire- 
land. William  Penne.  Oct.  1670,"  showing  that  this  letter  and  presumably  the  others  here 
transcribed  were  held  for  the  censorship  of  that  powerful  offidaL  Evidently  they  came  to 
hb  attention  only  in  October  many  weeks  after  they  were  written. 

In  its  Quaker  and  non-Quaker  material  and  in  the  intermixture  of  the  two  this  letter  resem- 
bles and  continues  Penn's  Irish  Journal  whose  last  entry  is  "31st  \sic\  of  4th  month"  (July  i). 
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horse  to  Capt  Rooth*^  who  has  taken  him  but  would  not  cum  to  a 
price  but  his  keeping  shall  cost  thee  nothing  he  saith,  he  purposeth 
to  Ride  him  to  Charlevell  this  weeke  to  give  the  Earie  of  Orrery*^  a 
visit  and  as  he  likes  him  may  cum  to  a  price  [?]  at  his  Returne 

which  I  shall  indeveur,  as  to  the  Remainder  of  the  [....] 
pay  of  thy  fathers  he  saith  its  not  paid  thee,  thou  knowest  and  what 
was  mere  he  gave  the  Account  he  did  not  proflFer  to  pay  it  -  neither 
did  I  see  it  Convenient  to  Aske  for  it  at  that  time  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Capt  [....]  to  meet  me  at  Kingsayle  fort  who  Accordingly  did 
I  Acquainted  him  with  what  Orders  thou  left  with  me  concerning 
him  and  [....]  and  likewise  Capt  Rooth  I  let  see  thy  fathers 
letter  According  as  thou  bidst  me.  did  likewise  send  for  the  Ensigne 
W.  P*^  to  cum  to  the  castle  but  he  would  not  be  seene  nor  none  of 
his  family  but  word  brought  back  by  Capt  Rooths  servant  that  he 
was  gone  over  the  water  to  the  towne  which  was  not  soe.  Capt 
Rooth  seemed  to  wonder  very  much  at  it  that  he  came  not  but 
doutless  Capt  Rooth  knew  why  he  came  not  but  whilst  we  were  in 
expectation  of  his  Cuming  (?)  I  propounded  what  thou  orderst  me 
to  Capt  Crispin*^  who  was  willing  to  conclude  that  business  betwixt 
the  Ensigne  and  himself  he  having  half  the  profFitt  from  the  day 
of  the  Ensignes  entering  upon  it  -  he  allowing  him  half  of  what  he 
has  Received  and  giveing  him  halfe  the  bills  that  are  unpaid  and 
then  upon  the  payment  of  the  72  li  :  8  s  he  would  give  a  [  .  .  .  ] 
as  to  that  but  would  not  conclud  the  Improvements  at  Mack  Rume** 

61  Captain  Richard  Rooth,  a  kinsman  of  Admiral  Penn,  who  had  settled  on  the  latter's 
lands  at  Kinsale  and  to  whom  Penn  had  lately  transferred  his  father's  positions  of  governor 
of  the  town  and  captain  of  the  fort  and  garrison,  which  he  had  received  in  1660  along  with  the 
estate  of  Shanagarry.  The  captain  whose  name  is  no  longer  decipherable  here  may  be  Crispin. 

62  This  is  Roger  Boyle  (mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter),  first  Earl  of  Orrery,  to  whose 
new  home  in  Charleville  the  King  had  lately  added  lands  in  Cork  and  Limerick  to  constitute 
a  large  manor  of  Charleville. 

63  Ensign  William  Penn,  son  of  Admiral  Penn's  brother,  George  Penn,  was  Clerk  of  the 
y  Cheque  at  Kinsale  from  the  Restoration  to  1673. 

64  Captain  William  Crispin  (1627-168 1/2),  another  kinsman.  For  an  account  of  him  and 
his  family  see  the  article  by  M.  Jackson  Crispin,  P.M.H.B.  LIII  (1929),  97-131,  193-202, 
989-321  (where  he  is  described  as  a  nephew  by  marriage  of  Admiral  Penn).  Cf.  P.M.H.B. 
XXII  (1898),  34-56  (where  he  is  treated  as  a  brother-in-law  of  Admiral  Penn). 

66  Macroom.  This  castle  and  manor  had  been  seized  for  the  commonwealth.  In  1654 
Cromwell  directed  that  lands  worth  £300  a  year  should  be  granted  to  Admiral  Penn  in  County 
Cork  near  some  fortified  place.  Thus  it  became  his  property  until  at  the  Restoration  Charles 
II  retnnied  it  to  its  royalist  owner  General  McCarthy,  giving  Penn  in  exchange  the  castle 
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SO  that  I  [  .  .  .  ]  no  likelyhood  of  ending  that  busiess  except  their 
be  an  Allowance  granted  him  in  one  way  or  other  he  having  a  bill 
of  the  Ensigne  to  give  him  half  proffitt  looks  upon  himself  as  safe 
anough  as  to  that  so  the  Ensign  not  cuming  as  the  business 

Was  so  it  is  then  I  told  Capt  Crispin  that  I  had  order  to  call  on  him 
for  the  30  li  but  he  said  he  would  Allow  it  in  the  money  paid  to  the 
Ensigne  as  so  much  of  his  [  .  .  .  .]  of  if  he  be  sued  then  he  must 
cume  upon  old  R  Southwell**  for  his  40  li  stopt  and  pay  it  out  of 
that,  as  to  Major  Love*^  he  was  not  in  a  condision  to  Make  any 
Account  keeping  his  bedd  and  every  day  Expecting  his  Death. 
Capt  Rooth  saith  he  see  that  Account  he  gave  thee  which  he  looked 
upon  as  pretty  equall  the  same  day  I  was  their  John  Hadock**  had 
a  Meeting  at  Rich  Nunns**  in  Kingsayle  and  Margaret^®  is  to  have 
one  there  next  6th  Day  as  for  Powell^^  he  hath  not  brought  in  his 
Account  as  he  said  to  thee  he  would  nor  as  I  understand  ever  In- 
tends but  what  is  owing  he  purposeth  to  keep  towards  his  Im- 
provements and  for  Tige  Reerdon^*  thou  must  send  a  writing  under 


and  lands  of  Shanagany  near  Cloyne.  So  MacCarthy's  Cork,  Cf.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  The  Family 
o/fFiUiam  Penn  (Phila.,  1899),  26  (=P.M.H.B.,  XX  [1896],  26).  The  present  letter  indicates 
a  continuing  interest  of  the  Penn  family  in  Macroom. 

M  Robert  Southwell  (1607-1677)  of  Kinsale,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Province  of  Monster.  See 
P-MILB.,  LIII  (1929),  123,  and  for  his  relations  with  Ensign  William  Penn,  see  M.  R. 
Brailsford,  cp.  cii.^  Appendix  B.  Penn  mentions  him  several  times,  including  sometimes  the 
same  adjective  "old  R.  SouthweU"  (April  21),  "old  R.  S."  (May  19). 

«7  Cf.  "M.  Love"  in  Pcnn's  Irish  Journal  (Jan.  1 1). 

®  John  Haydock  (1640-17 19)  of  Coppull  in  Lancashire,  a  Friends'  minister  and  brother 
of  the  better  known  Roger  Haydock.  See  Camb,  JnLy  II,  495,  and  Transaciions  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Aniiquarian  Society,  LII  (1937),  16-18.  He  visited  Ireland  in  1669,  1671,  1676, 
1 7 10  (JJ^J/,S.,  X,  158  f,  174).  A  few  weeks  after  this  letter,  on  September  14,  1670,  John 
Haydock  with  ten  others  was  committed  to  the  county  jail  for  meeting  at  the  house  of  Nathan- 
iel Ruby  at  Wexford  (Brief  Relation,  16).  His  absence  in  Ireland  in  1670  is  noted  in  his  account 
of  his  brother,  /t  Collection  of  the  Christian  Writings  , ,  ,of  Roger  Haydock  (London,  1700),  216. 

^  Richard  Nunn  of  Kinsale  is  not  identified. 

^  Margaret  Sutton  may  be  intended,  a  public  Friend  who  visited  Ireland  some  time  be- 
tween 1656  and  1675  according  to  an  unchronological  list  prepared  from  memory  by  William 
Morris  {JSJi.S.,  X,  158  0-  A  woman  of  this  name  offered  to  suffer  at  Bury  in  place  of  George 
Whitehead  in  1656  (Besse,  I,  662). 

71  Gxnpare  "£•  Pouels  Island"  in  Penn's  Irish  Journal,  April  18.  A  priest  Powell  of 
Youghal  had  argued  with  Penn  earlier. 

TS  Tige  Reardon  is  not  identified.  He  was  evidently  a  tenant  connected  with  some  of  the 
pim^eiiy  of  Lady  Penn,  for  she  like  the  Admiral  had  interests  of  her  own  in  Irish  estates, 
having  lived  there  with  her  father  and  first  husband  until  1641. 
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thy  Mothers  hand  that  its  Due  and  for  Lombards^  I  expect  to 
hear  from  thee  what  to  do.  Last  first  Day  was  a  Meeting  at 
Youghall/^  Geo.  Harris,^*  Margaret  and  S.  Mitchell^*  several  there 
is  that  be  convinsed  amongst  whom  is  Major  fFarmer's"  Daughter 
that  is  Married  in  that  towne  to  a  merchant  he  was  at  the 

Meeting  with  her  After  the  Meeting  was  over  M:  and  S: 

Mitchell  went  to  the  Babtist  Meeting  where  they  had  good  servis 
and  severall  of  the  Babtists  confessed  to  the  Truth,  next  first  Day 
John  Hadock  is  to  have  a  meeting  there  at  Youghall  he  is  now  in 
the  west.  I  went  to  O  Silver^'  for  the  13  li  but  he  saith  he  hath  not 
the  money  neither  would  say  when  he  would  pay  it  -  but  I  thinke 
to  send  to  him  before  next  terme  if  he  will  not  pay  it  -  I  have  re- 
ceived no  money  since  thou  wentst  I  purpose  to  be  with  the  tenants 
in  Imokelly^*  this  weeke  as  to  the  Mapp  if  I  Receive  it  I  shall  pay 
him  his  money  I  sent  thee  the  letter  of  his,'®  as  to  the  Spannish 

work  being  tenn  pieces  and  the  Italian  Introducktion*^  I  sent  them 
fiiom  Kingsayle  if  their  was  more  of  them  thou  must  send  me  word 
for  I  doe  not  remember  that  ever  thou  tolst  me  the  particulars 
I  have  sent  them  to  Bristoll  to  flFrancis  Rodgers"  with  another  box 

73  Not  idendfiecL 

74  The  beginnings  of  Quakerism  at  Toughal  date  back  to  the  visit  in  1655  of  Elizabeth 
Fletcher  and  Elizabeth  Smith.  Robert  Sandham  (i  630-1 675),  one  of  the  converts,  settled 
there  in  1662  and  the  next  year  a  meeting  was  established  at  his  house,  and  continued  at  his 
widow's  until  in  1681  a  meeting  house  was  built  (Rutty,  92,  138-140).  William  Penn  had 
stayed  at  that  house  and  attended  large  meetings  there,  e^g.,  March  5,  6  (Irish  Journal), 
cf-  Feb.  9. 

75  Geo.  Harris  I  have  not  identified. 

70  Thomas  and  Susanna  Mitchell  of  Cork  were  convinced  in  1655  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioocd  among  sufferers.  She  was  a  minister  and  died  in  1672.  Rutty,  92,  137. 

77  Perhaps  the  **M  Farmer'*  mentioned  by  Penn  as  living  between  Youghal  and  Shanagarry 
(Feb.  10).  The  register  of  Youghal  Friends  meeting  shows  that  Elizabeth  Farmer  married  a-^ 
Toughal  in  1669  James  Dowlan,  son  of  James  and  Susanna  Dowlan  of  Somersetshire. 

78  Evidently  the  **Owen  Silver**  with  whom  Penn   had   been  negotiating  at   YougK^i 
(March  7). 

79  Imokilly  was  the  barony  that  included  the  Admiral's  estate  at  Shanagarry.  Cf.  note 

90  Presumably  the  map,  the  letter  and  the  man  here  referred  to  are  explained  by  the 
▼ious  letter  to  Philip  Ford  from  John  Kealy.  Cf.  note  57. 

91  The  context  suggests  a  Spanish  work  in  ten  volumes  (?)  and  an  Italian  book.   I 
be  sure  that  they  were  books  or  manuscripts  written  by  Penn  like  the  ones  mentioned  belo*^* 
but  translated  for  Catholics  on  the  continent.   I  know  of  none  such. 

8S  Francis  Rogers,  of  Bristol  (        -i  693  /4)  was  probably  the  brother  of  the  William  Rogc^^ 
of  the  same  dty  who  a  few  years  later  was  an  active  opponent  of  Fox.  Penn  had  been  in  fr 
ifaakt  correspondence  with  him  according  to  the  Irish  JoumaL 
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of  books  120  of  Liberty.  Con  12  six  [  .  .  .  ]  of  popery  which 
may  be  300  books  59  letters  Love  and  the  Odd  sheets  to  perfect 
them  thou  hadst  away"  likewise  2  pairs  shoes  and  all  the  letters 
since  thou  wentst  -  severall  ffriends  have  there  Deare  Love  to  thee 
ffriends  in  this  Citty  are  generally  well  the  Mayor  continues  taking 
ffriends  names  but  proceeds  no  further**  My  deare  love  is  to  ffriends 
in  that  citty  London  and  thereabouts  as  thou  hast  freedom  to  Ac- 
quaint them  that  know  me  so  hoping  to  here  of  thy  well  fare  I 
Remaine  thy  friend  in  faithfullness  to  serve  thee 

Philip  Ford 

[Postscript]  before  the  sealing  hereof  thyne  per  inclosure  G:  H:** 
came  to  hand  wherein  I  understand  thy  safe  Arrivall  at  Bristoll 
which  I  and  severall  more  here  was  glad  of  as  to  thy  horses* 

thou  wouldst  have  sent  I  suppose  thou  Intends  only  thy  gray  geld[er] 
and  John  P  for  the  Mare  is  sold  to  John  fFennell*'  and  the  stoned 
horse  is  with  Capt  Rooth  so  that  them  two  J  P  and  thine  I  purpose 

83  The  books  mentioned  were  written  by  Penn  during  his  recent  stay  in  Ireland,  viz.. 
The  Greai  Case  of  Uherty.of  Conscience ^  A  Seasonable  Caveai  againsi  Popery  ^  A  Letter  of  Lone 
to  the  Young  Convinced.  If  they  were  printed  in  Ireland  no  editions  show  such  an  imprint, 
but  probably  on  account  of  restrictions  on  publications  the  printers  would  withhold  their 
names. 

MThe  records  of  sufferings  for  Cork  in  1670  confirm  this  statement:  "Matthew  Dean, 
Mayor  of  Cork  .  .  .  took  account  of  Friends  names,  how  oft  they  were  at  meetings,  and 
thereby  made  occasion  of  multiplying  indictments  against  Friends  at  the  Asnzes  where  some 
had  two,  others  three,  six  or  more  indictments  drawn  up  and  framed  against  them;  the  effects 
whereof  through  fines  and  fees,  etc.,  proved  very  prejudicial  to  them."   Short  Relation^  22. 

^  Second  initial  is  uncertain  and  identification  of  the  person  is  impossible. 

86  There  arc  frequent  references  in  the  Irish  Journal  to  the  exchange,  sale,  or  purchase  of 
horses.   The  horses  here  mentioned  are  apparently  the  same  as  those  mentioned  as  follows: 

Jan.  16  "put  out  the  gray  gelder  to  grass  [at  Captain  Gale's].  He  gave  me  a  stone  coult." 
Mar.  8  "I  changed  my  dun  nag  for  a  flea  bit  mare.'*  Mar.  14  "I  have  bought  his  [Cousin 
Rooth's  or  Capt  Beul's]  stone  horse  for  15  li,  that  is  my  black  horse  of  John  Fennell  and  9 
pounds  sterling."  Nearly  thirty  years  later  when  Penn  with  two  other  Friends  was  in  Ireland 
on  a  religious  visit  and  only  casually  inspecting  his  estates  their  horses  aroused  the  cupidity 
of  some  officials.  What  legal  device  was  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  mounts  and  how 
Penn  countered  with  legal  expedients  is  related  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ufe  of  Thomas  Story 
(Newcastle-on-Tync,  1747),  131. 

87  John  Fennell  (1626-1706),  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Fennell  (n6e  Davics),  of  Steeple 
Ashton,  Wiltshire,  later  of  Cardiff,  where  he  married  Mary  Davics.  He  moved  to  Ireland 
about  1655  and  became  a  farmer  at  Kilcommonbeg,  County  Tipperary,  a  few  miles  from 
Clogheen  and  Cahir.  He  was  an  important  Friend  in  the  early  days  in  that  neighborhood. 
His  descendants  of  the  same  name,  still  Friends,  owned  the  same  land  until  about  twenty 
years  ago.   A  number  of  Irish  Friends  of  the  present  day  are  descended  from  him. 
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to  send  to  Minehead  and  so  have  safely  (?)  convaid  to  Bristol! 
this  day  I  spoke  to  a  master  of  a  ship  that  will  carry  them  but  it 
will  be  next  weeke  before  he  sets  sayle  &  I  question  whether  I  shall 
get  them  [        ]  or  noe  before  here  is  not  any  ship  for  Bristoll 

but  the  Arthur  and  Mary  and  she  cannot  carry  them 

P.  F. 

[Addressed]  To  |  Edward  Man**  at  the  signe  |  of  the  Goulden  Lyon 
nere  |  Bishopsgate  |  London  |  For  Will  J^enn 


Partial  Summary  of  Philip  Ford's  Letter 

P  fF  in  his  letter  from  Corke  the  9th  6  mo  1 670  Directed  to  Edward 
Man  at  the  signe  of  the  Golden  Lyon  nere  Bishops-gate       London 

for  Will  Penn 
Gives  an  account  of  a  meeting  he  was  at  Richard  Nunns  in  Kinsale 
and  that  Marget  was  to  have  one  there  the  next  6th  day.  That  the 
last  1st  day  was  a  meeting  at  Youghall  where  severall  are  convinced, 
and  the  next  ist  day  another  to  be  held  there  by  Jo.  Haddock. 

He  speaks  of  a  Spanish,  10  quiers  and  an  Italian  Introduction, 
which  he  sent  fix>m  Kinsale  to  Bristol  to  Francis  Rodgers  with  an- 
other box  of  books  120  of  Liberty  of  Con.  12  6  [  ]  of  Popery 
which  may  be  300.  books  59  letters  Lov  and  the  Odd  sheetes  to 
perfect  those  which  he  had  away.  - 

[Endorsed  in  hand  of  Joseph  Williamson]  Information.    Seditious 
books  out  of  Ireland       W(?)  Penne.  Oct.  1670 

8SOn  Edward  Mann  see  Cmmh.  JnL^  II,  422;  Short  JnL,  306.  This  address  was  a  con- 
venient one  for  Friends,  and  others  of  them  beside  Penn  used  it.  Stubbs  suggested  this  ad- 
dress for  himself  this  year  (Webb,  Feiis,  294).  Letters  for  Geofge  Fox  or  Susannah  Fell  were 
addressed  there  in  1674  (Cami,  JnL^  II,  453,  456),  the  latter  "next  door  to  the  Golden  Lyon 
within  Bishopsgate.' 
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Our  Philadelphia  V^^^ewspaper  Files 

y4  s  an  aid  to  the  researcher,  newspapers  are  of  vital  importance. 

/\  Obscure  details  and  facts,  as  well  as  entire  subjects  and 
JL  JL  trends,  can  be  winnowed  from  them.  Consequently  the  files 
of  The  Society  are  in  daily  use  with  more  and  more  students  txirning 
to  them  for  background  material  on  local  history. 

For  over  a  century  these  records  have  been  collected  and  preserved 
here.  Today  they  constitute  a  major  element  of  our  holdings.  Our 
files  include  not  only  Pennsylvania  newspapers  but  also  papers  of 
many  other  states  and  some  lengthy  foreign  runs  of  early  date. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  constituting  a  major 
fraction  of  the  entire  collection  reveals  our  exact  coverage  of  the 
news  of  this  city.  It  is  our  boast  that  we  have  a  newspaper,  or 
facsimile,  for  every  day  that  one  has  been  printed  here  since  Decem- 
ber 24, 1728.  The  three  accompanying  charts,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared as  a  guide  for  researchers,  indicate  what  an  immense  amount  of 
material  has  been  gathered  in  this  field. 

Many  of  these  files  have  been  gained  by  gift  or  purchase,  but  the 
bulk  of  those  covering  the  past  hundred  years  have  been  subscribed 
to  by  The  Society.  Policy  changes  have  from  time  to  time  increased 
or  curtailed  subscriptions  to  current  papers. 

In  1882,  six  papers  were  added  to  our  daily  fare  including  Phila- 
delphia's evening  Bulletin^  The  Tress,  and  The  7(ecard.  Perhaps  all 
this  made  the  newspaper  bill  too  large,  for  the  following  year  the 
Qermantown  Telegraph  was  discontinued  after  a  53-year  run,  and  the 
Sunday  T>ispatch  after  a  run  of  36  years. 

In  191 6,  following  a  period  of  retrenchment  on  out-of-state  news- 
papers. The  J^ress  was  not  renewed,  while  in  191 7,  subscriptions  to 
five  other  Philadelphia  papers  were  allowed  to  lapse.  In  fact,  by  this 
cut  only  the  TsCprth  American  was  retained.  From  191 7  until  1942, 
only  a  single  local  paper  was  subscribed  to  at  a  time.  However, 
during  the  past  war  subscriptions  to  two  additional  Philadelphia 
papers  were  renewed.  It  is  unlikely  that  The  Society  will  again 
content  itself  with  the  slender  thread  of  a  single  local  publication. 

An  inspection  of  the  charts  reveals  many  breaks  in  the  runs  of 
individual  papers.  Since  The  Society  is  anxious  that  these  files  may 
be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  assistance  of  our  readers  is  sought  to 
aid  us  in  locating  the  copies  for  the  missing  years. 

N.  B.  W. 
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The  ^Delaware  Indians  as  Women: 

Were  the  Original  'Pennsyioamaits  'Politically  Emasculatedf 

IN  ft  stimulftting  and  historically  important  article,  C.A.Weslager 
has  elaborately  reviewed  the  much-discussed  question  of  the 
motives  that  lay  behind  the  event  of  the  early  1700's  (noted  by 
Brinton  as  occurring  around  1725}  in  which  the  Delaware  Indian 
Nation  of  Pennsylvania  was  ignominiously  reduced  by  the  Five 
Nations  Iroquois  to  the  status  of  women.*  The  incident  is  interesting 
and  ^gnificant  in  the  history  of  the  eastern  colonies,  for  it  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  the  French  and  English  in  the 
strode  for  supremacy.' 

Wolager  examined  the  original  sources  that  reported  the  affair 
sometime  after  its  occurrence  and  the  secondary  sources  that  dis- 
cooned  upon  the  meanings  attached  to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Dela^ 
I,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  contemporary  historians.  The  secrion  of 
■  article  in  which  he  introduces  and  summarizes  the  source  material 
-ves  quotation,  though  it  may  seem  somewhat  lengthy  at  this 
It  runs  as  follows: 

H^kmong  the  strange  concepts  in  the  social  symbolism  of  the  American  Indian 
3  of  the  East  was  the  treatment  accorded  a  vanquished  enemy  group  bjr  the 
victors.  We  hare  heard  much  repeated,  analyzed,  and  even  contradicted  accounts 
in  a  century  and  a  half  of  historical  literature  concerning  the  relationship  between 
the  FiveNadonsIroquoisand  the  Delaware  Nation, culminating  in  the  degradation 
of  the  latter.  The  Pi  ve  Nations  relegated  the  Delaware  to  a  position  ofwomen"  by 
^•plying  the  symbolic  attributes  of  the  female  to  them  as  a  nation  of  women,  devtnd 
of  political  or  military  power.  This  subjugation  and  loweringof  status  of  the  enemy 
were  linked  with  sexual  connotations,  real  and  symbolical,  which  are  fraught  with 
tnjrstery  and  which  placed  the  Delaware  tribe  in  a  subservient  social  position.  As 
women  they  could  not  go  to  war  or  negotiate  peace  treaties.  In  fact,  their  entire 
political  organization  by  this  act  of  humiliation  was  deprived  of  masculine  preroga- 
tives. They  were  compelled  to  accept  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  the 

>  C  A  Wesl^eT.'The  Delaware  Indiant  u  Women,"  /oiini«/of  the  Wwhington  Academy 
(tf  Scieaca,  XXXIV,  do.  ii  (1944). 

'The  IixSaii  policy  adopted  by  the  English  was  actually  (bnned  in  Pennsylvania,  as  Psal 
A.  W.  Wallace  has  cSicuMcd  *o  convincingly  in  Conrad  IVtittr,  1696-1760,  Fritnd  ^  Colama 
<k  (Philadelphia,  194$). 
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League  of  Five  Nations,  as  their  spokesmen,  agents  and  overlords  in  the  political 
family  of  nations. 

Loskiel,  the  Moravian  historian,  was  among  the  first  contemporary  observers  to 
call  attention  in  print  to  the  Delaware  in  their  status  as  women.  The  story  related 
to  him  either  directly  by  Delaware  informants,  or  more  probably  to  him  through 
his  fellow  missionary  Heckewelder,  was  that  in  the  distant  past  the  Five  Nations 
met  with  the  Delaware  and  convinced  them  that  it  was  senseless  for  the  Indians  to 
war  against  each  other  as  they  had  been  doing.  The  Five  Nations  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  Delaware  tribe  accept  an  honorable,  noncombatant  position  as  peace- 
makers. In  such  a  role  they  would  not  engage  in  combat  and  consequently  as  a 
neutral  party  could  negotiate  peace  between  warring  tribes.  The  right  was  one  that 
belonged  to  the  "tribal  matrons"  as  the  position  accorded  women  was  regarded  in 
their  social  policies,  who  could  with  impunity  propose  cessation  of  hostilities  to 
their  men  fighters.  Such  subterfuge  would  permit  their  warriors  to  "save  face," 
since  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  either  of  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Yet  both  would 
be  spared  further  bloodshed.  The  Delaware,  so  their  story  went,  accepted  this 
respected  position  as  matrons.  During  a  ceremony  that  marked  the  occasion,  the 
Iroquois,  according  to  the  Delaware  version,  are  supposed  to  have  said:  "We  dress 
you  in  a  woman's  long  habit  reaching  down  to  your  feet  and  adorn  you  with  ear- 
rings," meaning  that  they  should  not  take  up  arms  again.  "We  hang  a  calabash 
filled  with  oil  and  medicine  on  your  arms,"  meaning  that  they  should  use  the  oil  to 
clean  the  ears  of  those  who  could  not  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  also  use  the 
medicine  to  heal  those  walking  in  evil.  "We  deliver  unto  your  hands  a  plant  of 
Indian  com  and  a  hoe,"  meaning  that  they  should  thereafter  be  as  women.' 

Later  the  Delaware  claimed  that  they  had  been  duped,  their  independence 
forfeited,  their  autonomy  humiliated.  After  accepting  the  pact  in  good  faith,  they 
said  that  they  found  they  had  sacrificed  their  individual  rights  and  the  Five  Nations 
were  exploiting  them  and  that  they  were  helpless  to  retaliate,  having  obligated 
themselves  by  their  sacred  word  of  honor  which  could  not  be  broken. 

The  Five  Nations  told  an  entirely  different  story.  They  averred  that  the  Dela- 
ware version  was  a  complete  fabrication  to  win  sympathy.  They  maintained  they 
had  conquered  the  Delaware  fairly  in  open  battle  and  as  a  penalty  had  reduced 
them  to  the  disgraceful  position  of  women.  Thus  the  impartial  observer  has  found 
himself  faced  with  two  oppo^ng  views  and  is  at  a  loss  to  settle  on  the  correct  one. 
Zeisbeiger*  presents  the  two  sides  to  the  controversy  as  docs  Heckewelder,*  although 
the  latter *s  conclusions  are  that  the  I>claware  story  was  the  authentic  one.  He 
deduced  from  information  given  him  that  the  Dutch  had  instigated  the  scheme  to 
weaken  the  I>clawarc. 

Further  consideration  of  the  enigma  arising  out  of  the  two  unhar- 
monized  viewpoints  as  to  the  event  described  above  requires  that 
some  backgrounds  of  Indian  cultures  in  the  E^t  be  examined,  even 
if  only  briefly. 

3  G.  H.  Loskiel,  Hisiary  9fUk  Missttm  tftki  Vwised  Brttkren^  eU,  (London,  1794),  126. 

«  David  Zdsberger*8  Hisimy  ^  ike  Smtkerm  jhmaium  ImdisHSy  ed.  by  A.  M.  Huibcrt  and 
W.  N.  Schwane  (CoKimbus,  1910). 

ft  John  Heckewekkr,  HUtmy^  Mmmmen  mmd  Quttmu  9f  tie  Iu£sm  Nmams.  (Pbiladdplaa, 
i«76)- 
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One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  eastern  woodlands 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  slope  fix>m  northern  New  England  to 
the  Delaware  Bay  region  and  inland  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  was 
the  tendency  to  give  each  other  ratings  of  relationship  according  to 
a  kind  of  consanguinity  that  one  would  find  in  the  extended  branches 
of  a  large  family.  They  observed  the  formalities  of  address  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  political  groups  in  referring  to  each  other  by  the 
traditional  kinship  terms  of  younger  or  elder  brothers,  uncles  or 
nephews,  grandfathers  or  grandsons.  These  were  used  as  reciprocal 
terms  of  designation  among  tribal  groups  who  came  under  the  sway 
of  the  "family  tradition."  It  is  pertinent  to  our  problem  here  as  it 
applies  to  the  Delawares,  that  the  relationship  terms  were  always  on 
the  male  side;  hence  the  tribes  were  classed  as  masculine.* 

The  tradition  of  tribal  consanguinity  was  widespread  throughout 
the  area  mentioned,  was  generally  recognized  and  followed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes  involved  in  the  assumed  family  circle,  and  carried 
a  certain  prestige  determined  by  the  age-ratio  of  those  classified  as 
brothers,  uncles,  or  grandsires  in  ascending  generations.  Individually 
and  collectively  tribes  known  as  "brothers"  were  treated  as  equals, 
those  known  as  "uncles"  (or  in  the  father's  generation)  with  respect, 
and  those  known  as  "grandfathers"  with  veneration.  Although  the 
original  source  of  such  a  system  of  rating  cannot  now  be  traced,  it 
seems  that  the  Delawares  were  generally  accorded  the  superior  status 
of  grandfathers,  as  will  shortly  be  shown.  The  l^endary  relationship 
among  tribes  may  possibly  have  become  diffused  from  this  area.  It 
requires  more  than  simple  thought  to  find  an  explanation  for  the 
familial  outlook  among  tribes  distantly  related  in  language  and 
culture  to  each  other.  This  outlook  was  employed  even  between 
tribes  alien  in  language  and  historical  derivation,  as  were  the 

0  Masculine  kinship  terms  were  also  used  by  the  Indians  and  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania 
during  their  frequent  conferences  and  councils.  The  term  "father"  was  often  used  by  the 
natiTes  in  addressing  the  governor,  but  the  preferred  term  of  address  seems  to  have  been 
"brother/*  Of  the  scores  of  references  found  in  the  Pennsylvania  documents,  the  following  are 
iUustradve.  Sasoonan,  the  Delaware  chief,  meeting  with  Thomas  Penn  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  i , 
1 740,  addressed  the  English  as  "Brethren"  (Minutes  of  the  Provsnciai  Council,  IVy  4J3). 
CanassategOy  the  Iroquois  chief,  at  a  meeting  July  7,  1742,  addressed  Governor  Thomas  and 
die  Council  as  "Brethren"  {op.  cii.,  569).  The  Nanticoke,  on  April  22,  1743,  used  the  same 
form  when  addressing  Governor  Thomas,  compounding  the  governor's  Indian  name,  i.e., 
**Brother  Onas"  (op.  cii.,  647).  The  Indians  also  addressed  the  Governor  of  Virginia  as 
"Brother  Assaraquoa"  (op.  cii.^  721). 
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Algonquin  and  the  Iroquois.  The  uncertainty  of  solution  has  not 
barred  some  historians  from  interpreting  the  facts  as  an  indication 
that  the  "oldest"  members  of  the  affinal  series  (those  known  as 
grandfathers)  were  the  racial  progenitors  of  the  others  in  the  order 
of  descent  given  them  by  the  legend.  On  the  grounds  of  kinship  name 
as  applied  to  their  tribes  some  of  the  Indians  themselves  granted  this 
rationalization  and  accorded  those  they  termed  grandfathers  the 
ancient  and  honorable  status  of  being  their  earlier  ancestors.  This 
prestige  fell  invariably  upon  the  group  constituting  the  Delaware 
Nation  of  historic  renown. 

A  study  of  the  council  records  of  Pennsylvania  clearly  illustrates 
the  kinship  terms  used  by  the  Delawares  in  their  relations  with  other 
tribes.  In  addition,  we  learn  how  other  tribes  addressed  them.  For 
example,  the  Onondaga  Council  of  the  Iroquois  on  April  22,  1743, 
sent  a  message  through  Conrad  Weiser  in  which  they  referred  to 
"Brother  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  Cousins  the  Delawares 
.  .  .  Brethren  the  Shawonese.'*^  The  Shawnee,  in  turn,  addressed 
the  Delawares  and  Six  Nations  in  open  meeting  as  "Grandfathers 
and  Brethren."®  The  Iroquois  chief  Scarrooyady  addressed  the 
Delaware  and  Shawnese  as  "Brethren  and  Cousins."*  The  Shawnee, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note,  addressed  the  Delawares  as  "Uncles,"^® 
while  Garistage,  a  Seneca  chief,  called  them  "nephews.""  Another 
Seneca  chief,  Tadashata,  addressed  the  Delawares  and  Munsi  as 
follows:  "We  your  uncles  .  .  .  you  our  cousins  and  nephews."" 

The  English  apparently  had  some  feeling  for  the  kinship  terms 
used  intertribally,  for  Governor  Bernard  once  addressed  himself  to  a 
group  of  Indians  as  follows:  "Our  Brethren  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas 
and  your  nephews  the  Minisinks."" 

By  ethnohistorians,  nevertheless,  a  source  of  genealogical  deriva- 
tion based  simply  upon  intertribal  terms  of  consanguinity  is  not 
freely  accepted,  since  it  ignores  the  ramified  Algonquian  and  Iroquois 
ancestry  of  unrelated  cultural  and  linguistic  classification.  Pure 

7  Minutes  o/ihe  Provincial  Council,  IV,  648-650. 

8/^V/.,V,3ii. 

©  /^iV/.,  670. 

U/^W.,VII,5i5. 
12 /^V/.,  VIII,  194. 
18  /^iV.,  179. 
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archaeology  and  ethnology  are  involved  in  any  attempt  to  trace 
relationships  of  the  past,  and  conclusions  from  their  findings  must  be 
awaited  in  more  definite  form.  Meanwhile,  in  the  field  of  native 
social  behavior  some  other  line  of  explanation  should  tentatively  be 
sought  for  motives  underlying  the  practice  of  regarding  unrelated 
aliens  as  members  of  divergent  family  extraction.  The  most  radonal 
proposal  for  contemplation  of  the  question  may  indeed  be  in  the 
direction  of  considering  the  principle  of  adoption^  so  marked  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  eastern  area  where  we  find  tribal  kinship  recogni- 
tion widely  accorded  to  neighboring  tribal  groups.  Tribal  consanguin- 
ities then  appearing  among  artificial  properties  in  the  area  of  culture 
would  not  be  historical  shadows  or  evidences  of  former  relationship, 
but  rather  symbols  of  a  social  idealism.  The  principle  of  adoption  is 
too  generally  known  as  a  fundamental  of  Iroquois  and  Algonquian 
social  practice  to  need  further  discussion.  It  may  hold  a  clue  to  the 
explanation  of  the  question  concerning  the  venerable  status  of  the 
Delawares  as  grandfathers  at  one  time  and  as  women  later  on  when 
subordinated  and  adopted  into  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  following 
their  conquest  and  dispersion.  Speculation  in  this  direction  leads  a 
step  further.  The  symbols  of  a  relationship,  of  age  and  generation, 
and  of  sex  are  inseparable,  and  those  are  what  we  encounter  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  out  what  the  Iroquois  and  Delawares  meant  in 
their  conflicting  viewpoints  about  the  changed  status  of  the  latter 
group." 

A  survey  of  records  written  during  the  period  when  the  Delawares 
were  independent  of  Iroquois  control  shows  that  they  were  endowed 
in  the  esteem  of  surrounding  tribes  with  the  honor  of  being  the 
grandfathers  of  peoples.  This  honor  carries  with  it  the  prerogatives 
of  seniority,  a  high  standing  among  Indians  of  the  past  and  present. 
To  Weslager's  quoted  references  on  this  point,  other  authorities  have 
made  observations  that  may  be  cited  as  evidence. 

In  several  previous  studies  of  the  Delawares  I  have  offered  obser- 
vations from  the  informants  in  the  field  showing  how  generously  this 

14  Flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  kinship  terms  applied  to  tribes  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
Iroquois  relations  with  the  Nanticoke.  At  first,  while  in  the  status  of  a  subjected  and  tributaiy 
tribe,  the  Iroquois  chief  Canassatego  referred  to  them  as  "cousins"  (Minutes y\, 401).  However, 
after  the  Nanticoke  had  been  absorbed  into  the  League,  a  Seneca  chief  referred  to  Robert 
White,  the  old  Nandcoke  chief,  as  "our  son*'  (MinuUs,  VIII,  756). 
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nation  extended  its  feelings  of  relationship  to  other  tribes  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  them,  reserving  for  themselves  the  elevated  status  of 
elders  in  a  graded  kinship  system  of  family  inclusion  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  From  these  I  draw  the  following  brief  summary.  Among  notes 
recorded  from  che  lips  of  Witapanoxwe,  a  Delaware  traditionalist  of 
the  Oklahoma  division  of  the  existing  Delaware  Nation,  and  carried 
on  for  several  years  banning  in  1928,  a  list  was  made  of  some 
twenty-one  tribes,  most  of  them  belonging  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  whom  the  Delawares  assigned  terms  of  relationship.  Out  of  the 
list  only  the  names  of  tribal  bodies  pertinent  to  this  discussion  need 
be  mentioned.  The  Iroquois  are  known  as  brothers,  younger  or  elder 
brotherhood  not  being  specified,  although  this  distinction  would  be 
important  to  Indians.  According  to  accessible  sources,  the  Delawares 
assume  that  they  are  older  than  those  they  designate  brothers.  The 
Seneca  Iroquois  (and  the  Iroquoian-speaking  Wyandot  or  Huron  and 
Cherokee)  are,  however,  rated  as  nephews."  Hence  the  Iroquois  arc 
given  a  junior  standing  in  accordance  with  the  preconquest  classifica- 
tion. Needless  to  add,  these  tribes  refer  to  the  Delawares  as  uncles. 
In  1937  the  text  giving  this  information  was  published  and  some 
comment  offered.  This  version  of  the  account  is  more  specific  and 
corrects  an  error  in  the  previous  translation,  changing  the  word  of 
the  text  to  denote  the  Seneca  as  "uncles"  not  "nephews."^*  The  cor- 
rection alters  the  status  of  the  Delawares  and  Seneca  (Mengwe) 
Iroquois  in  respect  to  seniority  and  corresponds  with  the  status  of 
"uncle"  given  the  Iroquois  by  that  band  of  Delawares  which  has 
remained  in  close  contact  with  the  Iroquois  in  Ontario  ever  since 
its  adoption  into  the  Six  Nations  Confederacy  in  1763.  Tedyuskung, 
in  1755,  also  used  the  term  "uncles"  in  addressing  the  Six  Nations. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  considerable  discrepancy  among  early  records 
in  assigning  these  relationships  to  various  tribes,  and  discrepancy  is 
to  be  noted  in  the  ratings  assigned  them  by  the  modern  Delawares 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  The  relationship  ideas  seem  not 
to  form  a  hard  and  fast  tradition  when  records  are  compared.  For 
instance,  McKenney,  over  a  century  ago,  as  did  Zeisberger  and 

l^F.  G.  Speck,  A  Study  of  ihe  Delaware  Indian  Big  House  Ceremony  (Harrisburg,  1931. 
[Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  Publications,  II]),  ;^;^, 

18  F.  G.  Speck,  Oklahoma  Delaware  Ceremonies y  Feasts  and  Dances  (Phila.,  1937.  [Memoirs 
of  Am.  Philosophical  Society,  VII]),  112. 
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Hcckewelder  still  earlier,  noted  that  the  Wyandot  addressed  the 
Delawares  as  "grandfathers/'  while  the  Delawares  acknowledged 
themselves  as  the  Wyandots*  "nephews"  and  the  Oklahoma  Dela- 
wares regarded  the  Wyandot  later  as  "nephews."  The  inaccuracy  of 
Indian  social  tradition  in  these  matters  is  either  a  trait  in  itself  or 
an  aberration  fix>m  one.  And  perhaps  it  is  through  political  circum- 
stances that  change  in  reciprocal  status  of  peoples  is  brought  about. 

From  the  foregoing,  a  generalized  inference  may  be  drawn,  namely, 
that  the  Delaware  Nation  as  a  loose  confederacy  of  related  subdi- 
visions in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  northern  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and 
southern  New  York  (known  tribally  as  Unami,  Unalachtigo,  Munsee 
and  Mahican),  stood  high  during  the  early  colonial  period  in  the 
estimation  of  Algonquins  as  a  patriarchal  people.  Mooney  (1907) 
concisely  expressed  the  views  of  historians  regarding  their  status  in 
saying:  "By  virtue  of  admitted  priority  of  political  rank  and  of 
occupying  the  central  home  territory,  fix>m  which  most  of  the  cognate 
tribes  had  diverged,  they  were  accorded  by  all  the  Algonquian  tribes 
the  respectful  title  of  'grandfathers,'  a  recognition  accorded  by 
courtesy  also  to  the  Huron."  This  level  of  self-esteem  was  ingrained 
in  Delaware  thought  and  was  maintained  by  the  people  themselves 
from  an  early  period  through  to  the  present. 

In  what  esteem  the  Five  Nations  Iroquois  held  them  is  another 
matter  which  we  shall  now  consider.  Neither  the  colonial  records  of 
negotiation  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Delawares  nor  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  Six  Nations  officials  of  later  times  reveals  evidence 
that  they  shared  the  attitude  of  other  tribes  in  addressing  the  self- 
complacent  Delawares  as  "grandfathers."  In  formal  speeches,  often 
accompanied  with  wampum  belts  or  strings,  delivered  by  their 
chiefs  to  the  leaders  and  council  bodies  of  Delawares  and  related 
Algonquian  tribes,  the  term  of  address  was  "brothers"  or  "cousins." 
Apparently  the  equality  of  brotherhood  was  the  extent  of  admission 
granted  to  foreign  tribes  adopted  into  the  fraternity  of  their  League 
for  enforcing  peace. 

As  an  example,  I  would  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Mohawk  in  their 
treatment  of  delegates  from  the  Wabanaki  Confederacy  of  Algonquian 
bands  in  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  who  held  periodic  meet- 
ings at  Caughnawaga,  P.  Q.,  to  celebrate  and  strengthen  the  found- 
ing of  peace  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Wabanaki  Confederacy,  it 
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maybe  noted,  was  an  allianceof  the  far  eastern  Algonquins  for  defense 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Iroquois,  the  "whole  fabric  of  which 
was  manifestly  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  the  Iroquoian  League" 
and  subsidiary  to  the  Mohawk."  The  "council  fire,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  lighted  every  seven  years  to  cement  the  friendship  formed 
between  anciently  hostile  peoples.  An  account  of  its  procedures 
printed  in  1896  by  Joseph  Nicolar  of  the  Penobscot  describes  how 
the  attending  tribes  were  given  kinship  classification — Ottawa  being 
the  "father,"  Wabanaki  the  "eldest  son,"  and  Micmac  the  "youngest 
son"  and  how  the  status  was  pleasantly  symbolized  by  undressing 
the  oldest  Micmac  representative  and  putting  him  in  a  cradle-board 
where  he  was  kept  all  day  and  fed  like  a  baby.  Every  time  the 
delegates  met  at  the  grand  council  fire  this  performance  was  repeated. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  further  references  to  show 
that  the  Algonquins  were  assigned  by  the  Iroquois  to  a  lower  piosition 
than  "grandfathers."  The  accounts  we  possess  all  apply  to  a  period 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  Algonquins.  As  a  final  observation  in 
support  of  this  conclusion,  note  that  the  Delawares  (adopted  about 
176J  by  the  Six  Nations  now  in  Ontario),  have  since  that  time  con- 
sidered, and  still  do  consider,  the  latter  as  "uncles,"  and  are  known 
to  them  as  "nephews,"  recalling  the  early  relationship  status  of 
Delawares  and  Seneca  mentioned  before.'* 

It  has  now  been  brought  out  that  two  aspects  of  regard  have 
characterized  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algonquian  Delawares.  The  Iro- 
quois never  seem  to  have  conceded  the  hegemony  of  superior  age  and 
venerability  to  the  Delawares  or  to  subdued  and  adopted  nations. 

The  transfer  of  the  relationship  status  to  one  of  sex  comes  next 
under  consideration.  In  the  next  step  of  inferiorization,  or  "degrad- 
ation" as  some  historians  have  arbitrarily  termed  it,  the  Delawares 
were  made  "women"  by  the  Five  Nations.  With  this  action  they 
were  forced  to  concur  because  of  their  waning  power  to  resist  the 

IT  F.  G.  Speck,  "The  Eaalern  AlgonkJan  Confederacy,"  Amfrican  Anlhrapohgiil,  n  j.  XVII 
(i9'5),49i-S08. 

18  Rescntmcnc  among  the  Canadian  Delawares  adapted  into  (he  Sii  Nations  ha*  nevo- 
been  tacit.  As  recently  as  the  later  quartet  of  the  preceding  century  the  band  o(  Ddawarc^ 
on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  disapproved  of  its  hereditary  chief,  Joseph  Montour,  for  admit- 
ting a  subonlinate  position  to  the  band  in  the  Six  Nations  r^istry  of  tribes  (F.  G.  Speck, 
The  CtltJiial  Star  Comes  Down  to  Eaiih,  The  Bear  Sacrifice  Certmoay  of  the  Mantet-Mahicam, 
Reading  Public  Muteum,  Readii^,  1945)- 
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will  of  the  Iroquois.  Their  acceptance  of  a  feminized  role  in  fix>ntier 
policies  appears,  however,  to  have  been  won  through  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  concept  common  to  both  themselves  and  the  Iroquois 
that  women  were  "matrons/'  and  as  matrons  were  superior  social 
and  political  forces  in  respect  to  the  making  and  keeping  of  peace.  To 
the  Iroquois  it  meant  that  the  Delawares  were  deprived  of  autonomy 
in  certain  transactions  and  could  not  make  war  without  the  sanction 
of  their  overlords.  A  contest  over  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  of 
feminism  arose  after  the  deed  was  accomplished,  and  each  party 
acted  in  accordance  with  its  own  view  of  the  matter.  That  the  Iro- 
quois regarded  the  act  they  perpetrated  as  forcing  the  Delaware 
Nation  to  retreat  into  the  obscurity  of  woman's  background  in 
society  is  indisputable,  in  view  of  their  long-established  principle  of 
denying  superiority  in  any  guise  to  subdued  and  adopted  tribes. 
That  the  Delawares  persisted  in  interpreting  the  symbol  as  a  mark 
of  the  respect  they  expected  from  all  peoples  is  also  clearly  evident.** 

The  two  viewpoints  have  remained  irreconcilable  in  the  subse- 
quent career  of  the  two  peoples.  To  this  day  the  Delawares  adopted 
by  the  Six  Narions  and  residing  with  them  on  their  reserve  in  Brant 
County,  Ontario,  uncompromisingly  preserve  their  dignity  in  the 
estate  of  matronship  in  the  League,  as  peacemakers  beyond  whom 
there  is  no  higher  authority.  This  is  their  interpretation  of  the  his- 
torical episode  in  which  they  once  took  part.  With  them  this  is  a 
matter  of  vital  significance  even  now  in  the  reputation  they  hold 
among  other  Indian  tribes.  Among  their  Iroquois  associates  it  seems 
a  matter  of  indifference,  except  as  a  humorous  memory  of  a  con- 
quered nation  once  having  had  skirts  put  on  its  warriors. 

A  recent  trip  to  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  in  Ontario,  made  possible 
by  a  grant  of  the  Faculty  Research  Fund  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Grant  556,  1945),  provided  me  with  an  opportimity  to 
question  some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Sour  Springs  Cayuga  Long 

10  A  recent  commaiiicatioa  from  M.  H.  Deardorff  furnishes  an  interesting  indght  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  Delawares  of  the  late  i8th  century  had  become  reconciled  to  feminine 
classification.  I  quote  the  passage,  "Perhaps  you  will  recall  from  the  Zeisberger  MS  diaries  .  .  . 
how  he  debated  whether  to  address  a  council  of  Ohio  Delawares  as  'Dear  Brothers'  or  'Dear 
Sisters';  and  finally  decided  for  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  it  might  offend  them  to  call  them 
Brothers.  Of  course,  Zeisberger  alwa3r8  had  an  eye  out  for  the  Seneca  in  whose  jurisdiction  he 
was  at  the  time;  but,  in  his  debate  with  himself  over  this  point,  I  do  not  recall  that  how  they 
were  going  to  fed  about  it  was  a  consideration"  (M.  H.  Deardorff,  Warren,  Penna.,  6/5/45). 
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House  group  in  reference  to  the  tradition  of  making  women  of  the 
Delawares.  Memories  of  the  episode  do  not  seem  to  be  vivid  among 
the  Iroquois  authorities  consulted  on  tribal  history.  After  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries  since  the  subjugation  of  the  Delawares  to  the 
dictates  of  the  League  it  appeared  that  little  testimony  could  be 
added  to  the  material  now  on  record  in  published  colonial  narratives. 
Indeed  it  has  often  been  noted  by  ethnologists^  Lowie  and  Sapir  in 
particular^  that  Indians  are  not  historically  minded.  Yet  an  echo  of 
the  event  was  caught  in  the  course  of  inquiry  into  the  ceremonial 
procedures  of  the  Cayuga  midwinter  festivals  taking  place  in  the 
Long  House.  It  came  from  Deskaheh^  one  of  the  life-chiefs  of  the 
Canadian  Cayuga. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  different  classes  of  songs 
which  constitute  the  musical  repertoire  of  the  Iroquois,  who  perform 
an  extensive  routine  of  rituals  in  the  periodic  gatherings  in  their 
Long  Houses  on  reservations  in  Canada  and  New  York,  I  shall  have 
to  mention  one  dance  and  song  in  particular.  This  is  known  in 
Cayuga  as  kaddtroty  and  in  reservation  English  as  the  Round  Dance. 
It  is  purely  a  social  dance,  having  no  religious  symbolism,  but  serving 
to  promote  the  spirit  of  amity  among  those  who  take  part  in  the 
Long  House  festivals,  by  relieving  the  tension  of  the  more  serious 
and  devout  rites.  The  Round  Dance  is  introduced  at  times  in  any 
series  of  day  or  night  ceremonies  or  at  social  gatherings,  and  is 
approved  as  such  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  Long  House  faith.  When  the 
ceremonial  leaders  see  fit  to  call  for  its  enactment,  a  man  in  the 
audience  known  for  his  ability  to  conduct  it  is  requested  to  come 
forth  with  a  shot-filled  cow's  horn  rattle  to  accompany  his  voice  in 
the  singing  and  to  beat  time  for  the  dance  step.  The  Round  Dance  is 
a  source  of  pleasure  for  all  those  in  attendance  at  group  gatherings, 
for  which  the  Iroquois  are  noted.  Dancers  of  both  sexes,  young  and 
old,  proceed  in  single  file  behind  the  leading  singer  as  the  string  of 
followers  circle  around  the  building  toward  the  left.  The  words  of 
Round  Dance  songs  are  old  and  traditional,  as  the  music  also  is,  yet 
some  leaders  are  versatile  enough  to  introduce  phrases  of  their  own 
wording  to  produce  amusement  among  the  participants. 

Now  that  we  understand  the  context  of  the  occasion,  the  following 
section  of  such  a  song  derived  from  Mohawk  sources  in  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  Delawares  wearing  skirts  may  be  given.  It 
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reveals  one  of  the  few  remaining  memories  among  the  Cayuga  of  the 
time  when  the  Delawares  as  a  tribe  were  divested  of  their  male 
attire  and,  as  we  observe,  it  is  couched  in  humor.  While  now  simg 
at  Cayuga  and  Onondaga  festivals,  and  well  known  among  the  Six 
Nations  people,  the  old  song  still  retains  its  Mohawk  wording  which 
reflects  its  tribal  origin. 

The  song  b^;ins  like  other  Round  Dance  lyrics  with  a  repeated 
series  of  meaningless  syUables  rendered  by  the  leader  with  responses 
by  the  male  dancers,  leader  and  followers  in  alternation:  to  wit, 
leader  singing  kayUy  chorus,  wihe.  Shortly  now  the  song  proper  is 
commenced,  the  leader  singing  the  first  word  of  the  line,  the  chorus 
responding  with  hayi  (double  underlined) : 

r^nais*  hagana  hayi 

Stammering  people  (repeated  at  the  option 

r6tikare  hayi  of  the  leader) 

They  have  skirts 

Sometimes  the  singer  will  vary  the  verse  with  the  phrase  rjwaiikare^ 
"they  have  put  skirts  on  them." 

A  note  of  explanation  concerning  the  first  word  referring  to  the 
Delawares  will  bring  out  the  humorous  and  somewhat  derogatory 
sense  associated  with  the  proper  name  of  the  Delaware  Nation  in 
the  Mohawk  tongue.  While  the  name  given  applied  to  the  Delaware 
Nation  as  a  whole,  it  specifically  designated  the  Mahican  of  the 
Hudson  Valley.  The  name  Stammerer  or,  as  explained  by  Deskaheh, 
one-whose-tongue-is-stuck-fast,  refers  to  the  sounds  of  the  Algonquian 
idiom  spoken  by  these  tribes  which  the  Mohawk  Iroquois  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  reproduce.  At  most  we  can  only  consider 
this  item  of  Iroquois  tradition  as  a  minute  contribution  to  the  his- 
torical puzzle,  one  showing  the  continuance  of  the  attitude  through 
time  which  the  Six  Nations  held  toward  the  Delawares  as  being  a 
subjugated  and  emasculated  people. 

The  vagueness  of  what  meanings  are  implied  in  these  records  of 
events  that  swayed  the  fortunes  of  Americans  of  both  native  and 
European  lineage  eight  generations  ago  will  only  be  dispelled  by 
painstaking  study  of  native  concepts  and  their  expression  in  meta- 
phors. The  records,  however,  were  made  by  chroniclers  who  wrote 
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principally  of  what  had  happened  without  discussion  of  causes.  Opin- 
ions on  the  nature  of  transactions  between  the  Delawares  and  the 
Six  Nations  were  construed  differently,  as  we  infer  from  the  com- 
mentators of  the  time  who  expressed  their  views.  By  European 
judgment  the  feminization  of  a  Nation  of  Indians  could  be  nothing 
else  than  a  form  of  social  and  political  degradation,  and  so  it  passed 
into  the  literature  of  the  day  and  was  repeated  in  later  treatises. 
Now  at  almost  the  twelfth  hour  while  memory  of  the  event  is  still  a 
sentient  one  in  the  minds  of  the  Delawares  at  least,  the  ethnohis- 
torian  has  an  advantage  that  colonial  historians  lacked.  He  possesses 
a  sufficient  background  knowledge  of  Iroquois  and  Algonquian  ways 
to  approach  the  problem  through  ethnological  analysis.  By  this  ap- 
proach it  may  be  suggested  that  a  fixation  of  grandeur  was  so  firmly 
lodged  in  the  group  sentiment  of  the  Delawares  at  large  that  nothing 
could  dispel  it — not  even  the  reluctance  of  the  Iroquois  to  regard 
them  as  ancient  and  honorable  grandsires  or  the  later  humiliation 
of  being  symbolically  emasculated. 

Whereas  the  status  of  women  involved  two  different  aspects  in 
eastern  Indian  folk-tradition,  one  according  them  social  supremacy, 
the  other  political  impotency  in  a  military  state,  each  party  in  the 
series  of  negotiations  apparently  took  its  own  meaning  of  the  climax 
transaction  and  held  to  it  without  compromise  thereafter.  It  was  the 
Delawares  who  suffered  the  "ignominy  of  feminization"  in  the  eyes 
of  the  colonial  world,  and  they  took  drastic  measures  to  protest 
against  that.  By  the  act  of  defiance,  bold  and  diplomatic,  for  which 
Tedyuscung  was  largely  responsible,  they  succeeded  in  1755-6,  as 
the  records  show.*®  The  anti-climax  came  with  celerity  and  force. 
Following  Braddock's  defeat  the  Delawares,  having  long  nurtured 
their  resentment  against  the  English,  especially  the  Pennsylvanians, 
for  accumulated  wrongs  suffered  and  for  encroachments,  broke  forth 
with  determined  opposition  to  the  advancing  whites.  "They  revealed 
themselves  as  ruthless  warriors  and  not  the  peaceful  women  they 
were  reputed  to  be."*^  Demonstrating  the  vehement  masculinity  of 
men  rearmed  they  cast  aside  the  metaphorical  petticoats  and  corn- 
pounders,  setting  the  Pennsylvania  frontiers  aflame  and  indirectly 
serving  the  purposes  of  the  French.  Negotiations,  however,  were  soon 

90  See  also  C.  Hale  Sipe,  Inditm  Wmrs  of  Pennsyhania  (Harrisburg,  1929). 
^  Weslager,  op.  cii.,  385. 
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opened  with  the  English  for  a  permanent  peace  with  settlement  of 
land  disputes  in  the  east,  and  hostilities  ceased.  The  Delawares,  now 
accorded  the  status  of  "cousins"  by  the  Six  Nations,  became  allies 
of  the  English  and  turned  the  edge  of  their  tomahawk  against  the 
French. 

Yet  the  supposed  stigma  of  femininity  was  not  erased  entirely  from 
historical  memory  among  either  Indians  or  English  as  subsequent 
records  show.  One  solution  of  the  persistent  enigma  seems  to  me 
finally  to  lie  in  acceptance  of  a  two-way  interpretation  of  native 
concepts  concerning  the  female  in  the  social  universe  as  just  stated; 
a  dual  interpretation  not  too  difficult  to  harmonize  with  an  old 
Algonquian  philosophy,  but  one  with  uncompromising  qualities  to 
foreign  minds. 

The  words  of  the  ethnic-historian,  E.M.Ruttenber,  seem  worthy  of 
quotation  in  summarizing  the  poignant  episode  that  fixed  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Delaware  Nation  and  the  Six  Nations  of 
Iroquois  after  the  English  came  into  possession  of  the  Country. 

That  die  subjugadon  of  die  Lenapes  was  complete,  there  is  no  denial.  The  famous 
speech  of  Canassadego,  at  Philadelphia,  1742,  "We  conquered  you,  we  made  women 
of  you;  we  charge  you  to  remove  instandy;  we  don't  give  you  liberty  to  think  about 
it,"  is  not  more  conclusive  than  the  admission  of  Tedyuscung:  "I  was  styled  by  my 
uncles,  the  Six  Nadons,  a  woman,  in  former  years,  and  had  no  hatchet  in  my  hand 
but  a  pesde  or  hominy  pounder."  But  through  the  thick  gloom  which  surrounds  the 
history  of  their  subjugadon,  through  all  the  degradadon  and  reproach  which  was 
heaped  upon  them  as  a  "nadon  of  women,"  there  runs  a  thread  of  light  revealing 
their  former  greatness,  pleading  the  causes  of  their  decay,  promising  that  their  dead 
shall  live  again.  Not  in  the  eternal  darkness  which  shuts  in  the  Eries  is  that  light 
lost,  but  ^m  its  pnson  house  breaks  in  brilliancy,  redeeming  the  past,  and  wringing 
from  their  ancient  subjugators,  shivering  under  adverse  fortune,  the  greedng — 
Brothers.** 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Frank  G.  Speck 

22  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Hudson* s  River  (Albany,  1872),  69-70. 
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^^  •  ■  ^HEN  came  the  visits  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Valparaison  and  the 
gale  off  the  Horn  which  took  us  away  into  the  Antartic 
ocean  with  its  forest  of  icebergs  and  spouting  park  of  whales, 
and  the  final  entrance  into  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  landing  in  the 
canvas  &  adobe  city  of  San  Francisco!"  Vividly  in  his  trenchant 
style  Josiah  Foster  Flagg  a  half  century  later  thus  recalled  the  set- 
ting of  his  great  adventure  in  the  golden  year  of  1 849. 

Although  this  adventure  was  to  extend  over  a  period  of  six 
years,  it  was  but  an  episode  in  his  full,  satisfying  life.  A  member 
of  an  old  New  England  family  which  moved  to  Philadelphia  m 
1 842,  he  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Foster  Brewster  Flagg,  a  dentist, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  ether.  His  distinguished  grandfather, 
Dr.  Josiah  Flagg,  was  reputedly  the  first  native-bom  American 
dentist. 

In  due  course  Josiah  Foster  Flagg  embraced  the  same  career. 
Seldom  have  three  successive  generations  of  a  family  been  so  closely 
identified  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  profession  as  have  the 
Flaggs,  for  this  last  Dr.  Flagg  was  to  reach  a  unique  position  in 
the  field.  He  is  remembered  as  a  short,  thick-set  man.  His  operat- 
ing chair,  a  relic  of  a  former  generation,  was  simply  an  ordinary 
chair  except  for  its  high  legs  and  pillow  headrest.  At  work  he  looked 
through  a  lens  attached  to  a  stick  which  he  held  between  his  teeth. 
Yet  for  all  these  little  peculiarities  his  whole  life  was  characterized 
by  a  ready  and  quick  perception  and  the  development  of  the  most 
progressive  ideas. 

Before  embarking  on  the  gold  rush  Dr.  Flagg  had  attended  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  and,  moreover,  had  received  instruction 
in  dentistry  from  both  his  father  and  his  uncle,  a  Boston  dentist 
for  whom  he  was  named.  After  his  return  from  California,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and 
entered  his  father's  oiffice.  Through  his  professional  skill  and  gen- 
tleness in  operating  he  soon  gained  a  lucrative  practice  and  became 
an  expert  gold  worker  and  administrator  of  choroform,  ether,  and 
nitrous  oxide  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
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In  1 863,  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  faculty  of  the  new  Phila- 
delphia Dental  College  and  served  until  1870,  when  the  demands 
of  his  large  private  practice  caused  him  to  resign.  He  returned  to 
the  faculty  in  1879  ^^^  continued  with  it  until  1896.  During  this 
period,  in  1889,  Dr.  Flagg  relinquished  the  practice  of  dentistry  to 
confine  his  activities  to  the  College  and  to  research.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  marked  ability,  enthusiastic,  witty,  and  inventive. 

His  great  interest  was  in  the  problem  of  tooth  saving.  The  cur- 
rent expression,  "Any  tooth  worth  saving  should  be  fiUed  with 
gold,"  appeared  fallacious  to  him.  He  contended  that  there  were 
cases  where  gold  was  an  unsafe  filling  to  use.  The  fillings  which 
proved  better  tooth  savers  in  such  cases  owed  their  efficiency,  not 
to  being  more  plastic,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  were  electrically 
more  in  harmony  with  the  tooth  structure.  This  constituted  the 
New  Departure  which  Dr.  Flagg  publicized  in  1877.  However  this 
theory  may  be  entertained  today  it  accomplished  its  purpose  in 
tremendously  stimulating  interest  in  plastic  fillings  and  raising  them 
from  a  doubtful  position  in  the  realm  of  quackery  to  that  of  rep- 
utable practice.  Several  years  later  he  published  his  first  edition  of 
Plastics  and  Plastic  Fillings.  His  research  in  this  field  was  exhaus- 
tive and  extended  over  a  period  of  forty  years. 

On  November  25,  1903,  Dr.  Josiah  Foster  Flagg  died  at  his 

Swarthmore  home  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.     It  is  through  the 

kindness  of  his  surviving  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  V.  Gummere,  that 

we  offer  here  excerpts  from  his  papers  relating  to  his  experiences 

as  a  forty-niner. 

N.B.W. 


Cxcerpts  from  the  T>iary  of  J.  Foster  Flagg 

January  i,  1849.    Laid  awake  until  after  12  o'clk  saw  the  birth  of 

1849.    Had  a  strong  presentment  that  something  which  would 

influence  my  life  would  happen  this  year. 
January  23,  1849.    California  stock  high!    I  have  determined  to  go 

if  I  can  raise  the  funds. 
January  26,  1849.    California  "fever"  on  the  increase  with  Chester 

&  self — took  advertisement  to  "Ledger"  in  the  afternoon. 
January  27,  1849.   Advertisement  out  this  day. 
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[For  CALIFORNIA.— TWO  GENTLEMEN  are  desirous  of  going 
to  California,  who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
Smelting,  Refining,  and  Essaying,  the  precious  metals.  Also,  of 
collecting  Quicksilver,  and  willing  to  engage  with  any  company 
going  thither,  on  reasonable  terms,  or  for  their  passages  will  obli- 
gate themselves  to  render  the  Company  their  entire  service  until 
satisfaction  is  given.  Reference  given.  Address  A.  Z.  No.  68  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia    {Public  Ledger ^  February  27,  1849).] 

March  2,  1849.  Was  introduced  to  Isaac  Cowan  went  with  him  to 
see  the  Barque  "Warwick". 

March  13,  1849.   No  mind  for  work.   No  mind  for  nothing! 

March  17,  1849.   Left  Burnett  &  Withers  &  Co. 

April  7,  1849.  Morn'g  getting  things.  Aft  aboard  the  "Warwick" 
met  party — Mr  Price  from  Prov.  Introduced  to  Mr.  Cowan  of 
Pittsburg. 

April  21,  1849.  Left  at  10  o'clk  in  the  Barque  Warwick  for  Cali- 
fornia.   Eve'g  anchord  off  New  Castle  all  night. 

April  27,  1849.  Eve'g  strong  wind — vessel  almost  on  her  beam 
ends.  Meeting  of  oifficers  &  passengers  decided  to  go  back  to 
reload. 

May  3,  1849.   Arrived  in  Philad  at  8.  found  the  folks  all  weU. 

May  10,  1849.  This  morning  very  busy.  Called  on  Mrs  Lord  & 
Miss  Parker — made  final  purchases  &  again  took  leave  of  the 
folks — ^left  in  the  Warwick.  Anchored  off  Chester  all  night. 
Harder  leaving  home  this  time  than  at  first — bed  early. 


Jitters  of  J.  Foster  F/agg 

I 

Friday  [off  Chester,  May  11,  1849] 

Dear  Father,  Mother  &  Sister, 

...  12  o'clk.  We  have  just  rec'd  our  Capt  &  friends — our  party  is 
now  complete  &  we  are  making  preparations  for  immediate  depar- 
ture. We  took  a  sailor  on,  this  morning  that  was  left,  he  was  drunk, 
&  we  had  some  trouble  with  him,  but  he  was  at  last  got  down 
stairs  &  put  to  bed.    We  have  been  very  busy  all  the  aft.  making 
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room  by  packing  away  things  that  we  shall  not  need  for  some  time 
&  storing  them  below.  We  have  no  deck  load  at  all,  having  only  the 
water  casks  &  meat.  The  Capt.  I  understand  expresses  himself 
entirely  satisfied  as  regards  the  vessel  .  .  . 

Eve'g  8  o'clk.  Fine  sail  all  the  aft.  &  expect  to  be  at  the  Break- 
water by  10  o'clk  where  we  shall  lay  all  night  &  probably  go  to  sea 
tomorrow  mom'g.  The  old  Barque  is  getting  quite  natural  in  her 
motion,  up  &  down  the  mizen  mast  creaking  what  we  all  hope  will 
now  be  our  "lulaby"  for  five  months. 

II 

Barque  Warwick,  Valparaiso  Sept.  29,  1849 
Dear  Father, 

Altho'  postage  is  so  high  by  the  steamer  from  this  port  that,  as 
you  see,  three  of  us  have  joined,  yet  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  line  informing  you  of  my  safe  passage  round  the  Horn  &  arrival 
at  this  place. 

We  left  Rio  July  29th  &  arrived  here  Sept  27th  having  had  a 
very  good  passage.  We  of  course  had  gales  &  hard  times  but  have 
escaped  sickness  &  we  are  all  in  fine  spirits.  We  have  news  from  the 
states  &  California  up  to  the  middle  of  July  &  think  that  from  Cal. 
quite  flattering  .  .  .  The  Chilians  are  down  on  us  Americans  on 
Ac/ct  of  our  having  driven  them  from  the  mines,  but  we  only  laugh 
at  them.  There  are  several  American  Califomians  in  port  now; 
all  having  had  worse  times  off  the  Horn  than  ourselves,  one  having 
been  detained  90  days.  We  went  around  with  studding  sails  set! 
&  in  sight  of  land,  but  we  caught  it  after  getting  round,  no  damage 
however.  The  Warwick  has  proved  herself  a  very  superior  sea  boat . . . 

Ill 

San  Francisco.  Dec.  i8th  1849 
My  dear  Father, 

...  I  think  that  I  mentioned  in  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Mother 
pr  last  Steamer  that  I  arrived  in  this  place  too  late  to  go  to  the 
mines  before  Spring,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  am  very  comfortably 
situated,  a  good  tent,  good  stove,  plenty  of  good  provisions  &  good 
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feUows.  We  have,  as  a  party,  bought  a  skifF  for  which  we  paid 
I115.00!!  worth  in  the  states  about  10  or  12  dollars.  We  got  it 
very  cheap  tho,  &  are  all  embryo  hunters,  ducks,  curlews  etc  being 
1. 00  each  &  geese  5.00  a  pair  &  we  expect,  if  we  have  suitable  weather 
to  pay  for  the  boat  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  We  could  probably  have 
all  got  more  money  at  other  occupations  but  all  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  little  for  the  sake  of  keeping  together  until  Spring.  If  a 
party  is  once  separated  here  it  is  impossible  to  get  together  again . . . 

The  life  we  lead  will  surely  either  make  or  kill  a  man  &  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  none  of  us  as  yet  think  of  dying.  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life. 

We  all  have  our  beds  raised  on  forked  sticks,  really  romantic! 
&  joking  apart  I  never  desire  an  easier  couch,  it  is  actually  quite  a 
French  Bedstead. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  of  "my  profession"!  doing  well  here 
&  I  have  had  several  serious  "thinkings"  about  practicing,  but  the 
cheapest  room  that  was  suitable,  that  I  could  get  commanded  100 
dollars  per  month  &  I  thought  |i2oo.  pr  annum  rather  too  mighty! 
However  I  dont  know  but  what  some  opening  may  occur  &  if  so  I 
should  probably  not  go  to  the  mines,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the' 
I  wish  to  see  them  at  least. 

I  saw  a  N.  Y.  Tribune  a  day  since  with  an  engraving  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  gives  one  a  tolerable  general  idea  of  the  bay  &  formation 
of  the  surrounding  country  but  when  it  was  taken  the  town  con- 
tained about  15,000  inhabitants  &  its  population  is  now  estimated 
at  upwards  of  30,000 !  Nobody  knows  where  anybody  lives  &  any- 
body dont  know  nothing  about  nobody!  There  are  ridiculous  para- 
graphs concerning  the  morality  of  this  place.  The  gambling  houses 
are  going  it  day  &  night  not  excepting  Sundays  altho'  the  city  au- 
thorities have  made  some  protest  regarding  the  Sabbath,  &  one  of 
papers  were  highly  commending  one  house  for  closing  on  that  day. 
But  it  it  nothing  now  to  what  it  has  been  tho'  I  suppose  it  is  only 
about  three  or  four  times  as  bad  as  N.  Orleans  at  present.  In  these 
houses  pistols  are  almost  daily  discharged  &  knives  &  clubs  used 
often  resulting  in  loss  of  life  but  the  news  comes  to  us  something 
as  you  get  information  regarding  the  "awful  rioting"  in  Southwark, 
&  elicits  much  the  same  remarks. 
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IV 

San  Francisco  Deer.  22nd.  1849 
My  dear  Father, 

.  .  .  For  the  advice  contained  in  your  last  I  thank  you,  but  I 
have  ah*eady  acted  as  you  desired,  as  for  eating,  we  live  as  we  did 
"on  board"  or  somewhat  better,  fresh  provisions  are  very  high  here, 
meats  ranging  from  25  cts  to  i.oo  pr  pound!  so  that  our  only  "fresh 
tack"  is  what  we  shoot,  &  even  that  commands  prices  which  make 
it  to  our  advantage  to  sell  nearly  all,  but  thus  far  I  have  had  enough 
to  eat  which  is  more  than  half  San  Francisco  can  say.  We  have  had 
almost  continual  rain  lately,  business  is  at  a  stand,  the  mud  and 
slush  in  the  streets  is  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  almost  everybody 
is  cursing  California  &  many  are  "busting"  after  the  approved 
method  of  failing  at  home.  Large  rents  are  what  do  the  mischief 
&  one  weeks  lack  of  trade  tries  many  of  our  large  firms. 

You  say  the  "fever"  rages  as  much  as  ever,  well  may  you  join 
with  the  multitude  in  calling  it  a  fever!  I  suppose  from  what  I  have 
seen  that  about  one  in  five  hundred  who  have  come  so  far  for  "Gold" 
is  fit  to  be  here;  but  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  say  so  in  "the  States" 
for  each  would  say  to  himself  "I  am  the  fellow."  If  a  man  behaves 
himself,  keep  out  of  rows,  out  of  gambling  houses,  away  from  liquor, 
keeps  driving  matters,  takes  care  of  his  health,  &  far,  far  above  all 
&  indeed  first  &  foremost,  keeps  up  his  spirits,  he  is  bound  to  do 
well;  he  may  not  make  ^50,000.  pr  annum,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  he  has  more  chances  than  he  probably  would  have  in  any 
of  our  large  eastern  cities. 

...  I  dont  really  know  what  I  shall  do  about  business  yet;  as 
for  following  mining,  I  feel  about  as  you  do  concerning  it.  I  had 
considerable  practise  on  the  vessel  &  succeeded  in  plugging  one  or 
two  very  difficult  places  to  my  satisfaction.  I  extracted  some  twenty 
or  thereabouts,  one  I  made  four  attempts  at  and  had  actually  wrap- 
ped the  "Key"  but  disliking  to  give  up  the  forceps  (they  were  my 
pet  pair!)  I  tried  again  &  was  much  gratified  by  a  clean  removal. 
It  was  the  posterior  lower  molar,  right  side  &  was  decayed  below 
the  gum.  Dr.  McClintock  had  2  lbs  of  chloroform  every  drop  of 
which  evaporated  during  the  passage!  I  look  at  mine  often  &  it  is 
as  yet  just  as  it  was.    I  have  seen  no  advertisement  of  it  here  & 
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think  I  have  about  all  in  the  place.  I  am  "keeping  dark."  It  may 
be  of  service.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  your  continued  success  with 
Ether.  I  have  used  chloroform  twice  for  extracting,  once  by  in- 
haling, with  headache  following  &  once  by  immediate  application 
with  gratifying  results.  .  . 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  Roper  &  think  he  has  not  yet  arrived. 
When  he  does  I  shall  call  upon  him  &  will  see  what  he  intends  do- 
ing. He  will  find  this  place  not  much  like  his  fine  Arch  Street  res- 
idence; the  best  houses  have  calico  partitions  &  a  more  flimsy  built 
town  you  could  not  imagine,  we  have  several  nights  much  feared  a 
fire,  which  should  it  get  started  would  inevitably  destroy  the  en- 
tire place.  .  . 

V 

San  Francisco  Jan'y  8th.   1850. 
Dear  Father, 

It  is  raining  very  hard  but  it  is  blowing  worse  our  tent  is  rocking 
to  &  fro  as  tho'  it  surely  would  be  "pi"  before  morning.  .  .  As 
I  watch  the  waving  of  the  canvass,  I  think  of  your  brick  walls,  as 
I  puff  out  the  smoke,  I  think  of  you  &  your  segar,  as  I  lean  back 
against  the  pork  barrel  &  luxuriantly  pillow  my  head  upon  our  bag 
of  potatoes,  I  think  of  the  "big  rocking  chair"! 

... 

I  am  sorry  that  anything  which  I  have  written  regarding  our 
food  has  troubled  you;  tis  true  we  had  hard  living,  very  hard,  but 
what  could  one  expect — six  months  boarding  &  lodging  &  a  passage 
for  I150.  &  thai  at  sea  ...  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you 
of  the  death  of  Jos.  Cowan,  "Long  Cowan"  as  you  call  him;  he  died 
after  an  illness  of  only  one  week.  Typhoid  fever  was  pronounced  by 
the  Dr.  to  be  his  disease  .  .  .  Miller  &  myself  had  everything  to 
attend  to,  such  as  dressing  the  body,  getting  the  coffin  etc.  &  on 
the  following  morning  with  the  help  of  one  other  we  dug  his  grave 
...  all  seemed  to  feel  the  loss  of  a  morally  upright  &  dear  friend, 
the  first  gone  of  our  little  party,  I  pray  that  he  may  be  the  only  one. 

•  •  • 

If  "the  fever"  still  rages  as  you  say,  you  can  give  what  few  "ad- 
venturers" there  are,  that  will  listen  to  advice  some  from  me  r^ard- 
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ing  their  outfit.  Gold  Washers  that  work,  apparently  perfectly,  are 
found  to  be  capable  of  making  excellent  sidewalks,  they  are  ail 
thrown  away  jf  taken  to  the  mines.  Acids  &  chemicals  are  value- 
less here,  we  sold  some  of  our  bottles  after  emptying  &  washing 
them,  for  nearly  what  the  adds  cost!  The  rocker  which  is  used  al- 
most exclusively  is  made  like  this  &  is 
2  set  upon  an  inclination  so  as  to  render 

^      the  box  A  horizontal,  its  bottom  is  per- 
-■— /^G^    forated  with  holes  ^  of  an  inch  in  di- 
[^    ametcr,  into  this  the  dirt  is  put  &  break- 
'^^^  "^^         ing  up  by  motion  runs  thro'  on  to  an 

apron.  I  will  give  you  a  sectional  draw- 
ing, a.  box,  working  on  hinges,  into  which  the  dirt  &  water  are 
first  placed  &  out  of  which  the  large  stones  are  thrown;  B.  The 
"apron"  upwn  which  the  dirt  &  water  falls  &  which  directs  it  to- 
ward the  upper  end  of  the  washer, 
C.  Where  the  dirt  strikes,  about 
six  inches  from  the  end,  d.d.d. 
cletes  on  the  sides  &  bottom  for 
collecting  the  sand  &  gold.  E. 
open  end.  F.  handle,  after  from  ao 
to  60  buckets  full  of  Earth  have 
been  washed  the  sand  &  gold  is 
drawn  off,  thro'  the  bottom  by 
holes  for  the  purpose  which  until  then  are  stopped  up,  (marked  as 
dots.)  into  pans  and  it  is  then  "panned"  as  usual.  This  is  almost 
the  universal  gold  washer,  &  none  of  the  Patented  affairs  of  the 
Sutes  are  worth  anything  except  such  as  are  made  of  boards  &  they 
will  sell  for  lumber\ 

VI 

San  Francisco  Feb'y  20th  1850 
Dear  Father, 

Tomorrow  I  expect  to  start  for  the  mines  in  company  with  Chester 
&  two  others;  we  have  bought  a  whale  boat  for  which  we  gave  I300. 
&  take  our  tent  &  provisions  intending  to  go  direct  to  the  scene 
of  our  labours.  Since  we  have  been  in  this  country  the  times  have 
been  very  bad  &  they  are  particularly  so  at  this  time,  money  is 
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very  tight  &  we  have  had  no  constant  employment  as  wages  were 
so  low,  on  account  of  multiplicity  of  laborers,  that  it  was  no  object 
for  us  to  expose  ourselves  during  the  bad  weather.  We  have,  how- 
ever, made  some  $400.  since  we  arrived  &  that  will  suffice  to  take 
us  to  the  mines  well.  I  have  made  |io.  pr  day  for  a  week  &  gave  up 
my  job  to  go  with  my  friends  to  the  mines. 

We  go  down  the  San  Joaquin  (San  Whakeen)  to  the  Southern 
mines,  on  acct  of  the  weather  etc.  &  expect  to  be  able  to  go  as  far 
as  is  necessary  by  water,  as  the  river  is  high  at  present,  then  for  a 
try  at  luck,  we  may  make  thousands  &  we  may  come  back  not  only 
ragged,  which  we  expect  to  do,  but  as  bad  off  in  pocket  as  we  are 
outside,  however  we  will  try. 

VII 

'Woods  T>iggings''  California,  May  loth.  1850. 
My  dear  Father, 

I  suppose  it  would  be  interesting  to  you  were  I  to  "journalise"  a 
little  concerning  my  adventures  since  my  last,  which  informed  you 
(if  you  rec'd  it)  of  my  decision  to  try  "the  mines"  fpr  a  while  & 
afterwards  I  shall  branch  out  "ad  libitum."  therefore,  having  arranged 
all  our  things  for  a  voyage  in  a  boat  we  commenced  loading  our  craft 
on  Thursday,  Feb'y  21st.  1850,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
aspect  of  the  weather,  as  we  had  determined  to  sail  on  that  day. 
Our  boat  was  very  deeply  laden,  much  more  so  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated, but  with  light  hearts  we  jumped  on  board  little  "Gold 
Hunter"  &  setting  sail  were  soon  beyond  the  cheers  of  a  few  friends 
who  had  gathered  to  see  us  off.  The  bay  of  S.  Francisco  has  its 
entrance  near  its  center;  on  the  southern  side  of  which  the  city  is 
located;  a  very  rapid  current  exists  in  the  bay  at  both  ebb  &  flood 
tide,  the  effects  of  which,  at  the  entrance^  are  quite  different  at 
one  tide  from  those  at  the  other.  At  flood  tide  the  water  rushes 
in  and  spreading  makes  an  even  current  both  up  &  down,  but  at 
ebb  tide  both  currents  come  together  at  this  entrance  at  a  rate 
of  some  6  to  8  knots.  You  can  imagine  that  some  boiling  is  the 
result.  Thro'  this  we  had  to  pass  as  the  S.  Pablo  &  Luisson  bays 
empty  into  the  S.  F.  bay  at  its  N.  extremity.  Our  plan  was,  to 
start  just  before  low  tide^  as  then  the  "rip  tide"  would  be  least 
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formidable  &  by  encountering  it  we  should  have  the  Jull  benefit  of 
the  flood  tide,  which  would  have  been  materially  lessened  had  we 
waited  &  then  battled  it  as  far  as  the  entrance,  some  3  mile&  This 
was  all  good  reasoning  &  would  have  worked,  &  did  worky — but  not 
that  day! 

The  wind  increased  fearfully  &  it  soon  began  to  rain,  the  latter 
we  were  quite  certain  would  soon  cease  so  we  kept  on,  but  when  we 
struck  the  "rip"  we  saw  what  wind  could  do.  Our  Capt,  a  young 
German  sailor,  who  had  been  a  id  mate,  went  forward  to  look  out 
&  I  took  the  helm.  Our  boat  swam  like  a  duck  mounting  the 
waves  gracefully  &  altho'  so  heavily  laden  shipping  but  v^y  little 
water,  until  we  nearly  reached  the  middle  where  the  waves  run  so 
high  that  we  had  a  hurried  consultation  as  to  whether  we  should 
proceed  or  not.  Goat  Island  was  distant  about  half  a  mile  or  more, 
situated  about  in  the  center  of  the  bay  &  rather  than  put  back  we 
determined  to  make  the  island  if  possible.  Accordingly  we  reefed 
both  main  &  fore  sail  &  stood  for  the  land.  I  did  not  feel  but  that 
we  should  weather  it,  but  once;  just  before  we  put  about,  three  of  the 
largest  waves  rolled  upon  us,  our  boats  head  burying  at  every  plunge, 
the  water  pouring  in  &  drenching  us  completely.  I  thought  then  we 
were  swamped;  at  every  plunge  I  doubted  whether  she  would  rise, 
&  yet,  what  has  appeared  strange  to  me  since,  is,  that  I  was  not  at 
all  excited,  but  while  I  steered  to  give  the  boat  every  advantage  in 
my  power,  I  thought  quicker  than  I  ever  thought  before !  But  what 
I  dwelt  upon,  was,  the  plans  I  had  laid  out  for  the  future  &  the  folly 
of  scheming  for  future  years  when  I  possessed  not  even  the  "mor- 
row." However  we  made  land  in  safety  with  the  loss  only  of  Jack 
Cowens  hat  which  was  blown  overboard  as  he  was  reefing  the  fore- 
sail! &  our  boat  half  full  of  water;  we  had  to  take  out  everything  to 
dry  &  encamped  on  the  island  until  the  following  Saturday.  On 
that  day  we  again  set  sail  but  in  about  an  hour  a  storm  gathered 
&  we  put  in  for  Angel  Island,  a  little  farther  up  the  bay  &  past  the 
entrance;  here  we  awaited  the  eve'g  tide  &  as  it  was  bright  moon- 
light started.  We  run  finely  for  a  few  miles  passing  several  other 
boats  on  the  way,  until  we  out  run  the  tide  &  met  the  waves  of  the 
opposing  currents;  our  Capt.  again  went  forward  &  I  took  the  helm, 
but  we  took  in  so  much  water  that  I  ordered  out  an  oar  to  wind- 
ward.  Jack  Cowan  took  the  oar  &  jumped  into  the  place  arranged 
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for  rowing;  great  was  the  splash!  &  out  he  came  "there's  a  board 
out  of  her  bottom,  boys,  throw  the  things  overboard!!  Chester 
sprung%aft  &  piled  the  things  upon  me  &  sure  enough  our  boat  was 
within  one  inch  of  being  full  of  water,  he  got  a  bucket  (one  of  those 
that  Mother  gave  us)  &  used  it  too! 

We  succeeded  in  "bailing  out"  &  headed  for  shore.  We  landed  on 
a  fine  sandy  beach  about  20  yards  from  a  fresh  spring  &  encamped 
on  a  knoll  covered  with  long  heath — partaking,  before  turning  in  of 
a  nice  hot  cup  of  coffee  &  some  of  Chesters  doughnuts !  (by  the  way 
he's  great  on  doughnuts)  The  next  day  being  fine  we  got  the  things 
out  to  dry  &  afterward  I  took  a  walk  &  for  the  first  time  beheld 
the  "flowers  of  Fremont,"  I  mounted  a  hill  back  of  our  encampment 
&  a  most  beautiful  view  amply  repaid  me  for  my  toil.  The  country 
was  undulating  with  here  &  there  a  cluster  of  trees,  while  the  whole 
was  spread  with  a  carpet  of  splendour;  the  magnificent  scarlet  of  the 
"Pride  of  California"  intermingled  with  myriads  of  the  golden 
"double  butter  cups  &  softened  by  flowers  of  royal  purple,  light  & 
deep  blue,  (not  forgeting  a  little  beauty  of  modest  dove  color  which 
most  reminded  me  of  home,)  varigated  the  fresh  green  of  early 
Spring  and  filled  the  air  with  perfume,  while  far  in  the  distance  I 
beheld  the,  even  now,  imposing  city  of  San  Francisco  with  its  forrest 
of  masts,  while  its  beautiful  bay,  dotted  with  small  islands  &  covered 
with  boats,  tho'  so  lately  crested  with  foam  was  now  as  polished  as 
a  mirror,  completing  this  picture  of  a  lovely  Sabbath. 

We  concluded  to  lighten  our  load  somewhat,  by  smoking  our  pork 
at  this  place  &  thus  getting  rid  of  the  brine  &  barrel,  we  accordingly 
dug  a  long  trench  in  the  ground,  from  the  edge  of  the  bank  near 
the  water,  into  the  hill  swinging  the  pork  on  the  staves  of  the  barrel, 
covered  over  the  whole  with  sods  leaving  an  opening  for  a  chimney 
&  one  for  fire  "got  up  steam"  &  smoked  for  four  days  at  the  end  of 
which  time  we  had  something  of  a  novelty  viz.  Hams  with  ribs  in 
them!  in  the  mean  time  we  starved  on  roasted  &  friccaseed  fowl, 
apple  fritters,  "crispy"  fried  potatoes — (tell  Maria)  etc,  etc. 

Thursday  28th  packed  up  &  left  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  Pablo 
bay  &  encamped  near  a  very  polite  party  of  Frenchmen.  Eve'g  had 
music — Chester  on  the  violin,  Frank  &  myself  on  our  flutes.  On  the 
next  aft.  after  passing  everything  in  the  sailing  line  we  rounded  N. 
York  &  went  on  our  way  up  the  San  Joaquin  river  rejoicing  at  our 
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safe  passage  thro'  the  bays.  We  encamped  1 5  miles  up  the  river  & 
stopped  here  two  days.  On  Monday  went  up  the  river  thro'  the 
"tulies.**  These  are  a  kind  of  rush  which  covers  the  country  for 
many  miles  the  river  winds  thro*  them  the  same  as  a  creek  in  a  marsh, 
so  that  altho*  Stockton  is  only  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth  in  a 
strait  line,  we  had  to  row  nearly  100.  We  tied  our  boat  to  the  tulies 
for  this  night  wondering  if  we  could  stand  the  current  which  had 
by  this  time  become  quite  swift.  We  however  took  a  supper  of  raw 
pork,  raw  potatoes,  hard  bread  &  water!  &  slept  soundly  in  safety 
all  night. 

The  next  aft.  we  made  Stockton,  a  very  flourishing  mud  hole 
containing  about  3000  inhabitants,  two  good  houses,  half  a  dozen 
bad  ones  &  "lots  of  tents."  I  here  met  Wm  Doores  whom  you  may 
remember  left  Burnett,  Withers  &  Co  shortly  before  I  did.  He  was 
much  pleased  to  see  Chester  &  myself  &  talked  much  of  "old  Times 
&  Philada.  boys." 

We  here  had  a  season  of  rain  &  were  unable  to  proceed  before  the 
following  Saturday  on  which  day  we  rowed  &  towed  about  15  miles 
farther.  .  .  .  We  were  bound  for  the  Stanislaus  river  &  on  the  next 
Saturday  we  passed  its  mouth  thinking  it  was  a  "sluice"  &  not  dis- 
covering our  mistake  until  we  stopped  at  a  "rancho"  about  3  miles 
above;  we  put  about  &  entered  the  river  making  about  5  miles  this 
day,  current  about  6  knots.  Having  lost  several  days  during  the 
last  week  by  rain,  we  concluded,  to  go  on,  half  of  Sunday  altho*  it 
was  a  rule  among  us  to  keep  that  day — but  we  had  not  got  more 
than  3  miles  before  the  lower  bolt  of  our  rudder  broke  &  taking  the 
warning  we  put  for  shore. 

We  made  a  little  every  day  this  week  except  Friday  on  which  day 
it  rained,  the  current  so  swift,  that  in  places  we  were  obliged  to  get 
into  the  water  &  wade  ahead  with  ropes  &  pull  up.  On  Saturday  we 
reached  Eislip's  Ferry  &  concluded  to  "pack"  from  there  to  the 
nearest  mines  distant  40  miles. 

At  this  place  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence  occurred.  In  our 
passage  up  the  river  we  met  a  party  in  a  large  scow — who,  when  we 
arrived  at  Stockton  visited  our  tent;  one  eve*g  as  we  were  encamped 
on  the  Stanislaus,  we  took  a  walk  after  supper;  we  had  not  gone  far 
before  we  saw  a  party  of  indians  (as  we  supposed)  on  horseback, 
curiosity  prompted  us  to  await  their  approach,  when,  to  our  aston- 
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ishment  &  no  small  gratification  it  proved  to  be  our  Stockton  friends. 
Their  "packer**  (the  owner  of  their  mules)  wished  to  make  an  agree- 
ment to  meet  us  on  some  point  of  the  river  on  his  return,  we  made  no 
bona  fide  bargain  not  knowing  what  might  occur;  but,  we  had  not 
got  even  our  things  for  the  night,  out  of  the  boat  at  the  ferry  before 
an  empty  train  passed  on  the  opposite  side,  we  hailed,  and  it  proved 
to  be  our  friends  "packer"!  We  went  for  him  in  the  boat  &  he  prom- 
ised to  join  us  with  his  mules,  the  next  morn*g. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  we  dug  a  hole  &  buried  our  boat  (in- 
vested $300,  in  the  Land  Bank!)  in  case  we  should  need  it  for  the 
ensuing  Fall  for  provisions,  if  we  wintered  in  the  mines.  There 
'twill  rest,  I  think,  until  it  rots.  On  Monday  it  rained,  but  on  Tues- 
day we  packed.  Oh!  the  pleasures  of  mule  packing!  I'll  tell  you 
about  it  when  I  come  home!  After  three  days  of  pleasure,  anxiety, 
fun,  mule  driving,  high  times  &  sore  legs  we  reached  the  "diggins." 

We  mounted  a  hill,  "the  last"  as  we  heard  with  unfeigned  thank- 
fulness, &  stopped — below  us  were  "Woods'  Diggings"  we  had 
finally  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  that  spot  for  which  we 
started  nearly  eleven  months  before — where  those  rivers  which 
we  had  come  to  drain? — drained!  where  those  mountains  we  came 
to  scrape?  Scraped!! — but  from  appearances  the  "drainers"  & 
"scrapers"  had  not  pockets  enough  for  all  the  "rocks"  for  thou- 
sands of  these  lay  scattered  about  in  spirit  crushing  confusion.  I 
thought  that  now  nothing  more  could  be  done — that  I  had  arrived 
too  late — &  my  heart  sank — however — up  it  came  with  a  bound 
and  on  we  went,  navigating  amidst  "the  thousand  holes**  as  best  we 
could,  coming,  at  length,  to  a  beautiful  spot  upon  a  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  high  lands,  covered  with  large  trees  &  teeming  with 
flowers,  while  within  a  stones  throw  Woods'  Creek  foamed  &  dashed, 
bidding  defiance  alike  to  "dams"  &  "races."  Here  we  pitched  our 
tent. 

We  soon  saw  coming  from  among  the  hills,  two  men,  who  tho' 
they  looked  pretty  old  we  judged  to  be  miners!!  from  their  uniform 
which  was  rags  &  dirt — &  their  arms,  which  were  a  pick  &  pan — 
they  approached  us  with  brotherly  salutations,  &  the  usual  common 
place  inquiries  of  "where  are  you  from?"  etc.  &  informed  us  that 
they  had  been  "prospecting"  &  had  got  a  mess  of  greens!  "Pros- 
pecting" is  what  a  miner  does  when  after  having  dug  everywhere  ii 
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finding  that  he  cannot  make  much  more  than  a  living  starts  off  to 
see  if  he  can  discover  somewhere  else — a  very  profitable  business 
upon  which  a  man  can  starve  &  get  "down  on  his  luck*'  in  a  re- 
markably short  space  of  time,  but  which  every  miner  does  more  or 
less  of!  It  is  a  finish  to  the  profession  &  no  one  can  be  a  miner  of 
spirit  who  don't  go  "prospecting." 

We  arrived  in  the  mines  on  the  29th.  of  March;  fixed  up  on  the 
30th.  Rested  on  the  31st  (Sunday)  &  on  "April  Fools  Day"  went  to 
work — another  coincidence!!  Chester  seized  a  pick  &  assaulted  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  bringing  to  light  a  piece  of  gold  weighing  about 
1.50.  You  should  have  seen  us  four  miners,  but  you  probably,  had 
you  been  here,  would  only  have  noticed  the  eight  eyes,  as  this 
realization  of  the  truth  of  Gold  Digging  bust  upon  us — we  stood 
"aghast"  &  passed  around  the  treasure  in  solemn  silence — but  altho' 
we  all  worked  as  tho*  impelled  by  an  engine  of  one  horse  power 
each,  we  found  no  more  "big  hunks"  on  that  day — tho'  since  we  have 
been  favored  with  several — the  largest  however  weighs  only  I4.65. 

We  have  to  get  some  money  in  this  country  as  the  household  ex- 
penses of  our  party  are  now  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  pr  annum!  &  in  this  estimate  is  not  included  Sun- 
day sprees  on  which  we  eat  bakers  bread  at  5octs  a  loaf,  drink  milk 
at  1. 00  a  quart  &  smoke  segars  at  a  shilling  apiece — extravagant 
dogs ! !  However  I  have  been  in  the  mines  now  (June  2d)  two  months 
&  have  got  ahead  about  $200. — so  you  see  that  I  have  saved,  as 
your  last  advised,  enough  to  come  home  on,  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  most  that  I  have  ever  made  in  one  day  $19. — but  that  is,  thus 
far,  one  day  among  seventy — tho'  I  have  been  "Hon."  several 
times  which  occurs  only  when  we  make  eight  dollars  pr  diem,  or, 
"Congress  wages"!! 

I  like  this  life  very  well,  it  is  so  independent,  dress  as  you  please, 
go  where  you  please,  work  when  you  please,  &  loaf  when  you  please, 
tho'  as  the  last  don't  pay  very  well,  we  don't  "please"  to  do  much 
of  it.  The  country  is  as  beautiful  as  hills  &  dales,  creeks  &  rivers, 
trees  &  flowers  &  birds  can  make  it,  while  day  after  day  the  sun 
traverses  an  unclouded  sky — in  mid-day  it  is  quite  hot  but  every 
afternoon  at  about  three  o'clk  a  cool  breeze — fans  the  brows  of  the 
miners. 
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(Added  on  June  9,  1850)  I  have  reed  all  your  letters  up  to  March 
9th.  &  have  sent  to  Francisco  for  more  which  I  expect  now  in  a  few 
days.  We  pay  50  cents  to  have  a  letter  taken  from  here  to  San  F. 
&  1.50  for  one  from  there  if  the  postage  is  paid,  if  not  2.00.  Altho' 
five  or  eight  dollars  is  something  of  a  postage  bill,  I  invest  no  money 
with  more  pleasure,  a  letter  from  home  is  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert. — 

By  the  way  we  have  many  friends  who  come  from  a  province  of 
Mexico  called  Sonora.  These  "Sonoranians"  are  generally  the  best 
hearted  men  that  I  have  ever  met  &  in  Gold  hunting  I  think  they 
are  valuable.  I  have  one  friend  in  particular  among  them,  by  name, 
Jose  Necarsio  Soto  Mayor  who  is  quite  intelligent  ...  He  often 
talks  of  his  home  &  wishes  me  to  go  there  with  him  in  the  Fall;  he 
is  "engaged"  to  one  of  his  dark  eyed  country  women  and  holds  out 

to  me  the  inducement  of  "un  otra  seiiorita,  muy  bonita"! 

... 

You  wish  for  the  names  of  our  party.  When  I  left  San  F.  it  was  in 
company  with  Chester,  Jack,  &  Frank  Rutzer,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  in  this,  before.  But  since  our  arrival  in  the  mines  Frank 
has  left  us  to  try  try  [sic]  the  Northern  rivers,  we  prefering  the  South- 
ern on  acct  of  health  tho'  the  others  have  generally  a  reputation 
for  greater  richness.  But  we  have  been  joined  by  a  young  New 
Yorker,  a  fine  fellow  whose  name  is  Frank  Bingham  (Francisco 
Binghamco!)  with  whom  I  expect  we  shall  work  some  river  this 

summer. 

... 

We  had  a  little  "fracas"  here  among  the  French  &  Mexicans 
against  the  Americans,  to  opose  the  heavy  tax  of  twenty  dollars  a 
month  which  is  levied  by  the  state  government  from  them  for  min- 
ing. I  cannot  speak  of  the  legality  of  the  "Act"  by  which  a  state 
takes  taxes  from  Uncle  Sams  lands  but  I  suppose  it  is  as  well  to  get 
some  money  from  the  foreigners  until  such  time  as  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  American  Congress  shall  decide  in  some  manner  re- 
garding the  Southern  Niggers  &  have  an  opportunity  to  glance  at 
the  petty  affairs  of  this  portion  of  the  Country.  However — ^The 
Mexicans  &  French  gathered  in  strong  force  about  two  weeks  since 
on  Sunday,  at  Sonora  (about  4  miles  from  here)  &  determined  to 
resist  the  law;  what  few  Americans  were  in  that  town  could  effect 
nothing  against  the  crowds  which  were  flocking  in  all  that  day  until 
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they  numbered  by  noon,  from  1 500  to  2000,  news  was  sent  over  all 
the  Diggins,  and  at  about  the  middle  of  the  aft.  500  of  "Murphys 
Diggers"  marched  in  covered  with  the  National  Arms  of  Americans j 
viz  Rifles,  Six  Shooters  &  Bowie  Knives !  They  took  several  of  the 
Frenchmen  prisoners,  (the  leaders)  told  the  Mexicans  to  "vamose" 
which  they  did,  &  restored  quiet  in  very  short  order.  One  of  the 
Frenchmen  was  sentenced  to  the  "Chain  Gang"  for  six  months 
.  .  .  Another  it  is  thought  will  be  hung. 

VIII 

June  17,  1850 
Dearest  Father, 

Tomorrow  I  expect  to  leave  here  for  more  northern  diggings  but 
I  think  the  "Mokelomies"  river  will  end  my  journey.  Chester  &  I 
have  bought  a  beautiful  bay  horse  &  our  two  companions  have  an 
equally  good  grey — we  shall  pack  our  bedding,  tools  etc.  on  these 
. . .  We  are  now  in  what  is  called  "dry  diggings"  &  the  water  which 
runs  in  the  ravines  is  now  entirely  gone — for  the  last  two  weeks  we 
have  not  more  than  made  expenses — but  Chester  &  Frank  have 
reported  favorably  &  we  are  off.  We  shall  stop  at  every  good  place 
on  the  road  &  dig  &  shall  therefore  probably  be  some  two  weeks 
going  40  miles  .  .  . 

I  have  just  put  an  American  coined ^0^  dollar  piece  in  my  bag/or 
extracting  a  tooth;  my  business  is  improving! 

IX 

Mokelomies  River.  July  27th.   1850 
My  dear  Father, 

Since  my  last  I  have  been,  as  far  as  money  making  is  concerned, 
laying  on  my  oars  for  now  is  the  "dull  season"  of  Gold  digging. 
During  the  months  of  June  &  July  the  water  is  failing  constantly 
in  those  ravines  &  gulches  which  constitute  the  "dry  diggings"  but 
the  rivers  do  not  fall  enough  to  allow  of  being  worked  before  the 
middle  of  August;  thus  very  little  more  than  a  living  has  to  satisfy 
the  diggers  &  many  cannot  make  this,  but  I  have  been  thus  fortu- 
nate that  I  never  have  wanted  for  as  good  food  as  the  mines  could 
afford  &  that  without  touching  the  little  sum  I  made  in  the  Spring. 
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However  the  dull  times  are  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close  &  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  "Fall  business"  with  much  confidence. 


You  may  remember  that  I  brot:  two  bottles  of  Chlofm.  with 
me.  One  of  these  I  left  in  my  trunk  at  San  F.  &  the  other  is  now  in 
my  valise  nearly  as  full  as  at  first.  I  have  used  it  on  several  occa- 
sions of  extracting  teeth  &  for  two  or  three  deep  splinters,  I  have 
also  my  kreosote,  alum,  etc.  with  me,  but  I  believe  in  my  last  I  told 
you  that  the  Indians  stole  all  my  medicines  one  night:  fortunately 
I  kept  my  dental  medicines  &  instruments  in  my  valise  under  my 
head  &  thus  saved  them. 


Every  letter  which  I  reeve,  shows  me  more  plainly  the  strange 
ideas  you  have  of  affairs  in  this  country  &  PRIVATE-ly  as  you 
desire  I  will  say  to  you  that  the  impression,  conveyed  to  me  by 
little  things  scarcely  perceptible  to  you,  but  which  force  themselves 
irresistably  upon  me,  often  causing  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  party 
when  I  read  aloud  some  such  passages  as  Mothers  "cheap  pudding" 
etc;  restrained  me  from  explaining  more  fully  the  "job"  I  left  to  go 
to  the  mines,  not  quite  so  dirty  a  business  as  that  of  "Privy  Coun- 
cilor"but  not  much  more  honourable,  in  the  eyes  of  folks  at  home; 
&  much  more  akin  to  "Funereal  Violinist!!"  viz:  Musician  in  a 
Gambling  House — I  supposed  from  your  general  knowledge  of 
worldly  affairs  that  what  was  your  opinion  in  regard  to  California, 
was  the  generally  reed,  opinion  among  the  more  intelligent — & 
that  others  had,  if  possible,  a  less  correct  idea  of  things  out  here. 
When  I  arrived  in  Cal.  the  Gamblers  formed,  &  still  form  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country,  holding  most  of  the  important  offices  in  the 
mines  etc.  and  so  far  from  being  disgraceful  to  play  in  a  respectable 
house  (and  altho'  I  had  an  offer  of  |i2.  pr.  diem,  I  refused  because 
the  house  from  which  it  came  was  considered  otherwise,  tho'  that 
made  no  difference  to  the  mass  of  population  in  the  singular  city 
of  San  F.)  it  was  a  situation  eagerly  sought  for  &  only  obtained 
thro'  the  influence  of  a  superior  musician.  The  "Graham  House" 
in  which  I  played  was  t\i^  first  house  in  the  city  not  only  in  point  of 
respectibility,  but  of  size,  &  I  fancied  that  there  was  some  difference 
between  playing  in  such  a  saloon,  &  one  in  which  the  tables  were 
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kept  by  ladies  who  tho*  "belles"  here,  were,  in  N.  York,  New 
Orleans  &  Mexico,  prostitutes  of  the  lowest  order! 


I  will  close  this  lengthy  &  windy  epistle  by  a  few  answers  to  yours 
of  June  as  regards  Gold.  Had  I  much  or  little  no  one  out  of  my 
party  would  be  a  whit  the  wiser  as  a  miners  "big  bag"  never  is 
seen.  You  will  always  see  a  miner  shaking  a  small,  thin  buckskin, 
to  try  &  get  "half  an  ounce"  when  for  all  you  know  did  he  see  a 
chance  of  investing  500  or  1000  dollars  he  could  do  it,  without  go- 
ing an  inch  beyond  his  nose!  But  bear  in  mind  that  as  often  & 
oftener,  the  small  thin  bag  is  the  poor  "hombre's"  all ! 

V 

Novr.  6th.  1850 
Dear  Father 

We  have  prospected  the  Gulches  around  us  as  well  as  we  could  & 
have  found  gold  in  all  of  them ;  we  are  in  a  section  of  country  which, 
tho*  in  the  neighborhood  of  good  "diggins"  has  been  very  little 
worked,  quite  a  rarity  already  in  this  Country!  or  rather  State. 
And  we  preferred  risking  the  chance  of  "striking  something"  to 
settling  in  diggings  which  had  been  good,  but  were  pretty  well 
worked  out.  Whether  we  shall  do  well,  or  not,  of  course  we  cannot 
tell,  but  we  are  in  hopes,  &  pretty  confident  of  making,  at  least,  a 
little  all  the  time  &  that,  in  this  country  as  in  all  others  is  the  sur- 
est way  of  getting  along. 

•  .     • 

All  the  papers  we  see  are  full  of  "Jenny  Lind"  (whose  portrait 
jn  "my  home,  my  happy  home"  embellishes  our  cabin!)  in  your 
parts  &  the  "Squatter  War"  in  ours — like  all  things  at  hand  we 
think  nothing  of  the  "War"  &  awfully  want  to  get  within  hearing 
3f  the  divine  Songstress.  The  prices  tho*  paid  for  first  tickets, 
particularly  in  Boston,  would  make  even  Californians  stand  back 
md  indeed  nobody  believes  that  those  who  gave  so  much — dug 

their  gold. 

•  •     . 

We  have  had  cloudy  days  for  the  last  week  or  more  &  consider- 
ible  heavy  rain,  mostly  tho'  at  night,  and  are  in  hopes  soon  to  be 
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able  to  work  to  advantage  in  the  ravines,  our  house  is  tight  &  warm 
and  I  think  we  shall  winter  it  quite  comfortably.  I  have  plugged  one 
tooth  &  extracted  once  since  I  have  been  here,  making  13  dollars, 
&  think  from  appearances  that  I  shall  have  some  considerable 
business  in  that  line  during  the  wet  months.  We  had  a  meeting  a 
few  evenings  since,  as  the  country  around  is  getting  pretty  well 
spotted  with  cabins  &  made  laws,  chose  an  Alcalde  etc.  I  named 
the  place  "Unionville"  as  it  was  settled  the  same  month  that  we 
reed,  the  news  of  the  annexation  of  Cala.  to  the  Union,  which  name 
was  adopted.  Unlike  most  places  in  this  State  our  Alcalde  is  not  a 
Gambler  but  a  Miner. 

XI 

Mokelumnies  River  Jan'y  24th/5i 
My  dearest  Father, 

When  last  I  wrote  you  we  were  in  our  comfortable  quarters, 
waiting  for  the  rain,  unable  to  work  on  the  river  fearing  bad  weather 
&  unable  to  work  in  the  gulches  from  not  having  had  it,  and  as  yet 
we  have  not  had  it.  We  lost  about  6  weeks  building  etc.  having  every 
few  days  a  shower,  but  at  last  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  "Unionville" 
as  a  total  failure  &  fly  to  the  river.  .  .  . 

Altho*  I  have  but  little  saved,  yet  I  have  made  considerable  since 
I  arrived  in  California.  I  have  now  been  in  this  country  about  14 
months  &  I  have  made  a  little  over  twelve  hundred  dollars,  a  pretty 
good  years  work.  Chester  has  not  done  quite  as  much  as  I  gained 
about  $60.  more  than  he  while  in  San  F.  about  $50.  by  Dentistry 
&  $100.  during  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  river;  but  we  still  have 
one  purse  &  that  leaves  us  |iioo.  each.  It  cost  me  $150.  to  get  to 
the  mines  from  San  F.  $75.  lays  hurried  in  the  shape  of  my  part  of 
our  boat  $25.  for  packing  &  $50.  for  stuflF  to  eat  during  our  passage 
&  a  short  time  in  the  "diggings".  $40.  walked  off  in  our  horse  after 
he  got  too  poor  to  run;  $40.  was  my  part  of  Chesters  expenses 
to  San  F.  this  fall  with  what  he  bought;  $100.  for  provisions  for 
winter;  about  $300.  for  expenses  during  the  past  ten  months,  and 
one  bill  which,  tho*  I  cannot  complain  of  scarcity  of  letters,  I  would 
yet  willingly  pay  were  it  doubled,  of  $41.50  for  postage.  I  have  now 
$350.  in  my  bag  to  which  I  am  adding  daily  &  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  as  I  have  my  provisions  that  by  the  ist.  of  April  when  I 
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shall  have  been  in  the  mines  one  year,  that  I  should  have  something 

more  than  $500. 

•     •     • 

And  now  for  Dentistry,  much  as  I  desire  to  practise  that  pro- 
fession, &  determined  as  I  am  to  try  it — I  yet  wish  to  have  an  anchor 
to  windward,  in  the  shape  of  "a  few  hundreds"  should  it  be  necessary 
for  me  to  follow  something  else. 


Since  I  have  been  from  home  I  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
want,  thank  God,  I  have  always  had  enough  &  have  been  well  cared 
for.  I  landed,  you  know,  in  San  F.  with  $15 — $10  of  which  was  con- 
sumed in  expenses  imediately,  but  from  that  time  I  have  had  enough 
to  gratify  every  wish.  It  is  true  I  have  not  been  extravagant  nor 
have  I  had  many  desires  to  gratify  but  tho*  all  things  in  this  country 
take  money  still  I  have  always  had  enough,  &  it  has  come  easy. 
Even  at  "Gold  digging''  we  never  think  of  hurting  ourselves  by 
hard  work — &  I  have  jumped  out  of  bed  &  plugged  a  tooth  while 
one  of  the  others  got  breakfast,  for  which  I  reed,  "half  an  ounce" ! 

XII 

Mokelumnes  River  April  26th.  1851 
Dear  Father 

You  know,  my  dear  Father,  that  as  yet,  not  one  half  of  the  time 
we  set  as  the  probable  length  of  my  absence,  has  transpired  &  tho* 
I  may  return  in  less  than  that  period,  still  to  do  so,  I  shall  have  to 
make  money  faster  than  I  have,  but  not  faster  than  I  could,  were  I 
differently  situated.  In  order  to  do  that  I  have  found  it  necessary 
that  I  should  be  alone,  for  could  I  have  put  what  I  have  earned  into 
my  pocket  I  should  now  be  able  to  start  fof  home  with  at  least  1 200 
dollars — but  it  has  been  nothing  but  give,  give,  give  &  never  have 
I  reed  from  any  man  with  whom  I  have  shared,  half  as  much  as  I 
have  given !  I  am  getting  tired  of  this  as  you  may  suppose  for  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  doing  myself  justice  to  stay  out  here  working 
for  other  people. 

I  have  now,  a  store  on  the  same  "bar"  that  I  have  camped  on 
since  last  summer  (most  of  the  time)  with  a  young  man  for  a  part- 
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ner,  named  Richd.  Tylee.  We  own  a  fine  waggon  &  pair  of  horses 
&  send  to  Sacramento  once  a  week  for  a  load  of  provisions  etc,  he, 
attending  to  the  team,  &  I,  to  the  selling  department;  we  have  been 
in  business  together  for  about  five  weeks  &  for  that  time  we  have 
made  about  |ioo.  a  week,  apiece!  So  that  you  see  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  doing  well  enough.  My  other  partners  arc  doing 
nothing  that  I  know  of  .  .  . 


XIII 

Dry  Creek  Feby  6th  1852 

You  will  probably  be  surprized  to  learn  that  after  all  my  change 
of  occupation  I,  instead  of  going  to  the  "Hill"  to  practise  Den- 
tistry, concluded  to  "try  on  mining  "  again  for  a  while,  &  am  con- 
sequently now  a  Digger.  I  am  on  Dry  Creek,  about  1 8  miles  south 
of  Mokelumnes  Hill,  &  am  using  one  of  my  mules  to  cart  dirt.  I  am 
still  in  company  with  Capt.  Tylee  &  his  son  Richd.  who  in  adversity 
as  well  as  in  prosperity  have  "shouldered  their  part  of  the  log." 


XIV 

Chilean  Gulch  April  4th.  185a 
My  dear  Father 

My  good  friend  &  "quondam"  partner,  Capt  Tylee  had  at  last 
become  quite  disgusted  with  the  land  of  GoldW  &  in  a  fit  of  the 
"blues"  shot  off  for  "home,  sweet  home."  With  what  he  had  sent 
before  he  had  about  $1,000  dollars — which  will  "stock"  his  place 
finely  &  the  old  gentleman  can  live  easily  for  the  rest  of  his  years. 
.  .  .  he  went  home  leaving  his  son  Richd.  to  keep  me  company  in 
"seeing  life"!  &  to  get  in  what  little  money  he  could  of  such  of  our 
old  debtors  as  were  still  in  this  part  of  the  country  ...  we  bought 
a  splendid  span  of  mules  for  $450. — &  I  went  to  teaming  from  Stock- 
ton ...  I  teamed  until  the  wet  weather  made  the  roads  bad  & 
then  as  I  had  not  lost  my  preference  for  a  good  fireside  over  mud  & 
rain,  I  went  into  camp — since  then,  what  with  rain,  floods,  moving 
etc — ^we  have  done  but  little,  whh.  means — nothing.  Dick  &  I  with 
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three  others  are  now  engaged  "sluicing"  on  Ahlama  Flat  about  4 

miles  firom  Mokelumnes  Hill  &  are  making  money  once  more. 

•     •     • 

My  plans  are  the  same  as  formerly.  I  am  coming  home  "Bye  and 
Bye'*  with  the  intention  of  finishing  my  Medical  Education  &  prac- 
tising if  I  am  able,  but  whether  I  graduate  or  not  I  have  the  title — 
which  was  given  me  first  by  old  Don  Carlos  Davis — for  curing  a  very 
bad  sore  on  his  leg  which  I  dressed  &  washed  twice  each  day  for 
some  five  or  six  weeks  &  at  last  healed — after  which  there  was  no 
equal  to  "his  medico'*  &  he  sent  me  considerable  practise  in  the 
Dental  line.  Gradually  all  hands  were  putting  the  handle  to  my 
name  but  at  last  when  after  having  had  the  pleasure  of  plugging  two 
teeth  for  Dr.  Thompson  of  St  Louis  &  telling  him,  very  politely, 
that  I  was  not  in  the  habit,  ever,  of  charging  gentlemen  in  the  Pro^ 
fession—then  it  was  like  Figaro  "Dr"  here  "Dr"  there  &  "Dr" 
everywhere!!!  ...  So  that,  with  what  practise  I  have  had  in  Diar- 
hoean — Rheumatism — Fever  &  Ague  etc.  etc.  I  think  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  graduate  with  one  years  more  Lectures  at  "JeflFerson" 
with  ever  so  much  honour  I 

XV 

Mokelumnes  River  Sept.  10,  1852 
My  dear  Father, 

I  have  worked  pretty  hard  this  past  Summer  &  had  succeeded  in 
making — a  very  good  living . — &  in  fact  a  little  more,  but  the  lay- 
ing abed  business,  by  knocking  about  as  good  as  $250. — out  of 
pocket,  has  struck  that  happy  balance  in  my  cash  acc/ct  which  is 
beautifully  exemplified  by  obediance  to  the  military  command  of 
"as  you  were"! 

That  you  may  understand  just  how  I  have  been,  I  will  say  plainly, 

that  I  have  been  sick,  for  two  weeks  I  was  very  sick  . 

... 

After  I  had  been  ill  about  a  week,  Dick  went  down  for  Chester 
who  came  up  &  stopped  with  me  until  I  was  better — and  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  he  was  kinder  than  a  brother,  at  any  hour,  day  &  night, 
he  was  ready  to  do  anything  for  my  relief — receiving  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  Dr.  &  attending  to  them,  making  me  light  broth's 
etc.  etc.  and  in  fact,  acting  to  perfection  the  part  of  a  veteran  nurse. 
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XVI 

Mokelumnes  River  Deer.  21st.  1852 
Dear  Father, 

I  sent  a  package  of  letters  a  short  time  since,  by  Mr.  Pope  which 
IJ:  think  must  have  contained  some  news,  altho'  it  still  remains  a 
mystery  to  me,  how  I  contrived  to  write  so  many.  I  think  tho'  that 
I  must  have  put  in  all  the  "items"  up  to  the  present  date,  else  I 
should  surely  have  something  to  write  about  now!  Still  I  dont  think 
that  I  could  have  told  you  about  our  great  Supper  on  "Whites 
Bar" — (Bill  of  Fare  enclosed). 

Well — It  was  one  of  the  grandest,  &  most  magnificently  mel- 
ancholly  afl^airs  that  ever  was  set  down  to,  held  in  our  house,  Chester 
for  cook  -  the  legs  of  one  table  put  into  four  holes  in  the  floor  to 
bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  other  table  &  a  beautiful  new  piece  of 
bleachd  muslin  for  a  table  cloth.  The  Supper  was  given  hy  four 
of  us  (I  wish  to  God  there 'd  been  more  of  usVj  to  four  others — as  the 
result  of  bet  which  we  had  made  on  the  Presidential  Elections;  the 
"unfortunates"  (and,  our  existence  so  far  up  in  the  mountains,  is 
our  only  excuse)  betting  on  the  side  of  "old  fuss  &  feathers"  "hero 
of  a  hundred  battles"  "great  in  cattle  &  horses"  "some  punkins 
in  War!"  etc.  etc.  the  Whig  (bad  luck  to  'em)  candidate  for  the 
"highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people" — If  we  had  reed,  your 
"1,000000000  minority  letter"  with  the  lucid  remarks  thereon,  we 
never  would  have  done  it,  however — the  bet  having  been  lost  a 
Supper  had  to  be  had — a  "Bill  of  Fare"  was  submitted  &  Chester 
bribed  to  superintend  the  culinary  department,  he  being,  like  the 
"Great  Chieftain"  "some  punkins"  in  Cooking! 

To  work  he  went,  but,  after  running  up  &  down  the  river  for 
about  half  a  day,  he  reported  that  he  "could'nt  find  any  mock  tur- 
tles" !  so  he  vetoed  the  first  item  right  straight  ofl^!  as  to  the  rest  he 
pledged  himself  to  "put  it  through"  provided  four  or  five  men  were 
despatched  to  get  dishes,  five  or  six,  to  cut  wood  &  two  or  three  to 
draw  water — "in  order  that  he  might  not  have  his  hands  too  full!" 
all  which  having  been  done  he  got  up  a  Supper  which  was  about  as 
substantial  as  three  or  four  ordinary  dinners — oflF  the  fragments  of 
which,  he  &  Dick  &  myself  lived  for  nearjy  a  week ! !  .  .  .  the  des- 
perate attack  on  Roast  Chickens — Fried  Oysters — &  Quail  &  Rabbit 
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fricassee's  only  being  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  ordering  two 
of  the  party  into  the  still  more  active  service  of  routing  the  enemy 
outside  which  consisted  of  a  drunken 'man,  who,  standing  on  the 
broad  "platform**  that,  altho*  he  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  yet  he 
was  an  American  in  principle,  persisted  in  shoving  his  head  in  by 
the  chimney  and  attempting  to  make  a  speech  .  .  . 

We  are  at  present  out  of  work.  We  have  just  had  the  longest  & 
hardest  rain  storm  that  I  have  ever  experienced — it  poured  down 
without  cessation  for  65  hours!  The  river  rose  the  second  day  & 
drove  us  out  of  our  claim  at  at  [sic]  one  time  we  did  not  know  but 
what  it  would  drive  us  out  of  our  house.  Many  miners  had  to 
move — the  whole  place  was  flooded  &  nearly  all  movable  property, 
such  as  Toms,  Pumps,  Wheels,  Rockers,  Barrows,  Boats,  etc.  etc. 
has  been  carried  away  .  .  . 

Pork  is  >6o. — a  barrel  &  Flour  $100. — but  by  sleeping  late — ^Eat- 
ing twice  a  day,  only — &  not  taking  any  more  exercise  than  is  actu- 
ally necessary  in  chopping  wood  &  smoking  pipes  we  think  that  we 
shall  contrive  to  make  both  ends  meet,  &,  if  we  dont,  why — ^thcy 
may  stay  apart — that's  philosophical — ain*t  it? 

.  .  .  I  am  .  .  .  sorry  to  hear  of  poor  Aunt  Eliza,  altho  I  think 
she  cannot  be  very  bad,  inasmuch  as  I  have  considered  her  as  actu- 
ally deranged  on  the  subjects  of  Abolition — ^Womens  Rights  etc. 
for  the  last  ten  years — but  this  Spiritual  Rapping  business,  we  out 
here,  dont  profess  to  be  so  d d  foolish  as  to  understand  any- 
thing at  all  about  it. 

Its  worse  than  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  &  that,  is  as  ridiculous, 
as  presenting  Anti  Slavery  petitions  to  Congress.  If  any  of  the 
"mediums**  were  to  venture  out  this  way  I  imagine  that  they  would 
get  a  Rapping  over  the  head  that  would  start  them  on  a  new  branch, 
entitled  "Terrestrial  Communications*'  &  in  fact  they  might  be 
considered  as  lucky  if  they  did  not  get  the  contents  of  one  of  "Colts 
large  size**  or  the  noose  end  of  a  lasso — with  which  thro*  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  limb  of  a  tree  they  might  become  a  medium 
between  Heaven  &  Earth  with  a  communication  with  the  ground 
entirely  imaginary! 
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XVII 

Mokelumnes  River  April  [1853] 
My  dear  Father 

I  found,  long  since,  that  I  had  [ill]  luck  with  the  pick  &  shovel  & 
tho*  I  have  had  [to]  resort  to  them,  to  make  a  raise,  several  times, 
yet  I  could  never  succeed  in  getting  any  more  than  just  enough  to 
set  me  going  in  some  other  pursuit.  I  have  no  cause  to  complain 
regarding  making  money  for  I  have  made  a  great  deal — but  it  has 
been  my  fate  to  play  the  part  of  a  rocket — &  just  so  often  as  I  have 
come  up  brilliantly — just  so  often  have  I  come  down  "stick"!  I, 
at  one  time,  had  15  or  18  hundred  dollars — that  was  my  highest 
flight,  but  altho'  I  invested  it,  as  I  thought,  safely — it  took  but 
three  short  weeks  &  I  was  minus  more  than  $1,000 — 

Last  Wnter,  it  became  apparent  to  us,  that  we  should  have  to 
stay,  a  year  longer  in  this  [place].  Chester,  having  sold  his  Ranch, 
was  with  Dick  &  myself  so  we  had  a  council  &  finally  decided  to 
get  another  Ranch  &  let  one  stay  upon  it  this  Summer  &  raise  hogs, 
while  the  other  two  "mined,"  then,  after  we  had  finished  our  claims 
we  had  come  to  the  determination  to  dig  gold  no  more,  while  upon 
our  eight  months  experience  on  the  place,  we  could  form  an  opinion 
as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done,  either  sell  out  everything  &  go  home, 
or,  if  we  found  we  could  make  money  fast,  try  and  arrange  it  so 
as  to  go  home  for  a  visit. 

XVIII 

Mokelumnes  River  June  24th/53 
My  dear  Father, 

I  have  been  quite  busy  lately  arranging  our  affairs  a  little  for  as 
Chester,  Dick  &  myself  had  a  Ranch  &  six  claims  to  attend  to  this 
summer  we  concluded  to  curtail  our  expenses  by  disposing  of  some 
of  our  property.  We  sold  three  of  the  claims  for  $450. — &  rented 
the  fourth  on  shares,  so  that  Dick  &  myself  each  work  on  the  Moke- 
lumnes this  summer,  he  in  the  river  &  I  in  the  "Pope  Claim'*  & 
Chester  is  to  stay  on  the  Ranch.  We  are  raising  hogs  &  poultry 
(Shanghai  Chickens,  Turkeys  etc)  which,  you  must  by  this  time 
know,  is  a  very  profitable  business  in  this  country.  We  have  a  place 
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of  about  500  acres,  all  of  which  is  most  excellent  pasturage  &  about 
200  good  grain  land.  We  have  four  fine  springs  &  plenty  of  water 
in  the  dryest  season  for  any  amount  of  Stock.  So  that  I  think  we 
can  get  a  good  sum  for  the  place  when  we  wish  to  sell. 

I  would  not  have  bound  myself  to  this  country  by  any  addi- 
tional ties  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I  have  tripped  up  so 
many  times  &  was  afraid  to  risk  another  year  in  this  State  depend- 
ing upon  a  mining  claim  altho'  that  promised  very  fair;  not  for  a 
"pile/*  but  for  quite  a  little  "raise." 


XIX 

Mokelumnes  River  Sc^t.  27/53 
Dear  Father, 

Altho',  so  far,  we  have  made  another  complete  miss  in  the  min- 
ing operation  yet  we  have  done  pretty  well  on  our  Ranche  &  I  think 
that  for  the  future  after  this  summers  work  is  finished  I  shall  abjure 
mining  "in  toto.*'  Our  intentions  were  to  take  what  fiinds  we  made 
this  Summer  &  make  a  visit  home  this  Winter  &  if  we  had  say  $700 
or  $800  each  to  spare  we  were  going  to  lay  it  all  out  in  cows  &  cross 
the  plains  next  season.  Dick  &  myself  were  to  make  the  trip  leav- 
ing Clint  here  to  cut  hay  &  prepare  the  Ranche  for  the  reception  of 
the  stock.  We  have  not  entirely  given  up  the  idea  yet  &  should 
we  strick  [sic]  anything,  this  season  in  time  to  leave  here  in  Dec: 
or  Jan'y — we  shall  do  so. 

I  have  often  had  moments  when  I  almost  resolved  to  pack  up  & 
leave  in  the  next  steamer,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  dare  not.  I 
know  that  the  increased  valuation  of  property  must  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  a  few  years  at  farthest,  give  me  a  snug  little  sum; 
&  I  am  afraid  to  give  it  up  &  take  a  fresh  start,  with,  what  might 
be  called,  nothing. 

A  few  days  since  I  performed  the  operation  of  extracting  a  tooth 
&  replacing  it — the  reason  for  so  doing  was  the  importance  of  the 
tooth  in  masrication  &  the  almost  impossibility  of  getting  arti- 
ficial work  here.  The  operation  has  thus  far  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectations.  .  . . 
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XX 

Mokelumnes  River  Feby  6th.  1854 
My  dear  Father 

It  is  true  that  I  had  indulged  the  hope  of  being  able  to  return 
before  this,  with  some  little  money  in  my  pocket,  but  things  have 
been  very  adverse  during  the  last  summer  &  fall,  so  much  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  making  the  trip. 

About  two  months  since  a  young  friend  of  mine  (Mons.  Fred 
Trigalet)  told  me  of  a  claim  which  he  said  was  good  &  which  he 
wished  me  to  work  with  him.  We  formed  a  company  of  six,  &  com- 
menced prospecting  immediately.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
result,  &  altho  the  winter  has  now  put  an  end  to  our  operations  still 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  claim  will  pay  well 
to  work  next  summer.  We  shall  commence  again  in  about  three 
months  &  finish  it  in  about  three  or  four  more  and  then  I  shall 

leave   this  country. 

... 

I  shall  leave  the  River  tomorrow  or  next  day  for  the  Ranch  where 
I  shall  occupy  myself  until  May  in  putting  improvements  on  the 
place  the  more  readily  to  effect  a  sale  in  the  Fall — but  should  we 
not  be  able  to  sell  my  part  will  be  worth  more  &  we  shall  have  stuff 
enough  such  as  wheat  etc.  etc.  to  sell  to  enable  the  boys  to  buy  my 
part.    If  we  sell  I  hope  to  bring  them  both  home  with  me. 

XXI 

"Puckelan  Ranch"  March  20/1854 
Dear  Father 

Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
farming  such  as  "spliting  out  rails"  "making  fence"  etc  &  have  also 
put  up  quite  a  comfortable  little  frame  house  in  place  of  the  canvass 
one  that  the  boys  have  lived  in  for  the  year  past,  so  that  we  arc  very 
snug  and  can  receive  our  friends  in  good  style.  Things  look  pleasant 
&  homelike.  Our  grain  is  doing  well  &  our  stock  increasing  fast  & 
we  ourselves  are  fattening  on  fresh  butter,  milk  &  chickens  in  spite 
of  the  hard  work  (we  dont  work  so  very  hard,  by  the  way).  I  like 
farming  very  much,  that  is,  California  farming — which  I  suppose  is 
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as  different  from  the  plodding  make  nothing  farming  of  the  States, 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Everything  is  worth  so  much  more  that 
is  [sic]  seems  really  money  making  for  example — Dick  &  myself 
tried  our  hands  at  our  old  business  the  other  day  &  butchered  a 
yearling  calf,  when  after  saving  enough  to  do  us  for  two  weeks  we 
sold  some  50  dollars  worth  of  meat — think  of  that  for  one  years 
growth  of  one  creature. 

We  have  put  in  about  20  acres  of  grain — 15  of  wheat  &  the  bal- 
ance in  barley  and  oats — that  little  crop  will  be  worth  about  ^1500 
— tho'  I  think  we  shall  use  the  most  of  it  for  feed  on  the  place. 

We  shall  use  the  wheat  for  our  poultry  &  we  are  now  making 
arrangements  for  doing  a  big  business  both  in  Chickens  &  Turkeys — 
which  latter  arc  still  quite  rare  as  yet  in  this  country.  Chester 
took  four  "Goblers"  to  Sacramento  the  last  time  he  went  and  sold 
them  readily  for  seven  dollars  apiece,  &  a  pair  (a  Gobbler  &  hen) 
bring  from  20  to  30  dollars ! 

We  are  fencing  &  improving  as  fast  as  possible  so  as  to  try  and 
sell  next  fall  when  the  Emigration  comes  in,  &  we  are  going  to  com- 
mence killing  our  hogs  in  a  few  weeks,  as  that  is  the  most  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  them. 

XXII 

Mokelumnes  River  June  ioth/54 
My  dear  Father 

.  .  .  Now,  we  have  the  "Ranche".  Six  months  ago  we  had  ^3,000 
— worth  of  of  [sic]  Hogs  on  it.  Now  we  have  half  as  many  more  & 
I  suppose  they  are  worth  about  ^1,500-!!  So  much  have  that  stock 
decreased  in  value.  But  we  have  horses,  wagon,  turkeys,  chickens, 
crop  &  Ranche — &  if  we  can  sell  them,  I  think  I  can  raise  enough 
to  get  home,  &  pay  my  medical  education.  .  .  . 

XXIII 

Mokelumnes  River  Sept  9th  1854 
My  dear  Father, 

We  have  just  commenced  working  our  claim  which  we  have  spent 
the  Summer  in  fitting  up  &  during  which  time,  I  have  worked  a 
little  the  hardest,  since  my  arrival  in  the  delightful  country  of 
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Fremont.  We  have  made  "Wheels"  Pumps,  Dams,  Sluices,  Toms, 
Troughs,  Shafts,  Drums  &  I  dont  know  what  all,  and  finally  all  is 
in  motion.  It  is  the  best  arrangement  on  the  river  &  works  almost 
as  accurately  as  the  Steam  Engine  in  the  Mint ! ! 

Now,  if  the  gold  is  there,  it  will  pay — &  if  it  aint — it  wont  .  .  . 

Dick  was  up  here  a  few  days  since  &  said  that  they  had  com- 
menced selling — they  had  sold  an  indefinite  amount  of  hogs  &  had 
got  the  pay — in  barley!!  I  thought  that  it  was  a  little  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire" !  but  I  said  nothing.  I 
am  as  resigned  as  was  Mr.  Montezuma  when  Mr.  Cortez  was  roast- 
ing him. 


XXIV 

Mokelumnes  River  Oct  15th.  1854 
My  dear  Father 

I  dont  think  that  in  my  last  I  gave  you  an  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  our  famous  "Mokelumnes  Hill";  altho'  'ere  this  you  may 
have  seen  some  mention  of  it  in  the  journals  for  it  was,  and  is  I  one 
of  the  important  places  of  our  State.  So  strong  was  the  wind  &  so 
light  the  buildings  that  it  was  all  destroyed  in  a  couple  of  hours — 
all  in  the  village  were  well  off,  and  many  quite  rich,  but  in  the  short 
space  of  time  between  daybreak  &  sunrise  all  were  penniless.  .  .  . 


Mining,  here,  this  summer,  has  been  dull  enough  only  two  or 
three  parties  have  done  well  &  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  ours  are  not 
of  that  number — altho'  many  have  done  much  worse  than  we  have — 
almost  all  the  claims  have  proved  a  total  failure  &  as  the  places 
which  are  now  being  tried  are  nearly  all  very  difficult  to  work  (all 
the  easy  places  having  been  worked)  heavy  losses,  have  been  the 
result.  We  have  paid  up  all  our  expenses  and  are  in  good  hopes  yet 
that  we  shall  make  something  .  .  . 

I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Dick  who  took  me  off  with  him  to  the 
Ranch  to  have  a  final  understanding,  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
Chester  &  myself  have  seperated  &  Dick  &  I  continue  together  until 
next  Spring,  when  if  I  cannot  persuade  him  to  leave  this  country 
with  me,  we  shall  close  up. 
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XXV 

Sacramento  City  Feby.  7th.  1855 
My  dear  Father, 

You  know  that  I  had  invested  the  few  hundreds  which  I  had 
amassed  in  the  farming  line  with  Chester  &  Dick.  I  made  a  suffi- 
ciently long  trial  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  result  &  sold  out  mak- 
ing between  two  &  three  hundred  dollars,  but  as  the  boys  had  no 
money  to  let  me  have,  I  was  tied  to  the  "Mines,"  having  a  "hard 
row  to  hoe." 

Our  last  claim  after  paying  something  more  than  expenses,  which 
were  very  heavy,  failed — &  we  abandoned  it  leaving  the  "mate- 
rials" in  charge  of  one  of  the  partners — ^who,  some  three  weeks 
after  sold  all  our  property  &  left  with  the  money!  I  followed  him, 
for  the  company,  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  found  him,  but  could  find 
no  money,  I  had  instructions  to  endeavour  to  frighten  it  out  of  him, 
but  they  were  not  willing  to  spend  much  merely  for  the  satisfaction 
of  putting  him  in  prison.  After  I  had  tried  my  utmost  in  the  way 
of  threatening,  I  found  that  it  would  cost  some  three  hundred  dol- 
lars to  proceed  against  him,  the  Lawyers  fee  amounting  at  once  to 
one  third  that  sum,  &  that  ,with  no  prospect  of  getting  any  of  "the 
needfull,"  so  I  was  obliged,  as  Capt.  Tylee  says,  to  "let  the  tail  go 
with  the  hide"  &  make  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  the  mountains, 
a  sadder  but  not  a  richer  man. 

On  arriving  back  on  the  old  river  I  found  my  partner  Dick,  who 
had  just  sold  out,  leaving  Chester  sole  proprietor  of  the  Ranch — & 
having  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  money  was 
looking  me  up  for  the  purpose  of  "going  into  something."  It  was  at 
this  time  that  one  of  my  French  associates  told  me  that  he  was  a 
good  "fabricant"  of  "eau  de  vie"  &  all  kinds  of  fine  liqueurs  such  as 
"Absinthe"  "Vermouth"  "Curazoa"  "Kirchwasser"  etc.  etc.  and  as 
all  these  were  bringing  a  very  high  price  we  thought  it  good  oppor- 
timity  to  try  what  we  could  do.  So  we  left  the  mountains,  Dick, 
Mons.  Defanet  &  myself  &  came  to  Sac.  City.  Here  we  hired  a 
house  with  about  two  acres  of  ground  attached.  Dick  commenced 
putting  in  a  garden  &  Monsieur  &  myself  were  soon  "en  train  de 
faire  des  fins  Liqueurs".  At  first  our  prospects  were  very  good  and 
we  thought  that  at  last  we  had  found  the  means  of  getting  out  of 
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this  country.  We  invested  as  fast  as  we  sold  and  had  every  hopes  of 
soon  making  a  very  good  business  but — and  that  "sacre"  word  is 
always  in  the  way — about  three  weeks  since,  in  consequence  of 
large  arrivals  at  San  Francisco,  all  kinds  of  liquors  commenced  fall- 
ing very  rapidly  &  as  a  natural  consequence  sales  stopped  altogether 
and  with  them  we  have  stopped  too!  I  expect  to  lose  some  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars  but  not  discouraged  I  am  going  to  try  and  make 
it  up  again.  It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  like  trying — but  really 
I  am  getting  to  be  a  doubter. 

XXVI 

Sac.  City  March  23d.  1855 
Dear  Father  &  Mother, 

After  having  waded  into  our  Liquor  &  Syrup  speculation  about 
up  to  our  necks,  we  backed  out,  settled  our  books  by  tearing  out 
the  leaves  &  called  it  square  all  around  (a  practical  method  of 
"squaring  the  circle").  Dick  &  myself  immediately  got  land  from 
Judge  Beatty  our  neighbor  &  increased  the  garden,  which  we  had 
commenced,  fourfold — we  have  already  been  to  considerable  ex- 
pense &  have  got  it  about  half  planted,  we  intend  raising  princi- 
pally corn  &  sweet  potatoes,  with  merely  enough  other  stuff  to 
make  sale  for  those  articles.  I  intend  this  affair  shall  be  my  ''bene- 
fit &  last  appearance  upon  these  boards"  &  if  after  everything  is  in 
&  coming  up  right,  we  can  dispose  of  it  -  we  intend  doing  so  as  soon 
as  possible. 

XXVII 

Sac:  City  July  4th.  1855. 
Dear  Father  &  Mother, 

I  suppose  that  'ere  this  you  have  heard  of  the  "grasshopper 
scourge".  They  have,  I  doubt  not  caused  more  loss  than  all  the 
fires  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  &  Stockton  combined!  It  is  a 
perfect  realization  of  the  "plague  of  locusts"  in  olden  times,  &  is 
really  a  curious  tho'  sorrowfuU  sight.  At  times  they  pass  between 
us  &  the  sun  dimming  its  brilliancy,  like  a  cloud — &  then  wherever 
they  alight  the  superiority  of  numbers  is  shown  most  "heartrend- 
ingly" — beautiful  &  extensive  fields  of  grain  waved  their  heavy  heads 
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in  the  gende  breeze,  filling  the  farmers  heart  with  gladness  but, 
alas!  in  the  short  space  of  three  days  they  were  worthless — abso- 
lutely good  for  nothing,  a  cumbrance  on  the  ground. 

If  the  straw  could  be  burned  &  thus  in  a  measure  enrichen  the 
earth,  it  would  be  something,  but  that  would  be  too  dangerous  to 
be,  for  a  moment,  thought  of.  Fruit  trees  have  been  destroyed  by 
"the  orchard"  &  Mosquito  bars  &  even  drilling  offered  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  flying  curse.  Gardens,  everywhere,  have  been  ruined — 
striped  is  the  word—  &  the  ground  left  perfectly  naked.  We  have 
had  about  ^5000  worth  of  Cabbages  &  Com  destroyed  on  the  place 
which  I  am  tending  &  I  suppose  Dick  &  Crippin  have  lost  twice 
that  on  their  place.  Cabbages  are  cut  completely  to  pieces  leaving 
in  the  place  of  a  plant,  only  a  specimen  of  "filigree  work"  worthy 
a  place  in  the  "Exposition  Universelle"  &  the  com  hangs  in  rags 
&  ribbands  rustling  mournfully  its  own  requiem. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  quite  a  lot  of  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes which  the  insects  have  not  as  yet  injured  &  I  think  they  are 
pretty  safe  as  the  vines  have  got  quite  old  &  tough.  If  they  are 
spared  I  shall  feel  truly  thankful  that  even  that  much  is  granted  to 
me,  but  if,  contrary  to  our  expectations  they  also  are  taken  I  be- 
lieve all  the  "Job"  in  me,  would  be  exhausted  &  I  should  rebel 
against  the  chastenings  of  "Providence" — however  I  have  not  much 
fear.  When  the  grasshoppers  alighted  among  our  produce  &  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  think  for  an  instant  of  contending  with 
them  I  felt  as  tho',  like  an  angry  child,  it  would  do  me  good  to 
sit  down  &  roar  out  my  rage  &  disappointment.  The  past  five  years, 
however  have  taught  me  to  look  at  such  things  with  a  philosophic 
eye  and  not  be  childish,  at  least  outwardly — so  I  went  into  the 
house  &  smoked  a  pipe. 

P^(otes  of  T)r.  F/agg  enclosed  with  a  map  of  (California 

It  was  a  great  grass-hopper  year  [1855]  ^'^d  half  our  crop  was 
lost,  but  we  saved  our  sweet  potatoes,  and  it  was  from  these,  and 
my  share  of  Ranch  stuff,  that,  on  hearing  of  the  extreme  illness 
and  probable  almost  immediate  death  of  my  Mother  in  August,  I 
left  at  once  for  home  via  Nicaragua  arriving  in  Sept  1855.  My  idea 
was  to  return  as  promptly  as  circumstances  wd  permit,  but  as  my 
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Mother  lived  on  from  month  to  month,  but  always  a  little  worse,  I 
cd  not  think  of  leaving  her  thus.  I  therefore  took  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  "Philad.  College  of  Dental  Surgery"  in  which  my  father  was 
Professor  of  Anatomy  &  Physiology — and  graduated  in  1856. 

In  a  month  after  my  graduation  my  mother  died — but  cir- 
cumstances so  decidedly  pointed  to  remaining  in  Philad.  that  I 
did  so — and  the  results  seem  to  have  proved  conclusively  my  "life- 
work"  was  to  be  done  there. 

My  seven  years  of  "experience,"  was  not  a  success  from  the  one 
standpoint  of  making  a  fortune — but  as  I  always  had  plenty,  never 
wanting  for  "oro,"  and  gathered  that,  as  I  went  along,  which  has 
been  to  me  something  which  no  fortune  cd  have  replaced,  from  a 
mere  money  estimate,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  Providential  that 
all  things  were  as  they  were. 

My  California  teaching  has  been  worth  to  me  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold,  a  thousand  fold.  I  had  seven  years  of  a  delightfully 
varied,  wildly  exciting  and  interesting  life,  I  took  a  full  share  in 
all  that  seemed  to  me  for  the  best  for  the  country  I  was  in.  I  gained 
a  strong  physique— a  self  reliance — a  fund  of  helpful  and  aggresivc 
attributes  that  have  given  me  a  most  acceptable  life-work;  a  rare 
circle  of  friends;  a  wife  such  as  California  could  not  have  furnished; 
children  and  grand-children  that  are  a  comfort  and  a  delight,  and 
a  home,  such  as  is  vouchsafed  most  rarely. 

Que  voulez  vous  de  plus  ? 
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T?ie  Economic  Mind  in  American  Civilizationj  1606-1865.  By  Joseph 
DoRFMAN.  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1946.  2  vols,  xii,  viii,  989, 
xxxi,  Ivp.  I7-50.) 

In  the  larger  scheme  of  Professor  Dorfman's  scholarly  plans  these  vol- 
umes of  the  writings  of  Americans  on  economic  matters  undoubtedly 
occupy  the  position  of  "work  in  progress/'  He  promises  that  they  will  be 
followed  shortly  by  others  continuing  the  compilation  in  the  post-Civil  War 
period)  and  presumably  he  must  also  intend  to  make  some  synthetic  use  of 
this  vast  amount  of  source  material. 

The  arrangement  of  the  two  present  volumes  is  based  on  paraphrasing  the 
work  of  individual  writers  who  are  in  turn  grouped  either  topically  under 
such  headings  as  "Monetary  Reformers''  or  "The  International  G)mmercial 
Mind,"  or  chronologically  on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  divisions  of  Amer- 
ican political  history  such  as  "The  Era  of  Good  Feeling"  or  "The  Era  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy."  The  author  injects  few  comments  or  criticisms, 
even  on  such  matters  as  the  probable  reliability  or  scholarliness  of  the 
writer  whose  views  are  being  summarized,  and  the  reader  generally  is  left 
to  make  his  own  evaluations. 

The  scope  of  the  study  is  in  one  sense  broader  than  the  title  indicates 
and  in  another  sense  narrower.  The  "economic  mind"  is  interpreted  to 
include  the  writings  of  men  who  were  not  primarily  interested  in  economics 
when  they  touched  upon  economic  problems,  but  is  confined  to  only  a  part 
of  the  published  work  of  practical  economic  thinkers  such  as  businessmen. 
This  is  not  as  serious  an  omission  as  it  would  be  in  a  later  period  since,  as 
Professor  Dorfman  points  out  in  his  Preface,  many  businessmen  expressed 
themselves  in  print  on  controversial  issues.  Yet  such  men  were  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  It  will  take  a  generation  of  study  of  magazines 
and  newspapers,  legislative  hearings,  private  letters  and  company  files  to 
learn  much  of  the  thinking  of  the  general  run  of  American  businessmen,  and 
until  this  has  been  done  we  can  only  study  the  economic  thoughts  of  men 
with  a  flare  for  literature  rather  than  the  economic  mind  in  American 
civilization.  A  further  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  fact  that  the  type  of 
controversy  that  inspired  the  business  leader  to  break  into  print  was 
usually  one  connected  with  public  opinion  or  politics  rather  than  with  the 
direct  conduct  of  business.  Hence  Professor  Dorfman  has  much  on  monetary 
problems,  the  tarifiF,  the  position  of  labor  and  the  rights  of  property,  but 
relatively  little  on  the  operation  of  markets,  the  functions  of  management, 
the  economics  of  transportation,  the  conduct  of  commercial  banking  and 
the  origins  and  problems  of  corporations. 

4*3 
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Within  the  field  as  he  has  defined  it,  Professor  Dorfman  has  performed  a 
great  scholarly  task  in  reading  through  and  digesting  the  ideas  of  a  host  of 
American  thinkers.  From  his  careful  treatment  of  many  obscure  writers  and 
the  supporting  bibliographical  footnotes  historians  will  discover  facts  and 
ideas  leading  to  new  interpretations.  New  emphasis  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
"Democracy  had  a  terrific  struggle  to  attain  a  toehold"  in  its  battle  with 
colonial  ideas  of  social  stature.  To  a  degree  this  struggle  is  mirrored  in  the 
eighteenth-century  decline  of  aristocratic  and  theological  sanctions  and  the 
nineteenth-century  rise  of  moralities  based  on  the  needs  of  industry.  The 
selections  from  early  nineteenth-century  academicians  show  the  extent  to 
which  all  the  social  sciences  as  well  as  religion  were  encompassed  under  the 
heading  of  moral  philosophy.  Thus,  in  spite  of  their  naive  premises  and 
imperfect  reasoning,  American  theorizers  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  trying 
to  see  life  whole.  By  and  large,  however.  Professor  Dorfman's  selections 
fortify  the  existing  suppositions  regarding  the  general  characteristic  of 
American  thinking.  We  were  a  pragmatic  people  more  inclined  to  use  logic 
for  its  propagandistic  effect  than  for  the  discovery  of  truth  or  the  building 
of  abstract  systems.  A  surprising  amount  of  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth-century  writing  was  subsidized  by  economic  or  political  inter- 
ests. Lacking  the  magazine  market  that  supported  later  essayists,  men  like 
Thomas  Paine  or  Joel  Barlow  often  sold  their  talents  to  advance  the  natural 
rights  of  the  businessman. 

Two  such  monumental  volumes  cannot  be  reviewed  in  any  detail.  Since 
the  author  makes  few  observations  of  his  own,  intrinsic  criticism  must  be 
based  largely  on  the  choice  of  material.  By  wise  selection  he  has  greatly 
improved  the  perspective  on  eighteenth-century  American  economic 
thought.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  digests  of  the  work  of  southern 
writers  in  the  decades  before  the  Civil  War.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  surprising  omissions  of  well-known  published  materials.  No  discussion 
of  the  numerous  writings  of  Nathan  Appleton,  the  great  Massachusetts 
entrepreneur,  is  included,  although  four  pages  are  devoted  to  a  single 
lecture  by  a  Professor  Joseph  Holdich  of  Wesleyan.  More  important  than 
the  omission  of  the  work  of  any  single  man,  however,  is  the  lack  of  analyses 
of  the  contents  of  leading  economic  journals  such  as  the  Banker's  Magaziney 
or  Hunfs  Merchants  Magazine.  In  fact,  neither  Joseph  Freeman  Hunt,  the 
editor,  nor  his  magazine  appear  in  the  index.  This  failure  to  observe  the 
economic  mind  through  the  medium  of  serious  journalism  comes  partly 
from  the  author's  approach  to  his  research  through  individual  writers  of  at 
least  some  slight  literary  or  academic  distinction,  rather  than  by  sampling 
all  available  work  bearing  on  a  particular  topic.  The  same  approach  pro- 
duced the  same  kind  of  omissions  in  Vernon  F.  Parrington's  three  volumes 
on  Main  Currents  of  American  thought. 

When  Professor  Dorfman  has  finished  his  forthcoming  volumes  he  will 
certainly  know  far  more  about  the  history  of  American  economic  thinking 
than  any  other  scholar.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  put  this  great  knowledge 
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to  use  in  preparing  a  synthesis  of  the  cultural  role  of  the  economic  mind 
that  will  permit  quantitative  evaluations  of  the  force  of  its  various  ideas, 
habits,  and  mores  in  American  civilization. 

New  York  University  Thomas  C.  Cochran 


Alexander  Hamilton,  By  Nathan  Schachner.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  G).,  Inc.,  1946.  viii,  488  p.  I4.00.) 

Many  biographies  of  Alexander  Hamilton  have  been  written.  None  of 
them,  including  the  volume  under  review,  deserves  to  be  called  definitive. 
Mr.  Schachner's  book,  however,  does  merit  the  distinction  of  being  called 
the  most  evenly  balanced  study  and  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
Hamilton's  Ufe  to  appear  in  print. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  main  types  of  Hamilton  biographies  will  support  the 
validity  of  this  judgment.  The  writings  of  John  C.  Hamilton  are  influenced 
by  the  family  connection.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton's  Intimate  Life  of 
Alexander  Hamilton^  while  more  objective,  is  limited  to  material  suggested 
by  the  title— home  and  family  life,  professional  work,  and  personal  associa- 
tions. Frederick  Scott  Oliver  {Alexander  Hamilton^ An  Essay  on  the  Union) 
is  interested  primarily  in  developing  the  story  of  Hamilton's  political  and 
economic  ideas.  Almost  three-fourths  of  his  book  deals  with  the  public 
career  of  his  subject.  William  Graham  Sumner  uses  Alexander  Hamilton  as 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  history  of  the  rimes.  Both  he  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  place  more  emphasis  upon  the  flow  of  national  events  than  upon  the 
unfolding  personality  of  a  man.  Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  John  T. 
Morse's  two-volume  work.  In  all,  Hamilton's  public  life  dominates. 
Schmucker's  biography  is  old  and  formal;  Gertrude  Atherton's  work  is 
intentionally  subjective.  In  more  recent  times  a  number  of  Hamilton 
biographies  have  appeared,  ostensibly  for  the  general  reader.  Of  these  we 
may  mention  Claude  Bowers'  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  which  is  limited  in 
scope,  journalistic  in  style,  and  not  without  a  partisan  slant;  Ralph  E. 
Bailey's  An  American  Colossus:  The  Singular  Career  0/  Alexander  Hamilton^ 
SL  semi-popular  treatment  which  is  brief  but  well  done;  and  David  Loth's 
Alexander  Hamilton:  Portrait  of  a  Prodigy^  which  is  frankly  popular,  empha- 
sizing the  sensational  and  the  dramatic. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  has  been  room  for  a  scholarly 
and  detailed  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton— one  which  would  present  the 
cumulative  picture.  While  Mr.  Schachner  has  done  this  better  than  most 
of  his  predecessors,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  he  has  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  himself  as  the  standard  author  on  his  subject.  Mr. 
Schachner's  previous  work  on  Aaron  Burr  gave  him  a  splendid  background 
for  his  present  project.  A  study  of  his  bibliography  indicates  that  he  has  had 
access  to  a  wider  variety  of  manuscript  materials  than  any  other  Hamilton 
biographer.  But,  instead  of  developing  his  subject  to  the  fullest  extent,  he 
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has  been  content  to  offer  a  dependable,  readable  book  of  normal  size.  The 
result  is  that  this  biography  becomes  perhaps  the  best  starting  point  for 
those  interested  in  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  starting 
point. 

As  there  are  no  particularly  startling  new  discoveries  to  be  found  in  the 
book,  it  becomes  a  story  interestingly  retold.  Its  best  qualities  are  balance 
in  selection  of  material,  and  restraint  in  presentation.  The  organization  is 
strictly  chronological  with  space  seemingly  allotted  on  the  basis  of  time 
rather  than  of  subject  matter.  Thus  we  find  as  many  pages  devoted  to 
Hamilton  the  soldier  as  we  do  to  Hamilton  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
As  many  pages  are  given  to  the  affair  with  Mrs.  Reynolds  as  to  the  Report 
on  Manufactures.  In  making  his  selection,  however,  Mr.  Schachner  holds 
faithfully  to  his  purpose  of  re-creating  the  life  of  a  man,  and  skillfully 
blends  the  ingredients  of  public  influence  and  private  motive.  His  book  is 
more  human  than  Oliver's,  Sumner's,  or  Morse's,  but  less  complete  in  its 
treatment  of  public  affairs  or  party  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gives  more 
adequate  analysis  of  these  matters  than  modem  biographies  such  as 
Bailey's. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  annotated  and  may  fairly  be  called  a  scholarly 
work.  The  author  expresses  himself  with  an  easy  command  of  literary 
technique  which  is  pleasing  to  scholar  and  layman  alike.  Some  literary 
devices  may  be  questioned  by  the  historical  fraternity.  One  of  these  is  Mr. 
Schachner's  habit  of  pointing  out  future  events  in  embryo.  He  spins  threads 
of  association  between  Hamilton's  early  statements  and  the  specific  events 
of  ten  or  twenty  years  later.  The  Treasury  Reports,  the  Whisky  Tax,  the 
social  and  political  philosophy  of  the  Federalist  party,  enmity  for  Adams 
and  Burr— all  are  ingeniously  forecast  (Cf.  pp.  19,  33^  37,  99,  100,  232). 
This  makes  interesting  reading,  but  from  a  historian's  point  of  view  is  risky. 

Some  judgments  seem  a  trifle  brash.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  for  example, 
Mr.  Schachner  states:  "A  few  days  before  the  fatal  duel,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton was  merely  a  well-known  lawyer,  the  leader  of  a  moribund  party  whose 
members  by  a  large  majority  considered  him  a  useless  encumbrance  rather 
than  an  asset"  (p.  430).  But  on  the  whole  the  presentation  is  careful  and 
restrained  rather  than  assertive.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  author's 
handling  of  the  many  controversial  points  of  Hamilton's  career — his  birth, 
relations  with  Washington,  private  interest  in  the  funding  of  the  national 
debt,  etc.  Mr.  Schachner  avoids  the  partial  view,  presents  all  the  evidence, 
and  forms  only  tentative  conclusions  where  the  data  are  insufficient. 

We  may  say  of  this  biography  that  it  is  the  most  judicious  and  realistic 
interpretation  of  Alexander  Hamilton  which  has  been  written,  but  that  it  is 
not  extensive  enough— especially  on  political  and  economic  theory— to 
command  the  field. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Philip  S.  Klein 
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T/ie  Problem  of  War  in  Nineteenth  Century  Economic  Thought.  By  Edmund 
SiLBERNER.  Translated  by  Alexander  H.  Krappe.  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1946.  xiv,  332  p.  I3.00.) 

Silbemer  commenced  work  on  this  book  at  the  University  of  Geneva  in 
1940  after  having  published  a  preceding  study  under  the  title  La  guerre 
dans  la  pensie  iconomique  du  i&  au  18*  siicle  (Paris,  1939).  His  work  on  the 
book  was  interrupted  for  an  appreciable  period  and  then  resumed  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton.  The  product  shows  scholarly 
competence  and  honest  workmanship.  Because  of  its  combination  of  these 
virtues,  it  is  refreshing  as  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  flashy  but 
shoddy  books  turned  out  by  ''honky-tonk''  scholarship  in  our  time.  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  problem  of 
war  as  discussed  by  the  classical  school  of  liberal  economists,  by  Friedrich 
List  and  the  German  historical  school  of  economists,  and  by  the  socialists. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  various  writers  studied,  Silberner  generally  confines 
himself  to  analysis  of  their  ideas  without  intrusion  of  his  own  views  on 
controversial  issues. 

The  ''problem  of  war"  with  which  this  book  is  concerned  may  be  said  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of  determining  whether  war  is  preponderantly 
good  or  bad  economically,  and  what  can  and  should  be  done  about  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  economics.  Silbemer  shows  that  the  liberal  economists 
were  practically  unanimous  in  believing  war  to  be  a  great  economic  evil  that 
would  eventually  be  eliminated  as  the  nations  of  the  world  became  en- 
lightened with  respect  to  their  true  interest  and  moved  to  establish  uni- 
versal free  trade.  The  German  protectionists,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
that  war  might  benefit  a  particular  nation,  economically  or  otherwise,  and 
was  therefore  something  not  likely  to  be  eliminated  at  any  foreseeable  time. 
In  their  view,  the  free-trade  doctrine  was  pre-eminently  a  kind  of  British 
propaganda  that,  if  eflFective,  would  enable  Great  Britain  to  enjoy  the 
economic  advantages  of  world  empire  without  footing  the  military  and 
administrative  expense  that  would  otherwise  be  involved. 

The  nineteenth-century  socialists,  being  essentially  antinationalistic  be- 
cause of  the  primacy  of  their  humanitarianism,  agreed  with  the  liberals  in 
regarding  war  as  a  great  economic  evil  that  would  eventually  be  eliminated 
with  the  progress  of  economic  enlightenment.  But  in  blaming  war  on  their 
own  bete  noir^  the  institution  of  private  property,  they  believed  they  were 
attributing  it  to  a  deeper  cause  than  the  trade  barriers  deplored  by  the 
liberals.  Since  they  were  not  interested  in  the  theory  of  improving  the  exist- 
ing economic  system,  they  were  not  interested  in  promoting  free  trade.  Nor 
were  they  interested  in  promoting  national  welfare  under  the  existing 
economic  system,  as  were  the  protectionists. 

Silberner  is  at  pains  to  bring  out  any  ideas  he  finds  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  international  organization  as  a  means  of  promoting  or  enforcing 
peace.  But  he  finds  that  relatively  few  of  the  writers  studied  by  him 
elaborated  any  views  on  this  subject  in  their  writings.  Such  as  did,  concerned 
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themselves  with  the  matter  more  or  less  incidentally  and  half-heartedly. 
Obviously  the  basic  assumptions  of  all  three  streams  of  thought  were  such 
as  to  make  world  federation  appear  an  unnecessary  or  inadequate  device  for 
the  attainment  of  maximum  national  or  international  well-being. 

Silberner's  "Conclusions  and  Final  Observations"  are  of  considerable 
interest.  Here  he  examines  the  contribution  made  by  each  stream  of  thought 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  "problem  of  war"  and  attempts  to  synthesize  a 
solution.  Here  he  concludes  that  the  only  near  approach  to  a  solution  would 
be  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  world  federation  that  would  tolerate  protec- 
tionism in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  its  own  existence  as  a  prerequisite 
to  having  world  peace.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  free-trade  and  protectionist  positions.  The  socialist  position  Silberner 
finds  difficult  to  deal  with.  While  rejecting,  as  undemonstrated,  the  idea 
that  socialism  necessarily  means  peace,  Silberner  admits  that  the  problem 
of  social  justice,  with  which  only  the  socialists  really  concern  themselves,  is 
something  that  cannot  be  ignored  as  unrelated  to  the  problem  of  war.  In 
the  end,  therefore,  Silberner  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "The  problem  of 
war  is  .  .  .  too  complicated  to  be  solved  by  a  single  system  or  even  by  a 
single  discipline."  This  conclusion  is  similar  to  the  conclusion  often  reached 
nowadays  with  respect  to  many  another  big  human  problem  and  to  anyone 
who  reads  about  twentieth-century  developments  in  mathematics,  symbolic 
logic,  and  semeiotic  suggests  that  the  difficulty  is  a  semantic  one  and  the 
philosophic  discussion  as  vain  as  the  debate  between  the  realists,  nominal- 
ists, and  conceptualists  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

The  National  Archives  Dallas  Irvine 


The  Roots  of  American  Loyalty.  By  Merle  Curti.  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1946.  x,  256  p.  l3.c».) 

"What  then  is  an  American,  this  new  man?"  asked  Hector  St.  John 
de  Crivecoeur  in  1782.  And  the  question  has  never  wanted  for  answerers. 
Observers  of  one  kind  or  another,  each  according  to  his  own  set  of  con- 
victions or  prejudices,  have  been  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  attempt- 
ing to  analyze  and  explain  the  strangely  unpredictable  American  character. 
What  has  made  it  what  it  is  today,  and  how,  and  why? 

Among  modern  investigators  of  the  elusive  quality  called  American, 
Professor  Curti  is  pre-eminent,  not  only  for  his  widely  heralded  Pulitzer 
Prize  history.  The  Growth  of  American  Thought^  but  for  his  growing  influence 
on  even  younger  historians  who  follow  confidently  along  wide  trails  which 
he  has  cleared.  His  latest  book  stems  from  his  own  announcement,  made  in 
1938,  that  there  was  "Wanted:  A  History  of  American  Patriotism."  And 
though  The  Roots  of  American  Loyalty  does  not  pretend  completely  to 
satisfy  that  want,  it  stakes  out  and  defines  many  of  the  limits  within  which 
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Other  students  may  explore  as  they  press  on  to  determine  exactly  what  has 
made  the  patriotic  American  tick. 

The  roots  of  American  loyalty,  as  Professor  Curti  uncovers  them,  arc 
found  to  spread  widely,  to  find  such  varied  nutriment  as  love  of  land  and 
landscape,  of  God's  gifts  and  the  fulfillment  of  God's  promise  to  his  chosen; 
as  love  of  wealth,  the  opportunity  for  wealth  in  a  new  land  and  the  power 
which  wealth  can  bring;  and  as  love  of  freedom,  individual,  social,  or  re- 
ligious. These,  or  some  of  these,  the  new  America  had  given  to  each  man; 
and  each  man  according  to  his  response  had  returned  sqme  share  of  loyalty, 
in  devout  gratitude  or  simply  because  it  was  good  sense  to  remain  loyal  to  a 
benefactor.  So  many  and  so  diverse  have  been  the  soils  on  which  loyalty  to 
America  has  fed,  so  saturated  with  special  interests  the  words  with  which  it 
has  often  been  nurtured,  that  one  wonders  as  he  reads  Professor  Curti's 
nine  sturdy  and  candid  chapters  how  in  such  situations  it  could  have  sur- 
vived, if,  indeed,  it  has  survived. 

Tfie  Roots  of  American  Loyalty  is  presented  as  "a  story  of  human  aspira- 
tions for  prestige  and  for  security  and  for  freedom.  It  is  a  story  reflecting 
both  the  selfishness  and  limitarions  of  Americans,  and  their  altruistic 
idealism"  (p.  ix).  As  such,  it  is  not  always  a  pretty  story,  for  Professor 
Curti  never  falters  over  or  apologizes  for  unpleasant  facts.  There  has  been 
chicanery  and  false-dealing  in  the  teaching  of  patriotism  for  selfish  or  un- 
worthy ends.  Demagogues  have  made  the  eagle  scream  and  waved  the  stars 
and  stripes  with  "patriotic"  fervor  to  distract  attention  from  the  selfish 
wrongness  of  their  true  intention.  The  fife  and  the  drum  and  the  deep, 
pulsing  brass  of  patriotic  marches  have  been  used  to  rouse  freemen  thought- 
lessly to  action.  Patriotism  in  America  has  been  unthinking,  ruthless,  and 
cruel.  Translated  to  mass  reaction,  it  has  turned  snarling  on  those  who 
served  it  best.  It  has  become  what  H.  G.  Wells  found  it,  "mere  national 
self-assertion,  a  sentimentality  of  flag-cheering  with  no  constructive  duties." 

But  patriotism,  which  Professor  Curti  defines  as  "love  of  country,  pride 
in  it,  and  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  what  is  considered  its  best  inter- 
est," has  for  all  its  ill-usage  developed  through  crises  in  America  until, 
amid  the  tangle  of  the  false  and  the  pretentious,  it  does  show  distinctive 
characteristics.  Humanitarian,  individualistic,  and  liberty-loving,  American 
patriotism  is  neither  chauvinistic  nor  prejudicially  exclusive,  though  it  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  be  both.  Reading  beyond  Professor  Curti's  suggestive 
and  implicitely  prophetic  last  paragraph,  loyalty  to  American  ideals  has 
ultimately  no  concern  with  race,  color,  or  creed,  and  is  capable  of  expansion 
beyond  national  boundaries  to  become,  as  so  many  of  its  earliest  exponents 
dreamed,  the  basis  for  a  new  world  order  in  which  there  may  be  through  the 
exercise  of  intelligent  humility  "a  wider  patriotism,  a  loyalty  to  mankind 
in  any  and  every  nation." 

Tfie  Roots  of  American  Loyalty  is  often  so  jammed  with  fact  that  it  does 
not  make  easy  reading.  It  is  not  a  soothing  book  which  points  with  Olympian 
soreness  the  direction  in  which  we  may  find  salvation  for  all  American  men. 
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But  it  is  a  small  book  which  fits  easily  into  the  hand,  a  tightly  woven  book 
over  which  we  pause  often  to  consider,  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  what  we  may  or  might  do  for  the  future.  It  is  a  timely  book 
which  I  am  sure  not  enough  people  will  read. 

Duke  University  Lewis  Leary 


The  American  Rhodes  Scholarships^  A  Review  of  the  First  Forty  Years.  By 
Frank  Aydelotte.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1946. 
xvi,  208  p.  Illustrated.  |2.oo.) 

No  man  in  America  is  better  equipped  to  write  the  story  of  American 
Rhodes  scholarships  than  Dr.  Frank*  Aydelotte.  He  was  himself  one  of  the 
second  group  of  Rhodes  scholars  to  go  to  Oxford  in  1905.  Ever  since  his 
return  he  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  great  adventure.  And  for  nearly 
thirty  years  he  has  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Trust  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  this  unique  position  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
content  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  small  book  of  six  chapters,  three  of 
which  have  been  printed  before,  one  of  them  as  long  ago  as  1923.  Actually 
the  book  is  something  less  than  its  subtitle  promises.  Except  for  the  third, 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  chapters  it  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  a  review 
of  the  first  forty  years  of  Rhodes  scholarships.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
essays  about  Rhodes  scholars,  written  at  different  times  and  for  diflferent 
purposes. 

The  first  essay  deals  with  the  vision  of  Cecil  Rhodes  as  revealed  in  the 
seven  successive  versions  of  his  last  will  and  testament.  It  is  a  vision 
splendid  and  the  official  spokesman  of  the  Rhodes  Trust  in  America  does 
well  to  emphasize  it.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  Rhodes  any  more  than  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  is  the  whole  of  Andrew  Carnegie  or  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  the  whole  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Rhodes  was  not  a  good 
democrat,  he  was  not  even  a  good  liberal.  His  latest  biographer  describes 
him  as  the  prototype  of  modem  fascism.  He  was  essentially  an  empire 
builder  and  he  believed  firmly  that  the  welfare  of  the  world  was  dependent 
upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  Dr.  Aydelotte  insists  that 
"this  was  no  theory  of  a  master  race,"  but,  mutatis  mutandis^  it  presents 
many  close  analogies  to  Hider's  Herrenvolk.  And  Rhodes  demonstrated  in 
his  promotion  of  the  Jameson  Raid  that  he  was  not  averse  to  techniques 
like  those  used  later  against  Czechoslovakia  in  the  Sudetenland.  All  that 
Rhodes  said  about  his  intentions  in  the  last  of  his  seven  wills  was  that  he 
wished  to  promote  "the  union  of  the  English  speaking  people  throughout 
the  world."  Dr.  Aydelotte  interprets  this  as  a  desire  to  propagate  "Anglo- 
Saxon  ideas  of  democracy,  justice,  and  individual  liberty,"  but  Rhodes 
himself  placed  the  emphasis  on  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony,  not  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracy. 

In  any  case  however,  the  important  thing  about  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
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s  not  so  much  what  Rhodes  actually  intended  as  what  his  trustees  interpret 
liis  intentions  to  have  been.  Since  they  are  trustees,  they  must  ascribe  their 
3wn  virtues  to  him.  So  the  historian  will  do  well  to  avert  his  eyes  and  let 
the  legend  of  a  liberal  and  democratic  Rhodes  develop,  while  the  great 
mperialist  sleeps  his  long  sleep  on  the  Matoppo  EGlls.  How  else  can  we  keep 
3ur  patron  saints  abreast  with  the  changing  standards  of  a  rapidly  changing 
«rorld? 

To  the  general  reader  those  chapters  in  the  book  which  attempt  to  ap- 
praise the  results  of  forty  years' experience  are  likely  to  prove  most  interest- 
ing. The  first  of  these  (chap,  iii)  undertakes  to  analyze  the  performance  of 
American  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford,  based  upon  an  examination  of  the 
history  of  the  11 26  American  Rhodes  scholars  in  Oxford  between  1904  and 
1939.  In  scholarship,  as  measured  in  terms  of  "firsts"  in  honor  schools,  they 
have  had  an  average  performance  below  that  of  English  scholarship  men, 
though  well  above  the  average  of  all  students.  This  is  to  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  the  ablest  Americans,  having 
already  completed  an  undergraduate  course  in  an  American  ccdlege  or 
university,  prefer  to  work  for  an  advanced  degree.  Between  1904  and  1923, 
i^yi  per  cent  of  the  American  Rhodes  scholars  took  research  degrees. 
During  the  last  decade  before  World  War  II  this  percentage  increased  to 
30  per  cent. 

In  athletic  prowess,  upon  which  Rhodes  himself  laid  great  stress,  their 
record  is  exceptionally  good.  Some  25  per  cent  of  them  have  won  their 
"blue"  or  "half-blue,"  the  equivalent  of  a  "Varsity"  letter,  certainly  a  very 
high  percentage  as  compared  with  American  analogues.  Of  the  social  side  of 
American  life  at  Oxford  Dr.  Aydelotte  has  less  to  say,  but  he  points  out 
that  American  scholars  have  won  their  fair  share  of  undergraduate  recogni- 
tion in  what  we  should  call  extra  curricular  activities. 

In  general.  Dr.  Aydelotte  accepts  as  inevitable  and  perhaps  as  desirable 
the  choice  of  American  Rhodes  scholars  from  American  college  graduates. 
But  one  wonders  whether  the  age  differential,  plus  the  marked  differential 
between  undergraduate  and  graduate  patterns  of  life,  will  not,  in  the  long 
run,  tend  to  emphasize  the  inevitable  national  differences  and  prevent  that 
blending  into  an  equal  fellowship  which  was  Rhodes'  objective. 

Chapter  five  deals  with  the  subsequent  career  of  American  Rhodes 
»Jiolars  after  their  return  to  America.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Aydelotte 
presents  a  large  number  of  interesting  statistics.  For  example,  he  finds  that 
3ver  H  are  engaged  in  education,  over  K  in  the  law,  over  yi  in  business 
and  about  7  per  cent  in  government  service.  Curiously  enough,  out  of 
Dxford  of  all  places,  religion  comes  at  the  very  end  of  the  list,  with  3  per 
rent.  On  the  whole,  the  proportion  of  those  in  government  service  is  disap- 
pointingly small,  though  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the  last  decade. 

The  final  chapter,— on  American  Rhodes  scholars  and  the  vision  of  Cecil 
Rhodes, — is  largely  speculative  and  inconclusive.  Actually,  of  course,  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  estimate  how  far  the  after-histories  of  Rhodes  scholars 
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have  vindicated  the  declared  intentions  of  their  benefactor.  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  and  almost  certainly  indiscreet,  to  have  compiled  statistics  on 
the  subject.  Yet  we  have  passed  through  two  major  crises  in  our  relations 
with  Great  Britain  since  the  Rhodes  scholarships  were  founded.  In  1914  and 
again  in  1939,  we  were  as  a  nation  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  going  to 
Britain's  aid  or  of  leaving  her  to  almost  certain  disaster.  In  both  cases  we 
were  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision  and  in  both  cases  the  national  inertia  was 
difficult  to  overcome.  It  might  have  been  worth  while  to  have  examined  the 
records  of  Rhodes  scholars  in  these  terms.  Were  they  prominent  among 
those  who  felt  in  1914  and  again  in  1939  that  we  should  go  to  Britain's  aid 
and  who  worked  resolutely  and  successfully  to  bring  that  to  pass?  Though 
Dr.  Aydelotte  does  not  deal  with  the  question  at  all,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  there  were  relatively  few  Rhodes  scholars  among  the  belligerent  inter- 
ventionists. In  the  milder  manifestations  of  sympathy  for  Britain  as  dis- 
played in  the  English  Speaking  Union,  Bundles  for  Britain,  and  the  like, 
the  record  would  probably  be  more  impressive.  Certainly  there  were  many 
who  followed  the  lead  of  Clarence  Streit,  himself  a  Rhodes  scholar,  under 
the  banner  of  Union  Now  (with  Britain). 

But  these  empirical  tests  do  not  really  prove  much  one  way  or  the  other. 
Rhodes  himself  never  looked  for  spectacular  or  immediate  results.  He 
thought  rather  in  terms  of  centuries  than  of  decades.  There  can  be  litde 
doubt  that,  as  his  trustees  have  interpreted  his  intentions,  his  scholarships 
have  made  a  great  contribution,  not  only  to  Anglo-American  solidarity,  but 
also  to  the  development  of  international-mindedness  in  America.  And  cer- 
tainly Dr.  Aydelotte  himself  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  America 
to  bring  this  to  pass. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Conyers  Read 


The  Growth  of  Constitutional  Power  in  the  United  States.  By  Carl  Brent 
Swisher.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1946.  x,  262  p.  $2.50.) 

In  this  series  of  ten  lectures,  given  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Charles 
R.  Walgreen  Foundation  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1945,  Professor 
Swisher  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  Supreme 
Court  within  our  rapidly  changing  social  and  economic  structure.  In  addi- 
tion to  presenting  a  substantial  amount  of  background  material,  he  con- 
siders the  problems  of  the  Court  today  and  in  the  years  to  come  in  chapters 
dealing  with  such  highly  controversial  subjects  as:  democratic  conceptions 
of  the  Constitution,  shifting  boundaries  of  federalism,  the  pendulum  of 
checks  and  balances,  constitutional  sources  of  expanding  power  and  consti- 
tutional barriers  to  the  exercise  of  power,  the  growth  of  administrative 
justice,  the  travail  of  liberty,  the  Constitution  and  world  affairs,  the  consti- 
tutional system  today,  and  new  horizons  for  the  judiciary. 

The  author,  who  has  a  widespread  reputation  as  an  authority  on  Amer- 
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ican  constitutional  development,  seems  to  deplore  somewhat  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  political  scientists  in  many  specialized  fields,  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumption  that  the  substructure  of  our  governmental  institutions  is  well 
established  and  can  be  taken  more  or  less  for  granted.  Without  pretense  of 
covering  the  entire  field  of  constitutional  law,  this  volume,  as  the  author 
indicates  in  his  Preface,  "seeks  to  relate  our  evolving  institutions  one  to 
another  and  to  a  unified  whole,  with  some  reference  back  to  fundamentals 
as  envisaged  when  our  Constitution  was  adopted." 

The  limits  of  a  review  of  ordinary  length  do  not  permit  analysis  of  each 
of  the  major  problems  considered  in  the  series  of  lectures,  but  a  selection  of 
two  or  three  of  the  more  important  ones  may  suffice  to  show  the  method  of 
procedure  which  has  been  followed.  In  the  chapter  on  shifting  boundaries  of 
federalism,  the  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  has  been  apprehension 
as  to  the  future  safety  of  the  federal  system  ever  since  the  government 
under  the  Constitution  was  established.  This  is  quite  true.  While  we  like  to 
think  of  the  problems  of  federal-state  relations  as  an  affliction  of  our  own, 
the  truth  is  that  they  are  peculiar  neither  to  our  country  nor  to  our  time. 
They  are  the  inescapable  problems  of  federalism  in  a  changing  society. 

Federalism,  the  author  rightly  contends,  rests  upon  the  assumption  "that 
political  problems  are  likely  to  be  solved  more  effectively  if  the  task  of 
solving  them  is  allocated  to  the  people  who,  at  once,  are  most  affected  by 
the  problems  and  know  them  most  intimately."  In  a  changing  world,  the 
nature  of  these  problems  changes  also,  so  that  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo 
find  themselves  constantly  in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  federalism  to  adapt  itself  to  the  solution  of  new  problems  and  the 
meeting  of  new  needs.  The  author  makes  this  quite  clear;  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  are  so  many  who  observe  the  fact  of  change  without  understand- 
ing why  the  changes  are  necessary. 

In  this  discussion,  reference  is  made  to  such  new  patterns  of  federal-state 
and  interstate  relations  as  are  represented  by  the  widespread  use  of  federal 
administrative  areas,  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  and  the  New  York  Port  Authority— all  of  which 
have  been  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  evolve  under  the  existing  constitutional 
system,  suitable  means  of  meeting  the  need  for  decentralization  and  of 
solving  problems  which  formerly  appeared  almost  incapable  of  solution. 
Dr.  Swisher  reviews  all  the  recent  important  Court  decisions  involving 
federal-state  relations,  frequently  giving  attention  to  significant  dissenting 
opinions,  and  being  careful  always  not  to  claim  more  than  the  decisions  will 
support.  For  instance,  he  says  (p.  31):  "All  this  is  not  to  say  that  problems 
of  federalism  were  on  their  way  to  solution  ..."  and  again  (p.  23)*  "The 
fact  that  decisions  bearing  upon  federalism  are  confused  by  the  obfiiscation 
of  contending  parties  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  no  legitimate 
disagreements  over  jurisdictional  lines  remain  to  be  solved."  This  cautious- 
ness in  the  drawing  of  conclusions  is  characteristic  of  the  book,  but  it  is  an 
element  of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness. 
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The  parallel  chapters  on  the  constitutional  sources  of  expanding  power 
and  the  barriers  to  the  exercise  of  power  shed  new  light  on  old  problems,  in 
a  day  when  numerous  decisions  of  the  new  Court  have  modified  or  swept 
away  many  long  accepted  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation.  The 
type  of  analysis  here  presented  will  adequately  inform  an  interested  citizen 
as  to  what  is  happening  to  his  government,  and  it  will  be  useful  for  the 
professional  political  scientist  by  providing  a  means  of  checking  his  own 
analysis  and  conclusions  against  those  of  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  consti- 
tutional law.  The  chapter  on  the  Constitution  and  world  afiPairs  is  highly 
appropriate  at  a  time  when  the  nation  seems  to  be  moving  with  some 
determination  in  the  direction  of  assuming  and  attempting  to  discharge  its 
full  responsibility  in  world  afiPairs.  The  book  is  timely  and  highly  useful; 
it  is  very  well  done,  and  deserves  a  wide  reading. 

Cornell  University  W.  Brooke  Graves 


Henry  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education.  By  Richard  E.  Thurs- 
FiELD.  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1945.  360,  xlvp.  $3.75.) 

The  greatest  single  record  of  educational  thought  and  practice  in  the 
United  States  and,  indeed,  in  the  world  for  the  years  1855-1881,  or  perhaps 
for  any  similar  span  of  years,  is  Henry  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Education,  Barnard's  other  contributions  to  education  in  his  own  country 
would  have  assured  him  a  place  high  on  the  list  of  American  educational 
leaders  of  his  time.  His  Journal  of  Education^  his  own  personal  achievement, 
entitles  him  to  a  place  high  on  the  list  of  educational  leaders  of  all  times. 

There  are  few  American  historians  who  have  not  examined  the  thirty-one 
massive  volumes  of  the  Journal^  which  has  long  been  one  of  the  starting 
points  of  inquiry  for  specialists  in  the  history  of  American  education.  And 
it  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  them  all.  While  the  historical  scientist 
has  recognized  it  as  a  rich  well  of  information  on  educational  and  related 
social  affairs  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  his  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  the  contents  lying  outside  of  his  own  special  interest  of  the  moment  has 
been  no  doubt  frequently  very  incomplete.  And,  until  Thursfield's  book 
appeared  such  matters  as  the  launching  and  promotion  of  the  Journal^  as 
well  as  that  of  its  influence  upon  educational  thought  and  developments 
in  the  United  States,  were  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  author  has  thus 
given  us  a  much  needed  study  and  one  of  great  merit.  Research  workers  in 
the  history  of  education  will  profit  most  by  his  labors. 

Thursfield's  was  not  a  minor  undertaking.  He  attempted,  he  says,  to 
portray  the  contributions  of  the  Journal  "in  the  development  of  a  profes- 
sion, in  the  transmission  of  educational  ideas  from  Europe,  in  expanding 
and  shaping  the  eclectic  structure  of  American  education,  in  continuing  and 
modifying  the  American  educational  tradition,  and  in  effecting  social 
change"  (p.  7).  The  result  deserves  high  praise. 
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The  txx>k  has  six  chapters:  (i)  the  establishing  and  financing  of  the 
Journal^  (2}  its  editorial  policy,  scope,  and  scholarship,  (3)  the  Journal  as  a 
record  of  American  education,  (4)  the  Journal  as  a  record  of  European 
education,  (5)  its  professional  leadership  and  services,  and  (6)  its  place  in 
American  education.  The  Appendix  contains  (i)  bibliographical  informa^ 
tion  on  the  various  issues  and  series,  and  (2)  identification  of  the  authors  of 
anonymous  articles.  The  latter  will  be  especially  useful  to  users  of  the 
Journal.  There  is  a  good  index. 

The  study  is  very  fully  documented.  The  author  made  effective  use  of  the 
Barnard  manuscripts  in  the  Monroe  collection  at  New  York  University  as 
well  as  of  the  24,000  pages  of  the  Journal  itself.  The  book  is  remarkably 
free  from  typographical  errors.  Here  and  there  some  lack  of  smoothness  in 
diction,  particularly  in  the  earlier  chapters,  is  noticeable.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a  minor  matter. 

Many  important  things  that  men  have  done  were  not  intended  by  them. 
Thursfield  apparently  set  out  to  write  a  biography  of  Barnard  and  found, 
as  that  study  progressed,  that  "a  full  account  of  the  Journal  within  the 
biography  would  result  in  poor  proportions"  (p.  8).  Thus  we  shall  have  two 
treatises  upon  Barnard  instead  of  one.  The  scholarly  character  of  the  first 
gives  promise  of  an  equally  scholarly  biography. 

There  will  inevitably  be  some  overlapping  of  material  in  these  books.  In 
treating  the  Journal^  the  author  gives  us  many  glimpses  into  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  social  philosophy  of  Barnard.  However,  he  has  succeeded  well  in 
keeping  the  Journal  always  in  the  foreground,  although  the  editor  lives 
through  the  pages  as  he  labors  to  improve  the  teaching  profession  and, 
through  it,  the  schools  of  the  nation.  Barnard's  Journal  knew  no  state  lines. 
It  was  American  in  plan  and,  to  a  large  degree,  in  practice.  But  it  brought 
to  the  service  of  the  nation  and  its  schools  the  experience  of  the  world,  past 
and  contemporary.  Thursfield  is  of  the  opinion  that,  particularly  through 
its  numerous  influential  contributors  and  subscribers,  it  had  a  significant 
influence  upon  our  educational  developments,  and  the  evidence  he  presents 
seems  to  justify  that  opinion.  He  has  told  the  story  of  the  Journal^  and  he 
has  told  it  well. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  James  Mulhern 


A  History  of  Education,  By  James  Mulhern.  (New  York:  Ronald  Press, 
1946.  647  p.  $4.50.) 

This  book,  representing  the  fruits  of  twenty  years  of  teaching  and  re- 
search, is  written  in  a  style  that  is  always  clear  and  vigorous,  and  frequently 
entertaining.  Copious  references  attest  to  the  scholarly  nature  of  the  work. 

Chapter  One  presents  the  author's  viewpoint.  "At  all  times,  and  in  every 
society,  education  has  been  the  preserver  of  social  institutions.  When  funda^ 
mental  changes  of  an  economic,  political,  social,  or  religious  nature  occurred 
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in  society,  formal  education,  because  of  the  long  tradition  back  of  it,  tended 
to  lag  behind  and  to  retain  old  practices  which,  because  of  social  change, 
had  lost  their  earlier  meaning  and  value." 

"The  past  has  always  been,  and  it  continues  to  be  today,  a  living,  active, 
dynamic  force."  .  .  .  "Every  present  has  been  and  every  present  will  be,  a 
culmination  of  its  past."  .  .  .  "In  the  building  of  the  better  world,  the 
teachers  of  the  future  will  take  a  prominent  part.  While  thinking  forward, 
they  must  constantly  look  back  to  the  course  of  social  and  educational 
evolution  in  the  past,  so  that  they  may  not  lose  that  sense  of  direction, 
without  which  no  one  can  say  whether  or  not  the  next  step  is  a  step  forward 
or  a  step  backward.  What  the  direction  has  been,  history  reveals.  What  it 
will  be  tomorrow,  the  historian  ought  to  be  able  to  predict." 

One  might  add  that  the  school  itself,  especially  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school,  cannot  directly  transform  society.  That  is  the  task  of 
intelligent  adult  leaders. 

In  Part  I  the  author  devoted  five  chapters,  about  280  pages,  to  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  pre-literate  peoples,  Egyptian  society,  ancient  Indian  society, 
Graeco-Roman  society,  medieval  society.  The  inclusion  of  ancient  Indian 
society  and  education  is  a  valuable  innovation,  for  while  Indian  civiliza- 
tion may  not  have  influenced  Western  culture  much,  it  presents  the  com- 
plete cycle  of  the  rise,  flowering,  and  decay  of  a  great  culture.  One  may 
well  ponder  what  was  the  cause  of  its  decline. 

In  Part  II  the  author  attempts  the  difficult  task  of  condensing  into  two 
chapters,  about  70  pages,  the  social  changes  in  western  Europe  between 
1300  and  1800,  and  the  educational  theories  and  practices  of  five  centuries. 
He  takes  his  reader,  as  it  were,  on  an  airplane  trip  across  the  continent. 
If  the  passenger  has  some  familiarity  with  the  ground,  he  will  enjoy  the 
sweep  of  the  panorama;  if  he  does  not  have  it,  he  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
bewildered. 

Part  III  devotes  five  chapters,  about  200  pages,  to  social  and  educational 
change  from  the  French  Revolution  until  modem  times.  Since  the  plane  is 
traveling  more  slowly,  the  professor's  passenger  is  likely  to  carry  away  more 
definite  impressions  of  landmarks. 

Part  IV  comprises  two  chapters,  about  125  pages,  one  dealing  with  social, 
economic,  and  intellectual  changes  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  other  with 
recent  educational  changes  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  book 
closes  with  a  report  of  an  International  Education  Assembly  held  in  1944 
which  undertook  to  define  "a  free  society"  and  to  formulate  educational 
principles  for  it. 

While  the  reviewer's  viewpoint  is  somewhat  different— he  does  not  fully 
accept  the  economic  interpretation  of  history,  and  he  believes  that  the 
author  has  slighted  the  Renaissance— he  congratulates  his  colleague  on  his 
achievement,  a  history  of  education  that  is  related  chapter  by  chapter  to 
the  history  of  Western  thought. 

Temple  University  Ralph  Dornfeld  Owen 
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Woman  as  Force  in  History:  A  Study  in  Traditions  and  Realities.  By  Mary 
R.  Beard.  (New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1946.  viii,368  p.  I3.50.) 

The  writing  of  history  has  been  difficult  enough  at  best,  through  the  long 
years  of  recorded  time,  what  with  the  incomplete  scope  of  the  source  mate- 
rials and  the  incapacity  of  any  one  historian  to  throw  off  the  limitations  of 
environment  and  heredity  and  to  achieve  an  unbiased  presentation.  When 
to  these  handicaps  is  added  a  century-long  blindness  with  respect  to  the 
functioning  of  women  in  history,  as  in  the  years  following  Blackstone,  the 
record  must  be  yet  farther  from  reality.  This  book  is  concerned  with  the 
third  of  these  handicaps  and  apparently  was  written  with  two  practical 
objects  in  view:  (i)  to  expose  thoroughly  the  fiction  endorsed  by  Blackstone 
in  1765,  that  women  have  been  a  subject  sex  throughout  history,  and  (2)  to 
inspire  the  exploitation  today  of  woman's  talents  in  contributing  to  the 
building  of  a  less  destructive  world.  Women  through  the  ages,  Mrs.  Beard 
observes,  have  been  "in  the  main  [note  the  qualification]  on  the  side  of 
civilization  in  the  struggle  with  barbarism"  (p.  131). 

In  the  first  of  these  objects  the  author  has  succeeded.  She  carries  her 
readers  through  ancient  times  up  to  the  present,  glimpsing  in  each  period 
numbers  of  its  people  who  admittedly  were  outstanding  and  yet  were 
women.  The  fiction  of  perpetual  subjection  is  disproved  by  reference  to  such 
historical  realities  as  economic,  social,  and  political  institutions.  In  law, 
religion,  learning,  and  war  also,  the  ranks  of  leaders  included  women.  The 
fields  of  relative  importance  of  members  of  the  sex  varied,  of  course,  in 
different  places  and  times.  The  degree  of  their  legal  recognition  fluctuated 
also,  for  the  true  story  is  far  from  the  simple  "up  from  slavery"  recital 
effectively  popularized  by  some  women's-rights  orators. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  single  influence  in  fixing  the  dogma  of  age-old 
subjection  was  that  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  son  of  a  silk-shopkeeper, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  a  landed  gendeman.  He  failed  at  the  practice 
of  law  but  succeeded  as  the  writer  of  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England^ 
which  became  a  popular  text  because  not  too  learned  or  hedged  about  with 
qualifying  statements.  Blackstone  was  "a  foe  of  reforming  radicals" 
(p.  81),  and  was  committed  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  old  conunon  law, 
having  no  great  liking  for  the  ways  in  which  provisions  of  that  law  might 
be  ofiFset  by  equity  and  by  parliamentary  acts.  As  respects  married  women 
under  common  law,  Blackstone  taught  that  "the  very  being  or  legal  ex- 
istence of  the  woman  is  suspended  during  the  marriage  or  at  least  is  in- 
corporated and  consolidated  into  that  of  the  husband"  (pp.  78-79).  This 
passage,  first  appearing  in  his  first  volume  in  1765,  was  seized  upon  during 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  other 
protagonists  of  rights  for  women,  who  issued  a  clarion  call  for  female 
emancipation.  Neither  they,  nor  the  generations  of  American  lawyers  to 
whom  Blackstone  served  as  a  substitute  for  more  formal  legal  training, 
were  likely  to  note  in  what  respects  Blackstone's  assertions  needed  qualifi- 
cation or  were  criticized  by  British  jurists.  They  did  not  go  back  to  original 
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sources  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  married  women  under  Roman  and  other 
laws.  Nor  did  most  of  them  investigate  whether  women  in  reality  had 
enjoyed  wide  privileges  technically  illegal.  Their  call  was  for  a  rise  to  free- 
dom rather  than  a  return  to  it. 

Mrs.  Beard  evidently  believes  that  the  future  of  mankind  might  be  more 
promising  if  more  historians  would  quit  slighting  or  ignoring  the  fact  that 
women  have  been  a  force  in  history,  and  if  women  themselves  would  wake 
to  the  implications  of  their  own  record,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  family  in  the  state.  However,  does  the  author  really  expect 
to  widen  greatly  the  knowledge  of  more  than  a  few  women  leaders  concern- 
ing themselves,  and  thus  to  inspire  much  wider  use  of  their  talents?  If  the 
manner  of  presentation  used  by  her  be  the  gauge  of  the  answer,  it  seems  to 
be  negative.  The  diction  and  organization  are  definitely  those  of  the 
scholar,  more  than  of  the  popular  propagandist.  To  this  reviewer  it  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  great  body  of  special  knowledge  acquired  by  the  author 
is  unlikely  to  win  the  wide  application  it  merits. 

Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania  Jeannette  P.  Nichols 


Pennsylvania  Dutch  American  Folk  Art.  By  Henry  Kauffkcan.  (New  York 
and  London:  American  Studio  Books,  1946.  31  p. — 135  p.  of  plates, 
some  in  color.  $5.75.) 

In  this  volume,  the  ever-growing  bibliography  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  art 
and  culture  is  provided  with  an  effective  introduction.  Examination  of  the 
selected  bibliography  included  in  its  opening  pages  may  suggest  that  with 
such  varied  discussion  of  its  different  aspects  as  is  already  available,  there 
is  no  great  need  for  a  book  like  this.  Yet  it  has  individual  merits  of  its  own 
which  will  assure  it  a  useful  and  constructive  r61e  in  attracting  still  further 
collectors  and  students  of  the  history  of  American  art  to  begin  and  continue 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  art. 

The  text  pages  contain  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  background  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch;  a  discussion  of  the  patterns  and  motifs  most  char- 
acteristic  of  this  essentially  functional,  craftsman's  art;  and  sections  dealing 
with  its  architecture,  furniture,  pottery  and  glass,  metal  and  textile  work, 
and  the  arts  of  writing  and  illumination.  Throughout,  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  useful  nature  of  the  objects  under  discussion,  a  point  of  view  which  is 
not  without  value  in  the  study  of  a  culture  which  is  sometimes  considered 
primarily  for  its  plunder  value  to  the  modern  interior  decorator  or  period- 
minded  architect  rather  than  as  a  significant  and  important  development 
in  its  own  right.  This  the  historian  of  American  civilization  will  welcome  in  a 
work  intended  as  this  one  is,  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  material 
considered,  though  possibly  not  without  a  sigh  that  more  is  not  provided 
in  the  way  of  chronology  and  at  least  an  indication  of  documentary  sources. 
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It  is  in  the  illustrations,  however,  that  the  most  useful  portion  of  the 
book  is  to  be  found.  These  are  excellent  half-tones  for  the  most  part,  with 
some  drawings  of  individual  decorative  motifs,  and  four  plates  in  full  color. 
The  arrangement  of  the  cuts  on  the  plate  pages  is  informal,  but  they  are  so 
disposed  as  to  make  for  ease  in  observation  and  study  and  with  juxtaposi- 
tions that  are  well  conceived  to  attract  and  intrigue.  General  views  of 
ensembles  are  given,  along  with  detailed  studies  of  individual  objects  from 
many  private  collections  as  well  as  museums,  the  result  being  to  give  about 
as  well  as  could  be  the  sense  of  the  object  in  its  proper  setting.  Nearly  two- 
hundred  and  seventy-five  cuts  in  all  make  this  selection  of  pictures  a 
thorough-going  overview  of  the  material  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  art  and  an 
unusually  satisfactory  visual  introduction  to  its  charm  and  attractiveness. 
The  titles  in  the  bibliography  cited  above  would  likewise  constitute  a 
modest  but  indispensable  library  for  one  seeking  to  inform  himself  further 
about  the  field  in  general.  Many  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  know  more  after 
the  preliminary  acquaintance  established  through  the  medium  of  this 
volume. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  David  M.  Robb 


Fruits  of  an  Active  Life:  fFilliam  Penn.  Selections  and  Introductory  Essays 
by  William  Wistar  Comfort  and  Isaac  Sharp  less.  (Philadelphia: 
Friends  Book  Store,  1945.  |i.oo.) 

This  work  by  two  former  Presidents  of  Haverford  College  is  a  companion 
to  Penn's  own  Fruits  of  Solitude  and  consists  of  three  parts:  maxims  or 
reflexions  on  religion,  morals,  government,  and  toleration;  an  essay  by 
President  Sharpless  on  the  practical  character  of  Penn's  mysticism;  and 
special  selections  from  the  writings  of  Penn. 

The  first  part,  consisting  of  the  maxims  chosen  by  President  Comfort, 
shows  us  Penn  the  literateur  in  a  form  that  is  characteristically  one  with  his 
age.  These  sayings  reveal  a  writer  capable  of  the  bon  mot  whose  ideas  are 
decidedly  not  second-rate.  The  editor  has  carefully  noted  the  writings  of 
Penn  from  which  these  selections  are  drawn. 

The  second  part,  President  Sharpless'  essay,  a  short  but  illuminating  bit 
on  the  religious  writings  of  the  Founder,  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
in  all  his  work  Penn  was  ever  conscious  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
this  consciousness  of  the  Lord's  direction  in  literary  and  practical  affairs 
constitutes  his  "practical"  mysticism. 

The  third  part  contains  longer  passages  from  letters,  and  several  of  the 
Founder's  prayers. 

This  is  a  useful  book. 

Blue  Belly  Pennsylvania  John  Joseph  Stoudt 
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George  Alfred  Townsend.  One  of  Delaware's  Outstanding  Writers,  By  Ruth- 
anna  Hindes.  (Wilmington,  Delaware:  privately  printed,  1946.  72  p. 
$2.50.) 

George  Alfred  Tovmsend  is  a  master's  thesis  in  English  which  has  been 
privately  printed  by  the  author.  It  reveals  a  definite  talent  for  searching 
out  the  little  known  facts  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  biographer  or 
historian's  treatment  of  his  subject.  Apparently  most  of  the  likely  sources 
have  been  examined  and  a  good  deal  has  been  uncovered  on  this  lesser 
known  contemporary  of  John  Hay  and  Henry  M.  Stanley.  To  the  author, 
Townsend  is  of  primary  interest  as  a  Delaware  poet  and  novelist,  while  from 
a  broader  viewpoint  his  greatest  achievements  may  have  been  as  a  corre- 
spondent in  Washington,  New  York,  and  Europe.  There  is  much  in  the 
thesis  which  teases  the  imagination  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  author  wiU 
pursue  her  subject  into  the  larger  subject  of  Townsend's  place  in  American 
journalism.  Careful  polishing  of  the  style  and  careful  editing  of  the  manu- 
script  would  have  improved  the  whole. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  R.  Jean  Brownlee 

Cultural  historians  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  a  new  publication  has  ap- 
peared which  will  provide  information  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  inedicine. 
The  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  the  Allied  Sciences  was  begun 
in  January,  1946,  and  will  be  published  quarterly  by  Henry  Schuman.  The 
Journal  is  edited  by  Dr.  George  Rosen,  the  well-known  medical  historian, 
who  is  assisted  by  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht,  Max  H.  Fisch,  John  F.  Fulton 
and  Josiah  C.  Trent.  An  impressive  board  of  American  and  foreign  consult- 
ing editors  has  been  chosen  to  deal  with  contributions  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  first  issue  consists  of  183  pages  of  articles  and  reviews,  a  likely 
indication  of  what  is  to  come.  An  imposing  format  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  magazine. 

The  keynote  of  the  new  publication  is  sounded  by  Dr.  Rosen  in  his 
editorial  opening  the  series,  "What  is  Past,  is  Prologue."  The  purpose  of  the 
Journal  is  to  provide  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  medicine  in  the 
past  to  the  public,  to  physicians,  and  to  historians  in  general.  In  the 
prospectus,  the  editors  remind  the  medical  profession  that  often  successful 
methods  have  been  employed  in  historic  times,  then  ignored  or  forgotten, 
only  to  be  rediscovered  recently.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Journal  is  to 
recall  these  older  methods  and  theories,  in  order  to  save  the  profession  the 
trouble  of  having  to  do  again  what  has  already  been  done.  Somewhere  hidden 
in  the  volumes  of  medical  literature  published  since  ancient  times  may  be 
dues  to  the  solution  of  present  medical  problems.  Unpublished  manuscripts 
may  present  new  outlooks  on  old  puzzles.  The  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Medicine^  therefore,  is  more  than  a  descriptive  historical  bulletin.  It  is  a 
magazine  of  applied  history— providing  a  new  purpose  for  historical  studies. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Phylus  Allen 
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The  JFhiie  Roots  of  Peace.  By  Paul  A.  W.  Wallace.  (Philadelphia:  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1946.  x,  58  p.  |2.oo.) 

In  his  latest  publication,  Paul  Wallace  turns  from  the  mature  Iroquois 
League  of  Conrad  Weiser's  day  to  the  period  «nd  circumstances  of  its  birth 
in  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  or  earlier.  Although  much  is  known  of  the 
later  history  of  the  Confederacy,  the  tradition  of  its  genesis  has  for  genera^ 
tions  been  told  only  within  the  confines  of  the  Long  House.  In  recent  years, 
however,  officials  of  the  League  have  allowed  the  D^^anawidah  legend  to 
be  set  down  in  writing,  and  the  several  versions  have  now  been  combined 
by  Doctor  Wallace  in  a  narrative  of  great  power  and  wisdom. 

When  the  Dutch  and  French  arrived  in  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
they  found  the  original  members  of  the  League  largely  confined,  in  territory 
and  influence,  to  the  limits  of  northern  New  York  State.  Within  the  space 
of  a  few  generations,  however,  the  Five  Nations  conquered  a  number  of  the 
adjacent  tribes,  and  brought  the  remainder  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Confederacy.  During  this  period  and  later,  the  Iroquois  attempted  re- 
peatedly to  establish  amicable  relations  with  the  French  but  to  no  avail. 
The  five  confederated  tribes  then  allied  themselves  with  the  British,  thereby 
profoundly  affecting  the  future  history  of  the  New  World. 

The  power  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  based  less  upon  military 
force,  although  that  was  considerable,  than  upon  statesmanship  and  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  peace.  League  leadership,  in  turn,  was 
implemented  by  a  deep-rooted  will  to  peace  among  the  common  people. 
''The  peace  incentive,"  according  to  the  author,  ''was  a  complex  thing, 
rooted  in  many  motives,  chief  of  which  were  three:  the  example  of  the  two 
culture  heroes;  a  unique  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  peace  itself;  and 
a  set  of  symbols  that  seized  the  imagination  and  so  gave  interpretation  and 
example  a  power  to  drive  the  human  will." 

The  native  account  of  the  founding  of  the  League  is  embodied  in  the 
legend  of  D^^anawidah.  Sent  on  earth  by  the  Master  of  Life  to  bring  peace 
to  mankind,  Deganawidah  and  his  spokesman,  Hiawatha,  after  overcoming 
many  obstacles,  induced  the  warring  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas  and  Senecas  to  adopt  their  scheme  of  confederation.  The  concept 
of  peace  taught  by  the  two  culture  heroes  was  not  a  negative  thing,  the 
mere  absence  of  war  or  the  interval  between  wars.  Rather  peace  was  the 
law.  Peace  "was  thought  of  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of  its  component  ele- 
ments; as  Health  and  Reason  (soundness  of  body  and  sanity  of  mind).  Law 
(justice  codified  to  meet  individual  cases),  and  Authority  (which  gives  con- 
fidence that  justice  will  prevail)." 

The  power  and  permanence  of  the  Confederacy  was  made  real  to  the 
Iroquois  through  the  symbol  of  the  Great  White  Pine.  In  brief,  the  tree 
signified  the  law  (the  constitution),  which  expressed  the  terms  of  their 
union.  Its  branches  represented  the  protection  found  in  union  under  the 
shadow  of  the  law.  The  roots  signified  the  extension  of  the  law  to  embrace 
all  mankind.  The  eagle,  perched  at  the  top,  symbolized  the  vigilance  by 
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which  the  League  must  be  defended.  Finally,  the  cavern  beneath  the  roots 
represented  the  place  in  which  the  weapons  of  war  would  be  cast,  and  the 
Tree  of  the  Great  Peace  replaced  over  it. 

This  beautiful  little  book  on  the  scheme  of  union  devised  so  long  ago  by 
preliterate  statesmen  in  the  forests  of  the  Northeast,  provides  stimulating 
reading  to  all  thoughtful  persons  of  today.  May  they,  as  did  the  reviewer, 
derive  from  it  renewed  hope  for  the  planting  of  another  Tree  of  the  Great 
Peace,  beneath  whose  branches  the  nations  of  the  modern  world  can  gather 
in  security  and  concord. 

Harrisiurgy  Pennsylvania  C.  E.  Schaeffer 


David  Rittenhouse:  Astronomer-Patrioty  1232-1296.  By  Edward  Ford. 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1946.  viii,  226  p. 
I2.50.) 

Probably  within  a  year  the  two-hundred-inch  telescope  at  Mt.  Palomar, 
California,  will  be  in  operation,  the  latest  stage  in  an  evolution  begun  in 
1783.  It  was  then  that  the  first  real  astronomical  observatory  in  the  United 
States  was  erected  on  a  plot  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Arch 
Streets  in  Philadelphia  by  David  Rittenhouse.  Yet  so  little  is  generally 
known  of  the  work  of  this  great  scientist  and  statesman  that  the  recent 
third  edition  of  Edward  Pendray's  excellent  Meny  Mirrors  and  StarSy  which 
devotes  considerable  space  to  an  instrumental  history  of  American  astron- 
omy,  still  fails  to  mention  Rittenhouse  and  erroneously  credits  the  short- 
lived observatory  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  built  in  1 831,  as  the 
first  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  literature  on  Rittenhouse  has  been  limited  and  widely  scattered, 
many  writers  have  neglected  him.  In  1932,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth  was  celebrated  in  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  groups.  There  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  Rittenhouse  material  and  a  series  of  meetings  at  which  various 
papers  were  presented.  Despite  the  plans  made  to  publish  these  papers  and 
the  availability  of  funds,  the  book  has  never  appeared. 

At  last,  150  years  after  his  death  in  1796,  an  adequate  biography  of 
Rittenhouse  has  been  issued  as  one  of  the  admirable  Pennsylvania  Lives  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  In  writing  it,  Mr.  Ford  has  gone  to 
many  sources,  which  are  listed  in  a  bibliographical  note  that  gives  some 
indication  of  the  labor  he  has  put  upon  it. 

American  history  contains  the  records  of  many  men  who,  self-educated, 
have  reached  positions  of  prominence;  the  career  of  David  Rittenhouse  is 
as  remarkable  as  any.  He  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  the  township 
of  Norriton,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  parents  tried  to  teach  him  the  ways 
of  farming.  Perhaps  the  greatest  influence  on  young  David  was  an  uncle 
for  whom  he  was  named  and  from  whom,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  inherited 
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a  fine  chest  of  tools  and  some  books,  including  an  English  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  Newton's  Principia.  This  seems  to  have  aroused  his  interest 
in  astronomy  and  science.  When  he  was  seventeen,  his  father  wisely  gave  up 
the  effort  to  make  him  into  a  farmer  and  helped  set  him  up  in  his  own  shop 
as  a  dockmaker. 

Forty  of  his  clocks  are  extant,  ranging  from  simple  one--day  affairs  to  the 
elaborate  George  W.  Childs  clock  at  Drexel  Institute.  An  even  finer  example 
of  his  mechanical  skill  is  the  orrery  which  he  built  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  which  became  one  of  the  most  famous  sights  of  colonial 
Philadelphia.  When  this  was  restored  in  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1932,  it 
accurately  indicated  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  August  of  that  year. 

But  Rittenhouse  was  much  more  than  a  mechanic  and  instrument  maker. 
He  surveyed  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  called  to  settle  the 
old  controversy  concerning  the  New  York-Massachusetts  boundary.  As  an 
astronomer,  he  made  important  observations  of  comets,  eclipses,  and  the 
transit  of  Venus.  Even  before  the  birth  of  Fraunhofer,  to  whom  the  credit 
is  usually  given,  he  discovered  the  principle  of  the  diffraction  grating. 

In  the  stirring  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  served  when  needed.  Engineer 
of  public  works  during  the  American  Revolution,  an  active  Whig,  member 
of  the  assembly,  trustee  of  the  Loan  Office  and  state  treasurer,  he  also 
became  the  first  director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  professor  of  astronomy, 
vice-provost  and  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  president  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  (succeeding  Franklin  and  preceding 
Jefferson)  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  All  this  was  accomplished  in 
spite  of  a  natural  shyness  and  generally  poor  health. 

Mr.  Ford  has  given  us  a  well-rounded  picture  of  this  versatile  genius, 
who  emerges  from  his  book  as  a  human  being  for  all  his  greatness.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  the  edition  is  limited  to  one  thousand  copies,  for  Ritten- 
house should  be  far  better  known. 

Schenectady^  New  York  James  Stokley 


Remember  William  Penn  16447-1^44:  A  Tercentenary  Memorial.  Compiled  by 
the  William  Penn  Tercentenary  Committee,  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. (Harrisburg,  1945.  xviii,  251  p.  $2.00.) 

Tributes  to  William  Penn:  A  Tercentenary  Record  16447-1^44,  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
(Harrisburg,  1946.  xii,  128  p.)^ 

When  Governor  Edward  Martin  issued  a  Proclamation  calling  all  citizens 
to  honor  the  founder  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  when  a  special  Tercentenary 
Conunittee  was  appointed  to  take  action,  and  when  the  general  assembly 
of  the  conunonweaJth  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  its  faith  in  carrying 

1  Copies  nuj  be  had  on  application  to  The  G>mniis8ion. 
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out  the  plans  for  the  Tercentenary  observance,  only  the  enthusiasts  could 
vision  the  far-reaching  extent  to  which  Penn's  birthday  would  be  celebrated. 

To  that  committee  were  appointed  a  dozen  Pennsylvanians.  The  chair- 
man was  the  president  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  three 
other  members  were  vice-presidents,  and  another  a  councilor  of  The 
Society.  Their  office  was  established  in  The  Society's  building.  Close  co- 
operation was  maintained  with  and  received  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission.  A 
host  of  volunteers  sprang  up  to  make  the  Tercentenary  truly  great  and 
significant. 

Now  that  it  is  all  past  and  gone  it  is  wholly  good  and  satisfying  to  know 
that  we  have  in  print  a  memorial  and  a  record  entirely  worthy  of  this 
historic  event.  Those  who  say  "Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  And  our 
fathers  who  begat  us"  will  find  in  these  two  volumes  much  more  than  idle 
praise.  For  Founder  Penn  is  one  of  the  giants  who  walked  across  the  stage 
of  history.  A  study  of  him  yields  rich  rewards.  If  it  were  not  so  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  produce  such  historically  creative  works  as  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  these  two  excellent  books. 

The  memorial  volume  is  a  pot-pourri  delineating  the  man,  his  religion,  his 
contributions  to  the  struggle  for  freedom,  his  political  ideas,  his  approach  to 
the  American  Indians,  his  concerns  most  modern  in  import,  with  a  plentiful 
selection  from  his  voluminous  writings.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
book  are  the  seventy-three  illustrations,  many  of  them  rare  and  all  of  them 
useful  for  both  reader  and  student. 

For  the  record  it  is  most  praiseworthy  of  the  Tercentenary  Committee  to 
conclude  its  work  with  an  account  of  what  happened  in  the  tercentenary 
year  and  most  especially  on  the  date  of  the  anniversary  itself.  Those  who 
attended  the  various  events  will  always  remember  them.  Here  is  speech- 
making  at  its  best  brought  to  life  in  a  book  that  enables  everyone  to  relive 
the  memories  of  the  occasion.  No  finer  array  of  British  and  American 
citizens  and  public  servants  could  be  collected  to  do  honor  to  William  Penn. 
He  himself  would  approve  these  two  books  and  approve  their  being  placed 
in  prominent  places  in  every  man's  library. 

Ovfrirooky  Philadelphia  Richmond  Pearson  Miller 


fFar  Years  with  Jei  Stuart.  By  Lieut.  Colonel  W.  W.  Blacilforo,  CwSlA. 
Introduction  by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman.  (New  York:  Charks 
Scribner's  Sons,  1945.  xvi,  322  p.  Illustrated.  $3.00.) 

Although  it  is  over  eighty  years  since  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  tke 
publication  of  memoirs,  war  letters,  and  biographical  studies  constaatlT 
attests  the  interest  and  fascination  which  the  American  Civil  War  has  far 
readers  throughout  the  country.  Colonel  Blackford's  fresh  and  ini 
/Far  Years  with  Jet  Stuart  is  no  exception. 
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William  Willis  Blackford,  a  native  Virginian,  was  thirty  years  old  when 
the  struggle  began.  He  was  then  associated  with  his  father-in-law.  Governor 
Wyndham  Robertson,  in  the  business  of  mining  the  material  for  plaster  of 
Paris.  Though  opposed  to  slavery  and  secession,  Blackford,  convinced  that 
trouble  was  coming,  "took  active  steps  to  raise  a  cavalry  company"  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lived.  He  says  that  this  was  done  "after  the 
John  Brown  affair/'  but  gives  the  date  of  his  commission  as  a  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  as  April  28,  1859,  six  months  before  the  raid.  He  voted  against 
secession,  but  after  the  call  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  troops,  he  took 
his  stand  "with  the  South  in  her  mad  scheme,  right  or  wrong."  Soon  after- 
ward his  troop  marched  to  Richmond  where  it  became  a  part  of  the  First 
Virginia  Cavalry  conunanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

Just  before  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Blackford  became  regimental 
adjutant  and  several  months  later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  and 
assumed  command  of  his  company.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  because  of  a  re- 
organization of  the  army  and  because  he  could  not  "solicit  votes  among 
the  private  soldiers"  Blackford  lost  his  conunission,  but  was  at  once  com- 
missioned a  captain  of  Engineers  and  soon  afterward  was  assigned  to  duty 
on  Stuart's  staff  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until  the  winter  of  1863-64, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  major  and  later  lieutenant  colonel  and  assigned 
to  the  newly  constituted  First  Engineer  Regiment. 

Throughout  his  military  career  Blackford  served  in  Virginia,  participat- 
ing in  all  important  battles  from  the  first  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox,  with 
the  exception  of  Chancellorsville,  from  which  he  was  absent  on  account 
of  sickness.  His  long  service  as  a  member  of  Stuart's  official  family  gave 
him  intimate  glimpses  of  the  near  and  the  great  who  called  at  cavalry 
headquarters.  As  a  result  we  have  several  striking  portraits  of  Lee,  Jackson, 
and  Stuart.  A.  P.  Hill  is  hardly  mentioned;  Longstreet,  apparently  not 
friendly,  is  characterized  "as  a  man  of  limited  capacity  who  acquired  a 
reputation  for  wisdom  by  never  saying  anything."  Jackson  in  his  "thread- 
bare, faded,  semi-military  suit,  with  a  disreputable  old  V.M.L  cap  drawn 
down  over  his  eyes"  that,  however,  "lit  up  on  occasions  with  great  expres- 
sion" presented  "a  strong  contrast  to  the  dashing  appearance  and  splendid 
mount  of  Stuart  and  his  staff,  all  in  full  Confederate  gray  uniforms,  cocked 
felt  hats  with  long  black  plumes,  and  high  cavalry  boots." 

The  author  had  the  average  civilian  soldier's  antipathy  to  West  Pointers, 
basing  his  attitude  largely  on  clashes  or  disagreements  with  individual 
graduates  and  without  giving  any  credit  to  the  great  majority  who  per- 
formed satisfactorily  and  without  considering  the  more  frequent  failures  of 
civilian  soldiers.  His  argument  against  West  Pointers  is  perhaps  epitomized 
in  his  statement:  "To  a  man  of  real  talent  such  an  education  for  war  is 
certainly  an  advantage,  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  makes  many  men  of 
moderate  ability  so  conceited  that  when  placed  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility nothing  will  convince  them  that  they  can  act  unwisely."  He  supports 
his  argument  by  declaring:  "Lee  would  have  been  a  great  general  without 
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West  Point  .  .  .  and  so  with  Stuart,  Jackson  and  others.  .  .  ."  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  West  Pointers  ever  since  the  Mexican  War,  where 
many  of  them  served  in  subordinate  capacities  with  distinction,  have  been 
in  the  van  of  American  military  leadership.  Such  training  is  not  a  sine  qud 
non  of  success,  but  experience  has  proved  that  the  products  of  West  Point 
have  set  a  high  standard  of  performance. 

Blackford  served  with  Stuart  until  the  early  part  of  1 864,  when  he  became 
a  full-fledged  engineer  officer.  After  that  his  life  "was  a  quiet  one  in  com- 
parison  to  that  (he)  had  previously  led,  but  pleasant  enough."  It  so  con- 
tinued until  Appomattox.  The  book  ends  with  an  account  of  the  author's 
return  home  after  the  surrender. 

An  introduction  to  this  book  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Freeman  includes  a  biographi- 
cal  sketch  of  Blackford  and  some  information  on  the  history  of  the  writing 
and  preparation  of  the  manuscript  which  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 
Dr.  Freeman  thinks  it  was  written  about  1896,  some  thirty  years  after  the 
events  narrated,  but  "the  precision  of  statement  and  unpremeditated 
clarity  of  detail  suggest  a  date  of  composition  considerably  prior."  In  any 
case  this  vivid,  interesting,  and  vital  account  of  the  author's  experiences 
and  contacts  during  his  military  service  in  Virginia  constitutes  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  long  shelf  of  books  relating  to  the  War  between  the  States. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  appendix  containing  a  "Roster  of  Stuart's 
Staff"  and  a  "  Roster"  of  the  Engineer  troops  of  the  Confederacy.  There  is 
a  good  index,  together  with  several  illustrations  and  "A  Pocket  Map  used 
by  General  Stuart." 

Locust  Valley^  New  York  Thobcas  Robson  Hay 
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Flagg,  Josiah  Foster,  of  Boston,  390 

Flagg,  Josiah  Foster,  390-391 ;  autobiograph- 
ical note,  421-422;  extracts  from  diary  of, 
391-392;  letters  to  John  Foster  Brewster 

Fla^,  L^dia  Craft.  See  Gummere,  Lyvfia 

Cmt  Flagg  (Mrs.  Hennr  V.  Gnmmere) 
Fla^,  Maria,  400;  letter  from  Josiah  Foster 

FGgg»  39^393 
Flagg,  Mary  Waterman  Jackson  (Mrs.  John 

I^ter  Brewster  Flaffi),  393, 406, 421-422; 

letters  from  Josiah  Foster  flagg,  392r-393, 

420-421 
Flags^  Phila.  emphasizes,  during  Gvil  War, 

Fletcher,  Elizabeth,  37011 

Flour,  197,  198,  199,  413;  regulation  of  sale, 

American  Revolution,  248--250,  251 
Foner,  Philip  S.,  ed..  The  Complete  Writings 

of  Thomas  Paine,  rev.,  328-331 
Ford,  Edward,  David  Rittenhouse:  Astron- 

omer-Patriot,  1732-17^,  rev.,  44^443 
Ford,  Philip.  350»,  351 ;  letter  from  Ann  (Jay, 

351-352;  letter  from  John  Kealy^  366-367; 

letter  to  Edward  Mann  for  WiUiam  Penn, 

567-372;  pr6cis  of  letter  to  Edward  Mann 

for  William  Penn,  349, 372 
Foreman,  Grant,  The  Last  Trek  of  the  Indians, 

rev.,  3^9-341 
ForestaUmff,  243-244 
Forney,  John  W.,  38;  founds  Press,  64 
Forrest,  Thomas,  322 
Forsyth,  Robert,  292 
Fort  Delaware,  9-10 
Fort  MifHin,  9-10 
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Fort  Pickens,  17 

Fort  Sumter,  3, 4, 15,  17 

Fort  WiUon,  300 

Forth,  Albinia  Vane  (Mrs.  John  Forth),  2^^ 

Forth,  John,  363 

Founding  Fathers,  relation  to  nativism,  157 

Fowey.  ship,  304 

Fox,  George,  35411, 3SS»f  357, 359»,  37ow 
Fox,  Mafgaret  Fell  (Mrs.  George  Fox).  See 
Fell,  Mafgaret  Askew  (Mrs.  Thomas  Fell) 
France:  and  American  Revolution,  191,  192- 

I93>  I97f  201-004;  liberal  ideals  in,  105; 
Gouveneur  Morns  on. '205 

Francis,  Russell  £.,  "Tne  Religious  Revival 
of  1858  in  Philadelphia,"  52-77 

Frankfotxi  Arsenal,  10 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  98,  115,  116,  274,  300; 
yf  Benjamin  Franklin  Reader^  ed.  by  Good- 
man, rev.,  131-332;  compared  with  Ben- 
iamin  Rush,  iii;  deposits  money  for 
Robert  Morris,  20011;  finances  Rush's  trip 
to  Paris.  79 

Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  PennsyU 
vania.  World  War  II  documents  in,  176 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  prospects  for 

(1787),  9? 
Frankbn,  William,  274 

Die  Franxoesische  Revolution,  ein  wamendes 
Bei spiel,  112 

Free  Ubrary  of  PMladelphia,  World  War  II 
documents  in,  174,  17&-178 

Freeman.  Douglas  Soutnall:  Lee^s  Lieutenants: 
A  Study  in  Command,  rev.,  127-132;  intro. 
to  Blackford's  fVar  Years  with  Jeb  Stuart, 

,    rev..  444-446  . 

French:  in  American  Revolution,  318-319;  in 
California,  404-405 

French  Revolution,  205;  causes  Adams- 
JefFerson  rift,  109 

Friends,  Society  of:  in  France,  112;  in  Ire- 
land, 35^,359»,  361, 369, 370-371 ;  on  Isle 
of  Man,  352^;  management  of  Bettering 
House,  162;  and  MarsiUac,  112, 116;  mem- 
bers  interested  in  problem  of  poor  relief, 
163,  165^,  171 ;  open  almshouse  in  Phila., 
161 ;  organize  Anti-Slavery  Society,  16; 
persecution  of,  353,  355,  357,  364,  367», 
371;  on  revival,  1858,  72;  sponsor  Female 
Society  of  Phila.  for  the  Relief  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor,  163 

Frothingham,  Benjamin,  323 

Fruits  of  an  Active  Life:  WiUiam  Penn,  by 
Comfort  and  Sharpless,  rev.,  439 

Fuel.  See  Coal;  Firewood 

Fuel  Saving  Fund,  167 

Funke.  Anneliese  M.  See  Doll,  Eugene  E.  and 
Funke,  Anneliese  M. 

Fumess,  Horace  Howard,  28n 

"Future  Editorial  PoUcy,"  by  R.  N.  Wil- 
liams, 2nd,  347-348 


Gale,  Captain,  3711 

Gallatin,  Albert:  in  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
258-269;  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  258 

Galvan,  William,  319 

Gambling,  in  San  Francisco,  394, 406-407 

Garcia,  Domingo,  37 

Gardiner^  Edward  Carey,  obituary,  137 

Gardoqm.  <^^^  Joseph  Gardoqui  and  Sons 

Garistage,  380 

Gay,  Ann  (Mrs.  John  Gay),  351,  35911,  363; 
letter  to  Philip  Ford,  3S^^ZS'^ 

Gay,  John,  350,  ZS^,3S^,  353»  3$$^  35^,  2^^'. 
letter  to  WiUiam  Penn,  359-363 

Die  Geissel,  11 2-1 13 

General  Motors  Corporadon,  history  of,  by 
Adams,  rev.,  222-224 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  influence  on  Gallatin, 
259 

George  Alfred  Townsend,  One  of  Delaware's 
Outstanding  fVriters,  by  Hindes,  rev.,  440 

Gerard,  Conrad  Alexandre,  295,  301 

Gerhard,  Benjamin,  26 

Germany:  revolutionary  ideas  in,  1797,  113; 
Russian  administration  of,  212 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  eflPect  on  Phila.,  31-33 

Gibbons,  Charles,  43 

Gibson,  George,  Jr.,  12 

Gibson,  James,  208;  letter  from  Robert 
Morris,  206-207 

Giddings,  Joshua  R.,  57 

Giles,  Edward,  320 

Gilpin,  Joseph,  273 

Gipson,  Lawrence  Henry:  review  of  Graeff*t 
Conrad  ff^eiser,  Pennsylvania  Peacemaker, 
2 1 8-22 1;  review  of  Wallace's  Conrad 
Weiser,  16^6-1760,  Friend  of  Colonist  and 
Mohawk,  218-221 

Girard  House  Hotel,  12,  35 

Gist,  Nathaniel,  290,  292 

Givens,  J.  Harcourt,  344^ 

Gloucester.  Rev.  Mr.,  1 10 

Glover,  John,  285W,  293W,  30611 

Goat  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  399 

Godkin,  E.  L,  150-151, 156 

Godley,  J.  R.,  151,  155 

Gold  Hunter^  ship,  398-402 

Gold  Rush  (1849),  390-422  passim 

Golden  Lion,  London,  England,  372 

Gooch,  William,  37911 

Goodman,  John.  165,  166 

Goodman,  Natnan  G.,  ed.,  A  Benjamin 
Franklin  Reader,  rev.,  331-332 

Gouldney,  Henry,  360^ 

Gout,  Rush  to  lecture  on,  105 

Gracff,  Arthur  D.:  Conrad  Weiser,  Pennsyl- 
vania Peacemaker,  rev.,  218-221 ;  rev.  of 
fValks  in  Reading  Town,  by  Nolan,  34 1-342 

Graham  House,  San  Francisco,  4o6r-^,oj 

Grain,  417 

Grand  Union  Thanksgiving  meeting,  44 
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Gras,  N.  S.  B.,  ed,  Baxter's  The  House  of 
Hancock:  Business  in  Boston^  1724-1^7$% 


rev.,  1 20-121 


Grasse,  Francois  Joseph  Paul,  202 
Grasshoppers  (1855),  420-421 
Grattaii,T.  C,  I47,  148,  ^A%  157,  ^59 
Graves,  W.  Brooke,  rev.  of  Swisher's  The 

Growth  «f  Constitutional  Power  in  the  United 

^/tf/r/,  432-434 
Great    Britain:    anti-Union    sentiments   in 

fostered,  158;  relations  with  U.  S.,  1807, 

107 
Great  Central  Fair,  28-30 
Greble,  John  T..  17 
Green,  Enoch,  letter  from  Benjamin  Rush, 

78,  79-80,  85-«7 
Green    Hill   P^esbjtenan  Church  ^x>nsors 

prayer  meetings  ror  omnibus  drivers,  68-69 
Giren.  Jacob,  letter  from  Samuel  Finley,  85 
Greenbacks,  19 
Greene,  Nathanael,  293,  29411, 3^f  3^1, 323, 

324 

Greene,  Mrs.  Nathanael,  305, 308 

Grenada,  284 

Grenville,  George,  on  British  relations  with 
colonies,  107 

Gretch,  Captain,  209 

Griffitts,  Samuel  Powd,  103, 105 

Grog  shops,  55 

Grove,  Jc^,  35811 

The  Growth  of  Constitutional  Power  in  the 
United  States^  by  Swisher,  rev.,  432-434 

Grubby  Isabel,  35011 

Guardians  of  the  Poor,  161,  171 

Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collections  in  The 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsybania,  supple- 
ment, 1 81-184 

Guilford  Court  House,  N.  C,  324 

Gtiiilotine,  205 

Gummere,  Lydia  Craft  Flagg  (Mrs.  Henry 
V.  Gummere),  391 

Gutihe,  Mr.,  296 


Hall,  Edward  S.,  2411 

Hall,  James,  307 

Hall,  John  Elihu,  277,  278 

Hallock,  William,  188,  199^ 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  258,  260,  261,  262,  266, 

268;  biography  of,  by  Schachner,  rev.,  425- 

426 
Hammond,  Andrew  Snape,  188,  189 
Hancock,  John,  letter  from  Robert  Morris, 

187-192 
Hancock  family,  The  House  of  Hancock:  Bust- 

ness  in  Boston^  1724^177$^  by  Baxter,  rev., 

120-121 
Hare,  J.  I.  Qark,  2811 
Hare,  Robert,  265 
Harlem ^  ship,  198^ 


Harris,  Charies,  ZSZ%  35^ 

Harris.  George,  370 

HarrisDurg,  Pa.,  defense  of  in  Gvil  War,  31, 

3^y33 

Harrison,  Charles,  283,  295, 301 

Hartley  (Hartlv),  Thomas,  100 

Hartshome,  Edward,  2811 

Harvard  University,  258 

Hatch,  Mrs^  23 

Havoford  College,  World  War  II  documents 
in,  178 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  279 

Hay,  Thomas  Robson:  rev.  of  Blackfofd's 
^ar  Years  with  Jeb  Stuart^  444-446;  rev.  of 
Freeman's  Lee*s  Lieutenants:  A  Study  in 
Command^  127-132.  See  also  Adams,  James 
Truslow,«r«A 

Haydock,  John,  369, 370, 372 

Haydock,  Roger,  36911 

Hazard,  Samuel,  166 

Heam,  Lafcadio,  biography  of,  by  McVi^ 
liams,  rev.,  338-339 

Heckewelder.  John,  378, 383 

Heindel,  Ricnard  H.,  179 

HenkehC  Stan  V.,  185 

Henly,  David,  313 

Henry,  Alexandfer  (i  766-1847),  i68ff,  16911 

Henry,  Alexander  (1823-1883),  5,  6,  7,  13, 
17,  29, 31. 3^.  34, 42,  68 

Henry  Barnard's  Amertcan  Journal  of  Educa^ 
tion^  by  Thursfield,  rev.,  A3fr^S 

Henry,  Patrick,  letter  finom  Benjamin  Rush, 
78,  81-82 

Henry,  William,  24a,  249,  250,  251 

Hersent,  Anne,  35811 

Hersent,  Sarah,  358 

Heston,  Newton,  66 

Hewes,  Joseph,  19011, 194, 195 

Hewes,  Josiah,  194, 195 

Hewes  &  Smith,  19011,  19471,  195,  196 

Heysham,  William,  248,  249 

Hicks,  Muriel,  354/1 

Hicks,  Thomas  H.,  7 

Hillman  &  Streaker,  15 

Hindes,  Ruthanna,  George  Alfred  Townsend. 
One  of  Delaware's  Outstanding  ff^riters, 
rev.,  440 

liistorical  Society  of  Pennsylvania:  acces- 
sions, 1 81-184;  manuscript  collections  in, 
347-348;  Morrisania  in,  185;  newspaper 
collections  in,  373-376;  report  of  the 
Treasurer  (1945),  225-236;  Benjamin  Rush 
papers  in,  78-1 1 1 ;  Samuel  Shaw  letters  in, 
281-324;  World  War  II  documents  in,  174, 
178 

A  History  of  Education^  by  Mulhern,  rev., 

435-436 
Hitchcock,  George,  60 

"  p,  417 

[combe,  Mrs.  Henry,  164 


Hoes,  417 
Holco    " 
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Holker,  John,  248,  249,  250,  251 

Holland  Company,  208 

Holmes^  Oliver  Wendell^  29 

Home  for  Friendless  Children,  25 

Home  Guards,  during  Civil  War,  13-14,31,32 

Home,  Henry,  Lord  Kames,  79 

Hoover  Library  on  War,  Revolution,  and 

Peace,  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  173, 174 
Hope  Hose  Company,  1 1 
Hopkins,  Esek,  18911,  ^9^^ 
Hornet,  ship,  199 

Horses,  and  William  Penn.  371-372 
Hospitals,  PWla.,  in  Civil  War,  22-23,  24, 

25-26 
Hospital  ships,  28 
Hospital  trains,  28 
The  House  of  Hancock:  Business  in  Boston, 

1724-/77S3  ^y  Baxter,  ed.  by  Gras,  rev., 

120-121 
Houses  of  industry:   established   by  Ann 

Parrish,    163;  esublished   by  Provident 

Society  for  Employing  the  Poor,  167 
Howard.  John  EL  321 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl  Howe,  188,  18911,  199'^ 
Howe,  Robert,  281, 29311, 3o8»,  310, 31 1, 312, 

317.  3}9 
Howe,  Sir  William,  91, 190,  196 

Hughes,  John,  154 

Humanitarianism,  influence  in  poor  relief, 

161-172 
Hunt,  Isaac,  270-271,  273,  27411 
Hunt,  Isaac,  Jr.,  »73  .  . 

Hunt,  Leigh,  connection  with  Philadelphia, 

27Ch-28o 

Hunt,  Mary  Shewell  (Mrs.  Isaac  Hunt),  271- 

272,  273,  276 
Hunter,  George  W.,  28» 
Hunter,  William,  48 

Huntingdon  County  Pa.,  sale  of  land  in,  207 
Hurons,  382  * 

Hustvedt,  Sigurd.    See  Klingbefg,  Frank  J. 

and  Hustvedt,  Sigurd  D. 
Hutchinson,  Anne,  363^ 

Identifier,  soldier's  identification,  Civil  War, 

27» 

Immigration:  relation  to  revival,  1858,  sSl 
restriction  favored,  156,  157,  158,  159 

Impertinent,  shi{>,  198^ 

Independence,  ship.  I97>  ^99 

Independence  Hall,  11,  43f  4^,  47f  49,  5©,  5' 

Independence  Hose  Company,  1 1 

Independence  Square^2,  34,  35,  ^,  50 

Independence  Steam  Fire  Engine  Co.,  46 

Independent  Church,  71;  scene  of  Wana- 
maker's  converaon,  62 

Independent  City  Guards,  31 

Indian  affairs.  Biographies  of  Conrad  Wdser 
reviewed,  218-221 


Indians:  disturb  Mary  Hunt,  271 ;  The  Lut 
Trek  of  the  Indians,  by  Foreman,  rev.,  339- 
^i;  Marsillac  on,  116;  political  emascula- 
tion of  Delawares,  377-389;  position  of 
women  amons,  377-378,  384-385,  ?88; 
principle  of  adoption  among,  381 ;  ratings 
of  relationship  among,  379^383;  Round 
Dance.  386-387;  steal  molicines,  406 

Indian  Wars,  388-389 

Indiso,  197,  198, 199 
Infidel  Convention,  Plula.,  1857,  56 
"Intercepted    Correspondence    of   William 
Penn,  1670,"  by  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  349- 

372 
Ireland,  in  American  Revoludon,  312;  Down 
Survey,  366;  Friends  in,  35211,  359»,  361, 

369, 370-371 
Irish,  the,  militia,  151 ;  problem  of  poverty 

amonp,  165.  See  also  anti-Irish  sentiment 

"The  Insh  Emigrant  and  American  Narivism 
as  Seen  by  British  Visitors,  1 836-1 860,"  by 
Max  Berger,  146-160 

Iroquois,  and  political  emasculadon  of  Dels- 
wares,  377—389 

Irvine^allas,  rev.  of  Silbemer's  The  Prokkm 
of  War  in  Nineteenth  Century  Economic 
Thourht,  trans,  by  Krappe,  427-428 

Irving^  Washington,  278 

Isle  ofMan,  Quakerism  in,  3^2 

"Items  from  the  Morris  Family  Collecrion  of 
Robert  Morris  Papers,"  by  Hubertis 
Cummings,  185-208 

Jackson,  Joseph  F.  A.,  obituary,  343-3^4 
Jackson,  Mary  Waterman.  See  Flagg,  Marr 

Waterman   Jackson    (Mrs.    John    Foster 

Brewster  Flaffi) 

{ames,  Thomas  CJ.,  171 
ane  Addams  Peace  Collection,  World  War  II 
documents  in,  174,  178 

Janeway,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  164 

Jasper,  Margaret.  See  Penn,  Lady  Margaret 

Jay  Cooke  and  Company,  1 8 

[ay,  John,  ambassador  to  Spain,  299 

fay,  John  (of  Barbados),  359» 

fayne,  David,  62 

[ayne  s  drugstore,  4 

Jayne's  Hall,  61,  62,  64,  65,  71 

Jefferson  Hall,  38  • 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  390,  41 1 

Jefferson  Papers,  Robert  Morris  papers  in,  it 
Princeton  University,  185 

Jefferson,  Thomas:  The  Declaration  of  Inie- 
pendence;  The  Evolution  of  the  Text  as  Shown 
in  Facsimiles  of  Various  Drafts  ky  Us 
Author,  Thomas  Je^erson,  by  Bovd,  rev., 
^27-328;  and  pubhc  finances,  268;  Ben- 
jamin Rush  on  Adams-Jefferson  breach,  84, 
108-1 10 
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Jcphson,  Elizabeth,  351,  3S3,  354,  3S5y  3S^ 
Jeubch,  Germany,  216 

Jews,  in  World  War  II,  174 
ohn  Jacob,  309 
Johnson,  Andrew,  47,  51 

{ohnstom  J.  F.  W.,  154 
ohnston  s  water  mill,  116 

Jones,  Tohn  Paul:  befriended  hj  Hewes  and 
Smith,  19411;  commands  expedition^  19011; 
no  correroondence  in  Moms  Familj  Col- 
lection, 105 

Jordans,  ^fSn 

Joseph^  ship,  19^ 

Joseph  Ganioqm  &  Sons,  193 

Journal  of  Commerce^  59 

Journal  of  the  Huiory  of  Medicine  and  ih€ 
Allied  Sciences,  rev.,  440 

The  Journals  of  Henry  Afelchior  Muhlenherg, 
Vol.  II.,  trans,  by  Tappert  and  Dober- 
stein,  rev.,  124-126 

Juoeni/iay  272,  274,  276,  277 

Karnes^  Lord.  See  Home,  Henry 

Kane,  Marshall,  9 

Kansas,  Phila.  reaction  to  problem  of,  56,  69 

Kaoffinan,  Henry,  Pennsybania  DuUh  Amer- 

icon  Folk  Art^  rev.,  4^8-439 
Kealy,  John,  351,  370;  letter  to  Philip  Ford, 

366-367 
Kennedy,  A.  L.,  33 
Keyver,  Peter,  165 
Keystone  Battery,  43 
King,  Robert  P.,  23,  2411 
King,  Riifiis,  272 
Kirkland,  Edward  C,  review  of  Adams'  Bi^ 

Business  in  a  Democracy y  222-^24 
Klein,  Philip  S.,  rev.  of  Schachner's  Alexander 

Hamilton,  425-426 
Klingberg,  Frank  J.,  and  Hustvcdt,  Sigurd 
D.,  ed.,   The  fVaminr  Drum.   The  British 

Home  Front  Faces  Napoleon.  Broadsides  of 

1803.  rev.^  323-33^ 
Know-Nothing  Party,  156-157,  158, 159, 160 
Knowles,  Charles,  307 
Knox^  Henry,  281,  287,  289,  293,  294,  306, 

316,318 
Knox,  Mrs.  Henry,  287,  289,  294,  295,  298 
Knox,  William,  322 
Kolttt,  John  A.,  13 
Krappe,  Alexander  H.,  trans..  The  Problem  of 

War    in    Nineteenth    Century    Economic 

Thought,  by  Silbemer,  rev.,  427-428 
Kuhn,  Adam,  88-89,  103,  104 
Knhn  Mansion,  26 

La  Caze,  Mr.,  240,  241,  246 

La  Come,  St.  Luke,  90 

Ladies'  Aid  Society,  25 

Ladies'  Association  for  Soldiers'  Relief,  25 


Lafayette,  Marie  Joseph,  Marquis,  200,  323 
Lrfcadio  Heam,  by  NicWilliams,  rev.,  338- 

339 
Lamb,  John.  283,  284,  287 

Lane,  Josepn,  5 

Langboume,  William,  312,  321 

The  Last  Trek  of  the  Indians,  by  Foreman, 

«▼•,  339-341 
Latimer,  Thomas,  166, 16911 

Latin-American  relations,  Bernstein's  Origins 
of  Inter^American  Interest,  iyoo-t8t2,  rev., 
121-122 

Laundresses,  allowed  to  troops  in  Civil  War, 
12 

Laurens,  Henry.  107, 300 

Leach,  May  Atnerton,  obituary,  136-137 

LeamecL  Ebenezer  [?],  283 

Leary,  Lewis:  "Leigh  Hunt  in  Philadelphia: 
An  American  literary  Incident  of  1803," 
270-280;  rev.  of  Curti's  The  RooU  of  Amer- 
ican Loyaltf,  428-430 

LeCouteulx  «  Co.,  200 

Lee,  Arthur,  191 

Lee,  Charles:  letter  from  Robert  Morris,  206; 
letters  to  Benjamin  Rush,  80 

Loe,  James,  302-303 

Lee,  Henry,  286-287,  289, 290,  291,  292-293, 
296 

Lee.  Robert  E.:  invades  North,  31 ;  surrender 
of,  effect  on  Phila.,  45-46 

Lee.  William,  191 

Lee  s  Lieutenants:  A  Study  in  Command,  by 
Freeman,  rev.,  127-132 

"Leigh  Hunt  in  Philadelphia:  An  American 
Literary  Inddent  of  1 803,"  by  Lewis  Leary, 
270-280 

Leigh,  James  Henry,  271,  272 

Leiper,  Thomas,  166 

Leisenrinff,  George,  9 

Lettsom,  John  Coakley,  99 

Lewis,  Mr.,  loi 

Lewis,  Edwin  O.,  obituary  of  John  M.  Scott, 

137-138  ^ 
Lewis,  R.  M.,  28ir 

Lexington,  ship,  187,  188,  191,  19911.  200 
Libraries,  collections  on  World  War  II  in 

Phila.  area,  173-180 
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274-278;  library  collections  in,  on  World 
War  II,  173-180;  Marsillac  on,  113-116;  as 
medical  center,  88,  89;  on  Robert  Morris 
and  Victorious^  ^^9-^5)  246;  Robert  Mor- 
ris transfers  land  in,  207;  mutiny  in  (1779), 
300;  political  corruption  and  Irish.  153; 
politics  (1789),  loi;  poor  relief  in  (1790- 
1840),  161-172;  price  mdng  durins  RevoJu- 
tion,  242, 300;  religious  revival  of  1858  in, 
J2-77;  town  meetings,  239,  241,  242 

Philadelphia  Benevolent  Society,  170 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education. 
World  War  II  documents  in  Pedagogical 
Library,  179 

Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  390, 
422 

Philadelphia  Dental  College,  391 

'Thiladelphia  During  the  CivU  War,  1861- 
186c,"  by  Winnifrcd  K.  MacKay,  3-51 

"A  Philadelphia  Forty-Niner,"  by  Nicholas 
B.  Wainwright,  300-422 

Philadelphia  mmie  for  destitute  war  orphans, 

Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Library  Council, 

173 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  15 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  167 
Philadelphia,    Wilmington,    and    Baltimore 

Railroad,  14-15 
PhilasopheSy  112 
Phoenix  Hose  Company,  68 
Physick,  Philip  S.,  105 
Pickens,  Andrew,  321 
PSerpont  Morgan  Library,  Benjamin  Rush 

journal  in,  79 
P^  in  New  York  Qty,  153 
Pinting  of  literarv  works,  279 
Pfiam^  Penet  &  Co.,  193 
Plant,  Isaac,  2oif 
Plant,  Jacob,  2ow 
Plant,  Mary,  2o« 


Plastics  and  Plastic  Fillings,  391 

Pleasonton,  Augustus  J.,  13 

Poetical  Register,  and  Repository  of  Fugitive 
Verse, for  1801,  272,  276,  279 

Police  Department,  71 

Polish  drafts,  298 

The  Political  Family,  27o 

Politics:  election  disturbances,  152,  159-160; 
importance  of  Irish  vote,  152,  153-154; 
Irish  success  in,  1 51-155;  nativist  move- 
ment, 156-160;  Phila.,  during  Civil  War, 
34-35;  plural  voting,  152;  relation  to  Cath- 
olic Church,  154-15^;  relation  to  revival, 
1S5S)  57;  1797^  Benjamin  Rush  on,  106 

Polk,  James  K.,  Cincinnati  priesthood  favors, 

155 
Pomfret,  John  E.,  rev.  of  An  Essay  upon  Ae 

Gooemment  of  the  English  Plantations  on  the 

Continent  of  America  (1701),  ed.  by  Wright, 

325-327 
Poor  laws,  165,  166 

Poor  relief,   expenses   for   maintenance  of 

emigrants  in  New  York,  149 
'Toor  Relief  in  Philadelphia,  1790-1840,"  by 

O.  A.  Pendleton,  161-172 
Poorhouses,  municipal,  established  in  Phila., 

161 
Pope,  Mr.,  412 
"Pope's  Claim,"  414 
Pbpkin^  John,  301 

Porcupine,  Peter.  See  Cobbett,  William 
Pork,  413 

Port  Folio,  274,  275,  276,  277 
Pbrter,  Frederick  W.,  s^ 
Postage  (1849-1850),  404,  408 
Pbtter,  Alonzo,  s:^,  58 
Pbtts,  Jonathan,  88 
Poulson,  Zachariah,  166 
Poultry,  414,  417 

Poverty,  relation  to  revival,  1858,  56,  59 
Powel  (Pbwell),  Samuel  (1739-1793),  103 
Powell,  Mr.,  369 
PoweU,  J.  H.:  rev.  of  Bernstein's  Origins  ^ 

Inter-American  Interest,  1700-1812,  121- 

122;  rev.  of  Foner's  The  CotmpkU  Writings 

of  Thomas  Paine,  328-331 
Powell,  Samuel  (J,  1864),  2811 
Present,  Mr.,  197 
Presbyterian  Church:  elects  negro  minister, 

1 14;  and  revival  of  1858, 59;  upholds  Union 

cause,  7 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  World  War  II 

documents  in,  179 
Press,  64 

Prevost,  Augustine,  304 
Price,  Dr.,  104 
Price,  Mr.,  392 
'Price  fixing,  Phila.,  during  Revolution,  242, 

300 
Pnces:  during  American  Revolution,*  197- 
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198;  in  California   (i 849-1 855),  394-41 9 

passim;  increased  by  emigration  0/1845-46, 

I48;  of  land,   115,  207;  of  map  making 

(1670),  367;  of  negroes,  no;  of  ships,  115 
Priestley,  Joseph,  104 
Princeton  Pas/  ami  Present^  by  V.  f  jinsing 

Collins,  rev.,  342 
Princeton  University,  79^80,  86;  JeflFerson 

Collection,  Robert  Morris  papers  in,  185 
Prisoners  of  war,  210,  212,  214;  Civil  War,  10 
Privateering  in  American  Revolution,  187- 

191  passim^  194-196,  197 
Probaski,  Mrs.,  23 
The  PrdUm  of  War  in  NineUenih  Century 

Economic  Thought^  by  Schachner,  trans,  by 

Krappe,  rev.,  ^27^428 
Proclamations,  Nazi,  213-^14 
Proctor  (Procter),  Thomas^  283, 322 
Prostitution  (1857),  56 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church:  and  Oxford 

movement,  55-56;  upholds  Union  cause,  8 
Protestants:  denominational  splits  among, 

55-56;  fear  Catholic  control  of  schools,  55 
Ptaude,  Mary.  See  Penington,  Mary  Proiide 

Springett  ^frs.  Isaac  reningjton) 
Provident  Society  for  Employing  the  Poor, 

167-168 
Prune  Street  Prison,  and  Robert  Morris,  187, 

204 
Public  Record  Office,  London,  England,  349, 

36611 
Public  schools.  Catholic  attitude  toward,  151, 

155;  establishment  of  fint  school  district, 

166.  See  also  Education 
Puckelan  Ranch,  Califomia,  416 


Quakers.  See  Friends,  Society  of 
Quartermaster's   Department,   Philadelphia 

Depot  of,  ID,  13 
Quesny,  Chevalier  de,  201,  202,  203,  204 
Quincy,  Josiah,  282 

Race  Horse ^  ship,  189 

Radoff,  Morris  ll,  review  of  Bailey's  Thomas 

Cresapy  Maryland  Frontiersman^  122-124 
Rapuet,  Condy,  167 
Railroads,  PhUa.,  in  Gvil  War,  14-15 
Ralston,  Robert,  165,  166,  167,  168 
Randall,  J.  G.,  Lincoln  the  President:  Spring- 

field  to  Gettysburg^  rev.,  zy\-yi^ 
Rjtndolfh^  ship,  18911 
Randolph,  Evan,  2491 
Raunce,  John,  35611 
Read,  Capt.,  93 
Read,    Conyers,   rev.    of  Aydelotte's    The 

American  Rhodes  Scholarships^  A  Review 

of  the  First  Forty  Years^  430-432 
Read,  John  Meredith,  185-186 


Reading,  Pa.,  Walks  in  Reading  Town,  by 

Nolan,  rev.,  34 1-342 
Reardon,  Tigc,  369-370. 
Rebmann,  Georg  Friedrich  von,  11 2-1 13 
Recruiting:    for    Navy    (Revolution),    203; 

Phila.  STivil  War),  8,  11,  32 
The  Red  City,  84 
Redman,  John,  105 
Reed,  Joseph,  80,  91;  letter  from  Robert 

Morris,  206 
Reform   movements,   evangelical   contribi^ 

tions  to,  161 
Reitzel,  William,  edits  Pennsyhania  Mag^ 

sine  of  History  and  Biography^  144 
Relief  for  soldiers'  families,  1 1 
Religion,  Marsillac  on,  1 14 
'The  Religious  Revival  of  1858  in  PhiladeU 

phia,"  by  Russell  E.  Francis,  52-77 
Religious  toleration:  Lord  Baltimore  teaches 

Penn,  107;  Phila.,  114 
Religious  wdfare  of  poor,  emphasized   by 

charitable  societies,  163, 164, 166, 169, 170, 

171 
Remagen,  Germany,  216 

Remember  William  Penn  1644-19^4:  A  Ter-^ 
centenary  Memorial,  by  the  William  Penn 
TercentenAy  Committee,  rev.,  443-444 

Rent:  relation  to  wages,  169;  in  San^vn- 
ciaco,  394j  395 

Reprisal,  ship,  199^ 

Republican  Party:  ZS^  57,  73 

Reserve  Brigade,  31 

Revere.  Paul,  282 

Revivals:  early  history  of,  57-58;  Phila.  and 
revival  of  1858,  52-77 

Rhineland,  account  of^trip  throii|;h,  209-^17 

Rhodes  scholarships,  survey  ot&nt  forty 
years,  by  Aydelotte,  rev.,  430-432 

Rice,  Thomas  H.,  2491 

Richmond,  Thomas  B.,  297 

Ridge  Avenue  Passenger  Railway  Co.,  36 

Rigby,  Douglas  and  Elizabeth,  Lock,  Stock 
and  BarreL  The  Story  of  Collecting,  rev., 

33^337 
Rittenhouse,  David.  116,  240,  242,  243,  245, 

274;  biograf>hy  of  by  Fond,  rev.,  442-443: 

Ruish's  conunemorative  lecture  on,  82, 106 
Rivington,  James,  247,  255 
Robartes,  Sir  John,  36111 
Robb,  David  M.,  rev.  of  Kauffinan's  Penn- 

syhania  Dutch  American  Folk  Art,  438-439 
Rooerdeau,  Daniel,  255 
"Robert  Morris  and   the  Episode  of  the 

Polacre   Victorious^*  by  Hubertis  Cum- 

n"ng»>  ^39-^S7 
"Robot  Morris,  the  Financier  of  the  Revolo- 

tion,"  186 

Robert  Morris,  Patriot  and  Financier,  186 

Robertson,  William,  on  Oviedo,  107 

Robinson,  Isaiah,  189 
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Roduunbeau,  Jean  B.,  Count,  318-319 

Roderiffue  Hortalez  &  Cie.,  19111 

Roebuck,  ship,  189,  190,  19911 

Rogers,  Francis,  370, 372 

Rogers,  William,  370» 

Roman  Catholic  Cnurch:  cause  of  Irish  dan- 
nishness,  151 ;  feared  by  Protestants,  55; 
in  Germany,  215-216;  increase  in,  155; 
loses  hold  on  younger  Irish,  156;  opposes 
common  schools,  151,155;  opposes  Western 
emigration^  151 ;  on  prayer  meetings  for 
Central  High  School,  69;  priesthood  or- 
ganizes  Irish  votes,  154,  158;  reaction  to 
revival^  1858,  66;  secures  public  funds  for 
parochial  schools,  155,  158 

Rooth,  Richard,  368, 369, 371 

The  Roots  of  American  LojaUy,  by  Curti,  rev., 
428-430 

Roper,  Mr.,  396 

Ross,  Anna  M.,  22,  24 

Rous,  Tohn,  354 

Rous,  Margaret  Fell  (Mrs.  John  Rous),  352- 

Rous,  Nathamel,  35411 

Rousseau,  lean  J.,  105 

Ruby,  Nathaniel,  36911 

Ruddock,  Mr.,  286  * 

Rum,  198 

Rumford,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  250,  251 

Runsted^  Karl  Gerd  von,  209 

Rush,  B^jamin,  274;  papers  in  Historical 

Society  of  Pennsylvama,  78-1 1 1 
Rush  familv,  106 
Rush,  Jacob,  90 
Rush,  James,  deposited  Benjamin  Rush's 

papers  in  Ridgway  Library,  78 
Rush,  Rachel.  See  Montgomerv,  Rachel  Rush 
Rush,  Richard,  letter  from  John  Adams,  1 1 1 
RusseU,  Patrick  [?],  88 
Russell.  Thomas,  202,  203,  204 
Russell  s  Farm,  ^5811 

Russians,  admimstration  of  Germany,  212 
Ruston.  Thomas,  85 
Ruttenber,  E.  M.,  389 
Rutzer,  Frank.  400,  404 
Rye,  Christopner,  35211 


Sdchem,  ship,  188,  189, 197 

Sacramento,  California,  410,  417,  419,  420, 

421 
St.  Clair.  Arthur,  31 1 

St.  John  s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  47 
St.  Lawrence  River,  John  Macpherson  on,  90 
St.  M6min,  Charles  B.,  282 
St.  Theresa's  Church,  26 
Salt,  100 
Sandburg,  Carl,  fbrewoid  to  The  Diary  of  a 

Public  Man,  rev.,  126-127 


Sanders   (Saunders),   Mary.   See  Bowman, 

Mary  Sanders  (Mrs.  Matthias  Bowman) 
Sandham,  Robert,  lyon 
Sandham,  Mrs.  Robert,  37011 
San  Francisco,  390,  39J-394,  395,  39^,  400, 

406-407 
San  Francisco  Bay,  398-400 
San  Joaauin  River,  California,  398,  400 
San  Pablo  Bay,  398,  400 
Sapir,  Edward,  386 
Sargent,  Winthrop,  letters  from  Samuel  Shaw, 

281-324 
Sasoonan,  37911 

Satterlee  United  States  General  Hospital,  25 
Saunter,  Samuel,  -274,  275 
Savannah,  Georgia,  patronage  in,  154 
Scarrooyady,  380 
Schachner,  Nathan,  Alexander  Hamilton,  rev., 

425-426 
SchaefFer,  C.  E,,  rev.  of  WaUace's  The  fVhiu 

Roots  of  Peace,  441-442 
Schools:  for  Civil  War  soldiers,  24;  and  flags, 

Qvil  War,  6;  and  Sanitary  Fair,  24 
Schuylkill  Arsenal,  10, 13 
Scott,  Mr.,  309 

Scott,  John  Morin,  obituary,  137-138 
Scott,  Thomas,  100 
Scott,  Winfield,  412 
Seagrove,  James,  202 
Searle,  James,  letters  from  Benjamin  Rush, 

80 
Second  Presbyterian  Church:  bequest  of  four 

houses  from  Elias  Boudinot,  162;  members 

interested  in  problem  of  poor  relief,  164, 

i65»,  16711,  '7i» 
Senecas,  380,  382,  384 
Separatists,  114 
"Seven-thirties,"  18-19 
Shakespeare,  William,  205 
Sharpless,  Isaac  See  Comfort,  William  Wis- 

tar  and  Sharpless,  Isaac 
Shaw,  Samuel,  Revolutionary  War  letters  to 

Winthrop  Saigent,  281-324 
Shawnces,  380 
Shenstone,  William,  275 
Shewell,  Lydia,  27311 
Shewell,   Mary.   See  Hunt,   Mary   Shewell 

(Mrs.  Isaac  Hunt) 
Shewell,  Stephen,  270,  271,  272,  273,  274 
Shipbuilding:  in  American  Revolution,  190; 

Marsillac  on,  115;  Phila.  (Civil  War),  15 
Shippen,  William,  Jr.,  104 
Shirts,  wage  for  making,  169 
Shooks,  21 
Shryock,  Richard  Harrison,  'The  Personality 

of  a  Magazine:  an  Editorial,"  143-145 
Sidney,  Algernon,  36011 
Sidney,  Henry,  36011 
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Silbemer,  Edmund,  The  ProhUm  of  War  in 
NineUerUh  Century  Economic  Thought, 
trans,  by  Krappe,  rev.,  427-428 

Silver,  Owen,  370 

Simcoe,  John,  305 

Simpson,  Adam,  ion,  21 

Simpson,  Arthur  S.,  2oif 

Simpson,  Matthew,  29 

Simpson  &  Neill,  15 

Sims,  Elizabeth,  35811 

Sisters  of  Charity,  25 

Sitgreaves,  Samuel,  273 

Six  Nations  Reserve,  385 

Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  9 

Slavery:  deportation  of  negroes  as  solution, 
1 47;  Tyng's  attitude  on,  56 

Slemmer,  Adam  J.,  17 

Slough,  Matthias,  248,  249 

Sluman,  John,  319 

Small,  William  F.,  9 

Smith's,  296 

Smith,  Capt.,  292 

Smith,  Mr.,  202,  203 

Smith,  Brazilla,  194^ 

Smith,  Elizabeth,  37011 

Smith,  Frances,  27311 

Smith,  Isaac,  igon 

Smith,  J.  B.,  240,  242,  243,  245 

Smith,  James,  19411 

Smith,  Robert,  190",  194^ 

Smith,  William,  270 

Society  for  Bettering  the  G)ndition  of  the 
Poor,  169-170 

Society  for  Imftroving  the  G)ndition  of  the 
Poor.  See  Society  for  Bettering  the  G)ndi- 
rion  of  the  Poor 

Soldiers'  Home  of  Philadelphia,  24 

Soldiers,  identification  on  battlefield,  27^ 

SoUekoff,  Mr.,  2^9,  240-241,  243,  244,  245 

Sonora,  Califorma,  404-405 

Sour  Springs  Cayuga  Long  House  Group, 

South,  relations  with  Phiia.,  16 

Southcott,  Joanna,  355^ 

Southwark,  394 

Southwell,  Robert,  369 

Sparks,  Edwin  Erie,  186 

Sparks,  Jared,  186 

Special  Libnuies  Council  of  Philadelphia,  173 

Speck,  Frank  G.:  "The  Delaware  Inctians  as 
Women:  Were  the  Original  Pennsylvanians 
Politically  Emasculat^?"  377-389;  rev.  of 
The  Last  Trek  of  the  Indians,  by  Foreman, 

339-341 
Spiritualism,  41^ 
Sprinffett,     Gulielma     Maria.     See     Penn, 

Gunelma  Springett  (Mrs.  William  Penn) 
Springett,    Mary    Proude.    See   Peninston, 

Mary  rroude  Springett  (Mrs.  Isaac  Pen- 

ington) 


Springett,  Sir  William,  356^ 

Squatter  War,  California,  407 

Stalin,  Joseph,  211 

"Stand  up.  Stand  up  for  Jesus,"  origin  of 

hymn,  70 
Stanislaus  River,  California,  401 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  42 
State  debts,  assumption  of,  loi,  260-261 
State  House.  See  Independence  Hall 
Steel,  Mr.,  104 
Sterne,  Laurence,  79 
Stevens,  Ebenezer,  294 
Stevenson,  Mr.,  89 
Stewart,  David,  188,  192 
Stewart,  >yalter,  93»  3>5 
Still6,  Benjamin,  166 
Stillf,  Charles  J.,  28n 
Stirling,  James,  159 
Stirling,  Lord.  See  Alexander,  William 
Stockton,  California,  401,  410 
Stockton,  Thomas  H.,  43 
Stokley,  James,  rev.  of  Ford's  Daoid  Ritten- 

house:  Astronomer^Patriot,  17^2-17^6, 442- 

443 
Stone,  William,  19911 

Stonv  Point,  N.  Y.,  92 

Stophorst,  Nicolaas  van,  207 

Storm,  Colton,  rev.  of  Lock,  Stock  and  Barrel 

The  Story  of  Collecting,  by  the  Rigbys,  336- 

337 
The  Story  of  Rimint,  279 

Stoudt,  John  Joseph,  rev.  of  Comfort  and 

Sharpless'  Fruits  of  an  Active  Life:  fFiUiam 

P^'b439 
Street  Railways,  Civil  War,  35-37 

Strikes,  coal  (1864),  15 

Struthers,  William,  24^1 

Stuart,  George  H.,  27,  60,  62,  65,  74 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  portraits  of  Robot  Morris, 

187 
Stuart,  J.  E.  B.,  Blackford's  War  Years  with 

Jeb  Stuart,  rev.,  444-446 
Stuart,  William  David,  74 
Stubbs,  John,  358 
Sullivan,  John,  283,  299 
Sumner,  Charles,  69 
Sumner,  William  Graham,  186 
Sunday  Schools:  for  negroes,  74;  and  revival, 

1858,  62-63 
Surprize,  ship.  189^ 
"A  Survey  of  Benjamin  Rush  Papers,"  by 

L.  H.  Butterfieid,  78-1 1 1 
Sutton,  Margaret,  36911,  370,  372 
Swarthmore  College,  World  War  II  docu- 
ments in,  179 
Swedenborgian  Church.  See  Church  of  the 

New  Jerusalem 
Swisher,  Carl  Brent,  The  Growth  of  Constitu* 

tional  Power  in  the  United  States,  rev.,  433- 

434 
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"The  Tabernacle,"  70,  75,  76 

Tadashata,  380 

Tanks,  portable,  used  in  Civil  War,  15 

Tappert,  Theodore  G.  and  Doberstdn,  John 
W.,  trans,  of  The  Journals  of  Henry 
Melchior  Muhienherg^  VoL  II,  rev.,  1x4.-126 

Tariff,  1789,  100 

Tarleton,  Banastre,  320-321 

Tasker,  Thomas  T.,  2811 

Taylor,  Mr.,  366 

Taylor,  Bayard,  278-279 

Taylor,  Zachary,  151 

Tedyuskung,  382, 388, 389 

Telegraph  companies,  and  revival,  65 

Tempmnce:  Pa.  efforts  toward,  in  1850's,  $s\ 
relation  to  pauperism,  165,  166,  169,  170, 
171 ;  relation  to  revival,  1858,  $$,  See  siso 
Maine  liquor  law 

Temple  University,  World  War  II  docu- 
ments in.  174,  179 

Thomas,  Charles  [?],  38 

Thomss  Cresapy  Maryland  Froniiersmsn^  by 
Bailey,  rev.,  122-124 

Thomas,  Geoige,  37911 

Thompson,  Dr.,  41 1 

Thompson,  William,  300 

Thomson,  Charles,  on  Benjamin  Rush,  80 

Thomson,  Jameau  275 

Thornton,  John  (1720-1790),  iii 

Thornton,  John  (1783-1861),  147 

Thursfield,  Richard  £.,  Henry  BamanTs 
American  Journal  of  EJueaiion,  rev.,  434- 

435 
Tilghman,  Tench,  297^  301 

Tilghman,  William,  165 

H^^  Hose  Company,  1 1 

"To  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania."  ms.  draft 
of  Robert  Morris'  address,  200,  240,  243; 
Morris  answers  attackers,  246-253 ;  changes 
in,  by  Morris,  253-^57 

Tobacco,  191,  192,  193^ 

Todd,  Mary.  See  Lincob,  Mary  Todd  (Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln) 

Tokely,  Capt.,  194 

Town  meetings,  Phila.,  during  Revolution, 
239,  24 1,  242 

Townsend,  George  Alfred,  biography  of,  by 
Hindes,  rev.,  440 

Trade,  during  American  Revolution,  188, 
189J1, 191, 192, 193, 197, 198,  i99Jf,  202-204 

Travellers,  British:  on  American  nativist 
movements,  157-160;  on  anti-British  feel- 
ing, 146-147,  154;  on  anti-Irish  feeling, 
147-156;  on  remedy  for  pauperism,  168 

Treadwell,  Wdliam,  322-323 

JVihUes  So  JFilliam  Penn:  A  TercenUnmry 
Record  1644-1944^  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  rev.,  443-444 

Tr^B^t,  Fred,  416 

Tripktt,  Francis  [?1, 321 


Trumbull,  John,  272-27^ 

Truxtun    (Truxton),   Thomas,   letter   from 
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^I^emarks  on  Illustration  and 
Pennsylvania's  Contributors  to  Its 

Qolden  zAge 

ILLUSTRATION  Hieans  "a  making  clear."  In  its  broadest  sense  it  is 
a  making  clear  of  anything  by  any  method.  These  remarks, 
however,  are  on  illustration  by  pictorial  means,  on  surfaces  of 
two  dimensions,  by  brush  or  pen,  by  paint  or  ink,  by  pencil,  chalk, 
or  needle.  Pictorial  illustration  has  become  one  in  the  public's  mind 
with  reproduction  for  publication,  with  magazines  and  books.  This 
reproduction  purpose  is  by  no  means  an  essential  consideration,  if 
one  at  all,  in  the  production  of  an  illustration,  but  clearness  is  always 
an  essential.  It  is  this  quality  which,  probably  above  all  others, 
makes  a  picture  associated  with  publication.  No  editor  would  dare, 
as  a  continuous  policy,  to  buy  for  reproduction  works  ununderstand- 
able.  His  books,  his  magazine  would  quickly  lose  their  purchasers. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  pictures  that  are  clear  are  those  that  go  forth  from 
the  printing  presses,  go  forth  in  countless  copies  to  the  stores  and 
newsstands,  to  the  waiting  multitudes  of  periodical  subscribers. 

Clearness  alone,  however — and  by  clearness  I  do  not  mean  photo- 
graphic fidelity  to  fact,  but  clearness  of  intent,  clearness  of  message — 
does  not  create  a  work  of  art,  and  it  is  as  art  that  I  am  here  consider- 
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ing  illustration.  Art  is  but  the  expression  of  ideals,  and  illustration  as 
art,  in  its  finest  and  most  lofty  sense,  is  the  revealer  of  man's  noblest 
vision,  of  his  yearning  for  perfection,  of  his  conception  of  the  Divine. 
These  two  qualities  are  inevitably  inherent  in  every  illustration  that 
is  truly  art— the  quality  of  idealism  and  that  of  understandability— 
with  which  two  there  will  also  be,  if  the  work  be  great,  the  quality 
of  force — force,  the  power  of  utterance  attained  by  him  who  con- 
centrates upon  a  single  purpose,  lets  not  attention,  imagination 
wander  from  his  one  or  dominant  theme.  So  it  is  that  I  think  of 
illustration  as  pictorial  art,  as  fine  art,  clear,  strong,  spiritual, 
beautifying  the  pages  of  publications,  carrying  through  the  power  of 
the  printing  press,  these  days  in  avalanches  of  untold  copies,  its 
inspiring  message  to  the  far  comers  of  the  globe. 

It  is  difficult — in  these  immediate  postwar  days,  in  this  aftermath 
of  the  most  devastating  cataclysm  in  human  history,  in  this  era  of 
turmoil  when  passion  is  still  rife,  selfishness  runs  high,  materialism 
and  money  values  seem  to  control  mankind,  when  all  this  welter  of 
earthly  struggle  has  dimmed  the  star  of  man's  aspiration  and  art, 
which  is  an  echo  of  his  thoughts  and  dreams,  has  inevitably  become 
debased — it  is  difficult,  I  say,  in  r^arding  what  is  being  launched 
upon  the  world  in  the  name  of  art,  in  the  name  of  illustration,  to  feel 
aught  of  uplift,  to  behold  aught  of  that  light  that  must  ever  be  man's 
torch  to  guide  him  through  the  shadows  of  the  unknown. 

As  we  wait  and  work  and  ponder,  as  we  plan  and  take  our  bearings, 
as  we  try  this,  now  that,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  afterwar  morass 
in  which  we  flounder,  my  mind  runs  back  to  that  amazing  epoch  of 
my  youth  when  the  sunlight  of  existence  seemed  untouched  by 
cloud,  when  art  reflected  the  joyousness  of  living,  when  illustration, 
in  the  magazines  of  that  vanished  day,  embodied  the  very  essence  of 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  That  was  a  golden  age.  How  we  who  loved 
the  decorated  page,  decorated  as  it  had  never  been  before  with 
imaginative  beauty,  waited  breathlessly  for  the  new  issues  of  our 
favorite  magazines,  grasped  them  the  instant  they  appeared.  What 
prizes  they  were,  those  old  Harper* Sy  Scribner^Sj  Century j  the  early 
Collier* s!  Filled  were  they  with  Reinhart's  drawings.  Abbey's,  Pyle's, 
Pennell's,  Frost's.  Their  pages  I  have  bound  and  filed.  No  works 
today  give  me  thrill  as  these.  I  r^ard  them  still  with  all  the  venera- 
tion, all  the  awe  that  they  inspired,  lo,  these  fifty  years  ago. 
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Whatever  love  of  pictures  I  possess  I  have  inherited  from  my 
father.  He  had  no  patience  for  the  unillumined  page,  pored  over  the 
new  illustrated  publications,  displayed  to  me  with  excitement — 
I  was  about  fourteen  then  and  could  not  yet  quite  fathom  the  reason 
of  his  emotion — the  last  drawings  of  the  artists  of  the  day.  The 
original  J(^e  Magazine  had  just  found  its  stride;  full  already  was  it 
of  work  by  masters  of  the  pen,  but  it  was  the  new  Harper* s  Monthly 
that  held  his  rapt  attention.  Charles  S.  Reinhart  was  at  the  height 
of  his  career.  He  was  a  son  of  Pittsburgh — as  am  I,  as  was  my 
father;  we  were  living  in  that  amazing  city — and  had  become  the 
idol  of  the  Pittsburgh  art  world.  He  and  his  work  were  on  every- 
body's lips,  and  I  began  to  realize,  even  in  my  boyhood,  the  power 
of  art  when  speaking  from  the  pages  of  a  distinguished  publication. 
I  saw  Reinhart  only  once,  at  a  thronged  reception.  Carefully  clad, 
immaculate,  gracious,  he  showed  no  eccentricity  such  as  the  layman 
expects  to  see  in  beings  gifted  by  the  gods.  He  was,  I  should  say,  the 
first  dominant  personality  in  the  new  era  of  illustration,  when  the 
processes  of  reproduction  had  been  revolutionized,  the  wood-block 
had  given  way  to  metal  plate,  and  perfect  reproductions  of  line 
drawings  went  forth  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  impressions. 
Reinhart  was  in  full  glory  before  Abbey  had  attained  the  heights. 
His  facile,  skillful  delineations  of  character,  his  subde,  social  types, 
the  life  within  his  figures  are  a  monument  to  his  genius.  I  have  on 
file  voluminous  envelopes  of  his  pages  from  the  early  Harper* s.  Why 
is  it  that  his  work  is  but  littie  known  today  save  to  the  true  amateur 
of  illustration  ?  Is  it  because  his  work  appeared  only  in  magazines, 
which,  despite  unbelievable  circulations,  vanish  in,  as  it  were,  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  very  finest  of  but  a  generation  ago  being  now 
practically  unfindable?  Is  it  because  his  drawings  were  made  prima- 
rily to  accompany  authors'  texts,  had  chief  cause  for  being  to  enrich, 
to  clarify,  someone's  thoughts  other  than  the  artist's  ?  The  enduring 
work  of  art,  I  feel,  must  have  for  its  existence  reason  all  its  own, 
must  stand  alone  whether  it  also  be  designed  to  add  meaning  to  the 
written  word. 

Edwin  Austin  Abbey — born  in  Philadelphia,  receiving  his  art 
education  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts — shared 
with  Howard  Pyle  a  long  era  when  their  works  were  simultaneously 
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appearing  on  the  pages  of  Harper* s  Weekly  and  Harper* s  Monthly. 
Abbey's  drawings  were  being  published  only  a  year  or  so  before 
those  of  Pyle.  Both  men  were  firmly  established  with  Harper  and 
Brothers  in  the  late  1 870's,  shared  eminence  down  the  years  together 
until  their  deaths  in  191 1.  What  a  duo  were  these!  Of  Pyle  presently. 
Of  Abbey  who  can  think  save  but  with  veneration  ?  What  master  of 
ink  was  he!  What  elegance  was  his,  what  fluency  of  line!  What 
beauty  was  in  his  figures,  what  lofty  interpretation  gave  he  of  his- 
toric rimes!  My  words  run  to  superlarives,  but  no  superlative  can 
equal  my  admiration  of  this  master's  art.  Let  those  of  my  readers 
who  would  be  acquainted  with  an  exalted  period  in  the  history  of  the 
illuminated  page  delve  into  the  files  of  libraries,  look  up  the  early 
Harper* 5  Monthly  or  Weekly y  lose  themselves  in  the  revelations  of 
this  genius  of  the  pen. 

As  with  Reinhart,  I  saw  Abbey  but  once.  It  was  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Mjosic,  at  a  commencement  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  I,  at  length  a  neophyte  in  art,  gazed  at  him  with 
deep  emotion  as  he  appeared  upon  the  stage.  It  was,  I  think,  about 
the  time  that  he  had  turned  to  color,  had  completed  his  murals  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  In  dignity  he  seemed  to  tower,  as  do  all 
majestic  souls,  and  when  from  the  Provost  of  the  University  he 
received  his  doctor's  hood  he  assumed  a  magnificence  of  color,  a 
central  note  of  pageantry  that  well  exemplified  the  splendor  of  his 
years  of  labor. 

Indeed  magnificent  was  Abbey's  color,  the  achievement  of  his 
murals,  but  it  is,  I  judge,  upon  his  drawings  that  his  fame  will 
chiefly  rest.  As  with  Reinhart  his  depictions  were  for  texts — Herrick, 
Goldsmith,  Shakespeare— but  Abbey's  drawings  depend  not  on 
tiieir  lines  for  being.  They  complement  die  words,  make  visible  tiic 
time,  the  place,  the  characters,  yet  do  vasdy  more.  They  present, 
shall  I  say,  through  miracles  transferred  to  metal  plates,  the  pulsing, 
suffering,  yearning  souls  of  men.  No  artist  has  there  been  more 
steeped  in  historic  study.  Dwelling  finally  in  England  he  was  enabled 
to  discover  facts  of  Shakespeare's  time  without  which  the  convincing 
portrayals  of  the  playwright's  characters  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. I  am  told  that  Abbey  was  wont  to  spend  on  research  more  than 
the  honorarium  he  was  to  receive,  to  expend  all  he  might  have  saved 
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on  the  purchase  of  authentic  still  life^  on  the  manufacture  of  cos- 
tumes for  his  models. 

How  bountifully  did  Pennsylvania  contribute  to  illustration's 
Golden  Age!  Arthur  Burdett  Frost,  another  son  of  Philadelphia, 
lent  luster  to  the  period.  He,  too,  was  of  that  group  of  luminaries 
whose  magnificence  of  output  will,  I  doubt  not,  never  be  surpassed. 
Almost  of  the  same  year  were  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  dominating 
quartette— Frost,  1851;  Abbey,  1852;  Pyle,  1853;  Pennell,  1857.  In 
my  files,  I  find  reproductions  of  Frost's  work  fiom  Harper* s  Monthly 
of  1882.  He  probably  appeared  in  earlier  issues.  In  my  boyhood 
I  remember  studying  his  drawings,  as  I  did  Reinhart's,  although 
Frost  attained  full  flower  later  than  did  Reinhart.  Of  all  but  incred- 
ible virtuosity  was  Frost's  talent.  His  humor  was  irresistible,  his 
draftsmanship  superb,  his  knowledge  of  nature  and  animal  life  pro- 
found. Deep  was  his  love  and  sympathy  for  humanity.  His  back- 
country  folk  are  full  of  quaint  and  captivating  charm.  How  his  pigs 
and  rabbits  scamper !  Into  what  inglorious  escapades  his  unfortunate 
bumpkins  fall !  It  was  after  he  had  drifted  from  Harper* s  to  Scribnet^s 
that  I  find  his  work  most  alluring.  He,  like  Pyle  and  Abbey,  con- 
nected the  line-cut  period  with  the  development  of  the  half-tone 
plate,  and  thus  it  is  that,  in  the  later  years  of  his  career.  Frost  pro- 
duced wash  drawings  which,  in  subtlety  of  suggestion,  have  probably 
never  been  excelled.  What  eeriness  he  could  evoke !  ^A^th  candle  and 
with  firelight,  with  leaping  shadows,  he  gave  to  his  negro  figures  a 
spell  of  witchery,  of  voodoo-like  enchantment. 

I  met  Frost,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about  191 5.  It  was  at  the 
Franklin  Inn  Club  where  I  was  that  day  the  guest  of  Joseph  Pennell 
— I  had  not  yet  been  elevated  to  membership  in  that  august  body. 
Frost  was  not  gregarious,  at  least  not  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Inn  but  a  scant  two  years.  I  found  myself  tongue-tied 
as  I  stood  beside  him,  as  I  find  myself  always  in  the  presence  of 
greatness,  marveling  at  the  simplicity,  the  lack  of  formality,  of  the 
leaders  of  the  human  race.  Affable  was  Frost,  that  day,  with  some- 
what unkempt  mustache  and  beard,  lines  of  whimsey  on  his  forehead, 
while  in  his  eyes  twinkled  that  gleam  of  combined  sympathy  and 
humor  that  told  of  his  oneness  with,  his  compassion  for  mankind. 
Never  in  his  words  was  there  aught  of  vulgarity,  never  in  his  work; 
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never  in  noble  art  can  there  be-  In  Frost's  delectable  enjoyment  of 
life  there  was  never  a  trace,  never  a  forewarning  of  the  comics  that 
overwhelm  the  pages  of  our  modem  press,  of  the  "Funnies"  that 
with  ugliness  and  crudity  now  are  exerting  so  powerful  an  influence 
in  debasement  of  the  public  taste. 

I  come  now  to  Joseph  Pennell,^  one  of  the  most  dynamic  figures 
in  the  history  of  American  illustration.  A  Philadelphian,  a  Quaker, 
he  led  a  life  of  restlessness,  of  vociferous  argument,  of  protests 
against  the  imperfections  of  circumstance  that  seemed  curiously  un- 
related to  the  general  poise  of  Friends.  Indeed  his  personality 
almost  refuted  my  belief  that  eccentricity  occurs  not  with  the 
great — for  great  he  was,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  bundle  of  contra- 
dictions.  Perhaps  if  less  querulous  he  might  have  gsuned  even  loftier 
heights.  Or  was  it  that  his  erractidsms  had  come  to  him  only  in  those 
last  years  of  his  life,  those  years  that  I  knew  him,  loved  him  despite 
his  peculiarities,  when  the  first  World  War  was  devastating  nations 
and  he  had  left,  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  beloved  studio  on 
Adelphi  Terrace,  London.  He  was  too  well  along  in  years  to  adjust 
his  life's  philosophy  of  beauty  with  a  riven  world,  and  in  the  cul- 
minating chapter  of  his  final  book,  zAduentttres  of  an  Illustrator^ 
bequeathed  to  coming  generations  a  cry  of  desp^  that  I  would  he 
had  not  written. 

Yet,  what  a  life  was  his !  What  outpourings  of  pictorial  records  of 
the  beauty  of  civilization !  They  were  a  perfect  team,  he  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Robins,  producing  years  on  years  their  books  together, 
she  the  texts,  he  the  illustrations.  I  have  seen  no  drawings  of  archi- 
tecture that  give  me  more  delight  than  do  his  pen-and-inks  of  the 
old-time  cities  of  Europe,  many  of  his  subjects  now,  alas,  by  man's 
fury  for  destruction  swept  away  forever.  Brilliancy  of  sunlight, 
drifting  shadow,  potent  suggestion  of  lacework  of  rosewindow,  the 
sense  of  height,  of  scale,  of  poetry,  the  feeling  of  human  life  that 

1  Joseph  Penncll's  first  major  work  was  done  for  The  Historical  Society  of  Peimsyivania. 
He  and  Blanche  Dillaye  etched  sixteen  views  to  illustrate  "The  Germantown  Road  and  its 
Associations,"  by  Townsend  Ward,  Pennsylvania  Magazinb  of  History  and  Biography, 
V-VI  ( 1 881-1882).  Thirteen  of  the  etchings  were  the  work  of  PennelL  The  Society  also  pub- 
lished a  limited  edition  of  twenty  portfolios  of  proof  impressions  of  these  plates,  which  are  now 
▼ery  scarce. 

Pennell  had  previously  executed  an  etching  of  Fort  Wilson.  See  Pennsylvania  Magazike 
or  History  and  Biography,  III  (Oct.,  1879). 
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moves  at  the  foot  of  soaring  cathedrals— all  are  his.  What  magic  has 
the  pen !  A  point  of  metal  dipped  into  a  font  of  ink,  touched  by 
knowing  hand  upon  white  cardboard  and,  behold !  fairylands  appear 
— visions,  aspirations,  revelations  of  the  realms  of  spirit  far  beyond 
the  tangible  material  of  this  earth.  So  touched  Pennell  pen  to  paper; 
so  did  his  drawings,  down  those  precious  years,  illuminate  the  pages 
of  now  vanished  periodicals.  I  mention  not  at  length  his  etchings, 
nor  his  lithographs,  although  both  are  illustrations  in  every  sense; 
I  am  confining  these  remarks  chiefly  to  the  publication  field.  But  in 
his  final  lithographs  Joe  Pennell  attained  probably  more  fame  than 
in  any  of  his  creations.  In  them  he  gave  the  world  a  vivid  interpreta- 
tion of  the  vastness  of  the  "Wonder  of  Work"  (this  was  his  phrase), 
of  the  control  by  man  of  matter,  of  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  in- 
ventive genius  driven  by  necessities  of  war.  Man's  accomplishments 
seemed  spectacular  then.  Puny  were  they  compared  with  the 
achievements  of  today.  What  could  Pennell  not  depict  were  he  with 
us  in  this  superhuman,  this  atomic  age  of  1946! 

Laid  Pennell  hand  upon  an  undertaking  he  lifted  it  not  until  the 
task  was  done.  I  speak  not  only  of  his  pictorial  work,  but  of  his 
myriad  activities  in  serving  on  boards,  advisory  bodies,  conunittees, 
juries.  Once,  at  our  annual  water  color  exhibition  at  the  Academy, 
the  arrangement  of  the  hanging  in  the  large  gaUery  F  was  left  to  his 
solution.  Deep  into  the  night  he  toiled,  evolving  an  efiFect  than  which 
I  have  never  seen  more  brilliant.  It  was  not  discovered  until  the  ex- 
hibition closed  that  the  arresting  flare  of  one  especial  wall  was  due 
to  Joseph's  deliberate  hanging  of  an  ultra-modem  water  color  upon 
its  side!  I  trust  it  is  not  needful  for  me  to  point  out  that  the  picture — 
doubdess  a  forerunner  of  the  non-objective  paintings,  now  so  much 
the  vogue — was  not  an  illustration ! 

As  I  think  of  Joseph  Pennell,  during  those  years  I  knew  him,  I  see, 
passing  before  my  memory's  vision,  his  lank,  his  sinuous,  his  curious 
figure;  his  unkempt  yet  monumental  head;  his  eyes,  now  piercing, 
now,  as  he  pondered,  veiled  by  fiercely  contracting  lids;  his  lean  and 
resdess  fingers,  searching  in  stained  pockets  for  stimips  of  litho- 
graphic crayon,  jotting  notes  and  sketches,  rich  in  color  and  sugges- 
tion. I  hear  his  voice,  high-pitched,  ofttimes  in  contradiction,  full  of 
joy  in  argument,  quick  with  new  ideas,  provocative  to  thought. 
A  human  dynamo  he  was,  ceaseless  in  his  labor. 
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Not  only  in  his  drawings  did  he  make  evident  what  to  the  un- 
trained eye  remains  unseen  but  in  local  and  in  national  movements 
for  artistic  betterment  he  revealed  goals  for  which  to  strive.  His 
torrents  of  plans  and  schemes,  his  impatience  at  delays,  his  intense, 
if  not  violent  personality  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  work  in  concord 
with  his  fellowmen.  Well  I  remember  my  predicaments  when,  through 
a  quirk  of  fate,  I  found  myself  in  1918,  head  of  the  group  of  artists 
in  charge  of  the  decoration  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Victory  Loan 
Campaign.  I  could  not  guide  the  recalcitrant  team  of  celebrities,  all 
older  than  I,  that  composed  my  impressive  conunittee.  My  reins 
became  entangled.  Pennell  reared  and  snorted,  made  progress  all  but 
impossible.  "Joseph !  Joseph !"  I  cried  as  he  plunged  into  publicity, 
announcing  to  the  press  unauthorized  statements  as  to  plans  yet  un- 
developed. Reporters  besieged  me;  my  telephone  bell  never  stopped. 
"Joseph,  do  not  take  the  bit  in  your  teeth !"  and,  with  inconsistency 
of  simile,  "You  leave  me  up  in  the  air!"  To  which  he  replied,  with  one 
of  his  swift  changes  of  humor  and  utterly  engaging  smile,  "Oh  well, 
you  come  down  again !" 

He  was  alert  to  opportunity  for  telling  effort.  He  proposed,  in  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  irresistible  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  daily 
papers,  that  the  Mummers'  Parade  be  placed  for  artistic  guidance 
in  the  hands  of  the  artists  of  the  city.  He  was  willing  to  devote  all 
his  abilities  to  aid  in  developing  a  crude,  an  uncouth  procession  into 
a  pageant  of  true  splendor.  His  vision,  as  are  many  visions  of  our 
seers,  was  not  acceptable.  Cried  the  press  in  horror:  "Let  art  not  mar 
nor  hamper  the  natural  exuberance  of  our  people !" 

Of  Howard  Pyle  I  could  write  tomes.  He  lived  in  ^A^lmington, 
Delaware,  and  perhaps  has  no  place  among  these  thoughts  on  Penn- 
sylvania illustrators,  but,  after  all,  Wilmington  is  a  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia (forgive  me,  Wilmington  .0,  and  moreover  Pyle  received  his 
early  and  only  art  instruction  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  from  one 
Van  der  Weilen,  of  whom  I  know  not  else  than  that  H.  P.  was  in  his 
private  class  three  years — years  coinciding  with  the  time  that  Abbey 
was  in  Philadelphia  studying  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Too,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  height  of  his  career  Pyle  conducted 
classes  at  the  Drexel  Institute. 

No  one  can  I  place  in  equal  stature  beside  Pyle's  towering  figure. 
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He  was  colossal  among  giants.  His  work  embodied  every  quality 
inherent  in  the  greatest  art:  clearness,  force,  elegance,  magnificence 
of  purpose,  spirituality  of  utterance,  noblest  idealism,  love  of 
humanity,  the  power  of  transporting  the  beholder  into  realms  of 
farthest  fancy.  And  with  these  powers  he,  too,  possessed  that  sense 
of  decoradon-a  dangerous  word,  not  flatness,  not  service  design- 
page  quality y  perhaps,  its  name  should  be — that  made  his  drawings 
one  with  type.  This  is  a  gift  but  rarely  granted  to  the  illustrator,  this 
realization  of  the  magic  of  printed  paper,  this  expression  of  dream 
and  wonder  in  terms  of  the  leaf  of  magazine  or  book.  As  in  mural 
painting  a  decoration  that  imitates  the  planes  of  nature  is  not  mural 
but  gives  the  illusion  of  destroying  the  wall,  so  in  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion must  drawings,  half-tones  themselves,  tell  their  tales  in  terms 
of  printed  surfaces  or  else  the  unity  of  thought  and  page  will  vanish. 
This  ability  of  Pyle's  developed  into  majestic  flower.  Combining 
fantasy  of  vision,  mystic  charm  with  his  delight  in  ink,  in  forms  of 
letters,  head  and  tail  pieces,  the  relation  of  proportions  of  type  pages 
to  margins,  he  left  to  the  world  books,  written  by  himself,  unique  in 
the  history  of  illustration  and  of  literature. 

Many  fields  of  thought,  of  historic  exploration,  Howard  Pyle  made 
his  own.  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  pictorially  can  approach  him,  in 
beauty  or  authority,  in  telling  of  the  time  and  customs  of  our  Colonial 
days.  His  black  and  whites  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  of  the  person- 
ality of  Washington,  take  their  place  among  the  permanent  records 
of  our  nation.  His  interpretations  of  the  pirates  of  the  Main  in 
romantic  color  are  unrivaled.  In  his  tales  of  Robin  Hood,  his  Men  of 
Irotij  his  four  volumes  on  King  Arthur,  he  reveals  the  spirit  of 
legendary  England  as  can  no  literal  drawings  of  knights  and  castles, 
however  faithful.  In  the  realm  of  pure  imagination  H.  P.  has  not  been 
paralleled.  His  Modem  Aladdin  has  lived  in  my  inmost  consciousness 
ever  since  I  first  read  it,  fifty  years  ago.  His  drawings  for  Markham's 
"Man  with  the  Hoe"  and  for  Howells'  Stops  of  Various  Quills  unlock 
the  portals  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  among  his  symbolical  texts 
and  paintings  for  Harper's  and  the  Centuryy  his  "Pilgrimage  of 
Truth,"  his  "Travels  of  the  Soul,"  will  remain  imperishably  in  the 
annals  of  creative  art. 

I  browse  for  hours  at  a  time  among  my  H.  P.  treasvires,  lost  to  the 
immediate  world  as  I  reread  the  inimitable  Wonder  Clocky  Tepper  and 
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Salty  and  ^he  garden  behind  the  Moon.  Pyle  originals  crowd  my  walls. 
Only  today  have  I  received  from  New  York  eight  pen-and-inks  that 
illustrated  twilight  J^and.  Why  am  I  so  fortunate  as  to  have  them 
come  my  way?  Where  have  they  lain  hidden  these  six-and-fifty 
years? 

My  memories  of  Howard  Pyle  burn  as  brightly  as  though  I  had 
seen  him  yesterday.  I  think  of  him  most  often  in  the  studio  in  Wil- 
mington, Monday  evenings.  The  room  is  in  almost  darkness;  the 
students  are  in  semi-circle  facing  the  one  shaded  light  that  throws 
its  rays  upon  the  easel,  upon  the  compositions  awaiting  criticism, 
upon  Pyle,  seated  on  his  stool,  arms  folded,  deep  in  contemplation. 
A  yellow  glow  falls  upon  his  dome  of  forehead;  his  countenance, 
broad,  benign;  his  remarkably  small  mouth,  speaking  now  with  touch 
of  drollery,  now  with  firmness,  now  with  lofty  message  that  quickens 
the  heartbeats  of  his  fortunate  class.  His  eyes,  shadowed  by  the  over- 
hang of  brows,  by  their  mystery  lend  enchantment  to  his  words. 

A  myriad  other  recollections  crowd  upon  me.  One  there  is  of  the 
first  criticism  I  received  after  having  been  admitted  to  his  instruction. 
It  was  at  Chadds  Ford,  in  the  old  mill  which  had  been  transformed 
into  a  makeshift  but  romantic  studio.  I  had  been  endeavoring  with 
oils  and  brush  and  palette  to  suggest  on  canvas  the  spirit  of  the 
model  that  had  been  posed  before  us.  It  was  my  first  handling  of  the 
medium — as  it  was,  I  believe,  of  the  other  raw  recruits  who  formed 
the  class — and  my  efforts,  I  full  well  knew,  were  terrifying  to  behold. 
When  H.  P.  stood  before  my  easel  he  was  silent  for  many  a  minute. 
At  length  he  spoke.  "Oakley,"  he  said,  choosing  his  words  with  care, 
"either  you  are  color-blind,  or  else  you  are  a  genius." 

A  poignant  memory  is  of  a  winter's  day  in  Wilmington  when,  at 
noon,  I  knocked  upon  Pyle's  studio  door.  It  was  our  privilege  to  be 
welcomed  at  that  hour  if  we  wished  advice.  I  thought  I  heard  his 
voice  reply,  so  lifted  latch  and  stepped  within.  I  had  been  mistaken. 
He  had  not  told  me  to  enter.  He  had  thrown  the  picture  upon  which 
he  had  been  working  upon  the  floor  and  in  a  fury  of  frustration  was 
stamping  on  it. 

Here  for  me  was  a  happening  unforgettable,  a  revelation  of  how 
the  limitations  of  material  means,  the  impotencies  of  mediums, 
hamper  the  great  as  well  as  small.  A  master  in  truth  is  he  who  can, 
as  could  Howard  Pyle,  with  the  pitiful  tools  that  man  has  been  able 
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to  devise — greasy  pigments,  black  liquids— tell  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  soul,  the  realms  to  which  its  yearnings  fly. 

Ah  me,  those  days  of  mine  with  Howard  Pyle  are  now  long  gone. 
Have  any  of  us,  dear  master,  fulfilled  your  hopes  for  what  we  might 
attain?  Did  you  have  inkling  of  a  strife-torn  world  to  come?  Did  you 
arm  us  with  your  philosophy  of  truth  knowing  it  would  serve  indeed, 
as  mail  and  buckler,  against  the  blasts  of  war  and  hate,  intolerance 
and  cynicism  that,  since  you  have  passed  beyond  your  life  on  earth, 
have  seared  so  many  human  hearts? 

Henry  McCartcr  was  bom  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  some  say 
in  1864;  some,  1865;  others,  1866.  Studying  in  Paris  as  well  as 
Philadelphia — in  which  latter  city  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  years — he  became  an  artist  of  international  sympathies,  and  in 
his  drawings  and  his  oils  made  clear  the  universality  of  beauty.  The 
height  of  the  heavens,  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  storm  and  cloud,  the 
wonder  of  humankind,  be  it  of  this  comer  of  the  world  or  that,  of 
these  he  told.  He  is  remembered,  perhaps,  more  by  his  mural  panels^ 
his  easel  paintings,  vibrating  with  light,  than  by  his  contributions  to 
periodicals.  But  in  the  old-time  monthlies  will  be  found  his  rich  and 
decorative  (in  the  true  sense)  studies  of  mountains,  forests,  waters, 
people,  not  only  of  America  but  of  lands  across  far  seas.  I  look  with 
special  pleasure  on  his  series  of  color  pages  in  Scribner*s  Magazine. 
In  his  "Scenes  fix)m  the  early  History  of  Ireland,"  McCarter,  himself 
of  Celric  blood,  has  caught  the  epic  atmosphere  of  that  country's 
wild,  heroic  past. 

I  found  McCarter  baffling,  found  myself,  when  I  talked  with  him, 
strug^ng  to  follow  his  elusive  words,  his  sentences  pregnant  with 
meanings  diflicult  to  grasp.  Magnetic  was  he  with  a  something  I  can- 
not define.  It  was  not  his  figure,  rotimd,  unwieldy,  that  attracted. 
Was  it  his  eyes,  so  curtained,  so  unfathomable?  At  my  request  he 
spoke  one  night  to  the  Contemporary  Club.  The  subject  was  "Art, 
Sane  or  Insane?"  He  held  his  audience  riveted,  not  by  what  he  said — 
for  his  low  voice  reached  scarcely  beyond  the  first  row  of  chairs — 
but  by  what  he  seemed  to  emanate,  the  intangibility  of  spirit,  the 
mystery  of  existence,  the  power  of  art  to  triumph  over  the  manacles 
of  matter.  I  recall  but  two  words  of  his  address,  barely  audible  were 
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they  M  he  gazed  into  a  vision  that  had  enthralled  his  dioij^ts: 
**  blue,  blue  .  .  r 

Upon  the  records  of  the  brilliant  age  of  illustration  of  which  I  write, 
connecting  the  stellar  group  of  artists  I  have  been  mentioning  with 
the  outstanding  figures  of  the  present  era,  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
F*  Walter  Taylor.  Bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1874,  ^^^  became  in  his 
maturity  a  contributor  to  the  major  publicarions  of  his  day — the 
very  magazines,  still  alive,  of  Abbey,  Pylc,  and  Pennell — of  drawings 
of  velvet  beauty.  (He  used  the  soft,  the  compressed  Russian  char- 
coal.) His  lights  and  shadows,  his  black  and  white  effects  were  lus- 
cious, his  presentations  of  human  life  of  elegance  and  warmth.  To 
his  pages  he  gave  a  visual  dignity,  enriching,  with  his  half-tone 
studies,  texts  of  Margaret  Deland,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Edith  Wharton.  Taylor  dominated  with  combined  force 
and  subtlety  one  of  the  exacting  fields  of  pictorial  art.  That  his  work 
is  not  more  widely  known  by  the  present  generation  is  due,  I  feel 
convinced,  to  his  dependence  upon  authors'  manuscripts.  Let  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  American  illustration  consult  the  Phila- 
delphia Water  Color  Club's  collection  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art.  There  they  will  behold  a  charcoal  of  Taylor's,  illustrating 
Margaret  Deland's  Iron  Womariy  that  has  taken  permanent  place 
among  the  cherished  works  of  Pennsylvania  artists. 

I  saw  Taylor  often  but  have  few  recollections  of  what  he  said. 
He  was  reserved  in  speech.  I  know  not  what  was  the  fundamental 
of  his  philosophy  but  distinguished  he  showed  himself  invariably, 
distinguished  as  are  all  artists  who  in  their  work  make  beauty 
evident.  Let  me  here  remark  that  art  inevitably  reveals  the  character 
of  its  creator.  No  inspiring  message  can  pour  forth  from  an  earthy 
source.  A  picture  can  be  nothing  but  a  presentation  of  the  inward 
self  of  him  who  has  conceived  it. 

Taylor  came  to  my  studio  but  once.  Almost  silent,  making  no 
observation  upon  artistic  matters — why  he  came  I  cannot  recall- 
he  left  in  my  memory  only  one  sentence.  Gazing  up  at  my  old  wall- 
clock— a  clock  I  fondly  love,  its  long  brass  pendulum  moving  without 
sound,  keeping  me,  as  it  were,  in  touch  with  the  enigma  of  time  and 
space,  in  touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  Eternal  that  gives  solace  for  the 
tragedies  of  temporal  failures,  of  imperfect  facts— he  inquired,  "How 
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can  you  work  with  thai  before  you  ?"  So  are  individualities^  diversities 
of  reactions  among  the  mysteries  of  a  world  that  fundamentally 
is  one. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  glowing  age  of  illustration  I  hope  not  to 
cause  adverse  comment  by  my  omission  of  names  that  my  readers 
think  should  here  be  mentioned.  I  trust  I  may  disarm  criticism  by 
noting  that  I  write  only  of  vanished  figures,  also  only  of  artists  asso- 
ciated with  Philadelphia,  whose  paths  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  cross. 

Alice  Barber  Stephens  was  of  this  group,  a  gentle  lady,  whose 
quiet  devorion  to  her  art  brought  her  to  the  front  rank  of  her  pro- 
fession. Bom  in  1858,  she  studied  at  the  School  of  Design  for  Women 
and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  soon  finding  herself  engraving 
upon  wood  for  Scribner*s  Magazine  and  with  the  development  of  the 
metal  line-cut  block  launched  upon  her  career  of  pen  drawing.  Later 
with  charcoal  she  continued  to  present,  as  she  had  done  with  ink, 
the  graceful  interpretations  of  human  character  that  gave  her  work 
so  wide  appeal.  I  think  of  her  with  simple  bearing,  proceeding  on  her 
unruffled  way  to  illuminate  our  magazines  with  a  poised  philosophy 
that  is  refreshing  to  recall  in  a  world  that  now  is  rent  by  argument 
and  strife. 

Of  George  Gibbs,  too,  I  make  note  here.  Illustrator,  author,  bom 
in  1870,  living  in  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote  volume  after 
volume  of  swashbuckling  tales,  with  drawings  by  himself,  that 
carried  thrills  to  his  delighted  readers.  On  the  pages  of  periodicals 
his  spirited  portrayals  of  buccaneers  and  sea  fights  went  forth  to 
millions  of  subscribers.  What  adventures  were  evolved  in  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind !  His  countenance  gave  no  clue  to  them.  Although 
dark  hair  grew  upon  his  chin  he  resembled  Blackbeard  not  a  whit. 
Unassuming,  genial,  he  was  beloved  by  all  that  knew  him. 

Let  us  return  to  the  teachings  of  Howard  Pyle.  It  was  as  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Illustration  at  the  Drexel  Institute  that  he 
became  absorbed  in  his  new  activity.  Later,  realizing  the  impossi- 
bility of  devoting  adequate  attention  to  the  hordes  within  his  class — 
among  whom  inevitably  the  majority  proved  themselves  of  little 
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talent — he  withdrew  fix)m  Drexel,  selecting  fix)m  applicants  for  his 
private  teaching  the  scant  dozen  who  to  him  seemed  especially  fitted 
to  understand,  to  practice  the  essence  of  his  precepts.  I  cannot  help 
quoting  here  a  sentence  fix)m  a  letter  that  he  wrote  in  1897,  shortly- 
after  he  had  gone  to  Drexel,  to  Dr,  MacAlister,  Director  of  the 
Institute,  which  makes  clear  the  thrill  he  was  experiencing  in  equip- 
ping young  and  ardent  souls  for  their  journeys  in  quest  of  the  ideal 
He  writes,  and  the  italics  are  Pyle's  own,  "I  think  our  new  departure 
makes  us  the  one  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world** 

Indeed  it  was  from  Drexel  that  there  came  forth  the  first  group  of 
new-bom  illustrators,  aflame  with  aspiration  such  as  only  Pyle 
could  kindle,  who  have  left,  are  leaving  indelible  record  on  the  annals 
of  American  art.  They  are  still  dynamic  in  their  field  save  cHie,  Jesae 
Willcox  Smith,  who  left  this  world  in  1935. 

Who  knows  aught  of  illustration  knows  of  Jessie  Smith.  She  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1863  and  immediately  after  her  student  days 
found  herself  launched  upon  her  uninterrupted  years  of  prodigality 
of  output.  Seldom  if  ever  has  a  woman  attained  in  art  a  popularity 
as  was  hers,  and  never,  probably,  from  publications  so  constant  a 
demand  for  work.  The  reason,  as  we  look  through  the  multitudes  of 
magazines  and  books  her  brush  has  graced,  is  obvious.  Devoted  to 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  gifted  with  bounty  of  craftsmanship,  she 
was  enabled  to  conununicate,  both  in  drawing  and  in  paint,  the  subtle 
something  that  warms  the  heart,  enables  the  beholder  to  forget  the 
moment's  strife,  to  be  renewed  in  power  to  withstand  the  buflfetings 
of  daily  detail.  I  doubt  that  any  devotee  of  illustration  is  not  familiar 
with  her  pictures  for  Kingsley*s  Water  Babies— xhit  originals  of  which 
are  now  in  the  library  of  Congress  at  Washington — jnctures  which 
in  every  quality  essential  for  enduring  art  are  rich,  pictures  which 
I  believe  to  be  Jessie's  crowning  achievement.  Not  anchored  is  the 
beholder  to  fact,  to  representation — although  Jessie's  knowledge  is 
well  revealed  of  structure,  texture,  laws  of  light,  the  visible  qualities 
that  nature  offers  as  means  of  suggesting  that  which  lies  beyond  her 
surface— but  transported  is  he  to  the  land  of  Kingsley's  imagery,  to 
the  poetry,  the  wonder  of  the  world  of  fancy. 

Jessie  too,  as  Mrs.  Stephens,  of  self  was  undemonstrative,  albeit 
stately  in  physique.  No  hint  of  noise  was  hers.  Firm  she  was  in  her 
convictions,  staunch  in  loyalties.  As  we  talked  together  often^  in  her 
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Studio  in  Chestnut  Hill,  at  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  I  felt  that 
she  personified  that  which  is  most  noble  in  human  effort,  unswerving 
concentration  upon  pursuit  of  the  ideal. 

Newell  Convers  Wyeth  was  bom  in  Needham,  Massachusetts,  in 
1882;  was  killed  in  a  tragic  accident  at  Chadds  Ford,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1945.  It  was  in  1903  that  he  came  to  Wilmington  entering  the  class 
of  Howard  Pyle,  admitted  because  of  the  strength  of  his  sketches  of 
cowboys  and  plunging  horses.  Later  he  erected  his  capacious  studio 
at  Chadds  Ford  from  whence  he  sent  forth  his  prodigious  pictorial 
output.  No  more  exuberant  personality  have  I  ever  known,  none 
more  bubbling  with  ecstacy  of  living.  Of  powerful  frame  he  was,  of 
arm  length  extraordinary.  Once,  I  well  remember,  he  came  bounding 
into  the  studio  in  ^A^lmington,  where  the  members  of  our  class 
worked  together,  and  in  an  outburst  of  bodily  prowess  caught  me  up 
as  though  I  had  been  a  bundle  of  dry  twigs  and  whirled  me  about 
his  head.  Again  I  recall  seeing  him  in  New  York  City,  heading  for 
the  House  of  Scribner's,  carrying  high  upon  his  back  a  widespread 
canvas  as  though  it  were  in  truth  a  sail,  making  down  Fifth  Avenue 
as  some  vast  ship  before  the  gale.  I  caught  myself  looking  for  his 
wake.  Indeed  does  not  every  courageous  soul,  as  it  navigates  the 
deeps  of  life,  leave  a  glittering  record  of  its  course? 

We  who  had  known  N.  C.  Wyeth  ever  since  our  apprenticeships 
with  Pyle  called  him  "Losh,**  because  of  his  favorite  expletive  that 
he  had  probably  inherited  from  his  New  England  forebears.  His  was 
an  eager,  searching  spirit,  a  spectacular  career,  one  full  of  color,  color 
figurative,  color  actual.  Of  black  and  white  for  reproduction  he  pro- 
duced but  little.  His  canvases  are  replete  with  vibrant  blues  and  reds 
and  greens,  with  golden  yellows  telling  of  his  delight  in  the  abandon 
of  body  action,  in  magnificence  of  historic  or  exotic  costiune,  in  efful- 
gent sunlight,  in  fantastic  cloudlands.  "'Arabian  Nights!  Arabian 
Nights !"  he  cried  aloud  one  day  as  he  and  I  upon  his  hillside  gazed 
into  the  heights  of  ether  where  cumulus  and  stupendous  vapors 
touched  the  very  vault  of  heaven,  assumed  shapes  of  jinns,  of  tur- 
baned  figures  that  brandished  scimitars  athwart  the  blue.  '"But 
Scheherazade  never  told  of  such  gigantic  genii!  Give  me  skies  of 
Pennsylvania!"  ^A^th  color  Wyeth  made  our  prewar  monthlies 
sumptuous.  With  color  he  enriched  volume  after  volume  of  juvenile 
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classics,  chiefly  for  the  House  of  Scribner's,  none  more  noteworthy 
than  his  very  first.  Treasure  Island,  where  his  sense  of  pageantry,  his 
power  of  suggesting  reahns  of  fancy,  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any 
other  of  his  works.  Too,  with  wealth  of  color,  with  imaginative 
splendor,  Wyeth  beautified  many  a  wall  of  bank,  of  capitol,  of  public 
building.  Thus  in  cherished  magazine,  in  book,  in  mural,  will  his 
creations  endure  down  the  years,  endure  as  does  all  art  that  has  been 
crystallized  through  clearness  of  conception,  concentration  of  design, 
nobility  of  purpose. 

I  like  to  think  of  Wyeth  living  his  full  and  happy  days  there  at 
Chadds  Ford,  from  his  studio  window  overlooking  the  verdant  valley 
where  he  and  the  rest  of  us,  forty  and  some  odd  years  ago,  once 
wandered,  accompanying  Howard  Pyle,  listening  as  we  skirted  brook 
and  explored  the  Revolutionary  battlefield,  to  our  master's  thoughts, 
his  hopes,  his  convictions.  Although  Wyeth's  span  of  life  brought 
him  well  into  the  present  age  of  turbulence  and  passion,  never  to  the 
last  wielding  of  his  brush  does  his  painting  show  a  trace  of  philo- 
sophical insecurity. 

What  matters  it  if  the  ill-advised  throw  to  the  winds  the  heritage 
that  is  theirs?  The  ignorant,  the  ugly,  the  low  will  pass  away.  In  his 
quest  for  the  ideal  man  presses  ever  upward.  Art  is  the  record  of  his 
climb. 

Villa  J^OMy  Ta.  Thornton  Oakley 


The  Quaker  ^arty  of  Pennsylvania y 

1755-1765 

rHE  Quaker  party  in  Pennsylvania  dominated  polkical  life  in 
the  province  until  the  American  Revolution,  before  1756 
its  leaders  were  invariably  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends|  tlms  affording  a  particular  appropriateness  to  the  name  of 
the  partyHSut  after  that  date  many  of  its  leaders  were  non-Quakers 
or  men  only  nominally  associated  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  This 
leadership,  naturallv^  did  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  it  did  reflect,  however,  the  anti-proprietary  views 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  province.^his  had  been  and 
remained  down  to  1765  the  great  source  of  power  of  the  Quaker 
pyty. 

^It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Quaker  party  was  composed  of 
an  oligarchy  representing  eastern  wealth  and  conservatism  in  the 
province,  and  that  its  power  rested  upon  limited  franchise  and  the 
underrepresentation  of  all  but  the  original  eastern  counties  along  the 
Delaware.*^  re-examination  of  the  political  history  of  Pennsylvania 
for  this  penpd  finds  this  interpretation  unwarranted  by  an  analysis  of 
the  facts,  if  all  inequalities  in  the  electoral  franchise  and  representa^ 
tion  (and  these  have  been  exaggerated  in  history)  had  been  abol- 
ished, the  Quaker  party,  it  would  seem,  would  still  have  maintained 
a  majority  in  the  legislative  assembly  during  this  period.^he  Pro- 
prietary party,  the  political  rival  of  the  Quaker  party,  could  not 
undermine  the  popularity  of  the  latter  mainly  because  the  proprie- 
tary issue  remained  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  people  until  after 
1765.  Significant  also  is  the  fact  that^e  Quaker  party  did  not  with- 
hold military  defense  from  the  frontier  as  is  commonly  charged.* 

1  This  interpretation  is  presented  in  Charles  H.  IJncoki,  The  Revoluiionary  Movement  in 
Pennsyhania^  1760-1776  (Philadelphia,  1901).  Authors  since  the  publication  of  Lincoln's  book 
have  generally  followed  his  interpretation. 
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^AVhen  the  passage  of  urgent  defense  bills  was  delayed  in  the  assembly, 
the  outcropping  of  long-standing  disputes  between  the  proprietors 
and  the  province,  rather  than  Quaker  pacifism,  was  responsible. 

These  conclusions  may  be  substantiated  by  tracing  party  politics 
through  the  decade  1 755-1 765.  Strangely  enough  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  when  Quaker  party  leaders  preferred  to  acquiesce  passively 
to  the  Stamp  Act  while  the  Proprietary  party  became  the  spearhead 
of  resistance  to  the  Act,  the  latter  made  surprisingly  little  headway 
in  the  provincial  elections  in  the  autimin  of  1765.  This  shows  the 
genuine  strength  the  Quaker  party  derived  from  the  near  universal 
support  of  its  plan  to  terminate  proprietary  government  and  abolish 
the  special  privileges  of  the  proprietors  as  landlords. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  early  associated  himself  with  the  Quaker 
party,  became  the  foremost  politician  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
years  under  survey.  Franklin,  who  entertained  no  illusions  about 
reconciling  Pennsylvania's  developing  republicanism  with  an  anach- 
ronistic proprietary  government,  became  convinced  that  the  best 
solution  for  the  colony  lay  in  conversion  to  a  royal  province.  At  that 
time  it  was  generally  believed  that  this  plan  would  afford  a  greater 
degree  of  self-government  in  addition  to  abolishing  the  special 
privileges  of  the  proprietors. 

Franklin  rose  to  prominence  in  the  Quaker  party  soon  after  his 
election  to  the  assembly  in  1750.  He  had  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence previous  to  this  date  while  clerk  of  the  house,  but  leadership 
during  the  1740's  was  largely  in  the  person  of  John  Kinsey,  a  Quaker 
of  moderate  views  and  policies.'  Franklin  apparently  was  unable  to 
assume  an  unrivaled  leadership  in  the  Quaker  party  before  the 
exigencies  produced  by  the  French  and  Indian  War  thrust  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  into  nonpacifist  hands.  During  the  early  i75o*s,  when 
Franklin  was  gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  assembly, 
that  body  was  led  by  Isaac  Norris  and  Israel  Pemberton,  Jr.,  the 
latter  of  whom  provided  a  decided  pacifist  influence  and  anti- 
proprietary  spirit  to  the  party.* 

The  principal  leader  of  the  Proprietary  or  Gentlemen's  party,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  was  William  Allen,  a  person  of  great  wealth 
and  social  importance.  In  1727,  when  but  twenty-three,  he  had 

8T.  Thayer,  Israel  ?emhrton^  King  of  the  Quakers  (Philadelphia,  1943),  50. 
4 IM.,  $6  ff. 
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become  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  and  four  years  later 
b^an  a  long  career  in  the  provincial  assembly.^  By  1742  he  was 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  small  Gentlemen's  party,  consisting 
largely  of  Presbyterians  and  Anglicans  in  Philadelphia,  who  de- 
nounced Quaker  politics  and  policies  and  looked  to  the  proprietors 
for  support.  The  latter,  foremost  of  whom  was  Thomas  Penn,  had 
abandoned  Quakerism  for  the  Anglican  Church  and  were  out  of 
sympathy  with  pacifism.  They  feared  the  political  ambitions  of  the 
Quaker  party,  and  were  ready  to  cast  their  lot  with  "gentlemen"  who 
defended  the  authority  of  the  proprietors  and  denounced  the  steady 
encroachment  of  the  Quakers  upon  proprietary  prerogatives.' 

Until  war  broke  out  in  1755,  the  Quaker  party  had  found  no  occa- 
.  sion  to  fear  that  its  rival,  the  Proprietary  party,  would  defeat  it  at 
the  polls.  Supported  by  almost  the  whole  German  vote  as  well  as  by 
many  non-Quakers  among  the  English  and  Scots-Irish^ — who 
favored  a  policy  of  low-cost  government,  opposition  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  peace  with  the  natives— the  Quaker  party  prided  itself 
upon  its  leadership  and  strength  in  the  province.  Oligarchic  as  was 
the  character  of  colonial  government,  this  was  truly  a  people's  party 
if  popular  support  can  warrant  the  use  of  this  term. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war  in  1755,  Quakers  who  refused  to  com- 
promise their  pacifism  were  but  a  small  minority  of  the  assembly. 
These  were  presently  obliged  to  resign  and  churchmen  of  the  Quaker 
party  were  chosen  in  their  places.  Less  unbending  Quakers  saw  fit  to 
retain  their  seats,  along  with  others  on  the  fringe  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  assembly  in  1756  was  still  controlled  by  the  Quaker 
party,  but  not  by  pacifists.'  With  this  membership  Benjamin 
Franklin  moved  into  leadership,  maintaining  the  party's  anti- 
proprietary  sentiments,  but  undertaking  a  defense  program  de- 
manded by  the  province  at  large. 

<  Edward  F.  DcLancey,  "Chief  Justice  William  Allen/'  Pewksylvania  Maoaziwb  or 

HiSTORT  AMD  BlOORAPHY,  I  (1877),  202-2II. 

•  Thayer,  op.  cU,y  41  flf. 

7  Diviaion  among  the  Presbyterians,  most  of  whom  were  Scots-Irish,  into  "new  lights"  and 
''old  lights"  during  the  Great  Awakening  was  a  factor  which  turned  many  of  their  votes  to 
the  Quakers  for  whom  they  seemed  to  hold  more  respect  than  for  their  rival  brethren.  Guy  S. 
Klctt,  Preshyterums  in  Coloniai  Pennsyhfania  (Philadelphia,  1937),  127;  Thayer,  op.  cii.^  73. 

S  Iktd.^  81  ff.  Not  until  1760  was  there  again  a  majority  of  members  who  qualified  by  the 
affirmative  rather  than  by  swearing.  Israel  Pemberton  to  William  Logan,  Feb.  5,  1761, 
Pemberton  Papers  (The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania). 
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The  Proprietary  party  leaders  believed  that  war  would  now  cause 
the  people  to  turn  the  Quaker  party,  traditionally  pacifist  in  its 
views,  out  of  the  assembly.  Never  overcautious  as  to  facts  when 
political  advantages  were  at  stake,  the  Proprietary  leaders  now 
falsely  charged  the  assembly  with  willful  obstruction  of  defense  kft 
pacific  reasons  and  of  attempting  to  lay  the  blame  for  its  inaction  at 
the  door  of  the  proprietors.  The  assembly,  it  is  true,  did  hold  up  the 
passage  of  an  appropriation  bill,  but  only  because  Franklin  and  his 
party  were  determined  to  wring  fiiom  the  proprietors  the  privilege 
of  taxing  their  huge  estates.  Likewise  the  assembly  demanded  the 
passage  of  a  militia  bill  conforming  to  the  democratic  views  of  the 
people  at  large,  while  the  governor  insisted  upon  a  measure  providing 
executive  control  of  the  provindal  forces.' 

At  this  juncture  the  Proprietary  party  found  an  able  recruit  in  the 
person  of  the  Reverend  William  Smith,  Anglican  clergyman  and 
since  1754  provost  of  the  Academy  and  Charity  School  (College  of 
Philadelphia).^*  In  1756  he  published  anonymously  a  tract  known  as 
Brief  Suucy  charging  that  Quaker  pacifism  had  brou^t  calamity  to 
the  fiiontier  and  lay  at  the  root  of  the  difference  between  the  governor 
and  assembly.  Although  the  author  neglected  to  explain  why  non- 
Quaker  colonies  had  no  better  defense  than  Pennsylvania,  many 
were  ready  to  accept  his  views  unquestioningly.  Smith  also  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  Maryland  assembly  was  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  Calverts  which  paralleled  that  in  progress  in  Pennsylvania. 
^Nevertheless  his  propaganda  was  effective  and  set  high  oflidals  in 
London  debating  what  should  be  done  about  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature. 

Meanwhile  the  Proprietary  party  made  gains,  especially  among 
the  Germans  and  Scots-Irish.  The  latter,  who  were  rapidly  becoming 
politically  conscious,  no  longer  were  so  willing  to  allow  others  to 
represent  them  in  the  provincial  legislature.  The  change  is  seen  even 


9  Ikid^  84  ff.  Charles  J.  Stills  pointed  oat  as  kmg  ago  as  1886  that  the  assembly  did  not 
refuse  the  pfovince  defense.  See  Charies  J.  Sdll6,  The  Attitude  of  the  Quakers  in  the  Pro- 
vindal Wars,"  PEinrsYLVAifiA  Magazutb  of  History  and  Biookapht,  X  (1886),  294.  Pbiiti- 
cally  the  militia  question  was  thought  to  be  of  major  importance.  The  assembly  declared: 
*nrhe  Militia  will  vote  for  Members  of  Assembly,  and  being  dependent  on  their  officers,  would 
probably  be  influenced  by  them.  .  .  ."  VoUs  of  the  Assamklj^  PanujbmHU  Artkiwei^  EigM 
Strus  (8  vols.,  Harrisbuig,  1 831-1935),  VI,  4642. 

U>  Now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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in  the  strong  Quaker  county  of  Chester,  where  the  Scots-Irish  nused 
in  1755  a  petition  against  the  Quaker  assembly."  In  February,  1756, 
a  petition  to  the  King  was  sent  by  the  Proprietary  leaders  praying 
that  the  Quakers  be  barred  fh>m  ever  again  holding  political  offices 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  signature  on  the  petition  was  that  of 
William  Allen,  supported  by  the  names  of  the  principal  men  of  his 
party,  among  them  Gilbert  Tennant,  William  Shippen,  Thomas 
Cadwalader,  Samuel  M cCall,  and  William  Coxe.^  Clearly  revealing 
the  spirit  of  the  Proprietary  party,  the  petition  stated:  "If  we  look 
into  their  Militia  Bill,  we  shall  find  them  usurping,  the  poWer  of  the 
Militia,  which  by  Law,  is  solely  in  the  Crown, — &  which,  by  the 
Charter,  is  delegated  to  the  Proprietor,  whom  the  King  has  made' 
Captain  Genl.  there,  into  the  Hands  of  the  People.""  It  is  to  be 
wondered  that  the  Proprietary  men  failed  to  perceive  that  so  long  as 
Franklin  put  the  power  "into  the  Hands  of  the  People,"  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  would  choose  his  politics  to  theirs.^^ 
The  assembly,  however,  lost  for  a  time  its  sense  of  balance  when  it 
attempted  to  crush  opposition  by  penalizing  the  Reverend  William 
Smith  and  William  Moore  for  their  criticism  of  legislative  conduct. 
In  1758  both  men  were  charged  with  seditious  libel  and  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  house  and  committed  to  jail.^^  When  Smith  refused 
to  bow  to  the  assembly  and  pray  forgiveness.  Proprietary  leaders 
loudly  applauded  his  fortitude  and  determination.  Some  of  these, 
among  whom  were  William  Allen,  Lynford  Lardner,  Richard  Hock- 
ley, William  Peters,  John  Wallace,  John  Bell  and  James  Young,  were 
straightway  fined  by  the  house  for  their  impudence.^*  Crown  attor- 
neys considered  the  whole  affair  and  declared  that  the  assembly  had 
brazenly  disregarded  his  Majesty's  prerogatives  and  acted  beyond 
its  l^al  powers.^^  But  the  Quaker  party,  with  the  likelihood  of  crown 
intervention  past,  paid  little  attention  to  ministerial  reprimand. 

u  William  R.  Riddell,  "libel  on  the  Assembly,"  Penksylvania  Magaziwb  or  History 
AKD  Biography,  LII,  (1928),  253-254. 

12  Stills,  op.  cU,^  294-297. 

13  IkU,,  302. 

14  Sec  Thayer,  op.  cii.,  88. 

^  Riddell,  op.  cst,^  253-259;  Pennsyhfania  Colonial  Rtcords:  Minutes  of  the  Provindsl 
Council^  1683-1776  (10  Yols.,  PhiladelpMa,  1851-52),  VIII,  17. 

ieRiddeU,o^.riV.,26i. 

17  Ibid,^  342;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council^  Colonial  Series  (6  yoIs.,  London,  1908-19 12),  IV, 
38J-384, 
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Hugh  Roberts  wrote  to  Franklin,  who  was  then  in  England,  that  the 
action  against  Moore  and  Smith  ""has  had  the  happy  effect  to  make 
the  Scots  clan  who  were  very  public  in  their  Clamours  against  the 
G>nduct  of  the  House,  now  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each 
other  in  whispers  under  the  Thistle/'" 

With  the  termination  of  hostilities  on  the  Pennsylvania  border, 
many  voters  who  had  forsaken  the  Quaker  party  during  the  war 
returned  to  its  support."  In  fact  in  1761,  when  Samuel  Foulke 
entered  the  assembly,  the  Proprietary  faction  had  shrunk  to  a  mere 
shadow.  Only  William  Allen  opposed  the  resolution  to  keep  Franklin, 
who  had  become  Pennsylvania's  colonial  agent,  in  England.^  No 
wonder  that  Allen  greeted  Foidke  with  all  the  grace  at  his  command 
which  the  latter  "'look'd  upon  as  an  Artifice"  to  win  him  to  his 
party.*^ 

Every  indication  seemed  to  show  that  the  Proprietary  party  was 
rapidly  losing  the  following  won  during  the  stirring  years  of  border 
warfare.  Indeed  only  William  Allen,  the  arch  champion  of  proprie- 
tary government,  seemed  determined  to  drag  politics  into  every  ques- 
tion under  consideration.  Alone  in  the  house  he  argued  for  the  pro- 
prietary prerogative.**  When  the  report  from  the  Indian  treaties  at 
Easton  was  presented,  he  defended  the  proprietors  in  ""such  a 
torrent  of  Obstreperous  Jargon  as  might  have  been  heard  in  a  stiU 
morning  to  ye  Jersey  shore,  in  vindication  of  Sir  William's  [Sir 
William  Johnson's]  conduct.  .  .  ."*• 

But  if  war  and  frontier  unrest  were  needed  for  the  political  as- 
cendancy of  the  Proprietary  leaders  they  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Hardly  had  the  frontier  recovered  from  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 

IS  "Selections  from  the  Correspondence  between  Hugh  Roberts  and  Benjamin  Franklin," 
Pbnmstlvania  Maoazinb  or  History  and  Biookaphy,  XXXVIII  (1914),  288. 

19  Wayland  F.  Dunaway,  ScoUh  Irish  of  Coloniai  Pennsyhania  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  1944), 
122. 

90  "The  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1761-2,  A  Memorandum  Kept  By  Samuel  Foulke," 
Pbknsylvania  Maoazinb  or  History  and  Biookaphy,  VIII  (1884),  408.  Foulke  came  from 
Bucks  County. 

a  IHd.,  407. 

^  IHd,^  412.  The  governor  naturally  proved  the  main  defense  of  proprietary  prerogative. 
Governor  James  Hamilton  informed  the  assembly  in  March,  1761,  that  he  would  sancticm  no 
bill  naming  officers  to  execute  the  law  which  did  not  provide  for  his  voice  in  choosing  the  men. 
Petmsyhania  Colonial  Records^  VIII,  578-579. 

^  "Fragments  of  a  Journal  Kept  by  Samuel  Foulke,  of  Bucks  County,"  Pennsylvania 
Maoazinb  or  History  and  Biookaphy,  V  (1881),  63. 
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French  and  Indian  War  when  the  Indians,  led  by  the  Ottawa  chief, 
Pondac,  again  brought  terror  and  destruction  to  the  Pennsylvania 
frontier.  General  Jeffrey  Amherst,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  North  America,  having  received  a  warning  from  Colonel 
Henry  Bouquet  of  the  intentions  of  the  Indians,  urged  Governor 
James  Hamilton  by  a  letter  of  June  12,  1763,  to  send  aid  at  once  to 
the  frontier.**  By  a  letter  of  June  25,  General  Amherst  confirmed  his 
warning  and  advised  Pennsylvania  to  act  promptly.** 

On  July  6,  only  two  days  after  being  called  together  by  Governor 
Hamilton,  the  assembly  answered  his  message  by  resolving  that  the 
governor  should  "take  into  the  inunediate  pay  of  his  Province"  up- 
wards to  seven  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  those  already  in  the  serv- 
ice. If  the  public  treasury  had  insufficient  funds  to  defray  the  expense 
thereof,  the  house  promised  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the  next 
meeting."  The  western  members  seemed  satisfied  with  this  and 
David  McConnaughy  and  James  Galbreath  of  York  and  Cumberland 
G>unties  took  the  message  to  the  governor. 

Governor  Hamilton  thanked  the  assembly  and  signified  that  he 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  house  "in  the  present 
Exigency/'*'  On  September  12  he  informed  the  assembly  that  the 
companies  had  been  raised  and  sent  to  the  frontier  where  their 
presence  permitted  the  saving  of  a  "great  Part  of  the  Harvest."  And 
"for  the  two  last  Months,"  continued  Hamilton,  "we  have  been  very 
little,  if  at  all,  infested  by  the  Enemy.""  On  September  19, 1763,  the 
assembly  resolved  to  continue  eight  hundred  men  in  the  provincial 
service  and  voted  £25,000  for  the  cost  thereof.**  Word  came  from 
Cumberland  County,  a  region  hard-hit  by  the  war,  that  the  people 
"are  very  sensible  of  and  gratefully  acknowledge,  the  Care  of  the 
L^slature,  in  granting  a  Nimiber  of  Men  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Frontier."*®  Upon  this  record  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  find  grounds  for 
charging  the  assembly  with  a  denial  of  military  protection.'^ 

M  Fotes,  VI,  5428. 

2S IM.,  VI,  5418-5429. 

M/^.,  VI,  5430-5431. 
»7/^.,  VI,  5431. 

28  IM,f  VI,  5425.  At  this  time  Bouquet  defeated  the  Indians  at  Bush  Run. 

n/W.,  VI,  5438-5439. 
aDWi/.,VI,5438. 

n  For  this  point  of  view  see:  Lincoln,  op.  ciL;  Arthur  D.  GraefF,  The  Relations  Between  the 

PeimsybmmU  Germans  and  the  British  Authorities ^  17^0-1776  (Norristown,  Pa.,  1939);  Lily  Lcc 

Nixoo,  James  BurJ,  Frontier  Defender^  1726-1783  (Philadelphia,  1941). 
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The  first  ripple  of  an  impending  storm  came  on  September  29  when 
Governor  Hamilton  returned  a  supply  bill  for  £25,000  because  it 
provided  for  the  issuance  of  that  amount  in  l^al  tender  bills  of 
credit,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  and  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  governor.'*  Benjamin  Franklin  was  now  back  fh>m 
England  and  again  personally  directing  the  course  of  action  in  the 
assembly.  Three  times  in  the  next  few  days  the  house  sent  the  supply 
bill  to  the  governor,  each  time  to  meet  his  refusal  to  accept  it  without 
amendments,  whereupon  the  bill  died  by  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  the  assembly.  The  new  legislature,  composed  of  about  the  same 
membership  as  the  preceding,  resolved  on  October  18  to  raise  the 
funds  in  conformance  to  the  amendments  demanded  by  the  governor. 
The  latter  gave  his  assent  to  the  measure  and  the  threat  to  harmony 
seemed  past." 

But  Amherst's  requisition  of  one  thousand  Pennsylvanians  for  his 
Majesty's  forces  in  November,  with  the  additional  expense  which 
this  entailed,  spelled  trouble  for  the  ensuing  year  in  a  province  which 
believed  that  the  proprietors  were  not  contributing  a  fair  share  to 
the  public  treasury .•*  However,  financial  trouble  was  preceded  by 
the  December  massacre  of  a  few  Indians  under  the  protection  of  the 
province  at  Conestoga  and  Lancaster  by  irate  frontiersmen,  an  act 
of  lawlessness  setting  in  motion  a  train  of  events  which  ignited  party 
and  sectional  animosities  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  prov- 
ince.** 

Indians  under  the  care  of  the  Moravians  in  Northampton  County, 
who  were  charged  with  having  given  aid  to  the  enemy,  had  already 
been  brought  to  Philadelphia  and  placed  under  guard  on  an  island 
in  the  Schuylkill.  The  massacre  of  the  Conestoga  Indians  now 
seemed  to  raise  old  hatreds  for  the  Indians  into  a  wild  fury.  Indigna- 

32  yotesy  VI,  5436.  Hamilton's  message  reads:  "You  will  be  pleased.  Gentlemen,  to  remem- 
ber, that  among  the  several  Provisions  in  the  supply  Bill  of  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Fifty  nine,  to  which  you  Proprietaries  objected,  one  was  that  the  Bills  of  Credit  to  be  thereby 
issued  were  made  a  legal  Tender  for  the  Discharge  of  all  Debts  and  G)ntracts  whatever,  at  the 
Rates  at  which  they  were  emitted,  by  which  they  conceived  themselves  liable  to  a  great 
Injustice  in  the  Payment  of  their  Rents  and  Quitrents.  .  .  ."  Ikid.^  VI,  5456. 

33 /^,W.,  VI,  5478,  5484. 

34  Ibid,y  VI,  5490.  Franklin  and  his  associates  may  also  have  aimed  through  taxation  of 
the  proprietary  estates  to  force  the  Penns  to  sell  large  blocks  of  land  which  they  widiheld 
from  sale  for  speculative  purposes. 

86  Ibid.,  VI,  5497  ff;  Klett,  op.  cii.,  iSy^S^ 
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don  knew  no  bounds  when  it  became  known  that  over  a  hundred 
'"savages"  were  being  provided  for  in  Philadelphia  at  public  expense 
while  their  brethren  killed  and  carried  off  the  people  on  the  frontier. 
"The  disaflfection,"  wrote  Foidke,  "appearing  to  Spread  like  a  Con- 
tagion into  the  Interior  parts  of  ye  province  and  Even  ye  City  itself. 
That  ye  Government  became  in  some  measure  intimidated  by  the 
threats  of  ye  back  inhabitants  .  .  .,"  whereupon  plans  were  made 
to  send  the  Indians  to  New  York.** 

Presently  the  assembly  prepared  a  bill  for  bringing  the  murderers 
of  the  Conestoga  Indians  to  Philadelphia  where  it  was  felt  justice 
could  be  done,  but  again  "such  a  Clamour  [arose]  in  ye  House  and 
out-of-doors  that  the  house  thought  proper  to  let  it  lye  after  ye  first 
reading.  .  .  ^^  Already  it  was  noised  about  Philadelphia  that  a 
large  body  consisting  of  several  hundred  westerners  was  coming  to 
the  city  to  kill  the  Indians  on  Province  Island.*'  The  rioters,  as  diey 
were  called — most  of  whom  were  Scots-Irish — declared  they  woidd 
also  kill  Joseph  Fox,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Quaker  party,  and 
Israel  Pemberton.  They  believed  the  latter  had,  among  other  things, 
incited  the  Indians  to  resist  white  settlers.*'  Although  the  rioters 
were  turned  back  peaceably  at  Germantown,  the  affair  demonstrated 
that  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  province  to  bring  the  murder- 
ers of  Indians  to  trial.^'  The  whole  affair  became  a  violent  political 
dispute,  with  the  Proprietary  party  emerging  once  agsun  to  promi- 
nence as  the  champion  of  western  discontent.  Scots-Irish  everywhere 
rallied  to  the  call  of  the  Proprietary  leaders  and  many  Lutherans  and 
Calvinist  Germans  saw  fit  to  join  them.  The  predominantly  German 
county  of  Berks,  however,  refused  to  be  associated  with  the  move- 
ment.^ Nor  were  the  Scots-Irish  able  to  turn  the  majority  of  the 

30  Foulke's  Journal,  op.  cit.y  67.  See  also  Jared  Sparks,  ed..  The  ff^orks  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
(10  vols.,  Boston,  1840),  I,  276-177. 

^  Pennsjhania  Colonial  Records^  IX,  108,  127-128. 

3»  Thayer,  op.  ciL,  187-189. 

^  Foulke's  Journal,  op.  cit,,  70;  Penn  MSS:  Official  G)rre8pondence,  IX,  238, 252  (Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania). 

*i  Graeff,  op,  cit.,  205;  VoUs,  VII,  5598-5599.  It  was  reported  in  1760  that  in  Berks 
County  twelve  persons  to  one  were  Germans.  Henry  M.  Keim,  "The  Episcopal  Church  in 
Reading,  Pa."  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or  History  and  Bioobaphy,  IV  (1880),  69. 
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people  in  the  politically  strat^c  county  of  Lancaster  from  their 
support  of  the  Quaker  party. 

The  rioters  had  carried  with  them  to  Philadelphia  a  petition  from 
York,  Cumberland,  and  Lancaster  Counties  which  expressed  the 
views  of  the  Scots-Irish  and  deplored  the  fact  that  the  west  was 
underrepresented  in  the  provincial  assembly.  To  this  latter  situation 
they  ascribed  misfortimes  which  had  befallen  the  frontier.  A  repre- 
sentation of  only  ten  from  the  five  western  counties  was  considered 
"oppressive,  unequal  and  unjust,  the  cause  of  many  of  our  Gricv- 
ances.  .  .  ."** 

That  proportional  representation  did  not  exist  in  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time  no  one  can  deny.  But  some  historians  have  therefore  con- 
cluded that  this  uneven  representation  proceeded  from  a  premeditated 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Quaker  party  to  keep  the  opposition  from 
gaining  control  of  aflFairs.**  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  new  counties  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  had  adequate 
representation  in  the  l^slature  in  terms  of  either  numbers  or 
property.  The  people  of  York  and  Cumberland  Counties,  created  in 
1749  and  1750,  respectively,  had  not  been  concerned  about  the 
nimiber  of  representatives  allotted  them  until  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Mindful  of  the  expense  involved,  at  times  they  had  neglected  to 
elect  members  to  the  assembly  or  chose  Philaddphians  to  represent 
them.**  Furthermore,  the  main  reason  advanced  for  the  creation  of 
new  counties  at  the  time  was  not  one  of  affording  better  representa- 
tion but  rather  the  distance  of  the  western  communities  from  the 
courts  and  public  offices,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  order  so  far 
fix)m  the  seat  of  government.** 

If  any  party  thought  of  the  creation  of  western  counties  as  a  clever 
piece  of  gerrymandering,  it  was  apparentiy  the  Proprietary  and  not 
the  Quaker.  When  the  five  western  counties  were  created,  three  at 

42  Pcnnsyloania  Colonial  Records^  IX,  138. 

^  See  Lincoln,  op,  ciL^  44  ff.  Also  consult  Charles  H.  Lincoln,  'Tennsylvania  Aasemblf , 
Prior  to  the  Revolution,"  Pennsylvania  Maqazinb  of  History  and  Biookapbt,  XXIII 

(1899),  27  ff. 

^  See  the  entry  of  members  of  the  Assembly  in  VoUs^  vols.  V-VII.  M^am  AUea  of 
Philadelphia  was  invariably  elected  by  one  of  the  frontier  counties  to  the  legislature. 

tf  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsyloania^  1682-1801^  W.  S.  Ray,  Sute  printer  (Harridmrg, 
1898),  V,  70-72. 
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least  were  mainly  inhabited  by  Germans,  of  unquestionable  loyalty 
to  the  Quaker  party.  In  1750  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme  informed  Thomas 
Penn  that  he  believed  the  creation  of  western  counties  with  few  rep- 
resentatives would  be  beneficial  to  the  Proprietary  interest.  "They 
would  by  this  division,"  he  wrote,  "Comprehend  to  a  triffle  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Dutch  [Germans],  and  consequently  forever  exclude 
them  from  becoming  a  Majority  in  the  assembly  for  Allow  Lancaster, 
York  and  the  two  not  yet  appointed  Countys  to  send  all  Dutch  it 
would  make  but  ten  Members  in  38  [36].  .  .  ."^ 

In  1765  Benjamin  Franklin  admitted  that  it  was  possible  that  the 
western  counties  should  be  granted  more  representatives.  The  six 
penny  tax  of  1757  affords  a  measure  of  comparing  the  tax  burdens 
of  the  counties,  although  it  is  not  indicative  of  the  relative  county 
populations.^ 


County 

Tax 

Represeniaiion 

Philadelphia 

£3,281 
2,180 

941 
1,185 

424 

497 

73 
no  return 

8 

Chester 

8 

Bucks 

8 

I^ancastrr 

A 

Northampton 

I 

Berks 

I 

Cumberland 

1 

York 

2 

A  tax  table  for  1760  shows  the  eastern  counties  still  paying  nearly 
double  the  taxes  of  the  western,  but  significantly  enough  the  table 
shows  the  west  to  have  a  population  almost  equal  that  of  the  east.^' 
From  the  standpoint  of  population,  therefore,  the  west  could  defi- 
nitely claim  by  this  time  to  be  underrepresented  in  the  l^slature. 
But  although  there  occasionally  was  some  talk  of  asking  for  a  re- 

M  "Letter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme  to  Thomas  Pemi,  1750,"  Pennsylvaioa  Magazinb  of 
History  and  Biography,  XXXIX  (1915),  446-447.  GDncem  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Germans 
to  crown  amd  province  was  common  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time. 

^  The  fronder  war  is  partly  accountable  for  the  low  returns  or  lack  thereof  from  Cumber- 
land amd  York  Gxmties.  However,  western  assessors  purposely  rated  property  low  to  avoid 
pa3ring  a  full  share  of  provincial  taxes.  Lincoln,  op,  ciL^  49-50;  VoieSy  VI,  4659.  The  dty  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  tax  was  large,  is  included  in  the  county  return. 

«/«i/.,VI,5i4i. 
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apportionment,  the  majority  of  the  people  seemed  undisturbed  until 
agitation  arose  during  the  Indian  war  of  I763-64.*' 

The  charge  that  eastern  conservatives  intentionally  put  the  suffrage 
qualification  beyond  the  reach  of  many  people  likewise  is  a  question- 
able one.  It  is  true  that  the  requirement  of  a  possession  of  £50 
in  property  in  the  city  of  that  Philadelphia  for  the  electoral  franchise 
excluded  many.  Elsewhere  in  the  province,  the  ownership  of  fifty 
acres  of  land  with  twelve  acres  cleared  was  a  qualification  fairly 
liberal  for  the  age.  These  provisions,  made  in  the  days  of  William 
Penn,  had  for  their  purpose  the  placing  of  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  property.  But  they  were  not  made  to  exclude  na- 
tional or  religious  groups,  or  to  discriminate  against  sections  of  the 
province.  Neither  the  Scots-Irish  nor  the  Germans  were  present  in 
the  province  in  large  numbers  when  the  laws  were  made.  In  1763 
a  more  liberal  franchise  in  the  city  would  doubtiessly  have  strength- 
ened the  Proprietary  party  there;  but  over  the  province  at  large  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  would  have  altered  political  power  to  any  appreci- 
able degree.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  or  most  of  the 
disenfranchised  were  waiting  to  vote  the  Proprietary  ticket.*® 

The  petitions  to  the  Assembly  from  western  counties  in  1764  are 
usually  cited  as  sufficient  proof  that  the  province  was  at  the  time 
controlled  by  a  minority  through  an  unfair  system  of  representation. 
But  petitions  from  certain  people  in  several  counties  do  not  prove 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  province  opposed  the  Quaker 
party.  Lincoln  estimates  that  in  1760  the  eastern  counties  had  six 
votes  too  many  and  the  west  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  twelve 
votes  too  few."  If  it  is  assumed  that  his  judgment  in  this  is  fair 
enough,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Proprietary  party  would  have 
gained  by  the  reapportionment  to  the  extent  of  controlling  the 
assembly.  Berks  County,  for  instance,  remained  steadfast  in  the 
interest  of  the  Quaker  party  all  through  the  upheaval  of  1 764,  while 
only  one  of  Lancaster's  four  votes  was  given  to  the  Proprietary 

*9  The  Reverend  John  Elder  wrote  to  Richard  Peters,  July,  1757:  "It's  well  known  that 
Representatives  from  the  back  Inhabitants,  have  but  little  weight  with  the  Gentlemen  in 
power,  they  looking  on  us,  either  as  uncapable  of  forming  just  notions  of  things,  or  as  bias*d 
by  selfish  Views.  .  .  ."  Klett,  op.  cit,,  250. 

fiO  See  Lincoln,  op,  cit.y  44  ff.\  Albert  E.  McKinley,  The  Suffrage  Franchise  in  the  Thirteen 
English  Colonies  in  America  (Philadelphia,  1905),  279-294. 

61  Lincoln,  op.  cit.,  48. 
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party.  Lincoln's  table  for  reapportionment  based  on  taxables  and  the 
actual  election  returns  for  1764"  for  a  ratio  of  the  party  strength  in 
the  province  yield  an  alignment  in  the  House  as  follows: 


PropntUuy  p^ttiy 


^fiaker  party 


Philadelphia  County 
Philadelphia  City. . . 

Chester 

Bucks 

Lancaster 

York 

Berks 

Cumberland 

Northampton 


5 
o 

6M 

6 
o 

o 
o 


Thus  the  Quaker  party,  with  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  province,  would  have  still  controlled  the  assembly 
under  this  arrangement.  Furthermore,  the  above  analysis  fails  to 
reveal  the  true  strength  of  the  Quaker  party,  which,  the  next  year 
after  the  excitement  of  war  had  abated,  recovered  almost  all  the 
votes  of  the  assembly. 

Essentially  there  was  nothing  new  in  either  the  dispute  involving 
the  taxation  of  the  proprietary  estates  or  the  militia  bill  of  1764. 
General  Amherst  had  asked  for  men  and  money,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  his  party  were  willing  to  supply  both  according  to  the 
mode  preferred  by  the  people  of  the  province  at  large.  Foulke  wrote 
in  his  diary  that  the  "house  was  much  at  a  Loss  how  to  proceed 
being  desirous  to  avoyd  disputes  and  altercation  with  the  Governor" 
but  upon  seeing  the  latter *s  instructions  "the  House  had  ye  Mortifi- 

^  Ihid.^  47;  VoUs,  VII,  5669.  Lincoln's  table  as  found  on  page  47  is  as  follows: 


Taxables 

Members  by 
Taxables 

Actual  Members 

Fliiladelphia  County 

Philadelphia  Qty 

2,634 
4,761 
3,148 
5,635 
3,302 
3,016 
1,501 
1,989 

8 

4 
6K 

4K 
8 

5 

4K 

2+ 

3 

8 
2 

Chester 

8 

Bocks 

8 

4 

York 

Berks 

I 

Camberiand 

a 

Northampton 

I 

Note:  Lincoln  also  computed  the  membership  on  the  basis  of  taxes  paid. 
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cation  to  find  him  under  greater  restraints  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors had  been,  in  r^ard  to  paper  Currency  &  Taxing  yc 
Prop'ies  Lands.""  Determined  that  the  huge  proprietary  estates 
should  pay  taxes  on  the  same  terms  as  ordinary  citizens,  the  assembly 
drafted  a  bill  accordingly,  whereupon  there  ensued  months  of  bitter 
altercation  with  the  new  governor,  John  Penn."  Thus  both  governor 
and  assembly  disregarded  the  urgency  of  making  an  appropriation. 
In  March  the  house  adjourned  until  May  14,  with  a  note  to  the 
governor  that  it  would  be  pleased  to  convene  whenever  he  was  ready 
to  sign  the  bill  and  reminding  him  that  if  ''any  ill  Consequences 
ensue  .  .  ."  it  will  ''add  to  that  load  of  Oblc^uy  and  Guilt  the 
Proprietary  Family  is  already  burdened  with.  .  .  ."**  But  it  was  the 
assembly  and  the  Quaker  party  which  finally  gave  in  rather  than 
allow  defense  to  suffer  longer."  By  way  of  sununing  up  its  position 
on  the  supply  bill,  the  assembly  inquired:  "Is  it  consistent  with 
Justice  to  the  good  People  of  this  Province,  to  insist  on  taxing  the 
best  and  most  valuable  of  the  Proprietaries'  Lands  no  hi^er  than 
the  worst  and  least  valuable  of  People's  Lands  in  a  common  Tax, 
to  be  levied  for  the  defenses  of  the  whole?"*' 

While  this  dispute  over  the  supply  bill  was  in  progress,  disagree- 
ment over  a  militia  bill  became  an  issue  nearly  as  vexatious.  Franklin 
and  the  assembly  demanded  a  law  similar  to  the  one  enacted  in 
1755,*'  allowing  the  choice  of  officers  by  the  common  soldiers  and 
barring  the  use  of  court-martial.**  The  governor  contended  that  the 

^  Foalke's  Journal,  op.  cii^y  68. 

M  Sparks,  op.  cit.^  I,  281 ;  John  Bigeknr,  ed..  The  Works  ^  Benjmmin  FrmnkBrn  (12  vob^ 
New  York,  1904),  IV,  57-92. 

65  Permsyhams  Colonial  Records^  IX,  164;  Foolke's  Journal,  op.  ciLj  73.  The  aasemUf 
had  given  in  to  the  goremor  on  several  points  already  but  refused  to  yield  regarding  the 
proprietary  demamd  that  their  best  lands  be  taxed  no  higher  than  the  people's  poorest  lands. 
William  Logan  to  John  Smith,  March  25, 1764,  Smith  MSS  (Ridgway  library,  Philadelphia). 

5«  Vous,  VII,  5604,  5616- 5617. 

^  Pemuyhanis  Colonisl  Records ,  IX,  187-188. 

^  The  act  was  disallowed  by  the  Crown  in  1756. 

M  Sparks,  op.  cti.y  I,  280:  Bigelow,  op.  cii.^  IV,  67-68.  Pennsylvania  had  long  demanded 
loose  militia  laws.  Cadwallader  Golden  of  New  York  in  a  letter  to  Governor  George  Clintoo 
in  1747/8  said  "Several  have  been  attempting  to  introduce  the  practice  of  the  men's  choosing 
their  own  officers  as  has  been  lately  done  in  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  These  attempts  will  help  to 
demonstrate  the  inclinations  of  the  People  in  America  to  deprive  the  King  of  the  power  of  the 
Mifitia."  "Golden  Papers,  IV  (1748-54)"  Net^York  Hisioricml  Society  CoUeOions  (1920),  4, 22. 
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bill  violated  both  the  prerogatives  of  crown  and  proprietaries  and 
withheld  his  assent. 

While  these  disputes  were  in  progress,  the  assembly  prepared  a 
petition  to  the  King  praying  for  the  conversion  of  Pennsylvania  into 
a  royal  province.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  for  many  years  advocated 
this  change,  which  he  now  pushed  forward  with  all  his  ingenuity. 
It  is  possible  that  Franklin  hoped  for  some  personal  gain  from  the 
measure,  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  favorable  ministry  would 
have  granted  him  an  office,  perhaps  even  the  governorship  of  the 
province.  But  to  hold  that  this  was  the  key  to  Franklin's  actions 
would  be  unjust  to  a  man  who  so  often  proved  his  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  There  is  hardly  room  to  doubt  that  his  reasons 
for  opposing  proprietary  rule  were  those  of  a  statesman  who  clearly 
perceived  the  incongruous  nature  of  combining  the  principal  land- 
header  and  the  chief  executive  in  one  person.^  When  the  question  had 
arisen  before  he  had  not  received  sufficient  support  from  the  Quaker 
faction,  but  now  he  found  a  large  and  influential  number  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  heartily  in  agreement  with  him.  Without  this 
support  he  could  not  have  proceeded  with  the  program. 

Quaker  reluctance  to  initiate  a  movement  for  a  change  of  govern- 
ment had  not  been  due  to  any  sympathy  for  the  pretensions  of  the 
proprietor.  Their  chief  reasons  rested  upon  the  fact  that  the  charter 
protected  their  religious  views  and  had  afforded  them  opportunity  to 
direct,  in  times  of  peace  at  least,  the  political  affairs  of  the  province.*^ 
The  rapidity  with  which  Quakers  associated  themselves  with  the  new 
movement  in  1764  reflected  the  seriousness  with  which  they  viewed 
the  rise  of  a  powerful  Scots-Irish  faction,  which,  though  but  a  mi- 
nority group,  might  become  the  leaders  of  a  majority,  if  they  could 
win  over  the  Germans  and  others.  From  this  time  on,  the  Quakers 
generally  opposed  granting  more  representation  to  the  west.  James 
Pemberton  summed  up  the  fears  of  the  Quakers  in  a  letter  to  Samuel 
Fothergill  in  June,  1764,  when  he  wrote  that  "The  fearful  apprehen- 
sions of  their  [Presbyterians]  getting  the  Legislature  as  well  as  the 
Executive  part  of  the  government  into  their  hands  .  .  ."  had  aroused 


«  Bigelow,  op.  dL,  IV,  49,  S3. 

81  Thayer,  op.  ciL^  135;  John  Fothergill  to  Israel  Pemberton,  Sept.  11,  1759,  Etdng  GiU 
kction,  Pemberton  Papers,  II,  41. 
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the  Quakers  as  never  before."  In  April  he  informed  John  Hunt  of 
London  that  it  was  believed  a  conversion  to  a  royal  province  was 
the  best  means  "of  restor*  peace  to  the  Province  &  curbing  the 
Insolence  of  Presbyterian  Cabals.  .  .  ."•• 

Gilbert  Tennent,  Francis  Alison,  and  John  Ewing,  Presbyterians, 
described  the  assembly's  plan  to  change  the  government  as  ''no  more 
than  an  artful  scheme  to  divide  or  divert  the  attention  of  the  injured 
frontier  inhabitants  from  prosecuting  their  petitions,  which  very 
much  alarm  them."^  In  answering  this  charge  the  Quaker  party 
insisted  that  the  demand  for  greater  representation  for  western 
counties  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  cover  up  the  blame  for  the 
Conestoga  massacre  and  Paxton  riot.  The  westerners,  said  the 
Quakers,  pretended  that  they  were  driven  by  despair  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  thus  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  assembly.^  The  crux 
of  the  matter  was  that  each  party  at  the  time  controlled  one  depart- 
ment of  the  government  and  each  feared  that  its  rival  would  gain 
control  of  both  the  executive  and  l^sladve  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

While  deadlocked  with  the  governor  over  the  supply  bill,  the 
assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  set  of  resolves  in  March,  1764, 
stating  the  case  of  the  province  against  the  proprietors,  whereupon 
it  adjourned  for  seven  weeks  in  order  to  consult  constituents  r^ard- 
ing  the  question  of  a  change  in  government.^  Meeting  again  in  May, 
the  assembly  adopted  a  petition  penned  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
praying  the  crown  to  assiune  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.*'  The 
petition  had  thirty-five  hundred  signers  from  all  groups  and  most 
sections  of  the  province.**  On  the  committee  of  eight  which  con- 
sidered the  petition  in  the  house,  the  frontier  was  represented  by 
John  Tool  of  Northampton,  John  Ross  of  Berks,  John  Montgomery 

<B  James  Pemberton  to  Samuel  Fothergill,  June  13, 1764,  Pemberton  Papers,  XXXTV,  30. 

^  James  Pemberton  to  John  Hunt,  April  11, 1764,  Pemberton  Papers,  Box  3. 

M  Sparks,  op,  «/.,  VII,  282. 

W  James  Pemberton  to  John  Fothergill,  March  7, 1764,  Pemberton  Papers,  XXXIV,  118. 

M  Foies,  VII,  5591-5595;  Charles  J.  StiU6,  TAt  Life  and  Times  of  John  DUkifuon  (Phila- 
delphia, 1 891),  57-58. 

07  Isaac  Norris,  the  speaker,  opposed  the  petition  and  resigned  from  the  assembly,  where- 
upon Benjamin  Fjanklin  was  chosen  speaker. 

«8  Stills,  op.  cii,y  59. 
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of  Cumberland  and  John  Douglas  of  Lancaster  County.**  In  all  only 
four  members  of  the  assembly  voted  against  the  petition.^*  One  of 
these,  John  Dickinson,  had  been  associated  with  the  Quaker  party 
but  felt  that  the  measure  was  constitutionally  inexpedient.^ 

If  one  can  judge  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  the  Quaker  party  was 
backed  solidly  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  Admittedly  the  Pro- 
prietary party  controlled  Cimiberland  and  York  Counties,  but  in 
May,  1764,  there  was  little  indication  that  it  could  count  on  more, 
regardless  of  the  statement  of  an  Anglican  clergyman  of  Lancaster, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Barton,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  frontier  supported 
the  Scots-Irish.^  A  letter  from  Easton,  Northampton  County,  re- 
veals that  the  ''Petition  for  an  alteration  in  the  Government  meets 
with  considerable  Success,  particularly  on  the  frontiers,  who  are 
made  to  believe  they  will  then  be  better  protected.'*^  As  for  Berks 
County,  the  Germans  not  only  remained  steady  for  the  Quaker  party 
but  denounced  the  Paxton  rioters  in  the  loudest  terms.^^ 

Strangely  enough  not  a  few  powerful  and  influential  Quakers  now 
saw  fit  to  join  with  the  Proprietary  leaders  in  launching  a  ''new 
ticket"  by  which  they  hoped  to  unite  all  opposition  to  the  proposal 
for  a  change  in  government.  These  Quakers  were  for  the  most  part 
of  the  strict  Friends,  led  by  Israel  Pemberton,  who  had  tenaciously 
held  to  a  rigid  interpretation  of  their  pacific  and  other  religious 
principles.^*  They  shared  the  fear  expr^sed  by  the  Presbyterians 
that  the  Church  of  England  might  endeavor  to  place  restrictions  on 

^  Vous^  VII,  5607:  Bigelow,  op,  est,,  VI,  97.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  it  is 
true,  may  have  opposed  the  petidon. 
TO  Stills,  op.  ciL,  62. 

71  /W.,  61.  Dickinson  was  first  elected  to  the  assembly  from  Philadelphia  County,  May, 
176X  Fous,  VI,  5343. 

72  Bigelow,  op,  ciLy  IV,  95-96;  Dunaway,  op.  cit.,  126. 

"^^  Pentuyhania  Archives ,  First  Series,  1 664-1 790,  Samuel  Hazard  ed.  (12  vols.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1852-56),  IV,  175. 

74  Fotes,  VII,  5599;  Graeff,  op.  cit.,  204.  Berks  Gxmty,  however,  along  with  the  others, 
asked  for  a  reapportionment  of  representatives. 

75  Thayer,  op.  cit.,  202-203;  Israel  Pemberton  to  David  Barclay,  Nov.  6, 1764,  Pemberton 
Papers,  XVII,  103;  John  Churchman  to  James  Pemberton,  June  1764,  Pemberton  Papers, 
XVII,  68;  David  Barclay  to  Israel  Pemberton,  July  5,  1764,  Cox,  Parrish,  Wharton  Papers, 
XI  (The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania).  The  Quaker  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  Philadelphia, 
decided  not  to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue  inasmuch  as  Friends  were  so  divided  in  opinion. 
Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  Sept.  13, 1764  (Friends'  Book  Store,  Philadelphia). 
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religious  liberty  if  Pennsylvania  became  a  royal  province.^  Inasmuch 
as  the  vote  in  October,  1764,  in  Philadelphia  (city  and  county) 
proved  to  be  very  dose,  the  stand  taken  by  these  Quakers  may  have 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  throwing  five  seats  to  the  Proprietary 
party  .'^  Their  influence  with  the  Moravians  of  Northampton  County, 
where  a  Proprietary  man  was  returned,  was  likewise  strong. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Proprietary  ticket  had  found 
new  champions  in  the  persons  of  John  Dickinson  and  Israel  Pember- 
ton,  William  Allen  and  his  ^'gentlemen"  politicians,  many  of  whom 
were  administrative  or  judicial  officers  with  a  definite  interest  at 
stake,  were  still  considered  the  principals  of  the  party  J*  As  formerly, 
the  proprietaries  were  ably  supported  by  the  Reverend  William 
Smith  and  other  Anglican  leaders,  who  counted  upon  the  votes  of 
about  one  half  of  the  churchmen  in  the  city /•  The  CoU^e  of  Phila- 
delphia had  fifteen  Presbyterian  teachers  and  lent  its  weight  to  pro- 
prietary politics.*®  Presbyterian  ministers,  seldom  reluctant  to  voice 
their  political  opinions,  sent  circular  letters  throughout  the  province 
exhorting  church  members  to  vote  the  "new  ticket.**'^  Recovering 
from  division  wrought  by  the  Great  Awakening,  the  Presbyterians 
were  no  longer  handicapped  politically  by  religious  dissension  within 
their  church,  a  factor  of  no  little  importance  in  pre-Revolurionary 
history." 

The  Proprietary  party  was  confident  not  only  of  defeating  Frank- 
lin, but  of  bringing  "about  a  general  change  through  the  whole 


76  Quaker  leaders  in  England  generally  favored  keeping  the  proprietary  charter.  Dr.  John 
Fotheigill  warned  Israel  Pemberton  in  1759  that  loss  of  the  charter  might  pfx>ve  harmful  to 
the  interests  of  Pennsylvania  amd  the  Society  of  Friends.  John  Fotheigill  to  Israel  Pemberton, 
Sept.  1 1, 1759,  Etting  G>llection,  Pemberton  Papers,  II,  41 ;  David  Barclay  to  Israd  Pember- 
ton,  July  5, 1764,  G>x,  Parrish,  Wharton  Papers,  XI. 

77  FoUs,  VII,  5669. 

78  James  Pemberton  to  John  Fothergill,  Oct.  11,  1764,  Pemberton  Papers,  XXXIV,  104- 
70  William  Allen  to  Thomas  Penn,  Penn  MSS:  Official  Gurespondence,  IX,  270. 

80  Klett,  op.  ciL^  230;  Joseph  Jackson,  "A  Philadelphia  Schoohnaster  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,**  Pennsylvania  Maqazinb-of  History  and  Biography,  XXXV  (191 1),  302.  The 
Presbyterians,  it  was  said,  were  endeavoring  to  get  exclusive  control  of  the  college. 

81  Bigelow,  op.  cit.^  FV,  96:  Klett,  op.  cit.^  133. 

8S  Klett,  op.  Hi.,  133;  Lewis  R.  Harley,  The  Life  of  Charles  Thomson  (Philadelphia,  1900), 
61-62, 
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province.  .  .  /'"  But,  as  alarming  as  were  its  gains  to  the  Quaker 
party,  results  fell  far  below  expectation,  especially  in  Lancaster 
County  where  the  Proprietary  men  had  entertained  high  hopes." 
There  the  exasperated  Presbyterians,  failing  to  elect  the  sheriff,  as- 
saulted the  successful  German  candidate  and  drove  him  from  his 
home.'* 

The  political  tension  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  fall  of  1764  was 
probably  higher  than  ever  before  in  the  province.  Both  sides  resorted 
to  propaganda  in  which  no  particular  pains  were  taken  to  abide  by 
the  facts  and  in  which  personal  abuse  and  slander  were  virulent. 
William  Allen  paid  a  schoolmaster  named  Dove  £25  for  a  print  with 
verses  derogatory  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  John  Hughes,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Quaker  party, 
offered  to  give  £10  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  proof  of  the 
charges  made.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Joseph  Gallo- 
way, and  John  Dickinson  upon  the  question  of  a  change  in  govern- 
ment were  of  high  caliber,  provoking  a  deep  consideration  of  the 
constitutional  issues  involved.^  Franklin,  especially,  refrained  from 
personal  abuse  and  made,  with  an  abundance  of  humor,  wit,  and 
sarcasm,  die  strongest  case  for  his  views.**  By  drawing  from  die 
history  of  other  colonies — both  proprietary  and  royal — he  made  his 
argument  as  pragmatic  and  objective  as  possible.*'  Galloway,  how- 
ever, charged  Dickinson — whose  pen  had  become  the  chief  rhetorical 
instrument  of  the  proprietaries— with  looking  to  political  rewards. 
The  latter  replied  that  he  had  scrupulously  avoided  remunerative 

83  Thomas  W.  Balch,  ed.^  Letters  and  Papers  Relating  Chiefly  to  the  Provincial  History  of 
Pennsyhania  [Shippen  Family]  (Phiiadelphia,  1855),  ^5-  "Our  friends  in  Chester  county  are 
very  sanguine  in  hopes  of  carrying  the  election,  amd  we  scarce  admit  doubt  of  it  here  [Phila- 
delphia]. We  are  this  day  taking  measures  for  Bucks  county.  .  .  ."  Samuel  Purviance  to 
CoL  James  Burd,  Sept.  10,  1764.  Ihid, 

84  William  Allen  to  Thomas  Penn,  Penn  MSS:  Official  Gurespondence,  IX,  270;  Balch, 
op.  cit^  206-007. 

85  Sparks,  op.  cit.,  VII,  280;  Balch,  op.  cit.^  204. 

M  Jackson,  op.  cit.,  322, 329, 331 ;  "Letters  of  William  Franklin  to  William  Strahan,"  Pbnm. 
sTLTAjriA  Magazine  or  History  and  Bioo&aphy,  XXXV  (191  i),  441-443. 

87  Stillf,  op.  cit.y  38-39;  Paul  L.  Ford,  ed..  The  Writings  of  John  Dickinson^  (Philadelphia, 

i«95).  I.  34-35,  44-45,  61-63,  90,  96. 

88  Franklin  considered  his  preface  to  Galloway's  speech  among  the  best  of  all  his  writingt. 
88  Bigekiw,  op.  cit.,  IV,  53-96. 
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public  offices  and  had  not  ^'juggled  in  dirty  cabals,  about  the  offices 
of  chiej  justice  and  attorney  general.  .  .  ."'^  But  Dickinson,  un- 
fortunately, also  marred  his  brief  by  resorting  to  charges  against 
Franklin,  especially  regarding  the  latter's  handling  of  provindal 
funds  in  his  care  while  in  England,  a  matter  which  even  William 
Allen  had  agreed  was  properly  performed." 

The  Proprietary  party  elected  eleven  men  out  of  the  thirty-six  to 
the  assembly  at  the  1764  elections.  In  Philadelphia  County  three  of 
the  eight  members  were  Proprietary  partisans;  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia filled  its  two  seats  with  Proprietary  men.  Two  of  the  defeated 
men  were  no  less  persons  than  the  very  leaders  of  the  Quaker  party, 
Franklin  and  Galloway.**  In  the  west  the  Proprietary  party  carried 
the  counties  of  Cumberland,  York,  and  Northampton,**  and  elected 
one  of  the  four  members  from  Lancaster  County.**  This  result,  dis- 
appointing as  it  was  to  the  Proprietary  party,  represented  great 
gains  over  previous  years.  Furthermore  it  represented  a  greater 
degree  of  political  division  in  the  province  along  racial  and  sectional 
lines  than  ever  before.** 

With  the  convening  of  the  new  assembly  in  October,  1764,  the 
majority  resolved  to  present  the  petition  to  the  crown  and  to  send 
Franklin,  now  out  of  the  assembly,  to  London  to  assist  Richard 
Jackson  in  the  presentation  thereof.**  The  Proprietary  party  dog- 
gedly  fought  his  appointment:  "First,  Because  we  believe  him  to  be 
the  Chief  Author  of  the  Measure  pursued  by  the  late  Assembly.  .  .  . 
Secondly,  Because  we  believe  his  fixed  enmity  to  the  Proprietors, 
will  preclude  all  Accommodation  of  our  disputes  with  them.  .  .  ."*' 
Furthermore  the  petition  was  said  to  be  untimely  and  dangerous  to 

»  Ford,  op.  ciLy  I,  io8. 

w/^iV/.,I,i53. 

M  Franklin  stood  for  election  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  Galloway  in  the  county. 
Bigelow,  op.  cii,y  IV,  122-123. 

03  Northampton  G>unty  is  north  of  Backs  G>unty  in  the  east  but  because  it  was  a  frontier 
county  it  is  generally  included  within  the  term  western  counties. 

M  Votes,  VII,  5669-5670. 

^Ibid.y  VII,  5682-5683.  The  Proprietary  supporters  in  the  assembly  were  Dickinson, 
Strettell,  Keppele,  Willing,  Bryan,  Sanders,  Allen,  Montgomery,  McConaughy,  Blackburn 
and  Taylor. 

»«  Votesy  VII,  5682  ff.;  John  Penn  to  Thomas  Penn,  Oct.  19,  1764,  Penn  MSS:  Oflktal 
Correspondence,  I,  274.  The  petition  was  never  officially  presented  to  the  crown. 

W  Ford,  op.  cit.y  I,  1 51-152. 
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the  interests  of  the  province  and  in  disregard  of  overtures  of  the 
proprietors  for  settlement.  The  assembly  lacked  funds  for  sending 
Franklin  off,  but  within  two  hours  merchants  had  subscribed  a  loan 
of  £  I,  I  CO.  In  November,  amid  waving  flags,  roaring  cannons,  and 
the  plaudits  of  a  throng  of  friends,  he  left  again  for  England.*' 

Although  failing  to  attain  their  political  goal  in  1764,  the  Pro- 
prietary leaders  did  not  lose  heart.  Samuel  Purviance  wrote  G)lonel 
James  Burd  that  they  must  unite  Germans,  Baptists,  and  Presby- 
terians against  the  Quakers.**  Again  the  Proprietary  pardsans  were 
to  see  the  course  of  events  come  to  their  aid.  In  1763-64  the  Proprie- 
tary party  derived  political  benefit  from  the  criticism  of  the  Quaker 
party's  policies  toward  defense  and  taxation.  In  1765  Parliament  by 
its  Stamp  Tax  inadvertently  created  a  condition  in  Pennsylvania 
which  placed  the  Quaker  party  in  an  embarrassing  position  and 
offered  the  Proprietary  party  a  chance  to  make  further  gains.  In 
England  Franklin  did  his  best  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill  but, 
failing  in  this,  decided  that  the  colonies  must  submit  to  it  until  a 
favorable  occasion  occurred  to  have  it  repealed.^^ 

Franklin  obtained  for  John  Hughes,  a  staunch  member  of  the 
Quaker  party,  the  position  of  stamp  collector  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
advised  the  recipient  of  his  favor  that  he  should  scrupulously  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  act  regardless  of  provincial  opposition.^^  Here 
was  all  that  the  Proprietary  party  needed  for  political  fuel  when  the 
storm  over  the  tax  broke  in  America.  During  the  summer,  to  the 
immense  satisfaction  of  the  Proprietary  men,  John  Hughes  even  had 
the  temerity  to  oppose  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  New  York.  Writing  to  Colonel  James  Burd,  Samuel 
Purviance  said: 

Oar  interest  is  greatly  increased  amongst  several  societies  who  last  year  were 
divided  in  their  views,  and  particulariy  strengthened  by  the  opposition  lately  made 


%  9p.  cit.^  TV,  17-18;  Fordy  1, 163;  Peter  Reeve  to  William  Rodman,  Nov.  10, 17^, 
Rodman  Papers  (Private  G>llection  bebngiiig  to  Norrit  S.  Barrett,  Jr.). 

99  Lincoln,  ep.  di,,  38. 

100  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Charles  Thomson,  July  11,  1765,  New-York  Histaricsl  Society 
CoUeaiofu,  XI  (1878),  5;  John  C.  Nfiller,  Origins  of  the  American  Reoobdion  (Boston,  1943), 
122,  136.  James  Pemberton,  on  hearing  that  Parliament  was  contemplating  a  stamp  tax  in 
July,  1764,  wrote  that  he  thought  it  should  not  prove  as  burdensome  to  the  colonists  as  it 
woold  be  valueless  to  the  English  exchequer.  James  Pemberton  to  Samuel  Fothergill,  July  1 1, 
1764,  Pemberton  Papers,  XXXIV,  130. 

M*  Thayer,  op,  cit,^  204. 
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by  John  Hughes  and  his  friends,^^  against  sending  commissioners  to  attend  the 
Congress  at  New  York  in  order  to  remonstrate  home  against  the  Stamp  Act.  This 
unpopular  action  has  greatly  damped  the  Faction  [Quaker  party]  .  .  .  and  even 
brought  over  some  of  their  members  in  the  House  to  our  party,  by  which  means 
they  carried  the  vote.*^ 

In  June,  Galloway  wrote  Franklin,  "I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
indefatigable  industry,  that  has  been,  and  is  constantly  taken,  by  the 
Proprietary  party  ...  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  give  every  kind 
of  opposition  to  the  execution  of  this  law;  to  incense  their  minds 
against  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  .  .  ."^^ 

Proprietary  leaders,  however,  were  to  be  disappointed  again  by 
election  returns.  Notwithstanding  the  unpopular  attitude  taken  by 
many  prominent  members  of  the  Quaker  party  toward  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  Proprietary  party  lost  much  of  its  following  of  the  previous 
year.  It  remained  not  much  more  than  a  Scots-Irish  faction.  Every 
representative  returned  from  Philadelphia  and  Bucks  Counties  was 
sympathetic  with  Franklin,  while  Chester  County  remained  his 
staunch  supporter,  and  Lancaster  turned  out  "That  [Proprietary! 
sycophant  J.  Sander  and  placed  a  better  man  in  his  room."^®*  John 
Dickinson,  the  new-found  defender  of  the  proprietary  charter,  was 
defeated  in  Philadelphia  County.^**  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the 
Proprietary  party  also  lost  ground,  James  Pemberton  tying  George 
Bryan  for  office  and  carrying  the  district  at  the  second  election.^^ 
The  Quaker  party  did  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  to  put  Hughes  up 

102  Galloway,  espedallyy  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  Gingress. 

103  Balch,  op.  cit,^  208. 

104  Sparks,  op,  cit.^  VII,  298. 

105  Hugh  Roberts  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  Oct.  12,  1765,  Pennsylvania  Maoazinb  op 
History  and  Biography,  XXXVIII  (1914),  296.  Proprietary  leaders,  interestingly  enough, 
had  mapped  out  strong  tactics  for  Lancaster  G>unty.  Samuel  Purviance  included  the  following 
instructions  to  G>lonel  Burd:  "Don't  attempt  to  change  any  of  your  members  save  Webb. 
If  you  can  run  Dr.  Kuhn  .  .  .  and  can  keep  Mr.  Saunders,  you  will  do  great  things.'*  The 
news  should  be  spread  "that  your  party  intend  to  come  well  armed  to  the  election,  and  that 
you  intend,  if  there's  the  least  partiality  .  .  .  you  will  thrash  the  sheriff,  every  inspector, 
Quaker  and  Mennonist  to  a  jelly  .  .  .  that  not  a  Mennonist  nor  German  should  be  admitted 
to  give  in  a  ticket  without  being  sworn  that  he  is  an  naturalized  and  worth  £50  .  .  ."  When 
an  offender  was  found  "deliver  him  up  to  the  mob  to  chastise  him  .  .  .  which  will  certainly 
keep  great  numbers  of  the  Mennonist  at  home."  Balch,  op.  est.,  211. 

106  "The  desire  to  change  the  proprietary  government  was  so  strong  and  general  that 
Dickinson,  for  a  time  at  least,  became  so  unpopular  by  advocating  its  retention  that  he  lost 
his  seat  in  the  assembly.  .  .  ."  Still6,  op.  cii.,  69.  He  was  not  returned  again  until  1770. 

107  yotes,  VII,  5788. 
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for  re-election.  That  tenacious  gentleman  was  enjoined  in  October 
by  a  committee  of  citizens  to  resign  his  new-found  office  of  stamp  col- 
lector. He  reluctantly  complied  after  blaming  the  Proprietary  party 
with  no  little  reason  for  inciting  the  people  against  the  Act.^®*  The 
election  demonstrated  the  fundamental  loyalty  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Quaker  party.  It  was  proof 
enough  that  the  people  at  large  supported  the  movement  for  a  change 
in  government,  and  that  the  widespread  disaffection  of  the  previous 
year  was  caused  mainly  by  dissatisfaction  accompanying  the  Indian 
war  and  the  handling  of  the  frontier  issue. 

During  the  struggle  over  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Quaker  party  put 
a  definite  quietus  on  popular  demonstrations  while  the  Proprietary 
group  encouraged  them  on  all  occasions.  Benjamin  Franklin's  wife 
wrote  in  September  that  there  were  eight  hundred  men  ready  to 
defend  her  or  anyone  else  who  might  be  molested.^®*  James  Pember- 
ton  declared  that  the  Presbyterians  would  have  turned  to  violence  as 
in  Massachusetts  if  they  had  not  been  held  down  by  people  of 
moderation."®  Benjamin  Rush,  Proprietary  man,  confirmed  Pember- 
ton's  views  when  he  wrote:  "Philadelphia  is  cursed  with  a  sett  of 
men  who  seem  resolved  to  counteract  all  our  efforts  against  ye 
Stamp  Act  .  .  .  You  know,  I  mean  ye  Quakers.""^  When  word  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1766,  the  Quaker 
party,  following  instructions  fW)m  Franklin,  again  exerted  every 
effort  to  keep  the  city  as  quiet  as  possible.  "We  opposed,"  wrote 
Galloway  to  Franklin,  "the  intended  fireworks,  illuminations,  and 
firing  of  cannons.  ..."  But  the  Proprietary  party  was  not  to  be 
restrained.  "The  chief  justice  [William  Allen],  mayor,  and  recorder 
with  several  others  of  the  magistrates,  were  spoken  to,  but  to  no 
purpose,  the  city  was  illuminated  by  the  proprietary  party. "^" 

Benjamin  Franklin,  although  still  in  London,  received  as  usual 
more  abuse  from  the  Proprietary  men  than  did  any  other  leader  of 
the  popular  party.  He  was  rightfully  considered  their  most  dangerous 
and  capable  political  foe  whether  in  the  province  or  in  England. 

*■  Harlejr,  op,  cit.,  65-66. 

»•  Bigdow,  op.  ciL^  rV,  171. 

110  James  Pemberton  to  John  Fothergil],  Dec.  17,  1765,  Pemberton  Papers,  XXXTV,  137. 

m  Nathan  G.  Goodman,  Benjamin  Rush,  Physician  and  Ciiizen,  //46-/S/jf  (Philadelphia, 

19J4),  13. 

iw  Sparks,  op.  cii.,  VII,  317. 
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Pennsylvania  Presbyterians,  especially,  were  his  bitter  enemies, 
believing  him  engaged  in  doing  all  in  his  power  to  ''blacken  and 
stigmatize"  their  society  in  England.^^'  But  Franklin  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  his  political  enemies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  recover  his  standing  among  the  people  at  large.  This  he 
accomplished  by  his  unequivocal  defense  of  American  rights  and 
views  upon  taxation  before  the  bar  of  Parliament  early  in  1766;  by 
this  action  he  provided  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania  with  a  powerful 
weapon.^"  Galloway  informed  Franklin  that  George  Ashbridge, 
member  of  the  house  from  Chester,  had  "spared  no  pains  to  acquaint 
the  country  members  of  everything,  which  would  tend  to  rivet  their 
affections  for  thee  .  .  •"  whereupon  "the  storm,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  the  [Proprietary]  party  vanished.""* 

In  the  election  of  1766  the  Proprietary  party  failed  to  awaken 
much  enthusiasm  or  support  outside  its  known  bailiwicks.  Israel 
Pemberton,  it  is  true,  despite  the  privy  council's  coolness  toward  the 
assembly's  petition  for  a  royal  government  for  Pennsylvania,  still 
entertained  fears  of  its  success  and  again  supported  the  Proprietary 
party,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  of  his  friends."*  His 
fears,  it  seems,  were  well  founded,  for  notwithstanding  the  Stamp 
Act  episode,  the  people  at  large  still  favored  the  conversion  of  Penn- 
sylvania into  a  royal  province,  and  only  the  presence  of  an  unfavor- 
able ministry  caused  Franklin  to  withhold  the  petition.  The  temper 
of  the  province  is  revealed  in  the  defeat  again  of  John  Dickinson  by 
Joseph  Galloway,  who  presently  was  chosen  speaker  by  the  assem- 
bly."^ 

Like  its  rival,  the  Proprietary  party,  the  Quaker  party  was  led 
mainly  by  men  of  wealth  and  education  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province.  But,  unlike  the  Proprietary  party,  it  had  under  Franklin's 
leadership,  and  with  its  anti-proprietary  policies,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania 

lis  Balch,  op,  cit,f  209* 

11*  Bigelow,  op,  cit,^  IV,  210-aii. 

116  Sparks,  op,  cit.,  VII,  314;  Culver  H.  Smith,  "Why  Pennsylvania  Never  Became  a  Ro3ral 
Province,"  Pbkksylvania  NfAOAzxKB  or  HiSToar  akd  Biography,  LIII  (1929),  156. 

ll<)  John  Drinker  and  Stephen  G>llins  to  Israel  Pemberton,  SepL  25,  1766,  Pemberton 
Papers,  XIX,  5. 

117  Ernest  H.  Baldwin,  "Joseph  Galloway,  Loyalist  Politician,"  Pennsylvania  NfAOAzun 
or  History  and  Biography,  lOCVl  (1902),  295. 
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during  the  period  under  study.  The  issues,  however,  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  Quaker  and  Proprietary  parties  were  soon  to  pass  away. 
Within  a  few  years  events  caused  a  general  reshaping  of  provincial 
politics  during  which  both  parties  disappeared  as  politicd  entities, 
and  men  came  to  be  identified  as  radicals,  moderates,  or  loyalists  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.  In  the  realignment,  leaders  as  well  as 
foUowers  of  all  tiie  new  poUtical  divisions  were  drawn  from  the 
Quaker  and  Proprietary  parties  alike. 

Ithaca  College  Theodore  Thayer 
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March  on  Tiiisburgh,  1794 

THE  Pennsylvania  Whisky  Insurrection  of  1794  was  a  curious, 
seriocomic  event  in  our  history.  A  word  or  two  will  serve 
to  recall  it. 

In  1 79 1  Congress  enacted  an  excise  law  levying  a  tax  on  whisky. 
This  measure  was  vigorously  resented  by  the  western  Pennsylvanians 
who  claimed  that  they  produced  most  of  the  whisky  and  that  the  tax 
fell  too  unfairly  upon  them.  Serious  disorders  which  broke  out  in  1794 
when  the  federal  government  undertook  to  enforce  the  law  led  to 
organized  rebellion.  Consequently  Washington  felt  called  upon  to 
restore  the  government's  authority  by  a  show  of  armed  might.  Some 
15,000  militia  who  were  raised  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  marched  to  Pittsburgh  from  rendezvous  at 
Carlisle  and  Fort  Cumberland.  Awed  by  such  an  overwhelming  force 
the  malcontents  offered  it  no  resistance  and  the  insurrection  col- 
lapsed. 

The  following  diary,  which  has  been  recently  acquired  by  The 
Society,  was  kept  by  Quartermaster  John  Hugg  Clunn,  a  member  of 
the  Jersey  troops.  It  furnishes  a  rather  full  account  of  the  march, 
from  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware  at  Trenton  through  its  various 
stages  to  Pittsburgh  and  return.  Though  born  in  Lamberton  on  the 
Delaware  in  1770,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  Clunn  was  brought  up 
in  Trenton  where  he  died  in  1798.  His  diary  has  come  down  through 
successive  generations  of  his  family.  Its  most  recent  owner,  Mr. 
Lewis  D.  Cook  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with 
notes  on  the  Clunn  family. 

This  story  is  presented  in  its  original  form;  however,  liberty  has 
been  taken  with  punctuation  and  paragraphing  to  make  them  more 
readily  understandable  to  the  reader. 

N.  B.  W. 

44 
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Marched  from  Trenton  on  the  30*^  day  of  Sept'.,  1794,  with  the 
Artillery  in  front.  Crossed  the  Delaware  in  great  Spirits  and  paraded 
on  the  opposite  side  in  the  Rain.  Took  a  relish  of  Cold  Beef,  Cheese 
&  bread  with  good  butter  at  Mr.  Hapeny's^  of  whom  we  purchased 
a  Cheese  Weig«.  @  1/6-  is  19/2**,  in  partnership  between 

Major  C^den,*  Capts.  Elmer,'  Fithian,*  Lucas,*  &  myself.  Was 
ordered  to  march  on  the  flanks  of  the  troops  and  order  them  to  Slope 
Arms  as  they  entered  the  lane,  in  which  Order  they  proceeded  to 
Doct'.  Wynkoop's*  plan",  where  I  left  them  in  order  to  lay  out  the 
Encampment.  Proceeded  to  Newtown  and  was  in  some  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  Front.  Could  not  from  the  situation  of  the  ground 
front  our  enemy  agreeably  to  general  Orders,  therefore  lay  it  out  in 
two  lines  fronting  the  Town.  Just  as  I  had  finished  the  troops  ap- 
peared in  sight.  Went  and  met  them  and  conducted  them  on  the 
ground.  The  tents  were  pitched  irregular,  however  for  the  first  night 
thought  it  of  little  consequence.  The  Bucks  C'^  Militia  &  Artillery 
had  marched  a  short  time  before  we  arrived.  Supped  at  TalbertV 
with  the  Field  &  other  officers.  Cost  ,  thought  it  too  much. 

10  Miles. 

Nov'.  I  •*.  On  the  Issuing  of  our  provisions  found  a  want  of  Still- 
yards.'  Endeavoured  to  purchase  a  pair  in  Town  &  could  not  pro- 
cure. Tryed  to  borrow  which  I  had  almost  failed  in  untill  accidentally 
falling  in  with  Col^  Hanna'  he  was  so  obliging  to  loan  me  his  for  this 
morning,  tho',  by  the  by,  the  Q'.  M".  business  being  so  great,  they 
were  packed  up  with  the  provisions  in  the  Waggon,  and  I  could  not 
get  to  them  without  great  trouble,  therefore  we  brought  them  on. 
Told  the  Col.  the  circumstances  who  s^.  it  was  no  matter,  and  I 

1  Probably  Mark  Hapenny  who  had  previously,  1 787-1 792,  (^)erated  a  hotel  in  Newtown. 
W.  W.  H.  Davis,  The  History  of  Bucks  County  (Doylestown,  1876),  744. 
3  Maj.  Elias  Ogden,  3d.  Regt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Militia. 

3  Gipt.  Eli  Elmer  in  conunand  of  an  artillery  company  attached  to  Gen.  Bloomfield't 
brigade. 

4  dpt.  Seeley  Fithian,  itt.  Regt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Militia. 

6  dpt.  Robert  Lucas,  ist.  Regt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Militia. 

^  Probably  Dr.  Nicholas  Wjmkoop,  1770-18 15,  a  son  of  Judge  Henry  Wjmkoop  who  lived 
to  the  northwest  of  Newtown.  A  Collection  of  Papers  Read  Before  the  Bucks  County  Historical 
Society  (Riegelsville,  1909),  III,  214. 

7  Since  the  1790  census  does  not  list  this  name  for  Bucks  Gninty,  Tolbert  may  have  been 
intended.   Five  Tolbert  families  were  located  in  Bucks. 

5  Scales. 

*  Lt.  G>L  James  Hanna,  in  command  of  the  Bucks  Gnrnty  detachmeoL 


JannwT     ' 
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promised  to  return  them  on  our  return.  Q'.  M'.  Hunn"  joined  us  this 
morning.  Marched  at  8  oclock.  Rode  on  a  head  with  the  other  Q'. 
M".  &  the  D>'.  Com'*.  Called  at  the  halfway  house  where  was 
Squire  somebody,  not  sober  but  the  Contrary.  Our  forage  I  wish 
to  be  silent  on.  Arrived  at  the  Crooked  Billet"  &  saw  five  or  Six 
Girls  travelling  to  &  fro  thro  the  House,  There  was  pretty  but  one 
(&  her  only),  the  rest  as  they  are  found.  1  hate  illnature  and  cannot 
bear  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  deserving  without  attoning  for  it; 
1  found  the  others  to  be  kind,  goodnatured  girls,  one  some  say  was 
too  much  so.  !t  is  a  pity,  but  the  frailties  of  human  nature  cannot  at 
sometimes  be  avoided.  The  troops  came  forward  and  encamped  in  a 
regular  manner.  Came  on  to  rain  very  hard.  Could  not  get  lodging 
at  the  tavern,  not  even  on  the  floor.  I  therefore  took  the  Tent  and 
layed  very  conveniently,  only  the  Rain  came  on  my  Head. 

Rose  at  Revelee  beating,  and  the  Detachment  was  in  motion  at  a 
little  after  Sunrise.  The  distance  marched  yesterday  was  1 1  Miles. 
Mr,  Tindal"  &  myself  rode  on  before  the  troops.  After  leaving  them 
about  two  Miles  overtook  a  young  woman  on  Horseback.  Rode  w"* 
her  a  mile  w[h]ere  the  road  fork**.  &  we  parted.  On  looking  back  to 
see  how  she  went,  my  Creature  made  a  stumble,  fell  on  her  head  and 
away  went  I,  I  knew  not  where  untill  I  found  myself  almost  covered 
with  mud  and  my  mare  on  my  back.  Seeing  which  I  scabbled  up  as 
well  as  might  be.  Found  one  ring  of  my  sword  broke,  the  Nose  & 
fore  knees  of  my  [sic\  badly  scratched,  as  myself.  1  felt  well  but  very 
dirty.  Arrived  at  Norristown  being  19  Miles  and  encamped  in  a  fine 
piece  of  Ground.  Had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  Straw.  No  Lodg- 
ings to  be  had  in  Town,  therefore  took  the  Tent  and  caught  a  severe 
cold.  Norristown  is  a  Handsome  little  place,  a  few  of  the  few,  very 
good  buildings,  a  fine  Court-house  &  Joal." 

Oct'.  3"".  Proceeded  on  our  March  over'*  the  Schuylkill  river. 
Q'.  M'.  Vanpelt'^  &  myself  arrived  at  Pottsgrove"  just  as  the  Bucb 

iO  Adrian  Hunn  of  the  staff  ist.  Rcgt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Militia. 

II  Tavern  which  gave  its  name  to  the  village.  Now  Hatboro. 

la  Probably  Pvt.  Isaac  Tmdall  of  [he  3d.  Regt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Militia. 

13  Built  in  1787  and  taken  down  in  18;;.  In  179;  Norristown  consisted  of  only  cwentT 
buildings. 

H  Oiw  may  have  been  written  in  crrotior  up.  The  stage  route  ran  up  the  eastern  «dc  of  the 
Schuylkill  through  Trappe  to  Pottsgrove  and  saved  two  crossings  of  the  river  when  one  wu 
en  ruute  to  Reading. 

le  William  Van  Pelt  of  the  staff  3d.  Regt,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Militia, 

18  A  pttMperous  post  town  of  ninety  dwellings.  Now  Pottstown, 
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G)unty  Militia  was  marching  out.  Spoke  a  few  words  to  uncle  Jos.^' 
&  it  appeared  quite  agreeable  to  see  so  many  of  our  Del\  Worksmen. 
They  seemed  to  be  as  much  pleased  as  myself.  Took  our  encamping 
ground  in  a  Meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  Could  procure 
a  very  small  portion  of  Straw,  however  they  appeared  to  be  in 
general  satisfied.  Pottsgrove  is  a  fine  Village,  some  elegant  buildings 
and  the  Streets  broad.  Came  21  Miles. 

Oct'.  4*^.  March'd  to  Reading  being  17  Miles.  Found  it  very  cold 
Riding.  Drew  Knapsacks,  Provisions,  etc.  Went  to  the  Baker's  for 
to  hurry  the  Baking  of  the  bread.  Found  a  pretty  Girl  there,  the 
man's  Daughter.  Asked  her  to  go  over  to  the  tavern  to  dance  which 
she  would  have  willingly  done,  but  her  father  set  her  at  making 
Biscuit.  She  seemed  to  understand  it  and  handled  them  with  great 
dexterity.  Chatted  'till  ten  oclock  &  went  to  my  Lodgings  &  found 
D^  [bottom  of  page  torn  off,  causing  the  loss  of  two  lines  on  each  side] 
for  another  and  began  one  of  great  length,  when  I  had  finished  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Gen^.  were  asleep.  The  Doc^'.  said  it  operated  as 
a  dose  of  J^udanum.  Went  to  bed  &  arose  at  Breakfast. 

Dress'd  myself  in  Stile,  powdered  hair  and  silk  stockings.  Dined 
with  a  young  man  &  woman.  They  were  going  to  Church;  concluded 
they  were  going  to  be  married.  Had  an  invitation  to  sup  with  Col®. 
Morris.^^  He  is  a  very  polite  man  and  has  a  Handsome,  accomplished 
little  wife.  Was  treated  with  great  civility  &  requested  me  to  call 
often  on  him  during  our  stay  here,  and  not  to  forget  on  my  return. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not,  for  where  Civility  comes  from  the  very  heart 
it  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  Went  to  Church  in  the  evening  &  offered 
up  a  Prayer,  which  most  surely  was  accepted,  to  Shower  down  the 
blessings  of  Health  &  Happiness  on  this  Couple— it  was  the  fervent 
wish  of  my  Soul. 

Stayed  in  this  Town  two  days  during  which  I  was  in  almost  every 
part  of  it.  It  is  a  fine  Town— a  handsome  Court  &  Market  house." 
Our  encampment  was  on  a  hill,  but  one  adjoining  was  immensely 

17  Capt.  Joseph  Clunn^  1743-18 16,  removed  from  Trentxm  to  Bristol,  Bucks  G>unty  and 
at  this  time  commanded  the  Bucks  G>unty  Artillery  G>mpan7. 

18  Probably  Benjamin  Morris  who  had  recently  settled  in  Reading.  He  served  as  an 
Associate  Judge  of  Berks  G>unty  before  moving  permanently  to  Phoenixville.  Robert  C. 
Moon,  Thi  Morris  Family  of  Philadelphia  (Philadelphia,  1898),  II,  453. 

!•  Built  respectively  in  1762  and  1766.  History  of  Reading  (Reading,  1898),  15. 
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higher.***  All  around  this  Town  in  every  Quarter  the  Ground  is  High, 
rough  &  Rocky. 

Oct'.  7'**.  Crossed  the  Schuylkill  and  marched  to  Womeldorf 
Town*^  &  encamped  in  the  Woods.  It  is  in  Berks  County  as  well  as 
fis]  Reading.  There  is  a  New  Dutch  church  on  a  beautiful  Elminence 
on  the  side  of  the  Town.  The  Town  contains  about  50  Houses  mostly 
built  of  log.  The  Church  was  built  by  the  Lutheran's  &  Presbyteri- 
an's for  their  joint  use.  Cursed  Bigotry  and  old  fashioned  prejudice, 
where  will  you  reside  if  the  people  of  the  World  should  all  follow  the 
example  of  the  Dutch  at  Wummelsdorf  ?" 

Oct'.  8'**.  This  morning  at  6  oclock  Wm.  Wright  &  Jacob  Homer,** 
two  deserters  who  were  apprehended  at  Reading,  were  brought 
forward  to  this  post.  Wright  was  tied  and  received  20  Stripes.  Homer, 
a  young  man,  from  the  examination  appeared  to  have  been  over- 
persuaded,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  reprieved.  They  were 
both  of  Salem  County,  N.  J.  Arrived  at  Moyer's  Town,**  a  Village 
built  of  Log.  Rode  on  by  the  Canal.*^  The  Lock  is  remarkably  curi- 
ous. An  Irishman  (well  known  for  assurance)  very  humbly  pulld  of 
[sic]  his  Hatt  and  asked  if  I  knew  the  Custom  when  Gen*,  came  to 
see  the  Works.  I  saw  plainly  it  was  2/  out  of  my  pocket  &  without 
further  ceremony  gave  it  him—took  another  look  thought  it  worth 
4/,  and  rode  on  Contented  and  arrived  at  Lebanon  in  Dauphin 
County  about  sundown.  Walked  thro'  the  Town.  There  are  two 
Churches,^  one  built  of  Log,  about  40  Houses^  mostly  of  the  same 
Passing  a  fine  house  I  stopped  a  moment  to  view  it.  A  young  woman 
in  the  Door  desired  me  to  walk  in,  which  I  accordingly  did  and  was 

20  Mount  Pcnn. 

21  Womdsdorf. 

23  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  of  Womelsdorf  united  in  building  a  stone  church  in  Juoci 
1792.  Lutherans  in  Berks  County  (Kutztown  and  Reading,  1923),  342.  Its  dedication  as  Zoos 
Union  Church  took  place  in  1794.  P.  C.  Croll,  Annals  of  Womelsdorf  ^  Pa,^  and  Community,  in- 

23  Jacob  Horner  served  as  a  private  in  the  ist.  RegL,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Nfihda,  but 
William  Wright  is  not  listed. 

24  Myerstown. 

25  Several  miles  of  canal  on  the  summit  level  to  link  Quidpihilla  Creek  and  Tulpehocken 
Creek  for  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Navigation  Company  had  been  recently  com- 
pleted, yfn  Historical  Account  of  The  Rise,  Progress  and  Present  State  of  The  Canal  Navigation 
in  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1795),  48. 

20  German  Lutheraii  and  Calvinist.  Joseph  Scott,  TAe  United  States  Gazetteer  (PhiladdphiS) 

1795). 

27  Scott,  Op.  cit.f  gives  "300  dwellings,  a  number  of  which  is  of  brick  and  stone." 
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placed  by  a  fine  fire.  She  appeared  to  be  in  great  Spirits  &  soon  after 
informed  me  that  her  Sister,  the  Gen*^.  wife  who  owned  the  house, 
lay  Dead.  I  laughed  at  her  and  would  have  she  was  punning,  adduced 
as  a  Reason  the  house  being  open,  the  shutters  of  the  windows  not 
closed,  and  she  being  in  such  a  merry  humour.  However  my  curiosity 
being  somewhat  excited  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Corps  [sic]. 
She  led  me  into  the  room,  &  Ye  Gods !  there  she  lay.  I  cannot  describe 
my  feelings;  they  were  distressing  and  [I]  hurryed  away  as  soon  as 
possible,  tho  the  Girl  made  me  promise  to  call  on  my  return.  If  a 
young  man  should  travel  from  Reading  to  Lebanon  and  not  covet 
the  Daughters  of  the  Land,  it  would  not  pass  (with  me)  as  a  proof 
of  Virtue  in  that  Particular. 

9  Oct'.  Arrived  at  Hummelstown.**  G)nducted  the  Landlord's 
daughter  and  three  other  young  women  to  Camp.  They  were  much 
pleased  with  this  attention  and  afterwards  behaved  extremely  civil 
and  obliging,  one  was  very  pretty. 

CXrt'.  lo.  Arrived  at  Harrisburgh.  Dined  on  Salmon  &  Rock  fish^ 
and  drank  some  good  wine.  Mr.  H.  was  ordered  on  and  the  whole 
Q'.  M^  business  devolved  upon  myself.  It  was  a  post  of  Honor,  but 
troublesome  enough.  A.  Berryhill  Esq.'®  treated  me  with  great 
civility.  He  invited  me  to  Breakfast  and  eat  very  hearty.  Our  lads 
behaved  somewhat  ill  at  the  Tavern— they  had  Drank  too  freely. 

October  ii^.  1794.  The  troops  were  on  the  move  at  3  oclock  and 
the  whole  crossed  by  7  oclock  over  the  Susquehanna.  Some  Gen", 
on  Horseback  forded;  it  is  said  to  be  better  than  a  mile  wide.  Halted 
at  Col®.  Chambers's  to  refresh.  I  rode  on  to  Carlisle.  Saw  Gen'. 
Washington'^  who  was  just  going  out  of  Town.  Encamped  on  a  fine 
piece  of  common'^  near  the  Barracks  which  are  s**.  wiU  contain  10,000 

tt  A  floarishing  yillage  of  some  90  buildings.  /W. 

M  Washington  noted  in  his  diary  for  October  3, 1794,  while  in  Harrisburg,  "The  Susque- 
hanna at  this  place  abounds  in  the  Rockfish  of  12  or  15  Inches  in  length  and  a  fish  which  they 
call  Salmon."  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  The  Diaries  ofGeoije  Washington  (Boston  &  N.  Y.,  1915), 
IV,  2ia 

30  Alexander  Berryhill,  1 738-1 798,  a  prominent  Harrisburg  citizen.  Penna,  Archines^  Sec- 
ond Scries,  IV,  391.  See  also  William  Henry  Egle,  NoUs  and  Queries  (Harrisburg,  1894),  1, 131. 

81  Washington,  who  had  been  in  Carlisle  since  the  fourth  of  October,  was  returning  to 
Pluladelphia.  Fitzpatrick,  op.  cit,^  IV,  217.  He  later  rejoined  the  expedition  at  Bedford  but  did 
DOC  cootinoe  on  with  it  from  there. 

S3  Believed  to  be  grounds  now  occupied  by  Dickinson  G>llege.  Thomas  G.  Tousey,  Military 
History  of  Carlisle  and  Carlisle  Barracks  (Richmond,  1939),  165. 
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Men.*"  Pay  Master  Stewart"  introduced  me  to  an  acquaintance  of 
his,  a  Mr.  Sam'.  Gray,"  Merchant  of  this  Town  from  Ireland, 
Breakfasted  with  him  on  the  la'"",  being  Sunday,  and  intended  going 
to  Church  but  was  disappointed.  I  saw  several  good  looking  Girls. 
Betsy  Davis  at  the  Tavern**  was  somewhat  Handsome  tho'  very 
young  &  bashful.  Fell  into  a  milch  punch  club  who  were  very  lively. 
About  Eleven  oclock  moved  for  visiting  the  Col°,  Com',  with  a  flute 
&  violin  and  form  a  serenade.  We  were  arraigned  [sic],  forming  in 
Sections,  mak*.  about  Twenty  Capt'.  &  Sub°',  On  our  arrival 
played  a  March,  Huzza'd,  went  in,  and  was  treated  with  kindness 
&  Rack  punch."  Returned  in  disorder;  felt  Shagreen 'd.  They  broke 

a  chair,  overset  a  large  table,  and  began  playing  the took  ray 

Departure.  Lodged  at  an  Irish  House,  not  very  comfortably — have 
seen  worse  beds,  but  they  were  rare  in  our  pans.  Found  my  ac- 
quaintance Mr.  Stewart  of  singular  use.  We  had  got  into  an  Irish 
settlement,  the  affection  between  those  people  are  remarkable,  and 
we  faired  the  better.  M".  S.  was  educated  in  the  College  at  Edinburgh. 
He  is  a  man  of  Sense  and  Letters,  and  a  very  pleasing  Companion. 
Marched  on  the  14"'.  Oct',  and  arrived  at  Shippensburg.'*  The 
Baggage  did  not  arrive  untill  9  oclock  at  night  which  throws  all  out 
of  Sorts,  in  consequence  of  which  had  to  tarry  a  day.  Lost  ray 
Knapsack,  two  Blankets  &  a  pair  of  Boots.  I  had  only  an  old  Senti- 
ment to  console  myself,  "I  am  the  offspring  of  distress  and  every 
child  of  Sorrow  is  my  brother."  My  friend  found  out  a  family  so 
much  like  my  Ideas  have  always  formed  which  alleviated  every  pain 

and  I  felt  myself  almost  truly  happy.  Yes,  my  dear had 

you  have  been  here  and  seen  me  you  would  have  certainly  acknowl- 
edged the  situation  as  an  agreeable  and  pleasing  one — an  amiable 


n  the  barracks  were  described  as  simj 
n  Kclsey,  Cavnoct  Journal  1794  (Hix 


33  Possibly  an  eia^cradon  since  tliat  St 
"5  big  and  well  made  buildings."  Bayner  Wickerehan 
ford.  19"),  5S- 

34  Samuel  R.  Stewart  is  officially  listed  as  Brigade  Quartermaster. 

35  A  candidate  for  political  office.  Sec  Gazrrie  of  the  United  Slalti  for  October  3J,  179*. 
38  Presumably  the  daughter  of  James  Davis,  tavern  kcepier. 

37  A  piunch  made  from  rai:k  or  arrack,  a  spricuous  liquor  distilled  chiefly  from  mm  and 
flavored  with  eastern  fruits  or  plants. 

^  From  Shippensburg  west  through  Bedford  to  Pittsburgh  the  expeditiDn  had  thedoubdid 
benefit  of  an  improved  state  wagon  road  which  followed  the  general  direction  of  die  Forbes' 
Road.  William  H.  Koontz,  History  of  Bidjord  and  Samerief  Counliii,  Penniyhanitt  (New  yori, 
Chicago,  1906),  1,  1S7. 
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young  woman  with  a  disposition  the  most  accommodating  in  the 
world,  well  read  and  blessed  with  a  Sentiment  too  feeling  for  common 
understanding  to  sport  with,  they  might  be  taken — and  had  I  not 
left  what  I  fear  is  behind,  I  knoW  not  how  the  Consequences  would 
have  been.  When  I  bid  adieu  I  fear  she  was  distressed.  She  himg  on 
me  as  if  unwilling  to  part.  In  short  had  she  have  been  in  a  Villains 
hands  in  the  situation  of  myself,  I  would  have  feared  for  her,  but 
I  knew  too  well  the  Sentiments  of  her  Heart  to  harbour  an  Idea  of 
her  Straying  from  the  paths  of  Virtue.  Indeed  she  was  Chastity 
itself. 

1 6  Oct'.  Arrived  at  Strasburg*'  and  encamped  on  the  Hill  before 
the  Town.  This  Town  lays  in  a  hollow,  contains  forty  Houses  all 
built  of  Logs.  Was  introduced  to  two  yoimg  Ladies.  Promised  to 
spend  the  evening,  but  Gen*.  B's*®  arrival,  who  overtook  us  here, 
in  some  measure  prevented.  Drew  flour  for  the  first  time  and  eat 
unleavened  bread. 

Started  on  17*^.  Oct'.  Crossed  three  large  moimtains**  called  the 
white  Mountain  but  supposed  to  be  a  chain  of  the  blue  mountain. 
From  the  Top  of  the  last  the  prospect  is  elegant,  the  fine  Meadows, 
cleared  Land,  and  the  grain  in  a  promising  condition  Strikes  the  Eye 
so  elusibly  that  an  Imagination  fertile  would  have  soared  her  boimds 
and  could  have  brought  forth  a  production  which  would  have  been 
admired.  I  thought  that  had  I: 

On  the  side  of  yon  mountain  a  cot 

With  a  moderate  competence  blest, 

I  would  bless  my  Kind  Stars  thank  Heaven  for  my  lot 

And  consider  the  world  as  a  Jest. 

Behold  the  young  prattlers  that  sport  on  the  green, 

Little  known  to  the  troubles  of  Life, 

Contented  and  free  from  envy  or  spleen 

And  Happily  blest  without  Strife — 

And  plenty  adds  zest  to  each  Joy 

And  pleasure  thro'  every  countenance  opened 

With  contentment  that  never  shall  cloy. 

Arrived  about  sunset  at  Fort  Littleton**  1 8  Oct.  One  of  our  wag- 
gons was  missing  and  the  Com',  ordered  me  to  seize  one  for  to  accom- 

30  Laid  out  in  1789  and  now  known  as  Upper  Strasburg.  L  H.  M'duley,  Historical  Sketch 
0/  Franklin  County ^  Pennsylvania  (Harrisburg,  1878),  219. 

^  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Bloomfield,  commander  of  the  New  Jersey  Infantry  Brigade. 

^  The  road  at  this  point  was  known  as  the  Three  Mountain  Road.  M 'Cauley,  op.  cit.^  219. 

^  In  1784  this  place  consisted  of  only  one  house  behind  which  were  the  remains  of  the  Fort. 
Alfred  J.  Morrijon,  Travels  in  the  Confederation  (Philadelphia,  191 1),  223. 
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modate  the  carriage  of  the  provisions  w"*,  were  drawn  here.  It  is  not 
a  very  pleasing  task  to  force  people  to  do  what  they  have  but  little 
mind  to.  Rode  the  greater  part  of  day  before  we  could  procure  one. 
At  length  fell  in  with  one  at  6  oclock  &  it  was  near  sunset  before  it 
was  loaded  and  ready  for  a  start.  Rode  a  head.  Left  the  waggon  in 
charge  of  a  guard  and  put  up  at  tavern  on  this  side  of 

Sideling  hill^  half  way  up  which  the  waggon  stalled  &  the  man  went 
off  with  his  Horses  in  the  night.  Had  to  procure  four  in  the  morning 
&  arrived  over  the  Hill  just  as  they  were  striking  tents  &  preparing 
for  marching.  It  is  a  very  Rocky,  rough  Hill.  The  encampment  was 
at  a  Spring,  a  desolate  place  not  a  House  within  miles.  The  troops  had 
to  gather  up  the  Bushes  &  Leaves  to  make  beds  of. 

The  19***.  Oct',  marched  Eleven  Miles  &  arrived  at  Margaret's 
tavern;**  had  a  very  fine  encampment  on  the  side  of  a  Hill. 

Marched  early  on  the  20^.  and  arrived  Bedford  about  one  oclock. 
The  Dust  flew  so  in  the  streets  it  was  with  difficulty  to  sec  from  one 
end  of  a  Com^.  to  another.  Marched  into  our  encamp*.  Field  in  Order 
&  was  reviewed  as  we  passed  by  Gen*.  Lee.*^  Went  in  search  of 
Uncle.  After  night  found  him  at  upper  end  of  town  at  a  M'. 
family  of  Trenton.  Lodged  next  door  with  M'.  James  Taylor.^ 
P.  M.  Stewart  &  myself  agreed  to  make  that  our  Quarters  &  Lodge 
&  eat  there  during  our  Stay,  which  was  two  days.  I  wanted  my  bill 
but  M".  Taylor  informed  us  she  was  ordered  to  take  nothing,  and 
could  not  find  the  man  &  therefore  went  off  without  paying.  Shall 
call  on  my  return  and  endeavor  to  make  them  Receive  something. 
Rec**.  one  months  pay^^  and  was  not  pleas'd  with  our  Wages.  Adj'. 
Lyle**  &  myself  had  concluded  to  go  and  offer  up  our  com"*.  Gen^  B. 
heard  it  &  said  we  should  be  accommodated  in  that  instance. 

43  This  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  worst  hill  on  the  road.  An  English  traveler  years  later 
complained  that  its  name  should  be  "headlong."  Mrs.  Anne  Royall,  Mrs.  RoyalTs  Pennsyhtnii 
(Washington,  1829),  241. 

44  Possibly  a  tavern  kept  by  Margaret  Eraser.  Koontz,  op,  cii,,  I,  214. 

4fi  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee,  Governor  of  Virginia,  Major  General  of  Virginia  Militia  and  in 
command  of  the  combined  expeditionary  forces. 

40  James  Taylor,  1 766-1 844,  came  to  Bedford  G>unty  in  1793  from  Dauphin  Gxinty* 
Koontz,  op.  cit.j  I,  522. 

47  As  an  indication  of  the  pay  scale  Paymasters  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  received  $6.67 
a  month.  Egle,  op.  est.  (1895),  ^h  3^0. 

48  Adjutant  of  the  3d  Regt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Militia.  First  name  not  listed. 
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Therefore  inarched  on  the  23'**.  Oct'.  Joined  the  Parks**  (the  light 
Choir**  [sic]  had  started  the  day  before).  Took  up  our  line  of  March 
to  foot  of  longridge  where  the  whole  body  of  the  Right  Column" 
encamped  together  composing  about  16000*^  Men.  The  greater  part 
of  our  men  were  without  Straw.  This  place  is  at  the  foot  of  Longridge. 

Marched  on  the  24^.  Oct',  and  began  to  mount  the  Long  Ridge. 
It  was  3/4  a  day  continual  march  of  Assension.  Came  10  Miles  and 
stationed  at  Hughes  Encampment." 

On  the  25^.  proceeded  in  the  Rain  as  before  and  began  to  climb 
the  Allegany  Mountains.  Altho'  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
Mount  we  have  come  over  yet  the  assent  was  scarcely  perceptible 
when  we  got  to  the  White  Horse**  7}4  Miles  distant.  The  N.  Jersey 
Brigade  of  Cavalry,  The  Brigade  Infantry  and  the  Artillery  of  s*. 
State  to  the  right  hand  Road  and  were  imder  the  inunediate  Com- 
mand of  Gov'.  Howell.**  Whilst  the  Pennsylvania  Troops  took  the 
left  hand  toward  Berlin"  under  the  Command  of  Gov'.  Mifflin.  Our 
troops  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Blacks^''  on  the  top  of  the  Alle- 

^  The  ardlleiy  moved  as  a  unit  in  the  center  of  the  mlamn.  Untied  States  Gaxette,  October 

29,  1794. 

w  Light  Gvps.  This  corps  under  the  command  of  General  Frelinghuysen  was  formed  to 

lead  the  advance  of  the  colunm.  It  consisted  of  Philadelphia  cavaby  units,  Nfacpheraon's 

Blues,  Taylor's  Riflemen  and  other  units.  IM.,  October  24,  1794. 

A  The  army  moved  in  two  columns  on  October  21.  The  right  colunm  at  Bedford  was  pre- 
ceeded  by  Frelinghuysen's  Light  G>rps  and  consisted  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
militia  under  the  immediate  command  of  Governor  Mifflin.  The  left  column  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land  was  preceeded  by  General  Morgan's  Light  G>rps  and  was  composed  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  troops.  It  was  accompanied  by  General  Lee,  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition* 
IM.,  October  29,  1794. 

^  The  one  in  front  of  the  six  appears  to  have  been  inked  in  at  a  later  date.  Actually  6,000 
would  be  nearly  correct.  A  letter  from  Bedford  dated  October  19  states  that  about  5,500 
troops  were  there  at  that  time  and  some  6,800  at  Fort  Cumberland.  IM,,  October  24,  1794. 

^  Since  no  early  settler  by  the  name  of  Hughes  can  be  located  at  this  place,  it  is  suggested 
that  Qunn  was  guilty  of  a  phonetic  error  intending  a  tavern  keeper  with  the  appropriate  name 
of  Boose  who  is  known  to  have  been  in  buaness  prior  to  1800  at  this  location.  Koontz,  op.  cit., 
11,206. 

M  A  famous  inn  whose  real  heyday  was  in  the  turnpike  period.  Ibid.^  II,  206. 

&3  Governor  Richard  Howell,  in  command  of  the  New  Jersey  militia. 

M  A  few  miles  west  of  Bedford  the  right  colunm  left  the  old  Forbes  route  and  took  a 
southern  road  known  as  the  Glades  Road,  a  newer  road,  shown  on  Reading  Howell's  Map  of 
The  State  of  Pennsyhania^  1792.  The  road  to  Berlin  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  militia  paral- 
leled the  Glades  Road,  rejoining  it  at  Jacob's  Creek. 

57  Possibly  James  Black,  the  only  one  of  that  name  listed  for  Bedford  County  in  the  1790 
census.  In  Howell's  Map,  op,  cit,^  Black  is  shown  to  have  been  located  on  Stony  Creek. 
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ghany  and  encamped,  having  marched  1 5  Miles  over  Rocks,  Mud  & 
thro*  a  torrent  of  Rain.  Rec'**.  a  small  portion  of  Straw,  lay  very  cold 
and  uneasy. 

Oct'.  26^.  The  Gen*,  being  beat,  the  signal  for  striking  Tents,  a 
number  of  the  men  in  the  Brigade  upheld  by  their  Officers  refused 
to  obey,  which  made  considerable  trouble.  The  Artillery  was  ordered 
to  take  of  their  Guns  and  prepare  to  suppress  the  Disturbance  if  they 
still  continued  to  disobey  the  Gen*.  Orders,  but  by  the  intercession 
of  some  of  the  OfF".  &  the  Art^.  taking  up  the  line  of  March  they 
reformed  &  proceeded  on  to  Shaffers^*  at  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill. 
Such  Roads  were  never  known  (with  me)  there  was  nothing  but 
Rocks  first  &  then  Mud  almost  middle  deep,  yet  with  all  these  in- 
conveniences they  marched  16  Miles.  Only  two  Companies  baggage 
came  forward  and  near  5000  troops  lay  in  damp  fields,  mostly 
Meadow,  without  any  covering  save  the  Heavens  during  an  incessant 
rain  which  continued  all  night.  I  really  felt  for  them  tho'  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  procured  a  birth  for  myself  which  was  in  a  Tent  with 
eight  Companions.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Whiskey  many  a  poor 
fellow  would  have  given  up.  They  were  somewhat  elevated  &  seemed 
to  Pass  the  night  with  them  very  agreeably.  Large  fires  were  built 
&  there  was  Singing  in  all  Quarters. 

Oct'.  27^.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  to  tarry  this  day  and 
an  Extraordinary  Ration  of  Whiskey  to  be  Issued.  About  12  odock 
the  Tents  arrived  and  the  whole  were  satisfied. 

Oct'.  29^^.  The  Road  from  Hughes's  to  this  Station  is  bad  beyond 
all  description.  Continued  on  10  Miles  to  Jones's^*  in  Segner  Valley*® 
on  Indian  Creek,  the  Roads  worse,  some  excellent  Meadow,  but  the 
Land  mostly  barren.  We  have  descended  greatly  near  this  Station. 
This  by  some  is  thought  to  be  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  on  this 
Route,  &  the  foot  of  Long  hill  may  be  considered  the  Eastern  ex- 
treme on  our  march.  The  Penna*.  are  to  our  left  &  about  one  days 
March  in  the  Rear.  Gen^  Frelinghuysen*^  is  2  Miles  advanced  of  us. 
The  Weather  very  dark  with  some  Rain.  On  Laurel  Hill  are  found  at 

68  Possibly  Jacob  Shaver.  Koontz,  op.  a/.,  II,  145. 

60  The  village  of  Jones'  Mills  marks  this  location. 

W  An  example  of  the  author's  phonetic  spelling.  Ligonier  Valley  was  intended. 

61  Major  General  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  in  command  of  the  Light  Corps  of  the  right 
column. 
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this  season  fine.  Large  Strawberries^  of  spontaneous  growth  &  the 
same  Vines  or  Cluster,  have  them  in  all  stages  from  bud  to  full  Ripe, 
&  equal  to  those  cultivated  in  the  gardens  with  us.  The  people  say 
they  never  saw  any  before  &  seem  to  think  it  a  kind  of  Omen.  Ye 
superstitious  dupes,  whose  cowardly  Souls  Shrink  back  at  every 
danger,  persuade  yourselves  of  the  fact  and  let  self  convicted 
Conscience  punish  your  ill  Deeds. 

29*^.  Oct'.  Lay  still.  This  day  was  Rainy.  Wrote  to  my  Sister 
Peggy .••  Geo  s**.  he  would  forward  it  to  Phil*. 

30*^.  Continued  our  March  over  Chesnut  Ridge  to  Edgar's  tavern** 
near  Bonnet's  fields,*^  which  is  Head  Quarters,  about  2  Miles  in  our 
Rear.  There  was  a  heavy  rain  last  night,  the  brooks  considerably 
raised.  Near  here  is  Jacob's  Creek  which  empties  into  the  Youghi- 
gany  which  empties  into  the  Monagahela  which  embraces  the 
Allegany  at  Fort  Pitt  or  Pittsburgh.  All  those  Waters  being  Joined 
takes  a  different  Course  &  are  caUed  the  Ohio.  I  had  remarked  before 
the  badness  of  the  Roads,  which  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  an 
Idea  had  been  formed  of  this  days  march  for  they  were  much  worse. 
The  Land  here  is  rich  &  good  said  to  be  worth  8  to  10  D'*.  [an]  Acre. 
There  appears  an  extensive  level  Country  looking  S.  W.,  West  & 
N.  W.  The  advanced  troops  are  >i|  of  a  mile  in  our  front — The 
Penn*.  in  our  Rear  one  Mile.  This  is  Westmoreland  County  & 
Township.  It  is  s^.  that  on  the  Allegany  there  has  not  been  more  than 
2  days  dry  weather  at  a  time  this  three  Months  &  at  this  place  for 
twelve  days  they  have  had  a  continual  Rain. 

Oct'.  31.  Lay  still.  Went  out  &  siezed  a  waggon  load  of  Straw. 
Brought  it  to  Camp  and  divided  it. 

Nov'.  I  ■*.  Lay  still.  Doct'.  Harris**  joined  the  Army  who  came  in 
the  capacity  of  Chaplain.  Gen'.  B.  gave  him  a  furlough  untill  Mon- 
day. Gov'.  H.  said  he  was  willing  of  a  furlough  would  be  established 
as  a  custom  in  this  case  &  at  this  time  every  week. 

^  It  is  suggested  that  the  presence  in  those  days  of  large  forests  sheltered  the  strawberries 
from  the  cokL  They  were  noted  in  Westmoreland  G)unty  and  "all  small  berries  and  fruits 
grew  more  abundantly  and  were  more  luscious  than  now."  Boucher,  op.  cU,,  I,  216. 

^  Margaretta  Clunn,  who  died  in  18 13,  aged  47. 

M  Possibly  John  Edger  of  Mount  Pleasant  Township.  See  1790  census. 

^  John  Bonnet  of  Mount  Pleasant  Township,  a  founder  of  the  first  school  in  that  section. 
Boucher,  op.  cii.,  I,  408. 

M  Not  officially  listed  in  the  N.  J.  records  as  a  member  of  the  expedition. 
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Nov'.  2^.  Uncle  Jos.  &  Capt.  Crooks*^  caUed  to  see  us.  They  were 
well.  This  afternoon  went  over  to  their  camp  &  was  treated  very 

politely  by  Gen'.  F n  but  drank  too  much  of  his  Brandy,  had  a 

headache.  Took  the  business  of  every  kind  in  Hand.  Started  before 
day  and  obtained  four  ammunition  Waggons  &  Joined  our  Park 
cons',  of  7  Pieces  of  Artillery  or  Ordnance.  The  Prices  of  the  foil*, 
articles  are  not  out  of  the  way:  Fowls  p  p'.  i/;  Butter  p  lb.  i/;  Cab- 
bage @  3^.  4^;  Potatoes  3/  p  Bu".;  Hay  50/  T.;  Salt  45/  p  Bu"  & 
scarce.**  There  are  few  who  do  not  profess  a  particular  attachment 
to  Government  in  this  Vicinity,  &  they  say  many  have  been  com- 
pelled against  their  Inclination  by  Force,  Threats,  Insinuations,  & 
Persuasion  to  Join  &  meet  the  Insurgents.  Glass  or  Chimney  of  brick 
or  Sfone  are  very  rare  to  be  seen.  There  are  grand  Iron  Works  on 
Jacob's  Creek  near  here  belonging  to  a  Mr.  TurnbuU  of  Phil*.**  The 
only  Church  we  have  heard  of  since  our  departure  from  Carlisle  is 
within  about  a  mile.^*  The  Minister  is  said  to  have  taken  his  Text 
fix)m  Proverbs  C.  ,  V.  ,  the  words  of  which  were  "And 

ye  will  go  on."  In  discoursing  on  the  Subject  he  s**.  the  persons  de- 
termined to  go  on  were  the  wicked,  the  place  to  which  they  were 
going  was  Hell,  &  all  this  contrary  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty, 
the  wish  of  the  7)evil  or  the  Inhabitants  of  Hell.  It  has  been  ludi- 
crously observed  in  Camp  that  the  meaning  of  the  parson  was  that 
the  Jersey  Blues^^  will  go  on  to  Pittsburg  Contrary  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Almighty  &  ag^*.  the  wish  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Place, 

^  Capt.  Lt.  George  Crooks,  second  in  command  of  the  Bucks  County  Artillery  Company. 

<®  Salt  was  imported  from  Kentucky  or  Maryland,  generally  in  trade  for  whisky.  At  this 
time  it  commanded  a  very  high  price  in  Westmoreland  County.  Boucher,  op.  ci/,,  I,  223. 

00  William  Turnbull  and  Peter  Marmie  built  a  furnace  and  forge  in  1789,  a  mile  or  two 
above  the  mouth  of  Jacob's  Creek  on  the  Fayette  County  side.  It  was  known  as  the  Alliance 
Iron  Works  and  operated  until  1802.  Later  Marmie  committed  an  iron  master's  suicide  by 
plunging  into  the  mouth  of  a  heated  furnace.  Boucher,  op,  ciL,  1, 447.  See  Howell's  Map,  op,  cit. 

70  Possibly  the  Mount  Pleasant  Presbyterian  Church  presided  over  by  Dr.  James  Power. 
Joseph  Smith,  Old  Redstone  (Philadelphia,  1854),  323. 

71  The  Jersey  Blues  in  their  expedition  to  Pittsburgh  were  heartened  by  a  six-verse  poem 
in  their  honor,  written  by  Governor  Howell.  Its  first  verse: 

To  arms  once  more,  our  hero  cries. 
Sedition  lives  and  order  dies; 
To  peace  and  ease  then  bid  adieu 
And  dash  to  the  mountains,  Jersey  Blue. 
Penna.  Archives^  Second  Series^  IV,  550. 
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which  in  a  Political  Sense  is  likened  to  Hell  Because  Brackenridge,^ 
the  worst  devil  of  all  the  Insurgents,  resides  there.  A  Heavy  rain. 
Cold  &  Cloudy. 

Nov'.  4*^.  Marched  at  Nine  odock  &  arrived  at  Silus  Clark's^ 
about  3  oclock.  This  Country  is 'good,  Hilly  but  fine  farms. 

Nov'.  5*^.  Marched  4  Miles  and  encamped  about  2  Miles  fix)m 
Budd's  Ferry  on  the  Youghigany  river  w**.  runs  due  North  as  I  judge. 
The  Land  is  exceedingly  good.  Saw  one  decent  house  built  of  Stone. 
The  Maple  Sugar  trees  are  plenty. 

Nover.  6*^.  Lay  still.  Rode  a  mile  oflF  the  road.  Found  the  hand- 
somest Girl  I  have  seen  since  we  left  Shippensburg.  Persuaded  her 
to  wash  my  linen  &  promised  to  call  in  the  evening  to  set  an  Hour  or 
so  but  neglected  it.  CaUed  on  the  7^.,  miss  Betsey  was  out.  The  Old 
Lady  I  tho^  imposed  on  me.  Demanded  6^.  p  piece  besides  pay  for 
ye  soap  which  she  s^.  I  ought  to  have  furnished.  It  was  a  new  custom 
&  but  a  Trifle  therefore  I  paid  her  without  any  words  of  dispute  tho' 
within  myself  I  concluded  not  to  caU  on  her  Niece.  It  was  shameful 
for  the  Girl  was  not  to  blame.  Felt  chagrin'd  with  myself.  Tho't  it 
illnatured,  therefore  enquired  where  she  had  gone  &  would  most 
assuredly  have  gone  to  see  her  but  just  before  starting  was  informed 
Gen'.  Lee  was  coming  to  review  us  and  had  to  tarry.  Gen'.  Freling- 
huysen  crossed  Semerell's  ferry^*  this  day.  Gen'.  Morgan^^  with  his 
light  Choir  has  crossed  the  Monogahela  above  Parkinson's  ferry^^ 
&  has  entered  Washington  County.  The  weather  is  fine  and  warm. 

Nov'.  V^.  Gen'.  F.  crossed  the  Monogahela.  Brakinridge  is  still  at 
Fort  Pitt.  Major  Butler^  commands  there.  Bradford^*  is  gone  oflF  & 

72  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  a  gifted  and  eloquent  lawyer,  was  unjustly  condemned  at 
the  time  for  his  part  in  the  Insurrection. 

73  Probably  a  newcomer  since  his  name  is  not  listed  in  the  1790  census  for  Westmoreland 
County. 

74  Possibly  named  for  John  Somervail  of  Rostraver  Township.  See  1790  census.  On  Howell's 
Map,  op.  cit.y  which  also  shows  Budd's  Ferry,  the  name  is  shown  as  Somrals,  marking  the 
crossing  several  miles  north  of  Budd's. 

75  Major  General  Daniel  Morgan  commanded  the  Virginia  Militia  and  led  the  Light  G>rp8 
of  the  left  column.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  army  from  western  Pennsylvania  he 
remained  on  in  conmiand  of  the  district. 

76  Now  Monongahela  City. 

77  Maj.  Thomas  Butler. 

78  David  Bradford,  a  politically  ambitious  lawyer  who  assumed  the  boldest  front  of  all  the 
leaders  opposed  to  the  excise.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  troops  he  fled  down  the  Ohio  to 
Louisiana.  Gallatin  characterized  him  as  an  empty  drum.  Henry  Adams,  The  Lift  of  Albert 
GsUatin  (Philadelphia,  1879),  9^>  97- 
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left  his  family  behind.  A  Sergeant  &  Corporal  belonging  to  CoK 
Copperthwait's^'  Reg^  Penn*.  Militia  received  loo  Lashes  each  this 
morning  for  Mutiny. 

Nov'.  9^.  Lay  still.  Rode  to  the  ferry;  staid  half  an  hour  &  re- 
turned. 

Nov'.  lo***.  Order  for  Marching  issued.  Marched  at  9  oclock  before 
which  a  soldier  in  Col^.  Furman's^^  Reg^  wanted  his  discharge  & 
was  permitted  to  depart  'tho'  accompanied  with  the  Drum  &  fife  and 
a  few  Huzza's,  a  shameful  dismission.  Had  ,  somebody 

I  know  of  been  served  so,  it  would  have  been  no  matter.  If  it  is  dis- 
graceful for  a  Soldier  to  leave  the  Service  how  much  more  so  for  an 
Officer.*^  Rode  out  of  the  way  some  miles.  Fell  in  with  the  troops 
who  had  got  before.  Passed  them  and  within  a  mile  of  our  Station 
saw  a  flock  of  Wild  Turkies  supposed  to  be  about  50  in  number. 
Chased  them  near  half  a  mile  before  they  flew.  Took  our  station  at 
Brown's  ferry'*  on  the  Youghigany.  There  is  one  flat  &  a  canoe.  Two 
young  women  said  they  were  the  ferrymen.  They  meant,  I  suppose, 
that  they  did  the  duties  of  the  men.  One  was  pretty  and  she  pushed 
a  Canoe  over  the  River  with  amazing  dexterity. 

Nov'.  II***.  The  River  here  is  near  as  broad  as  at  Budd's.  Gov. 
Howell  &  the  N.  J.  Cavalry  are  encamped  opposite  us.  Dined  on  a 
fine  turkey  &  have  felt  very  unwell  since,  owing  to  a  Cold  which 
I  have  caught.  Orders  for  holding  ourselves  in  readiness  were  issued. 

Nov'.  12.  Orders  contramanded  about  11  oclock  and  staid  here  all 
day.  We  have  had  a  small  sleat  of  Snow  this  day.  Lieut.  Polhemus^ 
came  down  with  a  boat  &  some  regular  troops  to  escort  the  two 
Gov'*.,  Miflflin  &  Howell,  to  Fort  Pitt.  We  have  marched  on  the  lo***. 
10  Miles  &  are  no  more  than  ^  of  a  mile  from  our  late  station.  The 
girls  say  Kissing  is  uncustomary,  however  they  do  not  mind  breaking 
the  rules  sometimes.  Orders  where  [sic]  received  to  March  tomorrow 

70  Lt.  G)l.  Joseph  G)wperthwait,  commanding  the  ist.  Regt.,  Phila.  G>unty  Brig,  of 
Militia. 

80  Lt.  G)l.  Jonathan  Forman,  commanding  the  3d.  Regt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Milida. 

81  An  indication  that  the  author  had  reconsidered  leaving  the  service  because  of  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  pay. 

83  The  troops  had  halted  on  November  fifth  at  a  fork  in  the  road  two  miles  east  of  Budd's 
Ferry  on  the  Youghiogheny.  On  the  tenth  they  took  the  right  fork  and  proceeded  northwest 
down  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  past  "Semerell's  ferry"  to  Brown's.  Brown's  Crossing,  like 
the  others,  is  shown  on  Howell's  Map,  op.  ciL 

S3  Lt.  John  Polhemus. 
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mor«.  A  number  of  Officers  are  wishing  to  enter  in  the  Q.  M'.  Service. 
Many  have  offered.  I  should  like  it  but  I  fear  am  outlimited,  my 
application  would  be  too  late,  therefore  expect  to  return.  The  after 
Orders  of  this  day  were  for  the  Brigade  to  be  under  Arms  at  the 
firing  of  a  Gun  fix)m  the  Artillery,  each  company  of  which  was  to 
take  post  within  yi  of  a  mile  of  the  other.  In  consequence  of  which 
Order  on  the  mor«.  of  the  13*^.  before  Day  break  the  troops  were 
under  Arms  &  the  Artillery  stationed  as  ordered  in  w**.  position  they 
continued  untill  1 1  odock  when  the  Gov',  made  his  appearance.  The 
troops  were  dismissed  &  the  marching  order  contramanded.  This 
day  is  appointed  by  the  Inhabitants  here  as  set  apart  for  Thanks- 
giving &  Prayer.  20  &  five  of  the  Insurgents  were  taken  last  night. 
I  crossed  the  Youghigany  in  a  flat  &  paddled  myself  back  in  a  Canoe. 
There  is  a  smaU  store  kept  by  a  Mr.  Lockwood.  His  prices  are  very 
high  merely  for  getting  change.  I  purchased  a  silk  Hand^  @  8/6  & 
a  lb.  Butter  1/11/2**. 

Novem'.  14*^.  Orders  for  marching  verbally  delivered  last  evening. 
A  smaU  sleet  of  Snow  began  about  day  light  and  continued  increasing 
that  when  we  left  our  ground  of  encampment  it  lay  two  inches  thick 
on  the  Ground.  Continued  about  }4  a  mile  beyond  Hellman's**  where 
our  ground  was  provided.  Dined  on  Quail  &  chickens  very  heartilly 
and  waited  with  great  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  untill 
sunset.  Returned  a  Mile  back  told  Gen'.  B  the  situation  of  the  place, 
no  Straw  of  Consequence.  Conceived  it  hard  for  the  poor  fellows  to 
return  thus  far  &  Carry  their  Straw.  Laid  out  the  impracticability 
of  proceeding.  Therefore  he  concluded  we  with  the  Artillery  sh**. 
station  at  Hellman's  where  we  had  excellent  fires  and  an  abundance 
of  Straw,  1200  Bund*,  where  [sic]  here  provided,  &  the  whole  N. 
Jersey  Brigade  half  a  Mile  advanc[ed]  have  but  70  Bund*,  to  supply 
upwards  of  2000  Troops.  I  thought,  pitied  &  suflFered  for  them. 
Indeed  they  must  have  been  badly  oflF  where  the  snow  was  some 
inches  deep,  no  Tents  or  Blankets,  &  the  Snow  still  falling.  One 
Ammunition  Waggon  is  in  the  Rear.  A  ration  of  a  Gill  of  Whiskey 
extraordinary  was  by  Gen^  Orders  issued  to  the  Troops  to  ameliorate 
the  fatigue  of  the  March. 

Novem'.  15^.  Applied  to  Col**.  R.*^  the  Gov**,  aid  de  Camp  & 

S4  Probably  Michael  Hellman.  Sec  History  of  Allegheny  County  (Chicago,  1889),  II,  no. 
Sft  CoL  Jonathan  Rhea. 
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wished  to  know  by  what  means  we  should  procure  one  horse  for  each 
of  our  pieces  of  Ordnance.  He  knew  no  other  method  than  pressing. 
The  Gov'.  &  his  Suite  have  started  for  Fort  Pitt  which  is  15!^  Miles 
distant.  The  field  wherein  Braddock  was  defeated  lays  about  four 
miles  from  hence  on  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  which  empties  into 
the  Yough''.  where  the  Y''.  joins  the  M'.** 

Novem'.  1 6"'.  Marched  very  early  this  morning  through  Snow  and 
Mud,  over  hills  &  Rocks.  Came  9  miles  &  encamped  near  Col*. 
McNair's.*'  Col".  Crane*"  with  his  Reg',  is  advanced  of  us  about 
1/8'*'  of  a  Mile.  There  appears  to  be  a  different  set  of  Inhabitants 
here  and  in  the  Vicinity,  They  are  considerably  improved.  Genteel 
&  Polite  to  Strangers.  Went  out  and  pressed  Six  Horses  yesterday 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  march  of  our  Ordnance.  It  is  a  dis- 
agreeable act  to  a  person  of  Tender  and  humane  feelings,  but  wc 
were  in  a  starving  condition,  our  provisions  out  &  none  within  eight 
miles,  therefore  necessity  which  has  no  Law  impeled  us  to  it. 

Monday  Nov'.  17"".  A  number  of  Officers  from  the  Brigade  went 
forward  to  Fortpitt.*'  We  arrived  there  at  12  oclock.  Had  some  ex- 
cellent Spirits  &  Brandy;  it  was  quite  refreshing.  Found  it  difficult 
to  get  accomodated  with  feed  for  our  Horses  and  Dinner  for  our- 
selves. Lodging  or  Stabbling  was  out  of  the  Question.  Enquired  of 
Mr.  McLane**  who  promised  us  Dinner  in  an  hour,  but  it  was  not 
ready  on  the  Table  until!  Sunset.  Went  to  see  the  Fort.*'  The  ditches 
were  small,  not  more  than  five  feet  across,  the  barricades  strong  with 
a  musket  hole  every  few  feet.  There  are  three  block  Houses,  we  were 
in  one.  They  are  built  in  four  triangles  with  a  port  hole  in  each,  here 
is  a  double  Jortyfied  Six  pounder  about  Ten  feet  long  and  large  in  pro- 
portion. The  ground  inside  of  the  fortress  is  smooth,  level  &  clean, 
and  every  other  thing  appears  in  nice  order.  The  light  troops  arrived 
here  from  the  other  side  of  the  Monagahela  with  Sixty  prisoners.  In 
Gen'.  B.  brigade  we  have  about  fifty  pris".  What  will  be  their  fate 

30  Actually  Turtle  Creek  empties  into  the  Monongahela  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yougloo- 
gheny  River. 

SJ  Lt.  Col.  Dunning  McNatr,  commanding  the  id.  Regt.  of  Allegheny  County  Militii. 

88  Lt.  Col,  William  Crane,  commanding  the  4th,  Regt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Miltba. 

80  Pittsburgh  at  this  time  consisted  of  some  100  dwellings  plus  a  few  other  building*. 

90  D.  McLane  kept  the  "Whale  and  the  Monkey"  Tavern  on  Water  Street.  Charles  W, 
Dahlinger,  i'»Hj*or;*;  A  Sketch  of  lis  Early  Social  Life  (New  York  and  London,  1916),  34- 

9i  The  fort  had  been  rebuilt  in  1791  and  was  known  as  Fort  Fayette. 
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we  know  not.**  The  part  of  the  Town  that  fronts  the  River  is  pleas- 
antly situated. 

Novem'.  i8*^.  Lay  still.  Wrote  to  my  Sister  Peggy.  Wrote  to  Mn 
P.  Collin.  The  OflF''.  who  are  appointed  to  stay  the  9  months  are  beat- 
ing up  for  Volunteers  and  almost  every  Soldier  is  in  arms  between 
List  or  not  list,  and  the  officers  are  in  a  dangerous  situation,  for  will 
we  be  or  shaU  we  not  be  is  a  consequence  of  importance.  And  after 
that  is  settled  another  stool  must  most  certainly  take  place,  shall  we 
get  our  complement  of  Men  or  shall  we  not,  and  during  those  few 
days  I  fear  our  Gen',  officers  lay  in  Suds.  That  they  were  washed 
clean  it  is  most  wished,  and  established  as  the  Military  Laws  of  the 
United  States  directs. 

The  field  wherein  Braddock  was  defeated  is  about  3  miles  from 
here,  which  is  the  encamping  ground  that  the  French  &  Indians 
occupied  before  they  made  their  attack.  There  are  a  number  of  trees 
standing  in  the  field  very  much  shattered  &  torn  with  the  balls  that 
flew  that  day.  There  are  also  found  bones  on  the  ground  and  with 
digging  about  a  foot  under  the  Earth  there  is  abundance.  One  entire 
Jaw  bone  was  taken  by  Gen'.  B.  intended  to  be  lodged  in  the  Library 
at  Burlington."  The  passage  to  the  field  is  very  narrow  which 
Braddock  went  up  with  two  grand  eminences  on  each  side  which  his 
opponents  took  possession  of  and  fired  down  upon  him.  It  is  surpris- 
ing a  Gen',  of  his  abilities  should  expose  his  troops  to  so  great  a  dis- 
advantage. 

Novem'.  19^.  94.  We  are  anxiously  expecting  orders  to  return. 
The  Pennsylvania  troops  are  homeward  bound  this  day.  They  have 
all  passed  us.  Wrote  to  D.  Munn  by  D'.  Wynkoop. 

Nov'.  20^.  A  very  wet  Snow  fell  this  day.  The  ground  where  we 
lay  was  very  wet.  S.  Herriman**  was  appointed  Cap*,  of  the  Artillery 
¥nth  whom  I  should  have  stayed  in  the  Service.  He  recanted.  The 
Command  was  offered  on  the  21st.  Capt.  Minthom*^  was  proposed 

*2  Aboat  two  hundred  persons  were  arrested  by  the  militanr.  Of  these  twenty-two  were 
indicted  but  only  one  was  convicted,  and  he  was  pardoned  by  the  President.  Wayland  Fuller 
Dunaway,  A  History  of  Ptnnsyhania  (New  York,  1935),  4^5- 

^  General  Bloom£eld  presented  this  relic  to  the  Library  Gunpany  of  Burlington  on 
November  21,  1795. 

M  First  Lt.  Samuel  Herriman  of  Capt.  Israel  Canfield's  Qo,  of  Artillery. 

AS  Sgt.  Henry  Minthom,  4th  Regt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Deuched  Militia,  is  the  only  soldier  of  that 
name  listed. 
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&  appointed.  The  difficulty  of  the  short  notice  prompted  a  refusal 
Recommended  Mr.  J.  Parvin,**  my  Q.  M.  Serg*.,  for  first  Lieut,  who 
was  accepted  and  left  us. 

22°**.  Marched  on  our  return.  The  Roads  were  exceedingly  rou^ 
The  air  was  cold,  some  of  our  baggage  behind  and  no  flour  for  the 
troops  which  we  are  fearful  will  impede  our  March  tomorrow.  I  fdt 
unwell  or  should  have  went  to  Pitt  on  business.  Cap^  Ellmer  staid 
behind  in  order  to  bring  on  the  Guns  which  were  to  be  put  in  Wag- 
gons &  conducted  home  in  that  Order,  the  Limbers  &  Carriages  by 
themselves.  This  evening  heard  he  would  be  on  early  in  the  Morning. 
Procured  Lodging  at  Hellman's,  was  unwell.  Spent  a  disagreeable 
night  but  felt  better  in  the  morning  of  the  23  Nov. 

Lay  still  all  day.  Rode  5  Miles  on  our  road  for  Lodging  and  could 
procure  none.  Returned  to  camp  and  lay  in  a  Tent. 

Felt  on  the  morn*.  24^.  but  Middling.  Continued  our  March  thro 
a  rough  road  to  Greensburgh.^  Had  to  billet  our  Brigade  in  Houses. 
The  P.  striped  the  way  leaving  scarcely  anything  untouched.  For  the 
Officers  we  got  good  Quarters  &  lodged  comfortably  and  warm — too 
much  so. 

Lay  there  the  25^.  to  have  our  Horses  shod  and  other  necessary 
articles  put  in  Order.  A  Gill  of  whiskey  by  Gen'.  Orders  was  issued 
to  each  man  in  the  Brigade  to  Drink  Gov'.  Howell's  health  in  Con- 
sequence of  his  reelection.  This  town  has  two  cross  streets,  contains 
about  120  Houses,  the  greatest  part  built  of  Log— not  more  than 
two  of  boards.  Gen'.  Jaques'*  is  head  here.  There  is  excellent  brandy 
and  every  good  thing  necessary  to  eat  &  Drink.  They  receive  their 
liquors  from  Baltimore  and  sell  by  retail  reasonable — Brandy  15/ 
p  Gallon  etc.  Orders  for  marching  tomorrow  morning  as  early  as 
possible  issued. 

Novem'.  26^**.  Marched  to  a  Mr.  Dickey's'*  on  nine  Mile  run.*®* 
This  is  a  fine  pleasant  day.  The  land  adjacent  improved  and  good. 

06  Sgt.  Josiah  Parvin.  The  record  shows  that  he  "engaged  in  the  six-months  service." 

^  This,  the  principal  city  of  Westmoreland  G)unty,  contained  loo  dwellings.  The  return 
route  to  Bedford  was  by  the  state  wagon  road  rather  than  by  the  Glades  Road. 

M  William  Jack,  Brigadier  General  of  the  Westmoreland  County  Militia. 

W  Probably  Robert  Dickey.  See  1790  census. 

100  Two,  Four,  Nine,  Twelve  and  Fourteen  Mile  Runs,  tributaries  to  the  Loyalhanna,  all 
crossed  the  road.  Their  names  are  suggested  by  their  distance  west  of  Fort  Ligonier.  See 
Howell's  Map,  op.  cit. 
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Have  felt  a  deal  out  of  humour  and  have  reasons  for  omitting  par- 
ticulars. This  is  only  a  memorandum  for  fear  it  should  be  forgot  for 
it  shaU  not  pass  unnoticed. 

Novem'.  27*^.  Marched  before  Sunrise.  Arrived  at  Fort  Ligonier 
at  12  odock  &  encamped  3  miles  beyond  at  about  yi  after  one  oclock« 
This  is  a  beautiful  day.  But  Chesnut  ridge  which  we  crossed  was  very 
bad.  I  rather  exceeded  in  the  description  of  the  day.  It  was  moderate, 
clear  and  fine,  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  fair  females  left  behind. 
Which  Oh!  Heavens,  I  had  almost  exceeded  the  bounds  and  was 
going  to  say  they  were  preferable  to  the  day,  the  air,  in  short  every 
kind  of  our  good  acconunodation  was  lost  in  the  Idea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28^.  marched  before  Sunrise.  Arrived  at 
Wells's.*'*  Found  Straw  &  Wood  enough,  a  pleasant  days  march.  We 
crossed  Laurel  Hill.  It  was  not  near  as  bad  as  on  the  other  road 
where  we  came  before  on  our  roxxtt  forward. 

Novem'.  29*^.  Marched  beyond  stony  Creek  &  encamped  at 

*"  near  the  bottom  of  the  Allegany  mountains.  West  side. 
On  the  30***.  Marched  to  on  the  top  of  the  Allegany  where 

all  the  Officers  in  the  Brigade  was  invited  to  an  entertainment  by 
Gen'.  Bloomfield.  There  were  about  100  Com**.  OflF".  in  the  pleasures 
of  Conviviality  &  Friendship.  Sunday  was  lost  and  all  was  jocund, 
free  and  good  humoured.  In  short  I  have  not  (since  the  Campaign) 
seen  so  many  merry  faces.  The  evening  concluded  with  a  number  of 
fuddled  persons. 

I■^  Dec'.  Marched  on  a  level  space  of  ground  on  the  top  of  the 
All^any  for  near  4  Miles,  a  fine  strait  road.  Remarked  the  Clouds 
striking  the  Mountain,  splitting  as  it  were  in  two,  each  dividing  & 
taking  a  different  course  perceptible  to  the  Eye  below  us.  It  was  a 
sight  worth  a  £.  The  Coldness  of  the  weather  would  not  permit  us 
taking  that  Satisfaction  which  was  wished.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Allegany  at  Ryans. 

Dec'.  2°**.  Marched  I  >^  Miles  beyond  bedford.  We  were  comfortably 
situated  but  I  could  [not]  enjoy  it,  not  even  was  I  able  to  go  in  to 
Town  that  evening  to  see  my  friend  Taylor.  Promised  to  Breakfast 
with  him  on  the  3'**.  Could  not  turn  out  before  1 1  oc*".  when  necessity 

^Oi  Howell's  Map  shows  this  location  to  have  been  just  to  the  east  of  Laurel  Hill.  James  and 
John  Wells  lived  in  that  neighborhood  at  that  time.  Koontz,  op,  ciL,  II,  70. 
^02  Pombly  Burkets  or  Callenders  Meadows.  See  Howell's  Map. 
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obliged  me,  having  to  draw  Cloathing,  Provisions  etc.  It  was  very 
cold  with  Snow.  Eat  nothing  untill  4  oclock  when  I  called  at  my 
friends  and  dined  on  Venison.  Felt  something  better. 

Marched  on  the  4*^.  to  the  Juniato.  Crossed  with  difficulty  in 
Flatboats.  The  river  was  high.  Encamped  K  Mile  on  the  E.  side  near 
Mr.  Lilly's^"— a  very  pleasant  days  march. 

Marched  the  5*^.  Dec',  before  daylight.  A  fine  day  appeared^  good 
Roads  &  had  orders  for  going  two  Distances— 24  Miles.  Eat  nothing 
this  morning  untill  we  had  rode  20  Miles  and  breakfasted  at  Col^ 
Bird's^*^  who  keeps  an  excellent  house,  few  in  our  parts  to  compare 
with  it.  Crossed  Sideling  Hill  this  day.  Encamped  at  Jameson's 
tavern*^*  or  the  Burnt  Cabins. 

On  the  6^.  Marched  by  day  break.  Crossed  the  three  mountains 
which  are  called  the  North  Mountain.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first 
there  is  a  fine  settlement  in  the  Valley ,^^  the  Land  much  improved 
and  appears  to  be  well  cultivated.  On  the  Road  at  this  place  is  8  or  10 
very  good  and  passable  houses  for  Log  buildings.  There  are  four 
Taverns  &  one  Store.  Arrived  at  Strasburg  at  1 1  oclock  &  encamped. 
We  have  been  upwards  of  40  Days  in  the  Wilderness  eating  un- 
leavened bread.  I  felt  much  rejoiced  when  we  arrived  here  and 
involuntaryly  exclaimed,  "Strasburgh — Success  &  Happiness  attend 
thee  and  thy  Inhabitants  henceforward  &  forever,'*  and  I  am  sure 
should  any  of  you  pass  thro  my  native  Town  with  a  heart  so  elated 
as  my  own  at  the  present,  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  making  a  similar 
exclamation.  Farewell  the  rugged  hills,  the  pleasant  dales  &  Valleys, 
&  farewell  ye  rough  hewn  Rocks  whose  threatning  appearance 
throws  us  every  moment  into  danger. 

Decern'.  7***.  Marched  early,  a  fine  day.  Arrived  at  Shippensburg. 
CaUed  on  my  friends,  the  fair  females  I  have  mentioned  before  and 
whom  I  said  was  so  happily  situated.  The  hours  of  lifes  uncertain, 
and  changeable  all  happiness.  That  once  thought  happy  family  are 
now  within  a  short  time  plunged  into  tears.  They  have  lost  their 
father  and  only  parent.  And  say  ye  whose  hearts  are  Stout  and 

103  Joseph  Lilley.  See  1790  census  for  Bedford  Ca^intj. 

104  Probably  Benjamin  Burd,  in  1794  Brigade  Inspector  of  Bedford  Gmnty  Militia,  and 
later  Major  General  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia. 

i05  Since  it  was  the^  practice  of  the  majority  of  settlers  living  near  the  road  to  hang  out  t 
tavern  sign  some  of  these  taverns  are  now  difficult  to  identify. 
106  Path  Valley. 
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Hardened,  is  it  a  weakness  to  drop  a  tear  and  try  to  sooth  the 
anguish  of  distress  w[h]ere  it  is  occasioned  from  the  pure  effect  of 
fraternal  affection?  If  it  is  a  fault  I  have  committed  it  and  feel  well 
satisfied  that  many  may  do  a  good  action  but  few  can  enjoy  it.  With 
this  sentiment  I  acquit  myself.  I  slept  ill.  Was  locked  in  a  house  from 
the  front  door  with  an  amiable  young  woman,  and  there  being  only 
one  bed  the  matter  was  how  to  acconmiodate  each  separate.  It  was 
quite  out  the  Question.  There  was  no  other  way  then  lying  together 
which  was  soon  adopted  without  any  vaunted  Ceremony.  Therefore 
to  bed  we  went  with  most  of  our  Cloths  on,  and  had  she  been  placed 
along  side  of  the  Chaste  T>iana  she  could  not  have  been  treated  with 
more  decency  &  respect. 

Rose  on  the  morning  of  the  8  th.  The  door  not  being  unlocked  had 
to  Spring  out  of  the  Window.  Marched  i  }4  Hours  before  T>ay  break 
&  arrived  at  Carlisle  at  11  oclock,  a  pleasant  day  but  Cool.  The 
Troops  were  ordered  in  the  Barracks.  Lodged  at  a  M'.  Davis's. 
Cap^  Johnson^^  was  there  who  we  heard  was  dead. 

Nov',  [sic]  9^.  Stayed  at  this  place.  The  whole  of  the  Brigade  were 
mustered  but  received  no  pay  nor  is  expected  to  untill  their  arrival 
at  Trenton.  Col**.  Postlewait*^*  is  a  man  of  abilities  and  exceeding 
kind — was  treated  by  him  with  great  pK>liteness.  In  the  evening  en- 
tered at  a  game  of  Leui,  the  first  game  I  have  played  at  since  our 
departure  from  Trenton — won  something.  Lodged  uneasy  and  rose 
quite  unwell  which  continued  through  the  day  of  the  10^.  Tarryed, 
nothing  of  consequence  happened  this  day.  Orders  for  marching  on 
the  1 1  ^^.  Some  difficulty  happening  with  the  Waggons  the  troops  did 
not  march  before  12  oclock,  and  halted  10  Miles  distant  at  a  place 
called  Silver's  Springs.^®*  Took  quarters  at  Oliver  Pollock's  Esq."® 
and  was  used  extremely  well,  and  was  treated  with  as  much  Beer  as 
we  wanted  gratis.  Lost  a  p'.  Wo.  Gloves — it  was  a  Loss  this  cold 
weather. 

Marched  12^.  Crossed  the  Susquehanna.  The  Artillery  with  the 
!•*.  &  3"*.  Reg^'.  were  ordered  to  Hummel  town  and  where  [sic] 

107  Possibly  Capt.  Enos  Johnson  of  the  rst.  Regt.,  Inf.,  N.  J.  Detached  Nfilitia. 

MB  Col.  Samuel  Postlethwaite. 

10©  Now  Silver  Spring. 

iw  Trader,  planter,  financier.  See  James  Alton  James,  Oliver  Pollock  (New  York,  1937). 
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billeted.  Saw  S.  Potts^"  in  Harrisburgh.  Supped  on  fresh  Salmon  at 
M'.  Crab's  tavern,  sign  of  the  Ship.^" 

Started  on  the  13*^.  and  arrived  at  Hummelstown  before  the  troops 
had  marched.  Proceeded  on  to  Lebanon  &  billeted.  The  Girl  who 
played  me  the  trick  was  out  of  Town  and  Joy  go  with  her.  I  esteem 
a  person  of  feeling. 

Marched  on  the  14*^.  and  arrived  at  Wummeldorf  Town  &  took 
Quarters.  Felt  unwell.  This  is  a  fine  pleasant  day.  Yesterday  crossed 
the  River  Sweetara.^"  It  is  shallow  and  a  clear  stream.  When  we 
went  thro'  this  Town  before  there  were  few  Girls.  Today  they  turned 
out  like  birds  in  a  Collaryy  &  had  it  not  been  Sunday  their  pipes  no 
doubt  would  have  tuned  to  drown  the  sound  of  the  Drum,  for  they 
appeared  to  be  much  pleased— every  countenance  carried  a  dq^ree 
of  satisfaction. 

Marched  on  the  15^.  Crossed  the  River  Schulkill  and  arrived  at 
Reading.  An  Esquire  is  always  higher  than  a  Baker  in  Rank  and  as 
much  as  the  first  is  superior,  so  is  the  Daughter  of  one  more  hand- 
some than  the  other.  Miss  Nogle,^^^  she  understands  music, 
can  sing  well,  plays  on  the  guitar.  Forte  piano,  etc.  She  presented  me 
with  a  noble  apple  which  shall  be  kept  for  remembrance  untill  we 
cross  the  Delaware.  B.  Rogers,  S.  M.,^^^  who  died  last  night  was 
buried  here  this  afternoon  with  the  Honors  of  War.  Called  on  Col®. 
Morris.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  I  was  used  well,  his  known  politeness 
would  warrant  that. 

Dec'.  16^.  Marched,  a  fine  morning  but  dull  in  the  afternoon,  the 
wind  high,  roads  dusty,  but  good  travelling.  Took  out  my  Apple, 
looked  at  it,  "Thou  dear  pledge  of  a  female's  oflFered  friendship,  and 
a  Stranger  too."  It  is  reallizing  the  good  old  mandate,  "I  was  a 

ni  Stacy  PottSy  1731-1816,  came  to  Harrisburg  from  Trenton  in  aboat  1790  and  assumed 
an  acdye  role  as  member  of  the  legislature,  president  of  the  Mechanical  Sodety,  etc  He  re- 
turned to  Trenton  in  1805  and  later  served  as  mayor.  William  H.  Egle,  op,  ri/.  (1881),  Part  I, 
79  and  Part  II,  132.  Also  see  Ortule  of  Dauphin  and  Harrishurgh  Aioertiser  for  December  8, 

US  William  Crabb,  early  tavern  keeper.  William  H.  Egle,  op,  cs/,,  (1901),  168.  Cazenove  on 
November  5,  1794,  "stopped  with  Crapp,  good  lodging."  Kelsey,  op.  ciL,  51. 

ns  The  name  Swatara  is  said  to  derive  from  the  Indian  where  we  Jed  on  eels,  Luther  Retly 
Kelker,  History  of  Dauphin  County  (New  York,  Chicago,  1907),  1, 14. 

n^  Since  Clunn  forgot  the  girl's  first  name  he  may  have  been  wrong  on  her  last.  There  were 
a  number  of  Nagle  and  Nagel  families  recorded  in  the  1790  census  but  no  Nogles. 

ns  Probably  Sgt.  Maj.  Richard  Rogers  whose  date  of  discharge  was  not  recorded. 
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Stranger  &  they  took  me  in/'  Could  not  touch  it  and  put  it  by  for 
further  remembrance.  Arrived  at  Pottsgrove  and  Quartered  at  a 
tavern  two  miles  beyond  the  Town.  Saw  Doc^.  Couzins  here  with 
a  number  of  young  Ladies. 

Marched  on  the  17^.  to  Norristown  and  encamped  two  miles  a 
head. 

Marched  i8^.  &  arrived  at  the  Crooked  Billet. 

19***.  The  Troops  marched  within  two  m*.  of  Yardley*s  ferry. 

Crossed  on  the  20^.  &  marched  in  Order  to  Trenton  where  they 
were  billeted. 

Thus  ended  a  Campaign  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  near  three 
months  without  action.  Yet  I  verily  believe  we  had  hardships  and 
troubles  to  overbalance^  as  I  feel  firmly  persuaded  our  troops  would 
have  rather  encountered  an  Army  of  disciplined  equal  in 

number  to  themselves  and  trusted  to  the  Issue^  which  is  the  Honor 
of  our  Countrymen  (there  would  have  been  no  fear  of  a  defeat  on 
our  part),  rather  than  have  encountered  the  hardships  we  have  all 
undergone.  It  was  bad^  visibly  unaccountable  and  what  few  Armies 
before  have  ever  accomplished,  in  so  short  a  time,  even  with  shedding 
of  ^/{hm/— Suppressing  an  Insurrection  in  their  Country. 
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II 

c>f»  Unpublished  benjamin  7(ush  Manuscript 

In  the  archives  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Commission  may 
be  found  a  manuscript^  which  merits  publication  not  only  because 
it  was  signed  by  Benjamin  Rush  but  also  because  of  its  highly  in- 
teresting contents. 

The  text  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina 

in  general  Assembly  met,  &c 

The  Memorial  and  Petition  of  the  Delegates  from  the  several 
Societies,  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  Slavery,  in  Convention  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1795 

Respectfully  shew. 

That,  having  been  deputed,  and  having  convened,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering,  and  carrying  into  effect,  the  most  proper  measures 
for  the  abolition  of  Slavery;  and  being  forcibly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
expK>sed,  while  a  numerous  class  of  Men  exist  among  them,  deprived 
of  their  natural  rights,  and  forcibly  held  in  bondage; — we  think  it 
our  duty  to  address  you,  as  Men,  fellow  Citizens,  and  Brethren,  and 
earnestly  to  request  your  attention  to  the  means  of  avoiding  the  evils 
naturally  resulting  from  the  abovementioned  circumstances. 

The  first  step  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you,  is, 
an  entire  prohibition  of  all  traffic  in  Slaves,  between  your  State  and 
every  other  Nation  or  State,  either  by  importation  or  exportation. 
This  is  the  first  and  principal  object  of  our  Memorial — an  object 
which  we  the  more  earnestly  recommend  to  your  attention  as  we 

1  Slavery  files  No.  i,  South  Carolina  Historical  G)mmission,  Memorial  Buildings  Columbia, 
S.  C. 
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are  informed  that  the  law  of  your  State,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  Slaves,  will  expire  sometime  in  March  next.* 

In  considering  this  subject,  many  methods  of  conciliating  the 
affections  of  this  unfortunate  people,  and  preparing  them  for  that 
state  in  Society,  upon  which  depends  our  political  happiness,  suggest 
themselves: — such  as,  an  amelioration  of  their  condition  and  a 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  them.  But,  as  nothing  can  be  effectual 
while  the  number  of  Slaves  may  be  daily  increased  by  importation, 
and  while  the  minds  of  our  Citizens  are  debased,  and  their  hearts 
hardened,  by  contemplating  these  people  only  through  the  medium 
of  avarice  or  prejudice  (a  necessary  consequence  of  the  traffic  in 
Man)  we  confine  the  prayer  of  this  Petition  to  the  total  prohibition 
of  all  traffic  in  Slaves,  between  your  State  and  every  other  Nation 
or  State,  either  by  importation  or  exportation;  which  we  respectfully 
solicit  you  to  grant,  having  full  confidence,  that,  independent  of 
other  considerations,  you  will  see  the  evident  policy  of  the  measure. 

(By  order  of  the  Convention) 
Philadelphia  14  Jany  [signed]  Benjamin  Rush— Presidt 

1795 
Attest 

Walter  Franklin  Secretary 

V^(ew  York  Herbert  Aptheker 

2  This  is  inaccurate.  The  relevant  facts  concerning  South  Carolina  slave-trade  laws  are  as 
follows:  In  November,  1788,  it  was  provided  that  no  slave  was  ''to  be  imported  or  brought  into 
this  State,  either  by  land  or  water,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1793"  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  and  fine,  but  this  act  did  not  apply  to  interstate  movement  of  slaves  (Thomas 
Cooper,  ed..  The  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina  [Columbia,  1838],  V,  91-92).  In  December, 
X792,  because  it  was  "deemed  inexpedient  to  increase  the  number  of  slaves  within  this  state,' 
this  was  extended  for  two  more  years,  expiring  x  January,  1795,  and,  in  addition  to  prohibiting 
importation  of  slaves  "from  Africa,  the  West  India  islands,  or  other  place  beyond  sea,"  none 
might  be  brought  in  from  any  of  the  other  states,  unless  the  master  was  migrating  to  South 
Carolina  for  purposes  of  settlement  therein  (Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South- 
CaroUnafromFehruary^  lygito  December y  1794  [Columbia,  1808],  I,  215-218).  In  December, 
1794,  this  was  extended  for  another  two  years,  again  in  1796, 1798,  and  1800  {ibid.^  1, 391-393; 
11,90-91, 215-216,339).  By  December,  1802,  however,  the  aforesaid  laws  were  felt  to  be  "too 
rigorous  and  inconvenient"  and  some  changes  were  made,  while  the  next  year  they  were 
repealed.  Slaves,  however,  still  were  not  to  be  imported  from  the  West  Indies  or  South  America 
(i^K^.,  11,449-451, 509-5 14).  Other  anti-slave-trade  laws  were  passed  during  these  same  years 
by  the  federal  government  and  by  most  of  the  slave  states.  Important  predpitants  of  these 
acts  were  the  slave  rebellions  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  evidence  of  increased  disaffection 
among  the  slaves  of  America.  See  H.  Aptheker,  American  Negro  Slaoe  Revolts  (N.  Y.,  1943), 

73-74. 
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III 

The  Jeferson-Madis,on  Vacation 

Gilbert  Chinard,  in  both  his  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Honest  John 
tAdamSy  infers  that  Jefferson's  decision  to  go  on  a  journey  with  Madi- 
son to  Lake  George  and  Vermont,  in  1 791,  was  made  soon  after  Paine's 
The  7(ights  0/  Man,  Part  I,  had  been  republished  in  Philadelphia,  in 
order  to  escape  the  unpleasant  situation  expected  from  the  appear- 
ance (unintended)  of  his  introductory  note  in  the  pamphlet,  favoring 
the  contents  as  combating  recent  aristocratic  "heresies" — a  term 
that  John  Adams  would  certainly  take  as  a  slur  at  his  ^avila  essays. 
Chinard  says,  "His  abhorrence  of  dispute  was  so  real  that,  at  this 
juncture,  he  decided  to  leave  Philadelphia  for  a  trip  north/'^  This 
"juncture"  occurred  on  May  8, 1791,  when  he  had  written  an  explan- 
atory letter  to  Washington.  In  the  biography  of  Adams,  Chinard 
says  the  same,  and  adds,  "hoping  perhaps  to  avoid  an  unpleasant 
explanation  with  Adams."* 

Thus  the  reader  is  given  to  understand  that  this  vacation,  involv- 
ing much  advance  preparation  in  the  way  of  horses,  saddles,  supplies, 
maps,  and  careful  planning,  was  suddenly  conceived  on  or  about 
May  8,  shortly  after  the  7(tghfs  pamphlet  appeared.  Aside  from  the 
minor  point  that  a  personal  explanation  with  Adams  was  not 
imminent,  as  the  Vice-President  was  probably  in  Braintree,  Madison 
had  been  in  New  York  for  two  or  three  weeks,  planning  the  trip  and 
getting  supplies  for  it. 

The  explanation  advanced  by  Chinard  seems  improbable,  but  it  is 
now  no  longer  necessary  to  entertain  it,  as  a  hitherto  unpublished 
letter,  which  Madison  wrote,  probably  to  Monroe,  makes  dear:* 

Philada.  April  12,  1791. 
Dear  Sir 

...  I  expect  to  leave  this  at  a  pretty  early  day,  and  shall  in  company  widi 
Mr.  Jefferson  make  a  trip  as  far  as  Lake  George.  Whether  I  shall  go  into  the  Eastern 
States  I  do  not  yet  decide  .  .  . 

Js.  Madison  Jr. 

1  Thomas  Jefferson  (Boston,  1929),  259. 

2  Honesi  John  Adams  (Boston,  1933),  ^3^- 

3  Madison  Papers^  Library  of  G)ngress. 
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And  so  is  done  away  another  misconception  about  the  various  unex- 
plained acts  and  omissions  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  did  not  run  away 
from  Adams  in  this  instance,  though  he  had  no  relish  for  a  conflict 
with  that  robust  opponent.* 

As  to  the  journey,  historians  have  often  referred  to  it  as  purely,  or 
almost  purely  political,  for  the  purpose  of  "mending  political  fences" 
before  the  summer  and  fall  elections,  implying  that  the  botanical 
purpose  was  a  subterfuge.^  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  an 
explanation,  and  much  to  indicate  the  innocence  of  a  simple  vacation 
in  search  of  health  and  botanical  knowledge.  Jefferson's  letters  of  this 
period  discuss  chiefly  the  pleasures  of  the  trip,  and  are  definitely 
non-political. 

Jefferson  first  mentions  the  journey  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter 
Mary,  on  May  8,  1791.'  On  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Madison  that 
"Rittenhouse  will  probably  not  go.  He  says  he  cannot  find  a  good 
horse."  The  fact  that  David  Rittenhouse,  a  non-political  scientist, 
was  originally  to  go  along  indicates  the  non-political  nature  of  the 
proposed  journey.  On  May  1 5,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Washington  of  the 
trip  as  being  undertaken  "to  get  rid  of  a  head  ach."  In  fact,  it  seems 
that  health  was  a  prime  reason  also  for  Madison,  who  had  been 
subject,  as  always,  to  extreme  biliousness.  On  May  19,  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  Ambrose,  "Mr.  Jefferson  is  here  &  we  shall  set  out  in  a 
day  or  two."^  Evidently  Jefferson  arrived  in  New  York  on  May  18 
or  19,  and  the  two  men  left  the  city  on  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first. 
There  could  hardly  have  been  time  for  political  calls. 

Jefferson's  letter  to  his  daughter  Martha,  from  Lake  Champlain  on 
May  31,  describes  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  the  route  ahead, 
and  the  climate  (as  no  improvement  on  that  of  Virginia),  and  doses 
with  kisses  for  "little  Anne."  There  is  no  suggestion  of  anything  but 
the  pleasures  of  a  vacation.  From  Bennington  on  June  5,  he  wrote 

4  He  wrote  an  elaborate  explanation  to  Adams,  July  17,  1791.  Then,  receiving  a  forceful 
reply,  lie  denied  (August  30)  what  he  had  already  written  to  Washington  and  others,  that  he 
had  Adams'  Davila  and  other  writings  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  commendatory  note.  Good 
Jeflfersonians  must  find  this  denial  awkward  to  explain.  For  the  Adams  letter,  cf.  fForki  qf 
John  Adorns^  C.  F.  Adams,  ed.  (Boston,  1853),  VIII,  506. 

ft  For  example:  James  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  (New  York,  1894),  I, 
194,  'Though  ostensibly  bent  on  studying  rocks  and  trees  .  .  .";  S.  E.  Morison,  The  Oxfcfd 
History  of  the  United  Staus  (London,  1928),  1, 133,  "It  was  Clintonia  horealis^  apparently,  that 
they  were  in  search  of." 

0  All  the  letters  of  Jeflferson  without  references  mentioned  here  may  be  found  in  the  standard 
editions  of  Ford  or  Lipscomb. 

7  Madison  Papers^  Library  of  G>ngress.  Also  in  The  fFritings  qf  James  Madison^  Gaillard 
Hunt,  ed.  (New  York,  1906),  VI,  45. 
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to  the  President  about  disturbances  in  Vermont  caused  by  British 
examinations  of  American  ships;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  politics. 
On  the  same  day  he  wrote  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph, 
going  into  detail  about  botanical  objects  "unknown  or  rare  in 
Virginia,"  the  limestone  deposits  east  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
numerous  small  red  squirrels  in  Vermont — and  again,  no  mention  of 
politics.  On  June  19,  he  was  back  in  Philadelphia,  having  arrived  in 
much  improved  health:* 

I  wrote  to  each  of  you  once  during  my  journey,  from  which  I  returned  four  days 
ago,  having  enjoyed  through  the  whole  of  it  very  perfect  health.  I  am  in  hopes  the 
relaxation  it  gave  me  from  business,  has  freed  me  from  the  almost  constant  headache 
with  which  I  had  been  persecuted  through  the  whole  winter  and  spring. 

Hunt  says  that  the  travelers  returned  to  New  York  on  June  i6.* 
If  this  is  correct,  with  one  night  allowed  for  rest,  and  a  day  and  a  half 
to  reach  the  national  capital,  it  requires  an  extremely  elastic  imagina- 
tion to  conclude  that  there  was  any  time  left  for  mending  political 
fences,  or  seeking  the  "Clintonia  borealis"  in  New  York  or  elsewhere. 

Madison  who  likewise  found  his  health  improved,  but  only  tempo- 
rarily, was  confined  to  his  rooms  in  New  York  until  late  July  with  a 
severe  return  of  his  ailment,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
proposed  trip  into  New  England.  Jefferson's  first  letter  to  him  after 
his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  money  matters, 
a  debt  of  $25.94  ^^  Madison  for  a  deficit  in  the  shared  expenses, 
gossip  of  the  President's  return  from  Mount  Vernon,  Henry  Lee's  re- 
port of  the  Virginia  attitude  toward  the  excise,  and  a  matter-of-fact 
discussion  of  the  plants  which  they  had  observed:^® 

I  am  sorry  we  did  not  bring  with  us  some  leaves  of  the  different  plants  which 
struck  our  attention,  as  it  is  the  leaf  which  principally  decides  specific  differences. 
.  .  .  The  Balsam  tree  at  Govr.  Robinson's  is  the  Balsam  poplar,  Populus  Balsamif- 
era  of  Linnaeus.  The  Areola  I  can  only  suspect  to  be  the  viscosa  acknoleged  to  grow 
with  us.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  nudiflora.  The  white  pine  is  the  Pinus  Strobus  .  .  . 

Political  discussion  related  to  the  trip  is  simply  nonexistent.  As, 
during  July  and  August,  the  friends  exchanged  a  series  of  intensely 
political  letters,  the  absence  of  such  discussion  during  or  concerning 
the  vacation  journey  is  a  striking  contrast,  and  a  silent  rebuke  to 
historians  who  would  read  into  every  activity  of  Thomas  JeflFerson 
a  subtle  political  motive. 

Miami  University  Philip  M.  Marsh 

S  Letter  to  Nfartha  J.  Randolph,  June  23, 1791.  H.  S.  Randall,  The  Life  rf  Thomms  Jef^rsw 
(New  York,  1858),  II,  21. 

9  Wriiinzs^  op,  ciL^  VI,  51,  note. 
10  Letter  of  June  21,  1791. 
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IV 

Monroe* s  T>raft  of  the  T)efense  of  Freneau 

If  any  addidonal  evidence  were  needed  to  prove  that  Monroe  was 
the  author  of  the  "Vindication  of  Mr.  Jefferson" — which  appeared  in 
John  Dunlap's  American  Daily  Advertiser  (Philadelphia)^  in  answer 
to  Hamilton's  attacks  on  Freneau,  editor  of  the  J^ional  Qazettey  on 
JeflFerson,  and  on  the  latter's  appointment  of  Freneau  to  a  translator- 
ship  in  the  Department  of  State — a  manuscript  by  Monroe  now  sup- 
plies it.  It  is  among  the  Monroe  Papers  (1792,  October)  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library— an  undated  first  draft  of  the  defense  of 
Freneau,  which  appeared  in  the  "Vindication**  series  as  No.  Ill, 
October  20,  1792.  On  its  back,  in  Monroe's  hand,  is  the  notation, 
"defense  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  secry  of  State." 

T^he  William  and  Mary  ^arterly  for  April,  1946,  in  "Madison's 
Defense  of  Freneau,"  by  the  present  writer,  carries  the  full  text  of 
this  number.  In  the  discussion  it  was  concluded,  because  of  Madison's 
evident  collaboration  with  Monroe,  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
Freneau  and  the  J^ional  Qazette^s  "birth,"  as  well  as  a  difference  of 
style  within  the  essay,  that  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it.  The 
Monroe  draft,  though  containing  a  section  like  the  printed  form,  is 
otherwise  different,  has  many  corrections,  and  breaks  off  incoher- 
ently, as  if  the  writer  had  essayed  a  subject  too  difficult.  Monroe's 
letter  to  Madison,  October  9, 1792,*  in  which  he  says,  "The  piece  you 
read  me  will  be  applicable  now.  I  heartily  wish  you  wo'd  come  down 
as  soon  as  possible,"  suggests  his  need  of  help  on  the  subject.  As  the 
final  form  appeared  in  print  eleven  days  later,  it  seems  that  Madison 
provided  the  assistance  promptly. 

The  portion  of  the  draft  most  similar  to  the  printed  version  reads 
thus: 

If  the  office  is  necessary  wh.  is  always  to  be  presumed  when  created  by  law  I  know 
of  no  other  criterion  by  wh.  the  propriety  of  the  nomination  or  appointment  is  to  be 

1  September  22,  October  10,  20,  30,  November  8,  December  3  and  31,  1792.  Cf.  P.  M. 
Manh,  'The  Vindicadon  of  Nfr.  Jeflfenon,"  The  South  AiUntic  S^uaiirly^  XLV  (January, 
1946). 

>  TTu  Writings  qfjinnes  Monroe^  S.  M.  Hamilton,  ed.  (New  York,  1 898-1 903),  I,  245. 
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examined  than  that  of  the  fitness  of  the  person  to  fill  it.  If  he  possesses  the  requisite 
qualifications  there  can  be  no  well  founded  objection  to  his  appointment.  To  fill  this 
ofiice  but  few  are  necessary  [illegible]  in  addition  to  the  great  prerequisite  of  morality 
without  wh.  no  man  shod,  be  appointed  to  any  office — 

1st.  That  he  shod  be  a  citizen  &  possess  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages — That  he 
shod,  be  a  citizen  &  if  not  a  native  a  resident  for  sufft.  term  to  prove  his  attachmt 
seems  absolutely  necessary,  for  whatever  belongs  to  the  department  of  state  in  wh. 
affas.  [?]  with  foreign  nations  are  translated  may  pass  thro'  his  hands — He  shod, 
therefore  be  a  person  in  whom  the  proof  of  a  superior  attachment  to  this  over  any 
other  country  shod,  be  unequivocal — That  he  shod,  possess  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  seems  equally  necessary  for  without  this  he  wod.  receive  a  compensation 
without  rendering  any  service. 

If  a  strict  adherence  to  the  first  requisite  be  observed  [fis  well  known  crossed  out]  it 
[will  crossed  out]  must  from  necessity  diminish  the  required  [?]  proficiency  in  die 
other,  for  tis  well  known  that  but  few  americans  in  any  ranks  or  cimmistances  of 
life  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  foreign  languages — In  this  situation  the  person 
best  qualified  must  be  preferred,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  no  one  willing  to  accept 
the  office  could  huve  been  procured  better  qualified  than  the  gentn.  now  in  it— He 
is  admitted  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  French  language  the  nation  with  whom  we  have 
the  most  intimate  and  extensive  [political  crossed  out]  communication,  and  whose 
language  has  [been  crossed  out]  become  the  general  medium  of  political  negotiation 
throughout  Europe.  In  other  respects  [the  crossed  out]  his  qualifications  [of  this 
gentn.  crossed  out]  must  be  Deemed  inexceptionable— His  education  at  Princeton 
was  liberal  [at  Princeton  crossed  out],  and  his  conduct  that  of  a  man  of  good  reputa- 
tion,  a  whig,  and  a  republican.  Thus  qualified  and  well  recommended  by  gentn.  of 
high  estimation,  not  by  one  only  but  several,  and  they  [his  poem  crossed  out]  the 
companions  of  his  early  youth,  he  was  taken  into  that  office.  If  his  morals  personal 
qualifications  in  other  respects  gd.  what  objection  [then  crossed  out]  can  possibly  be 
raised  agnst,  this  appointment— [o^//  his  general  qtiolijications.  crossed  out]  if  any 
it  must  apply  to  his  occupation;  [that  at  Princeton  crossed  out]  does  it  go  to  all 
occupations  generally,  or  is  it  confined  to  that  of  the  press?  If  to  the  former  it  [wiU 
crossed  out]  is  to  be  observed  that  the  [limited  crossed  out]  extent  of  the  compensa^ 
tion,  being  only  250  dollars  per  annum,  precluded  the  possibility  of  procuring  a 
suitable  person,  out  of  business  who  wod.  accept  of  it,  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
duty  being  only  [?]  occasional  made  it  unnecessary  that  the  sphere  of  [illegible]  shod, 
be  so  much  narrowed— The  predecessor  of  this  gentn.  was  a  merchant  [illegible]  his 
occupation  and  no  complaint  was  ever  heard  agnst  the  appointment  on  that  acct.— 

A  comparison  of  this  portion  of  the  draft  with  the  final  form  indi- 
cates a  similarity  of  style,  though  the  draft  is  far  cruder  and  less 
specific.  Whether  the  draft  was  written  without  Madison's  help,  or 
was  a  first  attempt  after  a  special  conversation  with  him,  is  purely 
conjectural.  Probabilities  appear  to  suggest  the  former  supposition, 
and  that,  shortly  after  October  9,  when  Monroe  appealed  for  help, 
Madison  called  and  assisted  in  writing  the  final  version.  Apparendy 
Monroe  was  responsible  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  essay  than  was 
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at  first  believed.  Nevertheless,  as  Freneau's  college  friend  and  the 
"persuader''  who  induced  him  to  set  up  the  J^(aHonal  Qazette  in 
Philadelphia  and  suggested  that  Jefferson  appoint  him  translator, 
Madison  undoubtedly  furnished  most  of  the  information,  and  prob- 
ably guided  it  into  the  finished  form. 

More  interesting  perhaps  are  Monroe's  manuscript  condenmations 
of  Hamilton's  motives  in  attacking  Jefferson,  so  extensively  ex- 
pressed here  that  they  tend  to  overshadow  the  defense  of  Freneau. 
They  were  largely  dropped  or  softened  in  the  printed  form,  but  arc 
worth  reading  as  revealing  Monroe's  attitude  towards  any  attack  on 
his  idol. 

Charges  of  this  kind,  in  case  they  should  be  multiplied  [nvM  crossed  out]  hereafter 
may  be  more  easily  supported  or  rejected  [hereafur  croned  out],  by  knowing  pre- 
cisely their  intent.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  understood  by  it,  it  must  be,  a  desire  to 
subvert  [to  subvert  crossed  out]  the  government,  and  establish  some  oth^  in  [the 
crossed  out]  its  stead  .  .  . 

...  In  the  lengthy  catalogue  of  appointments  of  this  kind,  [//  seems  crossed  out] 
does  it  not  seem  strange  that  this,  which  for  [only  crossed  out]  an  occasional  duty 
[only  crossed  out],  receives  the  lowest  compensation,  shod,  be  the  only  one  com- 
plained of  or  inquired  into?  does  it  not  seem  still  more  [strange  crossed  out]  extry. 
that  horn  so  trifling  an  incident  such  extensive  and  important  deductions  shod,  be 
drawn,?  that  it  shod,  be  relied  on  to  establish  the  [monstrous  view  crossed  out]  charge 
of  hostility  to  his  country  against  the  uniform  tenor  of  a  life  wh.  from  the  earliest 
shape  of  manhood  had  been  dedicated  to  honor  and  the  public  service?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  will  any  honest  citizen  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  agnst  the  malignity 
of  this  charge  &  is  the  author  more  careful  than  others  of  the  publick  safety,  or  has 
he  given  proof,  of  more  disinterested  patriotism  philanthropy  &  benevolence  to 
authorize  a  superior  solicitude  in  public  [illegible]  ?  Even  if  his  past  life  had  [given 
crossed  out]  reserved  [?]  him  the  regard  of  his  countrymen  in  those  respects  what 
doubt  yet  does  he  not  now  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  proof  by  this  [an  crossed 
out]  contemptible  attack  that  he  has  suffered  these  to  yield  the  governed  [?]  to  a 
disappointed  ambition  to  a  low  and  degrading  envy?  does  it  not  at  least  furnish 
gound  [sic]  to  believe  that  his  mind  has  become  strangely  infected  with  fears,  that 
his  imagination  has  perverted  his  judgment,  and  that  he  trembles  at  the  vibration 
of  a  shadow — 

will  any  honest  citizen  hesitate  a  moment 

If  you  get  a  man  constantly  of  low  character— 

Here  the  writing  ends  in  an  incoherent  but  vivid  demonstration  of 
the  second  compelling  motive  for  writing  the  "Vindication" - 
namely,  Monroe's  hatred  of  the  man  who  had  dared  to  charge 
Thomas  Jefferson  with  opposing  the  Constitution  and  government  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  succeeding  numbers  of  the  debate  between 
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"Catullus"  (Hamilton)  and  Monroe  (who  used  no  signature),  it  was 
Monroe  who  won.  He  forced  his  more  brilliant  opponent  to  take 
cover,  for  the  truth  was  on  his  side.  In  the  face  of  a  scornful  challenge 
to  reveal  himself  or  confess  an  error  on  one  charge — that  Jefferson 
had  reconmiended  a  transfer  of  the  debt  to  France,  to  a  Holland 
company— "Catullus"  subsided  into  a  silence  that  was  generally 
accepted  as  a  confession  of  defeat. 

Miami  University  Philip  M.  Marsh 
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The  British  Empire  before  the  American  Revolution:  Volumes  IV  and  V, 
Zones  of  International  Friction;  volume  VI,  The  Great  War  for  the 
Empire.  By  Lawrence  Henry  Gipson.  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
1939,  xiii,  312,  xliv  p;  1943,  xlviii,  352,  lix  p;  1946,  xxxvii,  421,  xxxviii 
p.  ^17.50.) 

The  first  three  volumes  of  this  work  of  Professor  Gipson,  published  ten 
years  ago,  were  reviewed  in  the  Magazine  in  the  issue  of  January,  1937. 
The  second  three,  now  to  be  reviewed,  have  appeared  at  intervals;  volume 
four  in  1939,  volume  five  in  1943,  and  volume  six  in  1946.  The  earlier 
volumes  were  published  by  the  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  of  Caldwell,  Idaho; 
with  the  fourth  volume  publication  was  undertaken  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  of 
New  York. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  review.  Dr.  Gipson  in  his  first  three 
volumes  presented  a  descriptive,  static  account  of  the  several  regions  which, 
by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  come  to  constitute  the  British 
Empire.  The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  are  coupled,  in  Dr.  Gipson's  nomen- 
clature, with  the  subtitle,.  "Zones  of  International  Friction." 

The  first  of  these  two,  the  fourth  in  the  series,  has  nine  chapters,  represent- 
ing somewhat  more  than  300  pages.  Dr.  Gipson  has  here  discussed  in  general 
the  "dynamic"  problem  of  expansion  in  the  British  Empire  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  then  has  dealt  in  detail  with  the  Florida  frontier, 
the  Indian  relations  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
South  and  Southwest,  the  French  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Basin  and  in  the 
Illinois  country;  and  the  clash  of  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Indians  on 
the  Ohio.  The  last  of  these  topics  is  enlarged  in  the  three  concluding 
chapters,  where  one  reads  of  the  development  of  the  Ohio  Company,  organ- 
ized in  Virginia;  the  rivalry  between  Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians  for 
trade  and  land;  and  the  failure  of  the  British  in  the  Ohio  region  in  1754. 

The  succeeding  volume,  the  fifth  of  the  series,  runs  to  352  pages.  There 
are  eleven  chapters,  the  first  of  which  are  concerned  with  the  French  in 
Canada,  the  wars  between  the  French  and  English  through  the  Peace  of 
Aix4a-Chapelle,  and  the  Albany  Plan  of  Union.  Two  chapters  take  up 
Novia  Scotia,  the  St.  Lawrence  region,  and  the  so-called  "neutral"  islands 
of  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Tobago  in  the  Caribbean.  The 
story  then  leaps  to  India,  to  which  two  chapters  are  given.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  retrospective  summarization.  While  an  enormous  geographical 
space  is  covered  in  these  two  volumes,  time,  in  contrast,  marches  on  through 
their  pages  with  leisurely  gait;  for  at  the  close  the  narrative  has  brought  us 
only  to  the  year  1754.  Benjamin  Franklin  has  finished  his  Plan  of  Union, 
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and  George  Washington  has  surrendered  at  Fort  Necessity.  Lord  Loudoun, 
Abercrombie,  and  William  Pitt  have  not  yet  made  any  important  entry.  We 
are  still  in  the  days  of  George  II,  Cli  ve,  Dupleix,  Sir  William  Johnson,  de  la 
Galissoni^  and  Peter  Kalm. 

The  title  of  the  sixth  volume  is  "The  Great  War  for  the  Empire";  but  the 
volume  extends  only  through  the  first  three  years  of  the  war, — the  years 
before  the  actual  beginning  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  There  are  426  pages, 
divided  into  fourteen  chapters.  In  the  preface.  Dr.  Gipson  discourses  inter- 
estingly upon  the  names  given  to  this  war,  and  particularly  to  the  European 
part  of  it.  The  English  historians  who  first  narrated  its  events  were  content 
to  refer  to  it  as  "The  Late  War."  A  German  writer,  J.  G.  Tlelke,  in  a  work 
written  twenty  years  afterward,  called  it  "The  War  of  1754,"  but  later 
named  it  "The  Seven  Years*  War."  Dr.  Gipson  offers  the  name  'The  Great 
War  for  the  Empire,"  as  one  that  covers  the  whole  period. 

After  this  introductory  chapter.  Dr.  Gipson  begins  the  connected  nar- 
rative of  the  events  on  the  Ohio,  taking  up  the  story  at  the  point  where  he 
dropped  it  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IX  in  Volume  IV.  Affairs  on  the  C^o 
are  discussed  in  two  chapters  which  bring  the  story  through  Braddock's 
defeat.  Then,  after  a  chapter  on  British  maritime  policy  and  the  efforts  of 
the  French  to  carry  reinforcements  to  Canada,  the  narrative  turns  to  the 
campaigns  in  the  New  York-Great  Lakes  region  and  to  the  administration 
of  the  chief  command  by  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  removal  of  the 
Acadians  are  brought  out  in  extended  detail  in  three  chapters,  with  the  less 
familiar  part  in  the  matter  played  by  Thomas  Pichon,  traitor  to  the  French. 

Thus  far  the  author  has  traced  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  remote 
"zones  of  international  friction"  and  has  proceeded  through  the  disasters 
which  marked  the  first  two  years  of  fighting  in  America.  In  contrast  with 
this,  in  the  last  three  chapters  of  this  sixth  volume  Dr.  Gipson  brings  us 
back  to  Europe,  as  he  had  done  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume  when 
he  discussed  the  making  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  Again  we  are 
presented  with  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  posi- 
tion of  England  under  George  II  in  that  diplomacy:  the  breakdown  of  the 
"system"  which  England  and  Hanover  under  George  II  had  built  up;  the 
great  shift  in  the  alliances,  by  which  France  and  Austria  were  drawn 
together  against  Frederick  the  Great;  and,  after  the  successful  French 
attack  upon  Minorca,  the  declaration  of  war  against  France  made  by 
England  in  May,  1756,  and  the  French  declaration  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  skill  with  which  Dr.  Gipson  has  encydo- 
pedized  events  in  Britain's  far-flung  possessions  in  both  worlds.  Neverthe- 
less it  still  remains  true  that  the  heart  of  his  story  is  found  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Maryland-Virginia frontier.  In  an  earlier  work,  a  biography  of  Lewis 
Evans,  Dr.  Gipson  demonstrated  his  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  map 
making  of  this  area.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  led  to  write  with  meticulous 
detail  concerning  this  region.  He  has  firmly  grasped  the  importance  of  the 
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proprietary  possessions  with  fixed  boundaries,— -the  proprietary  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  proprietary  province  of  Maryland,  and  the  limited 
domain  of  the  Fairfaxes  in  northern  Virginia.  He  has  observed  the  influence 
of  speculation  in  lands  on  the  part  of  the  old  ruling  element  in  these 
colonies,  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  among  the  land  speculators  themselves. 
He  has  noted  the  conflicting  interest  of  the  western  settler  and  the  Indian 
trader.  He  has  brought  into  appropriate  prominence  the  figure  of  Thomas 
Lee  of  Stratford,  and  has  not  failed  to  understand  the  importance  of  men  of 
less  degree  such  as  Croghan,  Trent,  Cresap  and  Gist.  George  Washington  is 
brought  into  the  scene  with  due  restraint  and  with  resistance  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  become  biographical.  Dr.  Gipson  notes  with  entire  correctness  that 
the  real  appeal  to  force  was  made  by  the  French  when  they  dispossessed 
William  Trent  of  the  trading  house  he  was  holding  for  the  Ohio  Company. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  the  Empire's  history  which  has  received  less  than 
suflicient  discussion,  it  is  perhaps  that  which  has  to  do  with  relations  with 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  possessions.  Certainly  by  comparison  the  participa- 
tion of  Virginia  and  other  colonies  in  the  so-called  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear  and 
the  expedition  under  Admiral  Vernon  are  topics  of  as  much  importance  as 
many  of  those  which  are  handled  with  much  detail.  In  the  preface  to 
volume  V,  the  author  noted  this  omission  and  indicated  treatment  of  this 
topic  at  a  later  time. 

The  format  is  slightly  altered;  the  pages  of  these  later  volumes  are  larger 
and  the  type  of  the  text  a  little  smaller,  so  that  the  more  than  one  thousand 
pages  must  contain  many  more  words  than  were  included  in  the  first 
volumes.  Happily  the  type  of  the  indexes,— which  average  forty-seven 
pages  to  the  volume,— has  been  enlarged.  Reproductions  of  "maps  and 
plans'*  constitute  the  only  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  in  these  volumes 
fifty-eight. 

Dr.  Gipson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  turning  of  another  mark  in  his 
race.  All  serious  students  of  American  history  will  wish  him  equal  success  on 
the  next  leg. 

Cheny  Chase^  Maryland  St.  George  L.  Sioussat 


Tht  Common  Sense  Theology  of  Bishop  White.  By  Sydney  A.  Temple,  Jr. 
(New  York:  King's  Crown  Press,  1946.  x,  170  p.  ^2.50.) 

Dr.  Temple  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  a  little-recognized  quality 
of  one  of  the  American  Church's  most  famous  bishops.  Everyone  has 
venerated  the  first  bishop  to  be  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury for  the  American  Church,  the  first  of  the  three  bishops  through  whom 
apostolic  succession  was  secured.  We  have  venerated  Bishop  White  for  the 
statesmanlike  qualities  of  the  man  in  the  trying  days  following  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  We  have  venerated  him  for  the  length  of  his  episcopacy,  just 
a  few  months  short  of  half  a  century.  But  his  contribution  to  the  theology 
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of  the  Church  has  largely  gone  unrecognized.  Dr.  Temple,  in  his  book^ 
makes  up  for  that  lack. 

That  the  Church  should  be  slow  to  recognize  Bishop  White's  contributton 
to  theology  is  no  surprise,  partiaUy  because  it  was  never  systematized  but 
only  used  to  solve  each  problem  of  the  Church  as  it  arose-  Too,  Bishop 
White's  own  style  of  writing  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  with 
almost  every  sentence  so  burdened  with  qualifying  clauses  that  clarity  ii 
sacrificed  to  exactness;  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  become  popular.  His 
essays  are  not  easy  reading.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Temple  presents  the  theology 
much  more  directly  and  simply  and  has  added  to  the  book  some  of  the  best 
and  most  important  of  Bishop  White's  essays  and  addresses.  Probably  few 
laity,  but  a  good  many  clergy,  will  have  read  portions  of  Bishop  White's 
The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Slates  Considered,  but  I 
doubt  if  many  will  have  read  his  excellent  address  before  the  trustees, 
faculty,  and  students  of  The  General  Theological  Seminary  at  their  first 
commencement  In  July,  1823,  with  the  title,  The  Source  of  Knowledge,  oc 
the  short  and  profound  essay,  Sacrifice,  Altar,  Priest. 

The  common-sense  theology  of  this  great  ecclesiastic  has  particular  value 
in  our  own  day  when  we,  like  him,  must  rethink  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
Our  reason  (approaches  to  unity)  may  be  different  from  his  (the  securing  of 
succession},  but  our  need  is  the  same.  Bishop  While  would  cast  his  vote 
with  neither  the  separatists  of  Boston,  who  asked  Episcopal  ordination  for 
clergy  converted  to  Unitarianism,  nor  with  the  extremists  of  Connecticut, 
who  sent  Bishop  Seabury  to  England  to  receive  the  succession,  before  he 
was  considered  to  have  the  authority  of  the  Church  behind  him.  Bishcfi 
White,  as  his  biographer  said,  "was  neither  a  mere  moderator  between  two 
positions,  nor  a  diplomat  extraordinary  whoclutchedat  the  easiest  solution. 
When  others  were  arguing  the  value  or  necessity  of  Episcopacy,  he  struck 
at  the  root  of  things,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  source  of  final  power, 
from  which  even  Episcopacy  must  receive  its  authority.  .\s  Laud  had  held, 
the  power  does  not  flow  into  the  Church  through  the  Pope,  nor  through  any 
succession  of  men,  but  from  Christ  into  the  whole  body.  White  came  to 
show  and  to  carry  forward  the  dynamic  Anglican  position  and  to  lead  those 
who  had  gone  astray,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  back  to  the  high  road  of  a 
full  understanding  of  the  Church  Catholic." 

The  greatness  of  the  Bishop  is  well  summed  up  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
book: 

By  his  education  White  was  put  into  position  to  become  truly  American  in  hit 
leadership  of  this  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  the  Bible  Critic,  and  a  prophet  of  the  direction  that  Bible  Sludf 
should  take  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  based  her  form  of  organization  on  his  doctrine  of  the  broad  foundation  of 
catholicity  and  continues  to  this  day  in  that  mold.  His  teaching  on  the  State  of  Mia 
is  a  position  to  which  the  modern  church  is  approaching  and  his  theory  of  Sacra- 
mental efficacy  has  strength  for  the  men  of  our  century.  Finally  we  who  are  follow 
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ing  the  most  modem  movements  in  Liturgical  development  will  turn  to  him  for 
guidance  and  leadership  in  a  direction  which  we  had  thought  to  be  so  new. 

Bishop  White,  who  led  the  infant  American  Church  for  fifty  years,  is  still  out 
in  front  and  his  words  are  able  to  give  theological  leadership  to  the  church  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  J.  Clemens  Kolb 


Thomas  Jeffersony  American  Tourist.  By  Edward  Dumbauld.  (Norman: 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1946.  xvi,  266  p.  ^3.00.) 

Cervantes,  in  the  third  chapter  of  Don  ^uixote^  said,  "There  is  no  book 
so  bad,  but  something  good  may  be  found  in  it."  For  the  student  there  is 
very  little  meat  in  this  book;  certainly  nothing  that  cannot  be  found  in 
Randall  if  one  has  had  the  patience  to  delve  for  it,  or  better  yet  in  Jef- 
ferson's own  letters.  However,  the  author  has  assembled  together  in  con- 
venient form  Jefferson's  peregrinations,  and  he  seems  to  be  sympathetic  and 
understanding  of  Jefferson. 

The  second  appendix,  ^^^tStrsorCs  Residence  in  Richmond,"  is  the  only 
real  contribution  to  history.  Although  the  author's  conclusions  are  not  \ 
positive  and  he  admits  further  work  should  be  done,  he  does  give  us  more 
information  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  anywhere  else  regarding  Jeffer- 
son's intermittent  stay  in  Richmond  as  governor.  Strangely  enough,  we 
know  less  about  Jefferson's  two-year  term  as  governor  of  Virginia  than  of 
any  other  part  of  his  life,  probably  because  it  was  the  most  distasteful  to 
him  and  also  because  he  had  no  time  to  write  personal  letters.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Virginia  government  was  moved  from  Williamsburg  to 
Richmond  April  i,  1780,  and  from  there  on  the  author  has  given  a  reason- 
able story  of  Jefferson's  negotiations  with  Thomas  Turpin  for  a  house.  A 
careless  mistake  is  to  be  found  on  page  30,  all  the  harder  to  understand  as  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  student  of  the  times  to  confuse  the  two  Thorntons. 
Mr.  Dumbauld  says,  ''The  state  of  his  [Jefferson's]  finances,  however,  com- 
pelled him  to  consider  selling  the  site  and  at  length  it  was  leased  to  Dr. 
William  Thornton,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an  architect 
of  the  Capitol  in  Washington."  Matthew  Thornton,  the  signer,  who  was 
bom  in  1714  and  died  in  1803,  came  from  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  William 
Thornton  (1759-1828),  a  native  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  was  the  one  meant. 
Thornton  will  be  remembered,  not  only  as  an  architect,  but  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  whipping  the  French  Minister  Turreau  gave  his  wife. 

On  page  64,  the  author  speaks  of  Gouverneur  Morris  as  a  ''wealthy 
Pennsylvanian,"  and  on  the  next  page,  mentions  "the  aristocratic  Phila- 
delphian's  political  sentiments."  Technically,  Morris  might  have  been 
called  both  a  Philadelphian  and  a  Pennsylvanian  at  this  time,  as  he  had 
become  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  But  this  seems  to  me  very  much  like 
calling  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  a  Washingtonian  because  it  looked  as  if 
he  was  going  to  live  in  Washington  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  he  did.  I  am 
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perfectly  sure  that  Gouvemeur  Morris  would  never  have  called  himself 
anything  but  a  New  Yorker,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  owned  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  New  York  (Morrisania)  and  moved  back  there  just  as  soon  as  he 
could  after  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
he  took  out  citizenship  papers  only  so  that  he  could  be  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  G>nstitutional  Convention  from  Pennsylvania.  The  unfair  accusation 
that  he  had  loyalist  leanings  had  caused  his  repudiation  in  1779  by  the 
electorate  of  New  York. 

The  author  also  seems  to  think  it  strange  that  Jefferson  spent  only  a  year 
in  traveling,  but  this  seems  to  me  a  long  time  for  a  man  who  was  as  busy  as 
Jefferson,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  Washington  and  Hamilton 
were  never  out  of  the  country  after  they  reached  maturity.  Except  for  a  few 
Southerners  who  had  been  educated  in  England  or  Edinburgh,  it  was  most 
unusual,  luiless  diplomacy  or  business  took  them  away,  for  colonists  to  want 
to  undergo  the  hazards  of  an  ocean  voyage. 

The  author  brings  out  very  well  Jefferson's  desire  for  knowledge.  There 
is  nothing  that  has  ever  been  written  about  Thomas  Jefferson  that  is  not 
worth  while  and,  if  this  little  book  should  in  any  way  stimulate  the  desire 
to  know  more  about  him,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  It  is  always 
particularly  pleasant  to  hear  of  great  men  who  can  enjoy  the  simple  things 
and  get  the  same  reactions  that  we  lesser  mortals  do.  Thomas  Jefferson^  ihe 
American  Tourist  emphasizes  this  aspect  of  our  third  president. 

Philadelphia  Frederic  R.  Kirkland 


The  Story  of  Shiloh.  By  Otto  Eisenschiml.  (Chicago:  The  Civil  War  Round 
Table,  1946.  90  pages.  Illustrations.  Paper  bound,  ^1.50.) 

This  is  Otto  Eisenschiml's  story  of  why  he  likes  Shiloh.  He  is  primarily 
interested  in  Shiloh  because  his  father,  who  quit  Franz  JosePs  Vienna  and 
came  to  America  before  Sumter,  was  wounded  there.  Eisenschiml  p^ 
returned  to  Vienna  after  the  war,  and  the  son  was  born  in  the  Hapsburg 
empire  and  came  to  America  after  an  Austrian  schooling,  to  become  in  due 
course  a  noted  and  highly  successful  manufacturing  chemist.  But  he  never 
forgot  his  father's  talks  about  Shiloh,  and  these  opened  the  door  to  an 
interest  which  has  made  Civil  War  research  and  writing  a  fascinating  side 
line  for  him. 

Indeed,  it  is  art  more  than  side  line,  and  he  does  gymnastics  with  the 
if's  of  history  in  a  zestful  fashion  exceeded  only  by  the  way  he  summons 
the  ghosts  of  great  generals'  battle  errors,  and  exposes  the  evasions,  omis- 
sions and  outright  lies  with  which  their  official  reports  and  later  memoirs 
often  tried  to  cover  the  blunders.  In  this  attractive,  slender  volume  he  docs 
these  very  things  for  the  bayous  and  brushy  knolls  from  Crump's  Landing 
to  the  Sunken  Road  and  Shiloh  Church,  and  the  fights  and  reports  thereat 
and  thereon. 
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In  1925,  when  the  author  first  visited  the  Shiloh  National  Military  Park, 
he  looked  at  the  map  hanging  in  the  Administration  Building,  and  remarked 
loudly  that  it  made  the  Tennessee  River,  the  expected  prize  of  the  battle, 
run  from  west  to  east  instead  of  south  to  north  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Upon 
that,  a  soft-spoken  gentleman,  DeLong  Rice,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Park,  took  him  to  an  office  and  proceeded  to  apologize  for  the  map  blunder. 
He  too  had  seen  it  when  first  he  came  there  deven  years  earlier,  but  after 
a  time  became  immune  to  the  irk,  and  did  nothing  about  it. 

The  poetic  Rice  then  took  the  Civil- War-hungry  chemist  all  over  the  field 
of  battle.  They  saw  where  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  fell;  where  Grant  wrote 
Buell  in  a  panic,  though  later  he  neglected  to  mention  the  latter's  aid; 
where  Brigadier  General  Benjamin  M.  Prentiss,  in  Eisenschiml's  opinion  the 
real  hero  of  Shiloh,  put  up  the  sunken-road  fight  that  upset  the  whole  G>n- 
federate  timetable,  thus  giving  Grant  the  time  to  let  nature  and  luck  help 
him  out  of  his  altogether  unintended,  unplanned  and  worst  fought  battle. 

Critics  of  Lee  may  debate  between  the  Seven  Days*  Battles  around  Rich- 
mond and  the  Gettysburg  Campaign  for  Marse  Robert's  nadir  in  general- 
ship; but  there  is  no  such  choice  in  respect  to  General  Grant.  Not  even 
Cold  Harbor  was  half  so  bad  as  Shiloh;  indeed,  Sherman  was  quite  as 
inglorious  there  as  Grant,  which  is  almost  the  only  time  this  can  be  said. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  the  author  acquits  the  General— of  the  charge  of 
having  been  drunk  when  he  should  have  been  ordering  the  line  of  battle  and 
bringing  up  reinforcements  to  the  right  place.  Buell  despised  Grant,  but 
neither  his  official  report  nor  his  postwar  criticism  of  Grant's  Shiloh  cam- 
paign in  the  Century  series  dropped  any  hint  of  bottle  blindness  during  the 
battle.  It  was  just  overconfidence  on  the  part  of  the  hero  of  Fort  Donelson's 
capture. 

The  battle  itself,  while  miserably  organized  on  both  sides,  was  fought  with 
fierce  bravery  mixed  with  panic.  The  author  thinks  that  it  had  no  epochal 
effect  on  the  struggle  west  of  the  mountains —that  had  Grant  been  driven 
down  the  Tennessee  River,  Buell  could  have  kept  the  Confederates  in 
check,  and  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  war  would  not  have  been  changed, 
though  perhaps  delayed  a  few  weeks. 

But  he  does  think  that  Grant  would  have  been  washed  out  as  a  general 
if  the  defeat  had  been  total.  This  causes  Eisenschiml  to  speculate  on  the 
trains  of  iPs  this  might  have  set  in  motion:  Grant  would  never  have  been 
retained  in  command  of  the  armies  in  the  West;  would  never  have  been 
under  the  Appomattox  apple  tree  where  he  is  falsely  said  to  have  refused 
Lee's  sword;  would  never  have  been  president  in  the  eight  worst  years 
of  reconstruction.  If  another  outcome  at  Shiloh  would  have  so  changed 
events.  Grant's  victory  at  Shiloh  might  in  the  long  run  have  harmed 
North  and  South  alike. 

I  must  not  omit  the  author's  affectionate  description  of  Mrs.  Augusta 
Evans  Inge,  the  dear  old  lady  who  in  her  springtime  had  made  the  shroud 
for  General  Johnston's  body,  and  told  Otto  Eisenschiml  all  about  it  as  she 
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lay  at  death's  door;  or  fail  to  mention  the  other  notes  and  comments  he  has 
made  about  what  Shiloh  had  been,  its  custodians  and  monuments,  and  the 
bones  of  its  immortalized  drummer  boy  who  did  not  know  how  to  beat  a 
retreat. 

To  Eisenschimly  the  story  of  Shiloh  through  the  years  is  not  only  the 
battle,  but  the  men  and  women  who  kept  the  battlefield;  it  is  the  legends 
and  old  lace  that  he  caresses  and  cherishes  with  his  whimsical,  heartwarming 
style. 

Buffaloy  New  York  George  Fort  Milton 


A  Volunteer* s  Adventures:  A  Union  Captain* s  Record  of  the  Civil  War,  By 
John  William  De  Forest.  Edited  by  James  H.  Croushore.  Intro- 
duction by  Stanley  T.  Williams.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1946.  xviii,  238  p.  Jj.oo.) 

I  wish  to  congratulate  James  H.  Croushore,  the  editor,  on  his  excellent 
workmanship,  Stanley  T.  Williams  on  his  interesting  and  scholarly  intro- 
duction, and  the  Yale  University  Press  on  making  this  study  available.  I 
wish  also  that  Captain  John  William  De  Forest  were  alive  so  that  I  could 
commend  him  for  observing  so  shrewdly  and  recording  so  vividly  his 
experiences  in  the  War  between  the  States.  Every  experience  of  the  author 
is  made  realistic:  the  drudgery  and  weariness  of  training  men  for  battle,  the 
pain  that  men  endured  in  their  long  and  exhausting  marches  in  the  tropical 
heat  of  Louisiana,  the  fears  of  officers  and  men  under  fire,  and  the  sufiering 
and  agony  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  The  descriptions  of  the  various 
battles  are  so  realistic  that  the  reader  unconsciously,  figuratively  speaking, 
moves  forward  and  retreats  with  the  soldiers.  The  exhausted  and  defeatol 
soldier,  however,  seldom  ran  but  nearly  always  walked.  De  Forest  contends 
that  "the  terror  of  battle  is  not  an  abiding  impression,  but  comes  and  goes 
like  throbs  of  pain."  He  admitted  his  own  fear  in  battle  and  that  his  per- 
sonal responsibility  as  an  officer  prevented  him  from  running  first.  "As  to 
being  slaughtered  and  driven  back  and  scared  to  death,  you  cannot  make  it 
pleasant  under  any  circumstances"  [p.  112].  "One  man  was  borne  past  us 
with  both  his  feet  shot  off  about  midway,  and  the  bare  spikes  of  bones 
protruding  white  and  sharp  from  the  bloody  flesh"  [p.  109]. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  there  a  more  vivid  description  of  the  damaging 
effects  of  intensive  training  for  battle,  followed  by  a  long  i)eriod  of  inaction 
with  no  hope  of  early  combat  duty,  than  that  recorded  in  A  Volunteer  i 
Adventures,  De  Forest  believed  that  men  trained  to  fight  are  eager  to  try 
their  skill  in  battle.  If  they  are  denied  too  long  the  privilege  of  fighting, 
their  morale  is  gradually,  if  not  swiftly,  undermined.  De  Forest  wrote  with 
feeling  on  this  subject  because  except  for  a  few  minor  skirmishes,  he  and  his 
men  were  kept  waiting  in  the  rear  while  the  navy  and  the  favored  regular 
troops  opened  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  use  of  the  federal  government. 
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It  was  at  Port  Hudson  in  1863  that  Captain  De  Forest  and  the  12th 
Connecticut  participated  in  their  first  major  battle  of  the  war.  General 
Banks  ordered  that  the  fort  be  taken  by  storm,  but  the  effort  failed  with 
considerable  loss  of  life.  The  commanding  officer  then  decided  to  take  it  by 
siege  which  proved  eventually  to  be  successful.  De  Forest,  in  these  carefully 
chosen  words,  described  the  siege  and  its  effect  upon  the  Union  soldiers: 

Now  came  forty  days  and  nights  in  the  wilderness  of  death.  Before  we  left  that 
diminutive  gully  fifty  or  sixty  men  of  the  regiment  had  stained  it  with  their  blood, 
and  several  of  the  trees,  which  filled  it  with  shade,  had  been  cut  asunder  by  cannon 
shot,  while  others  were  dying  under  the  scars  of  innumerable  bullets.  The  nuisance 
of  trench  duty  does  not  consist  in  the  overwhelming  amount  of  danger  at  any 
particular  moment,  but  in  the  fact  that  danger  is  perpetually  present.  The  spring 
is  always  bent;  the  nerves  never  had  a  chance  to  recuperate;  the  elasticity  of  courage 
is  slowly  worn  out.  Every  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  popping  of  rifles  and  the 
whisding  of  balls;  hardly  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  hear  the  loud  exclamations  of 
the  wounded,  or  see  corpses  borne  to  the  rear;  and  the  gamut  of  my  good-night 
lullaby  varied  all  the  way  At>m  Mini£  rifles  to  sixty-eight  pounders  [p.  116]. 

Despite  the  long  siege  Port  Hudson  did  not  surrender  until  after  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg.  It  was  then,  however,  no  longer  of  any  strategical  value  to  the 
Confederacy. 

In  1864  De  Forest  was  transferred  to  the  East.  The  military  campaigns 
in  Virginia  are  carefully  and  interestingly  presented.  The  reader  now  really 
experiences  in  his  mind  the  bloody  fighting  of  the  war.  He  also  appreciates 
as  never  before  the  ride  of  Sheridan  from  Winchester  to  rally  the  Union 
troops  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Four  chapters  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  camp  life  in  Louisiana,  one 
chapter  to  forced  marches  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  remaining  nine 
chapters  are  devoted  largely  to  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  and  to  military 
campaigns  in  Virginia.  This  is  an  important  work,  which  the  reviewer 
recommends  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  general  public. 

Lehigh  University  George  D.  Harmon 


Mr.  Lincoln* s  Camera  Man:  Mathew  B,  Brady.  By  Roy  Meredith.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1946.  xvi,  368  p.  Illustrations,  bibliog- 
raphy. >7.5o.) 

This  collection  of  photographs  made  by  Mathew  Brady  in  the  days  when 
the  art  of  photography  was  young  includes  likenesses  of  President  Lincoln 
and  of  other  famous  public  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  twenty-year 
period  from  1850  to  1870.  Portraits  of  Henry  Clay,  nearing  the  end  of  a  long 
and  prominent  career  as  statesman  and  politician,  and  of  Andrew  Carnegie 
on  the  threshhold  of  a  career  that  was  to  make  him  world-famous  as  an  iron- 
master and  financier  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period.  In 
between  are  the  war  pictures,  130  of  them,  which  Brady  himself  selected  and 
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edited  for  lectures  he  was  unable  to  make.  On  these  war  pictures  his  fame  is 
securely  based. 

Here  are  not  only  a  number  of  familiar  Lincoln  pictures,  one  of  which 
adorns  the  cun'ent  five-doUar  bill,  but  also  Andrew  Jackson  just  before  he 
died;  the  familiar  old  Audubon;  the  dashing  Custer;  pudgy  Mrs.  Lincoln; 
several  Grant  and  Lee  portraits;  one  of  Washington  Irving  which  so  dis- 
pleased the  subject  that  he  refused  to  sit  for  another;  Poe,  who  never  came 
back  to  get  his  portrait;  Jenny  Lind;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  subsequendy 
Edward  VII,  in  i860;  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  and  others  whose 
names  and  faces  were  well  known.  In  addition  there  are:  a  singularly  ex- 
pressive Walt  Whitman;  Red  Cloud,  the  Sioux  chief;  Thomas  Nast,  the 
cartoonist;  P.  T.  Bamum;  William  Belknap,  Grant's  Secretary  of  War;  Phil 
Sheridan,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  others. 

Brady  began  his  career  in  photography  before  he  was  twenty-one  when, 
after  a  five-year  apprenticeship  in  daguerreotyping  under  S.F.B.  Mcn^se,  the 
inventor  of  the  telegraph,  who  was  also  an  accomplished  painter  and  illus- 
trator, he  set  up  his  own  gallery  in  New  York  City.  The  great  to  whom  he 
catered  and  the  near  great  sat  for  him.  In  fact  he  specialized  in  celebrities 
and  charged  accordingly.  Before  long  he  had  oi)ened  a  branch  in  Wash- 
ington. 

When  "wet  plate*'  photography  replaced  the  daguerreotype  Brady  was 
one  of  the  first  to  master  the  new  technique.  When  the  Civil  War  came  he 
devoted  his  full  time  to  recording  it  to  the  detriment  of  his  regular  business. 
In  the  publication  under  review  are  shown  scenes  of  war  in  all  its  variety, 
portraits  of  the  leaders  and  of  others  less  well  known,  many  with  beards  and 
ill-fitting  uniforms.  Here  are  Grant,  in  several  well-known  and  not  so  well- 
known  poses,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Thomas  and  others. 

For  his  Civil  War  work,  Brady  hired  twenty  photographers  who  worked 
under  his  instructions  or  under  his  immediate  direction.  His  heavy,  bulky 
camera  and  darkroom  equipment  were  installed  on  animal  drawn  carts. 
Though  he  could  not  take  action  pictures,  his  pictorial  records  are  superb, 
the  best  we  have  of  the  period.  Brady  himself  covered  most  of  the  battles 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  many  pictures  being  taken  under  fire. 

After  the  war,  debts,  competition,  failing  eyesight  and  neglect  saddened 
Brady's  life.  Though  he  died  in  poverty,  his  work  lives,  rescued  from  ob- 
scurity by  an  aroused  public  interest. 

As  a  biography,  the  editor's  work  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  the  pictures 
are  Brady's  monument.  The  book  is  not  too  well  organized  or  edited.  Some 
at  least  of  the  pictures  captioned  as  "published  for  the  first  time"  have 
certainly  previously  been  printed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  compare  the 
illustrations  in  this  book,  especially  as  to  previous  publication,  with  those 
that  appeared  in  the  ten-volume  Pictorial  History  of  the  Civil  War^  first 
publish^  in  191 1.  The  bibliography  is  poorly  done  and  of  little  help.  A 
consolidated  index  would  be  very  useful  in  getting  at  the  contents  of  the 
book.  The  printing  and  reproductions  are  good.  Typographical  errors  in  the 
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first  printing  have  been  largely  corrected  in  this  second  [Minting.  In  spite 
of  its  editorial  shortcomings,  however,  this  book  constitutes  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

Locust  Valley y  N.  Y.  Thoicas  Robson  Hay 


William  SylviSy  Pioneer  of  American  Labor.  By  Jonathan  Grossican. 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Pk-ess,  1945.  Gdumbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economic  and  Public  Law,  number  516.  302  p. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book,  A  Study  of  the  Labor  Movement  During  the 
Period  of  the  Civil  War^  is  more  descriptive  of  its  contents  than  the  actual 
tide,  though  admittedly  less  arresting.  Nevertheless,  the  author,  while 
lacking  details  about  Sylvis'  personal  life,  has  manag^  to  create  a  con- 
vincing picture  of  a  labor  leader  at  once  idealistic  and  practical;  indefatig- 
able in  pursuing  his  aims,  though  burdened  with  ill-health;  religious  and 
kindly,  yet  a  good  hater  with  a  tongue  ready  to  lash  out  against  those  he 
considered  obstacles  in  his  way.  Mr.  Grossman  has  drawn  much  of  his 
material  from  primary  sources,  chiefly  the  records  of  the  Iron  Molders' 
International  Union,  Fincher^s  Trades  RevieWy  and  newspapers.  A  sketch  of 
Sylvis'  life  by  a  brother  is  the  main  soimre  of  information  about  the  labor 
leader's  background  and  personal  life,  a  life  so  brief  and  so  lacking  in  sig- 
nificance that  as  an  individual  Sylvis  hardly  merits  a  biography  in  the 
author's  opinion.  It  is  his  connection  with  the  American  labor  movement  in 
a  critical  period,  and  his  definite  contributions  to  that  movement,  which 
make  him  worthy  of  this  study. 

William  Sylvis  died  in  1869  at  the  age  of  forty,  after  giving  somewhat 
more  than  ten  very  active  years  to  the  cause  for  which  he  labored,  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  workingman.  He  was  instrumental  in 
forming  the  Iron  Molders'  International  Union,  having  become  afliliated 
with  that  imion  through  the  Philadelphia  local.  His  contribution  lay  in  the 
introduction  of  new  organizational  methods  as  president  of  the  national 
union;  in  building  up  the  union  through  his  own  personal  efforts,  carried 
out  by  making  a  series  of  tours  through  the  East  and  the  Middle  West, 
often  at  the  expense  of  his  health;  in  his  insistence  on  "legal"  strikes  and 
arbitrational  methods;  in  his  constructive  trade-union  statesmanship  from 
1859  to  1867.  Later  he  was  a  moving  spirit  in  the  short-lived  National 
Labor  Union,  serving  also  as  its  president;  his  death  in  the  midst  of  prepara- 
tions for  the  convention  scheduled  for  August,  1869,  was  a  devastating  blow 
to  the  infant  organization. 

Sylvis  was  interested  in  various  ways  of  bettering  the  situation  of  labor 
other  than  labor  unions,  local  or  national.  He  fostered  the  establishment 
and  development  of  co-operative  movements,  especially  foundries,  turning 
to  them  as  an  alternative  when  his  labor  union  suffered  defeat  in  the  years 
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immediately  fcJlowing  the  Civil  War.  The  failure  of  co-operatives  was  a 
crushing  disappointment  to  him,  yet  it  did  not  deter  him  from  further 
efforts  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  men.  Mr.  Grossman  has  fully  explored  all  the 
facets  of  Sylvis'  many-sided  efforts  and  interests,  including  his  attitude 
toward  women's  rights  and  toward  the  Negro,  and  his  later  efforts  to  use 
political  action  to  gain  his  ends. 

The  chapters  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  co-operative  movement  and 
with  Sylvis'  efforts  at  political  action,  as  exemplified  through  the  National 
Labor  Union,  constitute  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  study.  The 
subject  is  well  handled,  with  greater  coherence  and  clarity  than  earlier 
chapters,  and  is  accordingly  more  convincing.  The  earlier  portions  of  the 
book  occasionally  give  the  impression  that  the  Iron  Molders  alone  were 
working  for  the  cause  of  labor.  Greater  clarity  would  have  been  gained,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  by  describing  the  activities  of  the  union  and  of 
employers'  associations  together  and  showing  their  interrelated  develop- 
ment, rather  than  devoting  several  chapters  to  the  employers  after  having 
carried  through  the  complete  story  of  union  activities.  A  minor  point  is  the 
quality  of  the  proofreading,  which  permitted  an  inexcusable  number  of 
errors  to  slip  through.  On  the  whole,  the  author  has  made  an  excellent 
contribution  to  the  literature  dealing  with  the  labor  union  movement:  the 
book  shows  his  familiarity  with  his  subject,  his  wide  use  of  sources,  and  his 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  period. 

The  Haynes  Foundation  Grace  E.  Heiucan 


The  Lost  Americans.    By   Frank   C.   Hibben.    (New   York:    Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1946.  xii,  196  p.  I2.50.) 

This  book  is  a  popular  account  of  the  archaeologists'  search  for  evidences 
of  early  man  in  the  New  World,  a  search  whose  modern  phase  began  with 
the  discoveries  at  Folsom,  New  Mexico  in  1926,  and  which  has  continued 
down  to  the  present.  It  has  resulted  in  the  identification  of  at  least  three 
cultural  horizons  of  sufficiently  early  date  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
giant  mammalian  fauna  of  the  terminal  Ice  Age.  Thus  man,  originally 
thought  to  have  entered  North  America  on  the  neolithic  level  and  associated 
with  a  completely  modern  fauna,  has  now  been  established  as  present  here 
in  the  last  phases  of  the  declining  Wisconsin  ice  sheet.  This,  in  years,  means 
anywhere  around  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  years  ago— a  time  roughly  com- 
parable to  the  late  upper  paleolithic  horizons  of  Europe.  These  early  Amer- 
icans seem  to  have  had,  also,  a  cultural  status  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Europeans  of  that  day. 

Dr.  Hibben's  little  volume  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  profound  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  "popular."  It  has  the 
smooth  enameled  finish  of  a  good  magazine  article,  and  it  is  brisk  with 
anecdote  and  the  field  adventures  of  scientists.  It  is,  in  short,  zestful  but 
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not  profound  reading.  Moreover,  it  contains  erroneous  statements  arising, 
apparently,  out  of  the  author's  eagerness  to  intrigue  and  startle  his  readers, 
to  be  that  type  of  scientist  who  has  a  ready  answer  for  every  problem.  In 
referring  to  the  life  habits  of  Castoroides  ohioensiSy  the  giant  beaver  of  the 
Pleistocene,  Hibben  makes  assertions  which  no  reputable  paleontologist 
could  possibly  substantiate.  He  breezes  through  the  difficult  taxonomy  of 
the  American  bisons  by  means  of  the  old  fable  that  a  paleontologist  can 
recreate  a  whole  animal  from  a  single  bone.  He  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
"Only  recently  archaeologists  and  geologists  working  together  have  deter- 
mined that  the  formation  of  large  masses  of  ice  is  not  dependent  on  cold 
alone."  Just  why  Dr.  Hibben  feels  it  necessary  to  include  archaeologists 
among  the  gentlemen  making  this  profound  discovery  I  do  not  know. 

During  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  doctrine  of  catastrophism  as  an 
explanation  of  geological  and  faunal  events  held  a  wide  vogue  among 
scholars.  For  a  while  it  did  ample  service  as  a  compromise  between  the 
literal  interpreters  of  the  Bible  and  the  just-beginning  sciences  of  geology 
and  paleontology.  As  a  lively  and  exciting  version  of  earthly  affairs  of  a 
more  innate  appeal  than  the  i)edestrian  but  reliable  uniformitarian  point  of 
view,  doctrines  involving  spectacular  faunal  extermination  by  "unknown 
powers"  stiU  have  considerable  appeal.  Dr.  Hibben,  in  spite  of  occasional 
qualifications,  is  addicted  to  such  ideas  of  faunal  destruction  in  the  terminal 
Heistocene— ideas  of  a  romantic  but  not  very  demonstrable  character. 

Briefly  stated.  The  Lost  Americans  may  be  termed  good  after-dinner 
reading,  reasonably  accurate  in  generality,  untrustworthy  in  some  particu- 
lars, over-simplified  in  others,  and  possessing  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
which  we  have  come  to  associate  with  the  science  articles  of  the  better 
popular  press.  It  is  not  recommended,  save  as  light  reading,  to  the  serious 
historian.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  does  constitute  the  only  easily  acces- 
sible book  on  the  subject  at  the  moment.  The  detailed  studies  are  still 
confined  to  the  scientific  journals. 

Oberlin  College  Loren  C.  Eiseley 


Iron  Out  of  Calvary.  An  Interpretative  History  of  the  Second  World  War.  By 
Walter  Phelps  Hall.  (New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton-Century 
G).,  1946.  Maps,  xii,  390  p.  I3.00.) 

As  the  subtitle  shows,  this  book  is  not  meant  to  be  a  chronicle  of  events. 
Years  will  probably  pass  before  an  adequate  factual  history  of  the  war,  or 
even  of  any  single  phase  of  it,  can  be  written.  Professor  Hall  has  given  just 
enough  summary  of  the  several  conflicts,  lesser  or  greater,  which  combined 
covered  most  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  act  as  framework  on  which  to  build 
his  interpretation. 

His  explanation  of  any  meaning  the  war  may  have  had  is  not  too  clear, 
and  the  attempt  to  explain  it  through  the  Kipling  quotation  from  which 
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the  title  is  taken  does  not  help  much.  Yet  uncertainty  as  to  meaning  is 
inevitable  only  a  few  months  after  a  conclusion  of  hostilities  which  con- 
cluded nothing  except  the  prostration  of  the  most  immediate  threats  to 
civilization.  Remembering  the  assurance  of  1918,  and  its  aftermath,  we 
would  suspect  anything  else.  But  whatever  he  has  done  with  the  meaning, 
the  author  has  very  clearly  outlined  the  causes.  These  he  lists  principally 
as  economic  maladjustments  on  a  global  scale,  intensified  world-wide  na- 
tionalism, and  the  disintegration  of  faith  in  the  liberal  heritage  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Such  a  book  is  not  the  place  to  consider  our  tactical  and  strategic  errors, 
though  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  our  souls  if  their  story  were  written. 
But  the  fundamental  human  errors  which  made  the  war  possible,  errors  of 
leaders  and  errors  of  the  led,  of  aggressors  and  of  those  who  wanted  to  be 
left  alone— the  exposition  of  these  is  the  author's  principal  achievement. 
G)ncentration  of  power  involves  loss  of  individual  liberty.  So  then,  if  a 
small  competitor  is  inevitably  swallowed  up  by,  say.  General  Electric  or  the 
Bell  System,  thus  also  the  small  artisan  loses  his  identity  in  a  union,  and  a 
sm^  nation  dances  to  the  tune  of  its  great  neighbor.  After  nineteenth- 
century  free  trade  had  given  way  to  monopolies,  regardless  of  artificial 
attempts  to  restrain  them,  "the  man  with  little  capital  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  ducked  for  cover,  preferring  safety  and  some  profit  to  lone 
adventure  and  the  risk  of  losing  all."  Little  man,  little  nation,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  independence  and  principal  for  protection,  in  the  gangster  sense. 

This,  and  related  trends.  Professor  Hall  has  traced  through  the  aggressors 
and  also  through  those  nations  who  finally  overcame  them.  The  value  of  his 
book  is  that  it  reminds  us  of  these  fundamental  things,  for  we  are  too  close 
to  the  war  still  not  to  see  its  details  distorted.  Campaigns,  battles,  liquida- 
tion of  enemy  leaders,  the  atomic  bomb,  all  these  are  details.  Iron  Out  of 
Calvary  shows  us,  as  clearly  perhaps  as  can  yet  be  done,  what  was  behind 
them  all. 

Ambler^  Pennsylvania  John  Cadwalader 

The  Potters  and  Potteries  of  Chester  County^  Pennsylvania,  By  Arthur  E. 
James  (West  Chester,  Pa.  Published  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society,  1945.  120  p.  Illustrated.  >2.oo.) 

In  its  essential  form,  Potters  and  Potteries  is  a  check  list  of  potters  and 
pottery  locations  in  Chester  County,  which,  between  1750  and  the  Civil 
War,  produced  a  steady  flow  of  earthenware  and  stoneware.  Unlike  sgraffito^ 
the  decorative  work  of  ceramists  in  Pennsylvania  German  settlements,  the 
Chester  County  output  of  pottery  was  mostly  plain  since  it  was  marketed 
for  domestic  and  personal  utility.  It  ranged  in  category  from  pitchers  and 
porringers  to  shaving  cups  and  spittoons;  Arthur  £.  James  suggests  that 
this  lack  of  ornamentation  stems  from  Quaker  and  Scotch  Irish  emphasis 
upon  simplicity. 
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In  his  detailed  study  of  life  and  labors  surrounding  the  potter's  kick 
wheel,  Mr.  James  seemingly  has  combed  his  county  for  every  thread  of 
information  and  braided  the  findings  into  an  interesting  result.  Drawing 
upon  records  in  census  reports,  deed  books,  and  tax  lists,  he  has  provided  a 
mass  of  industrial  data  relating  to  the  capitalization,  oi)erating  costs,  wages 
and  prices  of  early  pottery  making  and  selling.  He  has  compiled  a  mass  of 
biographical  material  relating  to  the  master  potters  and  has  used  discern- 
ment in  choosing  illustrative  matter  which  happily  includes  a  comprehen- 
sive map  showing  the  pottery  locations.  The  book  should  be  valuable  to 
Chester  County  antiquarians  and  ceramic  collectors,  and  especially  useful 
to  socioeconomists  on  the  trail  of  nineteenth-century  rural  industries. 

The  potters  of  Chester  County,  rather  than  serving  as  footnotes  to  sec- 
tional manufacturing,  belong  to  a  larger  scale  of  history.  Many  of  them 
were  Quakers  and  abolitionists  who  were  active  in  the  Underground  Rail- 
road movement.  As  he  writes  of  these  workmen,  Mr.  James  reflects  much 
of  their  own  vigor  and  directness.  His  work,  written  in  plain  and  durable 
prose,  appropriately  celebrates  the  saga  of  these  potters  with  thorough  and 
honest  workmanship. 

Atwaier  Kent  Museum  M.  J.  McCosker 


To  Dr.  R.y  Essays  Here  Colkcted  and  Published  in  Honor  of  the  Seventieth 
Birthday  of  Dr.  A.  S.  fF.  Rosenbach,  July  22^  1946.  Edited  by  Percy 
E.  Lawler,  John  Fleming,  and  Edwin  Wolf,  2d.  (Philadelphia: 
1946.  X,  302  p.  lUustrations.  Rosenbach  bibliography  included.) 

To  celebrate  fittingly  the  seventieth  birthday  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  The  Historical  Society— who  also  happens  to  be  America's  greatest 
bookseller  and  one  of  America's  most  picturesque  men  of  letters— a  few  of 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Rosenbach  (of  whom  he  has  many)  have 
put  out  in  his  honor  a  delightful  volume  of  prose  and  verse,  which  is  war- 
ranted to  warm  the  hearts  of  bibliophiles  and  cognoscenti  alike.  A  delightful 
volume  indeed,  and  one  in  which  a  connoisseur  may  dip  at  random  and  be 
sure  of  pulling  out  a  plum.  For  although  it  has  been  said  by  cynics  that 
Festschriften  are  books  to  which  scholars  contribute  liberally  of  their  second- 
best,  the  standard  of  the  contributions  is  as  high  as  it  is  varied,  far  above 
the  conventional  diploma-work.  There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  obvious 
hand-me-downs,  and  an  article  or  so  which  may  be  too  technical  for  the 
human  race,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  thirty-one  contributions  are 
charming,  interesting,  and  appropriate.  It  is  additionally  gratifying  to  see 
how  well  The  Historical  Society  is  represented:  among  the  contributors  are 
a  former  Librarian,  a  Vice-President,  a  member  of  the  Council  and  several 
others  who  have  long  been  members  of  The  Society. 

Dr.  Rosenbach's  interests  are  as  varied  and  as  numerous  as  the  facets 
of  a  diamond,  but  i)erhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  dogmatize  by  saying  that 
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his  four  particular  specialties  are  (a)  early  printed  books,  (b)  early  English 
literature,  (c)  Hebraica,  and  (d)  Americana.  Each  one  of  these  fields  is  well 
represented  in  To  Dr.  Rosenbachy  but  inasmuch  as  the  last  named  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  readers  of  The  Magazine  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
refer  especially  to  the  essays  on  that  subject. 

Thus  Randolph  Adams  contributes  Hudibrastic  Aspects  of  Some  Editiotis 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamationy  a  lightly  written  essay  which  touches  on 
a  forgotten  side  of  Civil  War  Philadelphia.  More  epic  in  scope  is  Julian 
P.  Boyd's  A  Rare  Broadside  by  Ethan  Allen.  This  broadside  (unfortunately 
not  illustrated,  but  known  only  from  a  unique  copy  in  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society)  was  the  fruit  of  the  struggle  between  0)nnecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  after  the  Revolution  over  the  territory  in  the  Upper  Susque- 
hanna Valley;  the  whole  episode  is  fully  described  and  the  broadside  re- 
printed in  an  essay  which  must  be  of  definitive  value  for  the  history  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Clarence  Brigham  has  a  chatty  and  very  read- 
able paper  on  Reminiscences  of  Some  American  Book  CollectorSy  which 
should  bring  home  to  all  of  us  the  invaluable  part  which  private  coUectors 
have  played  in  the  formation  of  our  institutional  libraries,  and  must  make 
us  at  The  Society  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  such  men  as  Dreer,  Gratz, 
and  Gilpin.  Americans  First  Stamp  Catalogue^  by  Joseph  Carson,  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  philately,  of  interest  even  to  the  non- 
stamp-collecting  layman. 

R.  W.  G.  Vail  writes  on  Portraits  of  the  Four  Kings  of  Canaday  in  a  highly- 
documented  essay  useful  to  the  historian  of  the  American  Indian,  and 
Henry  R.  Wagner  has  an  essay  on  The  House  of  Crombergery  which  deals 
with  the  infancy  of  printing  in  sixteenth  century  Mexico.  Lawrence  Wroth, 
who  presides  over  the  greatest  collection  of  Americana  in  existence,  tells  us, 
in  Good  Booksellers  Make  Good  LibrarieSy  how  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  acquired  some  of  its  choicest  treasures. 

So  much  for  the  Americana.  It  is  probably  not  the  place  to  itemize  the 
other  essays,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  Sir  Shane  Leslie's 
Henry  BradshaWy  Prince  of  Bibliographers y  a  study  of  the  most  mature 
scholarship— at  the  same  time  charming,  witty,  and  urbane.  It  is  perhaps 
not  unfair  to  award  this  the  palm  in  a  volume  replete  with  very  worth- 
while material.  Notable  also  is  The  Office  Booky  1622-1642  of  Sir  Hewn 
Herberty  Master  of  the  RevelSy  the  last  work  of  Joseph  Quincy  Adams,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Folger  Library  and  one  of  America's  most  beloved  scholars, 
who  passed  away  this  autumn. 

Messrs.  Lawler,  Wolf,  and  Fleming,  who  collaborated  to  produce  the 
volume,  deserve  all  praise  for  turning  out  a  book  at  once  handsome,  read- 
able, and  important,  as  well  as  a  worthy  testimonial  to  a  man  who  is  indeed 
a  distinguished  ornament  in  the  cultural  life  of  our  country. 

Devon,  Pennsylvania  Boies  Penrose 
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The  History  of  the  Hoffman  Paper  Mills.  By  May  A.  Seitz.  (Baltimore: 
The  Holliday  Press,  1946.  63  p.  |2.oo.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  author,  30  West  ChesapeaJce  Avenue,  Towson  4,  Maryland.) 

The  German-Amencan  element  has  long  been  prominent  not  only  in 
American  industry  and  technology  generally  but  specifically  in  the  pai)er 
industries.  The  early  efforts  of  William  Rittenhouse  in  establishing  the  first 
American  pai)er  mill  at  Germantown  in  1690  were  well  sustained  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  such  successors  as  Daniel  Womelsdorf  in  Montgomery  County, 
the  Scheetz  family  in  and  about  Germantown,  and  the  Ephrata  Qoisters 
farther  west.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  work  of  the  Pagenstechers  and 
Frederick  Wurtzbach,  of  New  England,  in  introducing  wood  pulp  paper 
gives  evidence  of  continuing  leadership. 

In  Maryland,  also,  German-Americans  were  prominent  in  the  industry. 
The  Hoffman  family,  to  whom  Mrs.  Seitz  devotes  her  book,  were  of  special 
interest  in  several  respects.  Although  she  is  unable  to  supply  absolute  docu- 
mentary citation  as  to  the  date  when  William  Hoffman  oi)ened  his  first  mill 
at  Gunpowder  Falls,  Mrs.  Seitz  gives  effective  evidence  to  support  her 
inference  that  it  was  the  first  in  the  state.  The  early  and  subsequent 
importance  of  the  Hoffman  Mills  is  amply  evident  from  the  story  of  con- 
tinuing expansion  and  progressive  improvement.  In  1881  the  four  mills  of 
William  H.  Hoffman  constituted  the  largest  paper-manufacturing  unit  in 
Maryland.  Associated  with  the  industry  grew  up  a  company  town,  domi- 
nated by  the  prestige  and  philanthropy  of  the  Hoffman  family  and  centered 
about  their  industrial  enterprises.  The  whole  was  a  socioeconomic  unit 
typical  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century  in  America.  By  inheritance  and 
marriage  the  family  maintained  a  leading  position  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  for  three  generations;  in  times  of  prosperity  they  led  in  the  establish- 
ment of  other  near-by  local  enterprises.  About  1890  a  series  of  catastrophes 
and  the  competition  of  the  mills  of  New  England  brought  about  a  coUapse 
of  the  "Hoffman  dynasty"  and  its  mills. 

From  family  papers,  state  archives,  and  local  histories  Mrs.  Seitz  has 
constructed  a  co-ordinated  account  of  the  rise  of  this  local  industry  and 
the  family  connected  with  it,  from  small  beginnings  to  increasing  com- 
plexity, wealth,  and  influence.  Although  she  is  at  times  prone  to  accept 
statements  of  local  historians  without  demanding  more  solid  evidence,  her 
book  is  well  annotated  and  includes  appendices  of  documents  as  well  as  a 
brief  bibliography.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  Marylander  for  its  depiction  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  a  period  of  history  in  local  terms;  to  the  Pennsylvanian  for 
its  illustration  of  the  close  relationship  between  Maryland  and  the  interior 
eastern  counties;  to  the  genealogist  for  its  data  on  individual  figures  of  the 
Hoflrman  family;  and  to  the  economic  historian  for  its  excerpts  from  account 
books— covering  both  the  industry  and  the  company  town— and  its  relation 
of  the  progress  and  proliferation  of  the  Hoffman  enterprises.  It  is  written, 
however,  in  the  strictly  narrative  style  of  local  history,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  individual  figures  of  the  family;  factual  minutiae  impede  the  flow  of  the 
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narrative  and  obscure  its  wider  ramifications.  The  inclusion  of  more  eco- 
nomic data,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  detailed  quotations  of  titles  and 
wills,  would  have  given  the  work  a  more  general  interest. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Eugene  E.  Doll 

Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland.  Twenty^ixth  Report, 
(Baltimore,  1945.  56  p.) 

The  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland  may  well 
congratulate  itself  upon  having  sustained  a  co-ordinated  tradition  of 
German-American  studies  at  a  time  when  such  co-operative  efforts  have 
disappeared  from  many  states  where  the  German  element  was  initially 
stronger  and  intrinsically  of  more  importance.  The  present  volume,  which 
carries  forward  a  series  initiated  in  1887,  announces  the  hope  of  continuing 
publication  on  a  triennial  basis.  It  is  dedi(;^ted  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Louise  C.  DuBrau,  in  recognition  of  funds  for  publication  made  available 
by  her  husband. 

In  view  of  the  linguistic  difficulties  of  research,  there  is  always  a  danger 
that  the  history  of  non-English  immigrant  groups  may  not  receive  the 
prop)er  attention  within  the  larger  framework  of  national  history.  The  con- 
tributors to  the  present  volume  present  essential  data  in  a  straightforward 
manner  which  encourages  recognition  of  its  wider  significance.  They  are 
interested  in  promoting  factual  knowledge,  not  in  glorifying  an  ethnic  tradi- 
tion. A  wealth  of  material  is  presented  ably  and  clearly,  although  the  wider 
implications  are  not  always  indicated  as  explicitly  as  one  might  wish. 

The  bulk  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  publication  of  five  major  articles. 
"Contributions  of  the  German  Element  to  the  Growth  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,"  by  Dieter  Cunz,  traces  activities  of  the  German  element  in 
higher  education.  Dr.  Cunz's  evidence  of  their  esi)ecial  importance  in 
science— notably  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  scientific  agricul- 
ture—reinforces the  growing  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
German  element  in  the  development  of  American  science  generally.  Also 
impressive  were  contributions  to  law  and  educational  theory.  The  author 
further  points  out  the  development  in  Baltimore  of  a  group  of  prominent 
German-American  families,  in  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  who  occupied 
leading  positions  in  cultural  as  well  as  economic  affairs. 

The  influence  of  these  same  families  is  evident  in  Augustus  J.  Prahl's 
"History  of  the  German  Gymnastic  Movement  of  Baltimore,"  which  deals 
somewhat  more  directly  with  problems  of  Americanization  and  accultura- 
tion, as  well  as  with  the  cultural  importance  of  the  Tumvereine  themselves. 
The  fundamental  ideals  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
individual  in  a  democratic  milieu  are  clearly  stated  and  traced  through 
periods  of  change,  degeneration,  and  revival.  The  early  participation  of 
non-Germans  in  the  movement  and  the  leading  position  of  the  Turners  in 
demanding  the  inclusion  of  adequate  physical  education  in  the  public 
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schoob  both  give  evidence  of  the  wider  influence  of  the  German  clubs.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  importance  of  the  Baltimore  group  in  the  national 
Tumerbundy  where  it  championed  an  antislavery  stand  in  the  late  1850's. 

Paul  G.  Gleis's  "German  Catholic  Missionaries  in  Maryland  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century*'  and  Charles  R.  Gellner's  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Catholic  Germans  in  Maryland"  effectively  complement  each  other,  al- 
though an  explicit  statement  of  the  historical  relationship  between  the  two 
subjects  would  be  helpful  to  the  reader.  The  first  article  details  the  heroic 
labors  of  highly  trained  missionaries  against  the  double  menace  of  anti- 
Catholic  sentiment  in  Maryland  and  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  Amer- 
ican enlightenment.  It  also  deals  with  their  influence  in  the  establishment  of 
Georgetown  College  and  in  the  publication  of  the  first  Catholic  Bible  to 
appear  in  the  United  States.  Of  especial  interest  to  Pennsylvanian  readers 
is  the  close  relationship  between  the  Roman  Catholic  element  in  the  two 
states.  Outstanding  in  the  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  are  the 
numerous  and  successful  educational  and  philanthropic  enterprises  of  the 
German  Catholics.  These,  as  well  as  their  ecclesiastical  organization,  were 
achieved  mainly  under  the  guidance  of  inunigrant  Redemptorist  priests  and 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  The  central  importance  of  Baltimore  in  the  spread 
of  these  two  orders  in  the  United  States  might  have  been  more  clearly 
indicated. 

From  the  volume  as  a  whole  one  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
relatively  rapid,  effective,  and  painless  Americanization  of  the  German 
element  in  Maryland.  This  is  also  the  burden  of  the  fifth  article,  E.  F. 
Engelbert's  "Martini  Lutheran  Church  in  Baltimore,"  which  foUows  the 
solution  of  the  "language  problem"  in  a  single  congregation.  The  several 
articles  also  serve  as  an  effective  point  of  departure  for  future  study.  Four 
of  them  are  supplied  with  bibliographical  annotations  or  api)endices  unusual 
in  articles  of  such  brevity.  Another  excellent  feature  of  the  Report  is  a 
bibliography  of  articles  and  monographs  which  have  appeared  in  the  field 
since  the  last  number.  It  also  contains  three  letters  of  interest  to  the  con- 
temporary historian  and  five  obituaries,  of  future  as  well  as  current  concern. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Eugene  E.  Doll 


Junto  Selections.  Essays  on  the  History  of  Pennsylvania.  (Washington: 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Jimto,  1946.  64  p.  I0.75.) 

In  the  four  years  and  more  of  its  existence,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Junto  has  presented  at  each  of  its  monthly  meetings  a  full-length  paper  on 
some  phase  of  Pennsylvania  history.  Three  of  these  essays  are  here  offered: 
'^History  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  Junto  Qub,"  by  Milton  Rubincam;  "Life 
at  Jefferson  College  in  1850,"  by  Millicent  Barton  Rex;  and  "Initiation  of 
James  Buchanan  as  an  American  Diplomat:  His  Mission  to  Russia,  1832," 
by  Thomas  P.  Martin. 
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There  is  no  inherent  connection  among  these  articles.  They  are  Pennsyl- 
vania history  approached  from  three  different  aspects.  The  first  is  a  bit  of 
social  and  cultural  history  of  early  Philadelphia,  before  the  Revolution;  the 
second  provides  information  on  the  status  of  education  and  coOege  life  at  1 
Pennsylvania  coUege  in  the  1850's,  while  the  third,  a  short  diplomatic 
sketchy  sets  forth  the  beginning  of  one  phase  of  Buchanan's  career.  Each, 
however,  is  significant  from  the  larger  point  of  view  which  it  represents— 
namely,  social  and  cultural  history,  the  history  of  education,  and  dif^o- 
matic  history  and  biography.  Each  serves  also  to  remind  us  that  present-day 
problems,  such  as  the  culture  of  Philadelphia,  collegiate  life,  and  relations 
with  Russia,  have  roots  in  the  past. 

The  editor  and  executive  conunittee,  who  had  many  able  papers  from 
which  to  choose,  are  to  be  commended  on  their  selection  of  material  for  this 
publication. 

D.  D. 
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Qharles  Willson  ^eale  and 
Yarrow  <JiCamout 

CHARLES  Willson  Peale  was  justly  proud  of  his  reputation  as 
a  painter  who  could  always  transmit  an  accurate  likeness  to 
canvas.  In  grace  and  insight,  where  personal  feeling  for  his 
subject  was  an  element,  his  work  is  more  imeven.  When  he  was  cool 
toward  the  sitter,  or  uninterested,  the  portrait  is  often  unrevealing, 
stiff,  and  even  awkward.  But  when  his  heart  was  warm  toward  his 
subject  he  recorded  not  only  the  features  but  his  own  friendly  feeling, 
with  both  sympathy  and  charm.  Such  a  picture  is  The  Society's 
"Billy  Lee" — a  slouching,  chuckling  old  Negro,  with  a  greatcoat 
wrapped  about  him  and  a  striped  woolen  cap  on  his  head. 

That  Peale  almost  certainly  never  painted  Billy  Lee,  and  that  this 
jMCture  was  erroneously  identified  as  "Washington's  Servant"  by  the 
artist's  grandson,  Edmimd  Peale,  in  1852,  cannot  detract  from  its 
delightful  quality,  while  its  history  contains  a  pleasant  passage 
between  two  old  men  that  in  a  measure  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
Washington  association. 

One  of  Peale's  particular  interests  was  longevity.  With  others 
before  and  after  his  time,  he  believed  that  mankind  should  have  a 
mature  span  of  life  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  immature  period 
as  was  the  case  with  other  animals.  By  temperance,  calmness,  and 
benevolence  of  mind,  he  believed  that  he  could  live  out  a  century  and 
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a  half,  or  even  two  hundred  years.  He  meant  to  be  active  and  useful 
all  that  time,  and,  in  1818,  visited  Washington  to  paint  the  American 
celebrities  for  his  Museum  gallery  and  to  show  that,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  he  could  finish  a  better  portrait  than  ever  before  in 
his  life. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  by  his  niece,  Anna  Clay- 
poole  Peale.  The  time  passed  in  a  combination  of  hard  work  and 
social  pleasures,  for  the  painter  attended  most  of  the  presidential 
affairs,  went  to  parties,  and  made  calls  among  his  acquaintances  and 
relations  in  the  city.  The  President,  members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
cabinet,  naval  heroes  and  the  great  General  Jackson,  were  painted. 
And  when  Peale,  visiting  in  Georgetown,  was  told  of  an  old  Negro 
living  there  who  was  "healthy,  active  and  very  full  of  fun"  at  one 
hundred  and  forty  years,  he  was  naturally  eager  to  include  that  head 
also  in  the  group.  It  was  not  until  January  30,  18 19,  that  Peale  went 
out  to  Georgetown  and  began  the  picture,  completing  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

I  spent  the  whole  day,  and  not  only  painted  a  good  likeness  of  him,  but  also  the 
drapery  and  background.  However,  to  finish  it  more  completely,  I  engaged  him  to 
set  the  next  day — and  early  in  the  morning  went  to  see  some  of  the  family  who  had 
knowledge  of  him  for  many  years,  and  whose  ancestors  had  purchased  him  from  the 
ship  that  brought  him  from  Africa.  A  Mr.  Bell  in  a  bank  directed  me  to  an  ancient 
widow  who  had  set  him  free.  On  making  inquiry  of  this  lady  about  his  age,  for  he 
had  told  me  he  would  be  134  years  old  in  next  March,  I  found  that  he  counted 
12  moons  to  the  year,  and  that  he  was  35  years  old  when  he  was  first  brought  to 
America  by  Captain  Dow.  But  the  widow  Bell  told  me  that  it  was  a  practice  in 
former  times  when  slaves  was  brought  into  the  country,  they  were  valued  by  a  com- 
mittee who  estimated  their  age,  and  she  thought  that  he  had  been  sold  as  14  years 
or  thereabout,  yet  he  might  be  a  little  older — That  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Bell  he  be- 
came the  property  of  her  husband — That  Yarrow  was  always  an  industrious,  hard- 
working man  and  had  served  them  faithfully  for  many  years,  and  her  husband, 
intending  to  build  a  large  house  in  Georgetown,  told  Yarrow,  if  he  would  be  very 
industrious  in  making  the  bricks  for  that  house  and  outhouses,  that  when  he  had 
made  all  the  bricks  that  he  would  set  him  free.  Yarrow  completed  the  task,  but  his 
master  died  before  he  began  the  house,  and  the  widow,  knowing  the  design  of  her 
husband,  told  Yarrow  that  as  he  had  performed  his  duty,  that  she  had  made  the 
necessary  papers  to  set  him  free.  Yarrow  made  a  great  many  bows,  thanking  his 
mistress,  and  said  that  [if]  ever  mistress  wanted  work  done.  Yarrow  would  work  for 
her. 

After  Yarrow  obtained  his  freedom,  he  worked  hard  and  saved  his  money  until 
he  got  $100  which  [he]  put  into  an  old  gentleman's  hands  to  keep  for  him.  That 
person  died  and  Yarrow  lost  his  money.  However,  it  did  not  dispirit  him,  for  he  still 
worked  as  before  and  raised  another  ^100,  which  he  put  into  the  care  of  a  young 
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merchant  in  Georgetown,  and  Yarrow  said,  "Young  man  no  die."  But  this  merchant 
became  bankrupt,  and  thus  Yarrow  met  a  second  heavy  loss.  Yet,  not  dispirited,  he 
worked  hard,  and  saved  a  third  sum  amounting  to  ^200.  Some  friend  to  Yarrow 
advised  him  to  buy  bank  stock  in  the  Columbia  Bank.  This  advice  Yarrow  thought 
good,  for  he  said,  "Bank  no  die."  And  he  was  amongst  the  first  who  contributed  to 
that  bank  about  26  years  past.  .  .  . 

Yarrow  owns  a  house  and  lots,  and  is  known  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgetown,  and  particularly  by  the  boys,  who  are  often  teasing  him,  which  he 
takes  in  good  humor.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  good  temper  of  the  man  has  con- 
tributed considerably  to  longevity.  Yarrow  has  been  noted  for  sobriety  and  a  cheer- 
ful conduct.  He  professes  to  be  a  Mahometan,  and  is  often  seen  and  heard  in  the 
streets  singing  praises  to  God — and,  conversing  with  him,  he  said  man  is  no  good 
unless  his  religion  comes  from  the  heart.  He  said  he  never  stole  one  penny  in  his 
life— yet  he  seems  delighted  to  sport  with  those  in  company,  pretending  that  he 
would  steal  something.  The  butchers  in  the  market  can  always  find  a  bit  of  meat  to 
give  to  Yarrow.  Sometimes  he  will  pretend  to  steal  a  piece  of  meat  and  put  it  into 
the  basket  of  some  gentleman,  and  then  say,  "Me  no  tell  if  you  give  me  half." 

The  acquaintance  of  him  often  banter  him  about  eating  bacon  and  drinking 
whiskey — but  Yarrow  says  it  is  no  good  to  eat  hog — and  drink  whiskey  is  very  bad. 

I  retouched  his  portrait  after  his  first  setting  to  mark  what  wrinkles  and  lines 
[were  needed]  to  characterize  better  his  portrait.^ 

The  portrait  was  duly  placed  in  the  Museum,  and  is  recorded  in 
the  principal  source  on  the  collection,  the  Museum  Accession  Book, 
''a  negro  said  to  be  upwards  of  134  years  of  age  now  in  good  health 
in  Georgetown,  D.  C/'*  Perhaps  because  of  a  lingering  doubt  as  to 
Yarrow's  real  age,  Peale  did  not  publicize  this  picture  as  much  as  his 
other  new  works.  Its  story  seems  to  have  been  soon  forgotten,  and 
its  associations  only  so  far  recalled  as  to  produce  the  title  "Washing- 
ton's Servant,"  in  the  catalogues  of  1852  and  1854.  This  picture. 
No.  262  at  the  sale  of  the  gallery,  was  bought  by  Charles  S.  Ogden, 
and  by  him  presented  to  The  Society  in  1 892. 

The  portrait  itself  answers  the  description  of  Yarrow,  the  aged 
humorist,  "active  and  very  full  of  fun."  The  strongly  Semitic  cast 
of  the  features  ties  in  with  Yarrow's  Mohammedan  background.  The 
size  of  the  canvas,  also,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  other  181 8 
portraits,  two  of  which,  those  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry 
Clay,  are  in  The  Society's  collection.  The  Museum  Accession  Book, 
the  newspaper  announcements,  and  Peale's  own  papers,  record  only 
one  other  Negro  portrait  in  the  Museum,  that  of  a  man  whose  color 
had  changed  from  brown  to  white. 

1  C.  W.  Peale,  Diary,  181 8,  4sff,  Library  of  American  Philosophical  Society. 

3  Page  97.  Now  in  the  possession  of  The  Historical  Socimr  of  Pbnnstlvakia. 
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It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Peale  would  have  painted 
Billy  Lee  in  his  old  age,  for,  despite  faithful  service  to  General 
Washington,  Billy  was  a  drunkard  and  a  cripple  in  his  last  years  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Peale  met  him  once  in  this  period,  in  1 804,  at  a  time, 
however,  when  he  had  done  no  painting  whatever  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  While  his  fellow  visitors  pored  over  the  relics  and  memorabilia 
of  Washington,  Peale  sat  down  with  the  old  slave  in  an  outbuilding, 
and  talked  to  him  on  the  subject  of  health  and  right  living. 

Hebron^  (Connecticut  Charles  Coleman  Sellers 


^American  Influence  in  Ireland j 

1760  to  1800 

UP  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  British  expan- 
sion had  largely  been  concerned  with  the  American  colonies 
and  Ireland.  These  two  possessions  differed  greatly  in  two 
respects — namely,  geography  and  the  length  of  time  each  had  been 
under  English  control.  As  Ireland  was  gec^raphically  a  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  distance  in  no  way  lessened  supervision  of  the  English 
over  this  neighboring  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
colonies  were  separated  from  the  homeland  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
ocean  which  increased  the  difficulty  of  any  close  direction  of  activi- 
ties. As  for  the  length  of  time  each  had  been  imder,  or  considered 
under,  English  jurisdiction,  Ireland  had  been  regarded  as  a  possession 
of  Great  Britain  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  the  oldest  of  the 
American  plantations. 

In  spite  of  these  two  differences,  there  were  many  similarities  in  the 
positions  held  by  Ireland  and  America  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Both  were  considered  as  markets  for  English 
manufactured  goods  and  as  sources  of  raw  materials  and  products  of 
which  there  was  a  shortage  in  England.  Neither  was  permitted  eco- 
nomic development  except  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  co-ordinated  with 
English  plans.  The  Acts  of  Navigation,  Acts  of  Trade,  and  other 
legislation  applied  equally  to  both.  Both  countries  were  thought  of  as 
colonies  or  plantations;  in  each  the  administrative  personnel  was 
English  appointed.  Legislative  bodies  were  elected  to  handle  domes- 
tic matters,  but  they  met  at  the  desire  of  the  governors  who  had  been 
named  by  the  British.  Neither  country  had  representation  in  the 
British  parliament,  and  thus  had  no  voice  in  matters  of  taxation. 
In  the  case  of  both  countries  England  expressly  reserved  the  right 
to  legislate  for  her  dependencies.* 

1  The  reservation  of  the  right  to  legislate  is  contsuned  in  6  Geo.  I,  c.  5,  "An  Act  for  the 
better  securing  the  Dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain," 
and  6  Geo.  Ill,  c.  12,  "An  Act  for  the  securing  the  Dependency  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions 
in  America  upon  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain." 
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Before  the  American  Revolution  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
actual  attempt  by  either  Ireland  or  America  actively  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  other.  However,  the  two  countries  had  a  common  basis 
for  friendship.  Their  relative  positions  in  the  British  Empire  were  so 
nearly  alike  that  whatever  might  be  done  in  regard  to  one  might  very 
well  be  expected  for  the  other.  With  the  development  of  opposition 
in  America  toward  England,  an  increasing  interest  arose  in  Ireland 
r^arding  American  events.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Ireland,  influenced  by  these  American  attempts,  was  to  try 
to  better  her  own  position  under  England. 

The  American  Revolution  and  the  events  occurring  from  1765  to 
the  end  of  the  century  affected  Ireland  both  materially  and  ideologi- 
cally. As  is  usually  the  case,  the  materialistic  impacts  were  evident 
much  sooner  and  at  the  same  time  more  quickly  forgotten  than  were 
the  ideas  which  were  developed  by  the  colonists  and  accepted  by 
many  of  the  Irish.  The  tangible  phases  felt  in  Ireland  as  the  war 
progressed  centered  chiefly  around  trade  and  the  raising  of  Irish 
troops  to  participate  in  battles  across  the  Atlantic  or  as  home  de- 
fenses against  both  external  and  internal  enemies.  Economics  and 
man  power  usually  play  the  obvious  roles  in  international  conflict; 
political  and  philosophical  ideas  must  of  necessity  take  secondary 
places  for  a  while,  and  it  is  only  eventually  that  they  exert  their  full 
force. 

Ireland  early  felt  the  brunt  of  the  American  Revolution  com- 
mercially. The  chief  exports  of  Ireland  were  linen  goods,  wool, 
glass,  hops  and  provisions  such  as  cattle,  beef,  hogs,  butter  and 
cheese.  A  great  amount  of  linen  was  sent  to  America  while  foodstuffs 
were  exported  to  Continental  countries.  The  chief  imports  from 
America  consisted  of  pearl,  potash,  flaxseed,  oil  of  turpentine,  rice, 
tobacco,  wood,  staves  and  cotton  wool.*  Newspaper  accounts,  which 
gave  the  number  of  ships  arriving  from,  or  sailing  to,  Ireland  in  the 
ports  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  listed  576  ships  from  1771  to 
1774.'  In  1773,  at  a  single  time,  seven  "North  American  ships,  laden 
with  wheat  and  flour,  were  arrived  at  Dublin."*  Nor  were  the  north- 

2  Edward  Wakefield,  An  Account  of  Ireland^  Statistical  and  Political  (London,  1812),  II 

3  M.  J.  O'Brien,  Hidden  Phase  of  American  History  (New  York,  1921),  187. 

*  Newport  (Rhode  Island)  Mercury ^  No.  765,  May  3, 1773.  . 
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em  and  middle  colonies  the  only  ones  to  carry  on  trade  with  Ireland. 
Silas  Deane,  in  a  memoir  written  in  1776,  said  that  "Virginia  & 
Maryland  export  One  Himdred  Thousand  Hogshead  of  this  Article 
[tobacco]  annually,  of  this  about  Twenty  Thousand  are  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  &  Ireland."*  Manufacturing  in  Ulster,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  Irish  imports  and  exports,  had  been  on  the  increase  during 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  result,  trade  and  prosper- 
ity in  general  had  swung  upward. 

The  American  colonies,  becoming  more  and  more  antagonistic  to 
English  measures,  decided  in  1774  ^^  P^^  restrictions  on  British 
goods,  including  Irish  products.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  apprehensive 
of  the  harm  that  non-importation  and  non-exportation  would  do  to 
Ireland.  He  wrote  to  his  son,  William  Franklin, 

I  should  be  sorry  if  Ireland  is  included  in  your  agreement,  because  that  country 
is  much  our  friend,  and  the  want  of  flax-seed  may  distress  them  exceedingly,  but 
your  merchants  can  best  judge.  It  can  only  be  meant  against  England,  to  insure  a 
change  of  measures,  and  not  to  hurt  Ireland,  with  whom  we  have  no  quarrel;* 

However,  this  was  of  no  immediate  avail.  On  September  17,  1774, 
the  Suffolk  Resolves  were  read  before  the  Continental  Congress.  One 
of  the  points  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  program  was: 

That  until  our  rights  are  fully  restored  to  us,  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
and  we  recommend  the  same  to  the  other  counties,  to  withhold  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  West-Indies,  and  abstain  from  the 
consumption  of  British  merchandise  and  manufactures.^ 

In  February,  1775,  the  merchants,  linen  drapers,  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  Belfast  petitioned  Great  Britain,  saying  they  were 
apprehensive  of  the  results  which  would  come  from  the  differences 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies.  If  the  colonists* 
demands  were  not  met,  the  Irish  were  certain  to  suffer.  The  non- 
importation agreement  excluded  Irish  linen;  if  linen  manufacturing 
decayed,  emigration  would  increase,  the  value  of  lands  would  go 
down,  and  all  trade  would  lessen.  Non-exportation  from  America 

6  Silas  Deane's  Memoir,  Aug.  15,  1776.  Contained  in  Benjamin  Franklin  Stevens,  B.  F, 
Stevens*  JscsimiUs  of  manuscripU  in  Europran  Archives  reUuingto  America,  t77S~n^3  (London, 
1889-1895),  No.  577. 

•  Benjamin  Franklin,  Writings,  Smyth  Ed.  (New  York,  1907),  X,  274. 

7  JottmsU  o/the  Continental  Congress,  1774-1789,  edited  by  W.  C.  Ford  and  others  (Wash- 
ingtoo,  1904-37),  I,  35- 
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would  deprive  Ireland  of  flaxseed,  lumber,  wheat  and  flour  and  like- 
wise be  destructive  to  Irish  landed  property.* 

However,  it  was  the  colonies  rather  than  Great  Britain  who  made 
the  first  move  to  eliminate  these  restrictions.  Even  then  it  was  not 
until  the  fall  of  1775  that  the  Committee  of  Trade  of  the  Continental 
Congress  acted  to  alleviate  the  hardships  which  the  Association  of 
1774  exerted  on  Ireland.  At  that  time  they  reported  that  the  distress 
in  Ireland,  caused  by  the  non-importation  and  non-exportation  re- 
strictions set  up  by  the  Americans,  was  great;  they  urged  that  the 
Irish  be  permitted  to  have  American  flaxseed  in  return  for  whatever 
military  stores  and  wool  they  might  bring  to  America. • 

America  was  not  the  only  country  to  place  restrictions  on  Irish 
trade.  England  also  restrained  the  shipping  of  products  from  Irish 
ports.  An  order  in  council  in  1776  placed  an  embargo  on  vessels  that 
were  loaded  with  cattie,  hogs,  beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese.^®  Various 
ports  in  America  were  also  closed  by  the  British  so  that  goods  could 
be  neither  exported  nor  imported  by  Ireland  or  any  other  country. 
In  1778,  with  France  entering  the  war  on  the  American  side,  trade 
between  Ireland  and  France  was  also  prohibited. 

As  a  result,  Irish  export  trade  fell  to  a  low  point  during  the  war. 
Ireland  became  dependent  upon  some  other  source  than  France  and 
the  colonies  in  North  America.  With  a  decrease  in  trade,  there  came 
a  decrease  in  manufacturing.  Living  conditions,  finances,  the  state 
debt — all  became  worse  as  the  war  proceeded. 

Although  the  adoption  of  non-importation  and  non-exportation 
agreements  by  the  American  colonies  caused  a  curtailment  of  Irish 
trade,  there  was  littie  indication  of  a  rising  antagonism  toward  the 
Americans  on  the  part  of  the  Irish.  Only  in  a  single  instance  did  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  stress  this  factor  as  an  argument  in 
the  debates  on  raising  troops  to  send  to  America.  Captain  Jephson 
said  that: 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  so  tender  to  the  Americans,  who  had  treated  us  ill;  they 
had  resolved  in  their  Congress  to  receive  no  commodities  from,  nor  have  any  com- 
merce with  Ireland;  and  this  declaration  not  only  set  us  at  defiance,  but  fully  proves 
they  do  not  think  us  so  infatuated  as  to  take  their  parts.^^ 

S  American  Archives^  edited  by  Peter  Force  (Washington,  1837-46),  ser.  4,  II,  1631. 
9  Journals  of  Continental  Congress^  III,  269. 
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Instead,  there  is  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  fellow  sufferers  under 
British  domination.  Great  Britain  was  blamed  for  placing  unjust 
burdens  on  the  colonists.  For  instance,  the  Belfast  merchants,  in 
their  petition,  previously  mentioned,  went  to  the  British  to  settle  the 
question.  Likewise,  the  Commons  of  Dublin  petitioned  the  King  of 
England  in  part  as  follows: 

Yoiir  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  consider  how  much  our  trade,  credit  and  manu* 
factures  are  connected  with  peace  in  America,  and  that  we  cannot  but  feel  the  most 
lively  distress  and  apprehension  at  a  continuance  of  a  war  which  must  necessarily 
involve  in  ruin  our  staple  conunodity,  almost  the  only  source  of  wealth  to  your 
faithful  subjects  of  Ireland. 

Permit  us  to  apply  to  your  Majesty's  wisdom  and  virtue  and  to  implore  your 
parental  inter-position  in  promoting  such  means  as  will  at  once  quiet  the  fears  of 
your  subjects  in  America,  and  preserve  the  constitutional  rights  of  your  Majesty 
and  the  British  Legislature.^' 

There  is  considerable  evidence  of  friendly  feeling  between  America 
and  Ireland  over  trade  relations.  In  1775  the  Guild  of  Merchants  of 
Dublin  voted  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Effingham  for  refusing  to  join  the 
army  against  "the  lives  and  liberties  of  his  fellow  subjects  in  Amer- 
ica."" Such  action  would  hardly  be  taken  by  the  merchants  of  any 
city  if  they  were  at  all  opposed  to  the  cause  of  the  country  in  ques- 
tion. In  1776  Beaumarchais  had  a  "project  of  engaging  a  Company 
of  Traders  at  Corke  to  supply  the  French  and  Spanish  Fleets  with 
Salt  Beef  Pork  and  Butter.""  The  following  year,  Captain  Salter, 
when  arriving  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  said  that  "the  American 
privateer  which  put  into  Newry  .  .  .  shipped  a  number  of  hands 
there,  and  that  the  Irish  are  universally  in  favour  of  the  Amer- 
icans."" All  classes  of  the  Irish,  except  the  landlords,  their  agents, 
and  those  in  government  service,  were  believed  to  favor  the 
Americans,  and  to  be  rendering  them  real  aid,  at  a  time  when  such 
aid  was  considered  treasonable  by  Great  Britain.^* 

The  American  Revolution  marked  the  beginning  of  relaxation  of 
England's  commercial  hold  over  Ireland.  In  1778  an  act  to  "permit 

13 IHJ,^  II,  1672;  Newport  Mercury,  No.  898,  Nov.  20,  1775. 

14  Lord  Stormont  to  Lord  Weymouth,  Dec.  11,  1776.  Stevens,  Facsimiles,  No.  1387. 
^^  Permsyhania  Gazette  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania),  March  5,  1777.  Quoted  in  O'Brien, 
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the  exportation  of  Goods  directly  from  Ireland"  was  passed."  In  the 
following  year  it  was  "agreed  that  Lord  North  do  propose  to  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  to  Ireland  the  Exportation  of  Woolen  Manufactures, 
Glass  and  Hops,  and  to  open  the  Trade  of  Ireland  to  and  from  the 
British  Colonies  in  America  and  Settlements  in  Africa/'^® 

Another  matter  of  importance  in  Ireland  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  American  Revolution  was  that  of  furnishing  troops  for 
American  use.  As  early  as  1773  it  was  reported  from  Dublin  that 
"orders  are  come  over  here  from  London  for  some  land  forces  to  be 
embarked  from  this  kingdom  immediately  for  New-England. "*•  In 
May  of  1774  six  regiments  were  to  be  ready  to  leave  on  a  week's 
notice;  four  more  were  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  be  sent  to  Boston 
in  August.**  Lord  Harcourt  had  been  informed  by  Rochford  of  the 
urgent  need  of  troops  to  be  sent  to  America.*^ 

On  November  23,  1775,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  called  upon  to 
vote  the  necessary  troops  to  be  sent  to  America  and  Sir  John 
Blaquiere  presented  a  message  from  Harcourt,  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  This  message  stated  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  more  troops  to  America:  "He  [Harcourt]  had  the  firmest 
reliance  on  the  loyalty  of  his  faithful  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  admit 
his  sending  abroad  a  number  of  the  Troops  of  this  establishment,  not 
exceeding  four  thousand  men."  They  were  to  be  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain;  furthermore,  the  British  would  replace  them  with  four 
thousand  foreign  Protestants,  also  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.** 

On  November  25,  two  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  Harcourt.  To  the  first  of  these, 
which  provided  for  the  recruiting  and  payment  of  the  troops,  Sir 
Archibald  Acheson  moved  that  the  House  agree.  Colonel  Ross,  who 
seconded  the  motion,  said  it  would  save  Ireland  £85,000  a  year. 
Ponsonby  opposed  the  measure:  "To  take  a  part  against  America 
would  be  contrary  to  prudence;  for  if  we  assist  to  punish  them  for 

17  Stevens,  Facsimiles^  No.  527. 
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resisting  being  taxed  by  the  British  parliament,  we  furnish  a  prec- 
edent against  ourselves,  if  ever  the  like  occasion  should  happen." 
Fitzgibbon  said  that  Ireland  had  no  reason  for  being  a  party  of  the 
war  that  seemed  to  him  imjust.  Sir  Edward  Newenham  said  ""the 
sending  of  our  troops  to  the  butchery  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
America,  or  bringing  over  foreign  mercenaries,  equally  militated 
against  true  reason  and  soimd  policy."  Yelverton,  Gardiner,  and 
Burgh  likewise  opposed  the  measure,  thinking  that  it  was  foolish  to 
leave  Ireland  defenseless.  There  was  always  the  possibility  of  insur- 
rections by  the  Whiteboys  and  Steelboys,  or  an  invasion  by  France. 
After  extensive  debating,  the  measure  was  passed,  121  to  76."  How- 
ever, this  was  an  indication  that  there  was  in  the  Irish  Parliament  a 
strong  opposition  to  English  domination.  The  whip  hand  that  the 
British  had  been  exerting  was  not  so  potent  as  formerly.  Already  the 
possibility  of  an  increasing  defiance  toward  English  policies  was 
apparent. 

There  was  resistance  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  through  the 
country  as  well.  The  T^ewport  Mercury  of  1775  declared  that  "the 
people  of  Ireland  in  general,  we  hear,  are  extremely  out  of  temper, 
and  displeased  with  the  Court  on  many  accoimts;  but  no  one  so  much 
as  the  arming  of  5000  Irish  Papists,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  their 
fellow  Protestant  subjects  in  America."  The  same  issue,  under  a 
heading  from  Dublin,  reported  almost  complete  lack  of  success  in 
recruiting  for  the  fighting  in  America;  indeed,  it  was  thought  that  in 
all  Ireland  not  more  than  twenty  men  would  be  willing  to  enlist.** 

"An  Occasional  Remarker"  wrote  in  Hugh  Gaine's  paper  in  New 
York  that  "the  service  is  so  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  in 
general,  that  few  of  the  recruiting  officers  can  prevail  upon  a  man  to 
enlist  and  fight  against  their  American  brethren."**  The  Roman 
Catholics  used  the  opportunity  to  seek  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws. 
Several  important  Catholic  landlords  were  actively  negotiating  with 
the  government  for  this  revocation  in  return  for  troops  for  Amer- 
ica.* England,  pressed  for  troops,  considered  the  measure  and  sent 
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Lord  Hervcy  to  Rome  to  discuss  the  matter  of  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
the  bishops  and  officers.^ 

In  spite  of  opposition,  troops  were  finally  raised  and  sent  to 
America.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  method  of  recruiting  cm- 
ployed  by  Major  Boyle  Roche,  M.P.  for  Tralee.  Upon  reaching  a 
town  he  would  form  a  procession,  leading  it  himself  with  a  large 
piu^e  of  gold.  Then  followed  "an  elegant  Band  of  Musick,  consisting 
of  French  Hautboys,  Clarionets,  and  Bassoons,  playing  *God  save 
the  King."*  This  was  followed  by  a  large  brewer's  dray  with  five 
barrels  of  beer  to  serve  to  the  public.  Recruiting  sergeants,  soldiers, 
recruits  and  spectators  made  up  the  remainder  of  the  procession. 
^  Following  the  parade  Roche  made  a  speech: 

His  Majesty's  deluded  subjects  in  America  are  in  open  rebellion,  and  like  un- 
natural children,  would  destroy  their  over  indulgent  parent,  forgetting  the  torrents 
of  blood  spilt,  and  heaps  of  treasure  expended  for  their  preservation. 

His  sacred  Majesty  now  calls  us,  and  our  fidelity  obliges  us,  and  I  hope  your 
inclinations  prompt  you  to  obey  the  dictates  of  so  good  and  lenient  a  master.  Let 
us,  then,  my  brave  and  loyal  countrymen,  join  hearts  and  hands,  and  cheerfully  stq) 
forth  in  the  glorious  cause  of  our  Creator,  our  King,  and  our  Country.  We  have  it 
in  our  power,  by  unanimity  and  inexhaustible  resources,  to  reduce  those  Rebels  toi 
due  obedience  to  their  Sovereign,  and  submission  to  the  laws  of  their  Country, 
which  will  give  a  fresh  conviction  to  all  Europe  that  Hibernian  laurels  have  not 
faded  by  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  increasing  in  bloom  and  verdure.^ 

The  troops  which  were  recruited  in  Ireland  were  not  always  loyal 
to  the  British  cause.  Upon  reaching  America  they  often  deserted. 
Joseph  Galloway  gives  an  account  of  649  Irish  soldiers  and  galley- 
men  deserting  and  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  America.^ 

The  question  of  replacements  was  vital  to  Ireland.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  a  resolution  was  presented  in  Parliament  to  accept  foreign 
troops  paid  by  British  money.  The  measure  was  supported  in  debate 
by  Attorney  General  Tisdall,  General  Cunningham,  Mr.  Forstcr, 
Colonel  Burton  and  Barry  Bary.  They  argued  it  would  save  £85,000 
per  year.  The  Hessian  and  Brunswick  forces  were  composed  of 
industrious,  docile  men,  many  of  whom  would  probably  settle  in 
Ireland  and  add  to  the  Protestant  strength.  Opposing  the  measure 
were  Redmond  Morres,  Vice-Treasurer  Henry  Flood,  Husscy  Burgh, 
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Ifclverton,  Bushe,  Boyle  Roche  and  George  Ogle.  It  was  thought 
that  foreign  troops  were  dangerous,  "pregnant  with  ruin  to  the 
liberty  of  this  country."  To  offset  the  argument  of  the  saving  of 
money,  it  was  stated  that  the  money  for  12,000  troops  was  already 
voted.  The  government,  even  with  its  placemen  and  close  adherents, 
was  unable  to  carry  the  bill,  which  was  rejected  68  to  io6.'® 

As  the  American  Revolution  proceeded,  the  need  for  a  military 
force  in  Ireland  became  more  apparent.  In  1775  "insurrections  of  a 
very  alarming  and  dangerous  nature  are  dreaded  in  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  spring,  if  troops  be  not  sent  over  from  this 
country  [England]  to  replace  the  Irish  regiments  serving  in  Amer- 
ica."'^ An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  militia  of  two 
hundred  men  per  county  in  Ireland. 

In  1777  de  Noailles  wrote  to  Vergennes  that  Ireland  had  no  more 
than  three  thousand  men  for  defense.**  Lafayette  thought  that 
French  forces  returning  home  from  Newfoundland  would  find  a 
chance  to  alarm  the  coasts  of  Ireland.**  With  the  definite  coalition  of 
France  and  the  American  colonies,  it  became  more  evident  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  a  defensive  force  for  Ireland.  In  1778 
and  1779,  imder  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Charlemont  and  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  a  volunteer  force  was  started,  which,  as  its  num- 
bers increased,  was  armed  by  government  appropriation.  Belfast  and 
Wexford  set  the  example  and  others  soon  followed.  Before  long  more 
than  40,000  men  were  armed."  "This  domestic  force  felt  proud  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them  to  an  unlimited  degree,  and  the  national 
vanity  was  gratified  by  the  splendour  of  their  costume,  and  the 
martial  precision  of  their  evolution."** 

How  the  materialistic  aspects  of  the  American  Revolution — 
namely,  problems  of  trade  and  man  power — affected  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  people  has  already  been  indicated.  More  important  was  the  re- 
action of  various  classes  in  Ireland  to  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
whole.  For  any  nation  to  be  able  to  form  opinions  of  a  conflict  and  the 
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ideological  progress  in  another  country,  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  is  a  requisite. 

The  Irish  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  not  too  well  informed 
concerning  events  in  America.  Newspapers  were  high-priced  and 
limited  in  circulation.  In  this  way,  the  common  people  were  kept 
from  a  knowledge  of  public  afFairs.  "They  knew  nothing  but  what 
the  great  people  please  to  let  them."  In  the  newspapers  that  were 
circulated  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution  itself  there  was  "not  a 
word  of  anything  spirited  on  your  [America's]  part,  so  that  our  [the 
Irish]  people  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  aflFairs."* 

Although  the  general  mass  of  Irishmen  were  not  always  aware  of 
what  was  happening  in  America,  the  leaders  in  political  thought  were 
in  a  position  to  know.  A  number  of  revolutionary  pamphlets — such 
as  Dr.  Price's  Observations  on  Civil  J^berty^  John  Dickinson's 
Jitters  from  a  farmer  in  Tennsyhania^^  and  Tlain  ^nUff^ — were 
reprinted  in  Dublin.  These  and  other  pamphlets  were  important 
for  presenting  the  arguments  favoring  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  Great  Britain. 

Connections  between  Irish  leaders  and  English  leaders  who  sup- 
ported the  American  cause  helped  to  keep  the  liberal  Irish  poliddans 
informed  concerning  American  politics.  Furthermore,  newspapers 
advocating  Irish  independence  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
improved  their  reporting  of  American  events.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
J^Cprthem  Star  of  Belfast,  when  founded,  was  to  print  the  "proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Congress."*®  This  it  did  at  all  times;  one 
number — that  for  September,  1792— summarized  the  complete 
American  system  and  discussed  Congress,  representation,  the  Con- 
stitution and  other  phases  of  American  government. 

References  were  also  made  to  the  financial  system  in  America.  The 
7{prthem  Star  stated  that  the  estimates  for  governmental  services  in 
one  year,  1791,  in  the  United  States  were  $740,232.15,  or  £166,555 
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4s.  8d.  "Compare  this  with  the  estimate  for  the  Irish  Governments^ 
State  governments  were  likewise  mentioned.  For  example,  the  fact 
that  Pennsylvania  was  out  of  debt  spurred  Wolfe  Tone  with  the  idea 
that  a  similar  system  would  be  ideal  for  Ireland.^  Through  these 
allusions,  the  Irish  were  kept  aware  of  what  was  happening  across 
the  sea. 

The  attitude  of  the  merchant  class  has  already  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  curtailment  of  Irish  trade.  There  are  other 
indications  of  how  the  general  populace  viewed  the  conflict.  For 
instance,  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  received  with  great  re- 
joicing in  Dublin.  "These  glad  Tidings  spread  a  general  Joy  all  over 
the  City,  our  Bells  were  set  a  ringing,  at  Night  Bonfires  were  lighted 
and  the  Evening  was  spent  most  agreeably  by  the  Inhabitants."^ 
Other  sections  of  Ireland  likewise  rejoiced. 

The  many  toasts  ofFered  to  Americans  at  meetings  of  the  Volun- 
teers, the  Merchant  Guild,  and  at  other  gatherings  further  indicated 
the  feeling  toward  America.  Typical  of  these  toasts  are  the  following: 

"Lasting  Freedom  and  prosperity  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." 
"President  Washington." 
"The  memory  of  Dr.  Franklin." 
"AMERICA-The  Asylum  of  Liberty."** 

During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  who  were  anxious  to  secure 
greater  rights  for  Ireland  took  a  very  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
colonists.  Some  of  them  opposed  the  raising  of  troops  for  the  use  of 
Great  Britain  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Other  friendly  opinions 
were  expressed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  as  early  as  1775  when  the 
Parliament  met  to  consider  a  message  from  the  Earl  of  Harcourt.  In 
the  address  to  the  King  a  portion  was  included  to  express  abhorrence 
and  indignation  toward  the  American  rebellion.  Immediately,  a 
number  of  the  members  voiced  disapproval.  Hussey  Burgh  stated  if 

*i  Ibid.y  No.  27,  Mar.  30-April  4,  1792, 

42  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  The  Letters  oj  Wolje  Tone,  edited  by  Bulmer  Hobson  (Dublin, 
1920),  48. 

*3  litm  York  Mercury^  April  21,  1766.  Quoted  in  M.  J.  O'Brien,  Hercules  Mulligan  (New 
York,  1937),  30. 

*"•  Northern  Star,  passim. 
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the  Americans  were  brought  to  their  knees,  "they  [the  Irish]  could 
expect  nothing  but  slavery."  Yelverton  believed  that  the  ministry 
"had  cut  ofF  the  rights  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  colonies  at  once; 
Ireland  would  be  next,  and  then  when  liberty  had  but  one  neck,  that 
too  would  be  lopped  ofF  at  one  stroke."  He  also  thought  that  "no 
slavery  can  be  more  perfect  than  to  be  taxed  where  men  arc  not 
represented."** 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  determining  the  importance  of 
this  Irish  sympathy  is  to  note  British  opinion  on  the  matter.  Some 
Englishmen  were  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  handling  the  Irish 
question  carefully  even  before  the  end  of  the  war,  although,  at  first, 
there  was  no  great  apprehension  of  danger.  In  1775  a  letter  from 
Ireland  said,  "it  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  especially  among  the 
friends  of  Government  (so-called),  that  you  will  be  at  last  frightened 
into  submission  to  ministerial  measures."^  However,  the  next  year, 
"it  is  to  be  feared  that  Ireland  will  follow  in  the  steps  of  America."^ 

Alexander  Wedderbum,  Solicitor  General,  in  his  instrucdons  to  the 
American  Commission,  wrote,  "It  becomes  the  interest  of  Gt 
Britain  to  promote  their  industry  their  trade  or  their  population 
instead  of  retarding  their  progress  in  any  of  these  respects."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  "tho'  the  right  of  Gt.  Brit,  to  tax  Irel**.  is  the  same  in 
Theory  as  to  tax  America,  yet  habit  has  fixed  the  minds  of  all  Men  in 
a  decisive  opinion  ag*  the  exercise  of  that  Right,  the  ability  of  an 
established  &  fixed  advantage  in  the  proposition  born  by  Irel**  of 
gen^  expense  in  the  most  ample  and  permanent  Security  to  the  Irish 
against  any  Innovation."  He  wondered  if  "it  not  be  adviseableto  keep 
clear  in  the  Instructions  of  naming  Ireland;  for  as  this  .  .  .  must 
probably  come  before  Pari*,  it  will  be  used  as  a  handle  to  inflame  & 
to  prove  that  Ireland  had  a  common  cause."**- 

Amherst,  in  his  History  of  Catholic  emancipation y  declared  that 
during  this  period  Lord  North  was  especially  anxious  to  foster  good 
feelings  with  the  Irish  in  order  that  a  united  attack  might  be  made 
on  the  American  problem.**  Burke  realized  that  the  revolt  of  the 

45  American  Archives,  8cr.  4,  III,  993-1001. 
♦«  /^V.,  619. 

47  Beaumarchais,  in  a  letter  to  Vergennes,  speaking  of  a  conversation  with  Rochford, 
April  16,  1776.  Stevens,  Facsimiles ^  No.  1322. 
«  /^V/.,  March,  1778,  No.  38a. 
4©  52.  Quoted  in  O'Brien,  Hidden  Phase^  54-55. 
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American  colonies  had  accustomed  English  statesmen  to  the  possible 
loss  of  Ireland — indeed,  to  the  possible  breakdown  of  the  empire.**^ 

Fox  was  another  British  statesman  aware  of  the  results  that  might 
be  expected.  In  November,  1779,  while  discussing  the  address  on  the 
King's  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said : 

England  must  resist  altogether  the  demands  of  Ireland,  or  she  must  grant  them 
in  part  or  in  the  whole.  ...  He  desired  administration  would  draw  from  it  this 
lesson,  not  to  adopt  the  same  little  line  of  conduct  that  they  had  pursued  with 
respect  to  America,  and  not  deny  in  one  session  what  they  offer  with  additions  the 
year  following,  yet  still  continuing  to  make  little  bargains,  until  they  had  nothing 
left  to  bargain  for.  .  .  .  What  stripped  Ireland  of  her  troops?  .  .  .  Was  it  not  the 
American  war?  What  gave  Ireland  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  powerful  and 
illegal  army?  Certainly  the  American  war.^^ 

Others  expressed  similar  ideas.  Lord  Camden  wrote  to  Charlemont 
that  "America  had  been  lost  by  bad  governors,  and  the  fate  of 
Ireland  might  be  the  same.""  Conyngham  thought  the  request  of  the 
Volunteers  should  not  be  ignored.  "Think  of  the  consequences  of  that 
kind  of  treatment  of  the  American  petitions!"" 

It  is  impossible  to  state  conclusively  how  many  of  the  Irish  were 
in  favor  of  America's  stand  against  Great  Britain.  A  number  of 
claims  have  been  made,  but  these  are  most  certainly  exaggerations. 
For  example,  Lord  Chatham  said,  "Ireland  is  with  them  to  a  man."" 
Governor  Johnstone  thought  that  "three  to  one  in  Ireland  are  on 
their  side."*^  John  Mitchel,  in  his  History  of  Ireland ^  claimed  that  as 
many  as  "nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  .  .  .  regarded  the 
American  cause  to  be  Ireland's  own  cause."" 

The  people  of  Ireland  may  be  grouped  into  a  number  of  classes: 
(a)  those  who  sanctioned  the  American  Revolution  outright;  (b) 

W  William  Cobbett,  The  Parliamentary  History  of  England  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
year  iSoj  (London,  1 807-1 810),  XXI,  1 292-1 293. 

A  Charles  James  Fox,  The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourahle  Charles  James  Fox  in  the  House 
§f  Commons  (London,  1815),  I,  211-212. 

0  Heniy  Grattan,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rt,  Hon,  Henry  Grattan  (London, 
1 839-1 846),  II,  30. 

^Burton  Conyngham  to  John  Beresford,  Jan.  13,  1784.  John  Beresford,  The  Corre^ 
spondence  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Beresford y  lUustrative  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
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those  who  favored  it,  but  took  no  active  part  in  helping;  (c)  those 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  mother  country  and  expressed  her 
viewpoints  in  the  Irish  Parliament;  (d)  those  who  quietly  opposed 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  colonies;  and  (e)  the  large  group  who 
knew  too  little  to  be  able  to  take  sides.  What  percentage  would  be 
found  in  each  class  cannot  be  said. 

However,  Irish  society,  considered  from  different  aspects — social, 
economic,  religious  and  political — offered  numerous  examples  of 
groups  which  favored  or  opposed  the  conflict.  Those  people  who 
suffered  most  from  the  existing  rule  of  Great  Britain  could  naturally 
be  expected  to  think  kindly  of  the  rebelling  colonists  and  to  hope  for 
independence  for  themselves.  Included  were  the  struggling  manufac- 
turing class  who  were  held  down  by  English  trade  restrictions  and  the 
small  land  operators  who  suffered  from  absenteeism.  This  would  in- 
clude a  large  majority  of  those  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 

Among  religious  groups  a  large  number  of  the  Catholics  and  dis- 
senting Presbyterians  endorsed  the  American  Revolution.  They  had 
undergone  severe  hardships  since  only  the  established  Anglican 
church  was  recognized.  Many  politicians,  who  were  becoming  more 
liberal  and  who  were  seeking  privileges  for  the  Irish,  were,  as  might 
be  expected,  also  critical  toward  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  landowning  group,  the  English  ap- 
pointed officialdom,  the  Anglicans  and  any  others  who  were  per- 
sonally profiting  under  existing  conditions  were  likely  to  justify 
Great  Britain's  measures  against  the  thirteen  colonies. 

The  Americans  were  ready  to  cultivate  these  feelings  of  kinship 
which  were  apparent  among  the  Irish.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
versatile  ambassador-at-large  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  per- 
sonal visits  to  Ireland  in  1769  and  1771.  During  his  second  trip  he 
was  desirous  of  seeing  some  of  the  important  Irish  patriots.  Consider- 
ing the  possible  mutual  advantages  of  Irish-American  co-operation, 
he  encouraged  the  Irish  in  their  disposition  to  be  friendly  to  Amer- 
ica." 

In  1778  Franklin,  taking  advantage  of  this  attitude,  wrote  "An 
Address  to  the  Good  People  of  Ireland  on  behalf  of  America,"  which 
began  by  remarking  upon  American  concern  over  Irish  misery  and 
distress.  He  explained  that  America  was  fighting  for  commercial 

57  Benjamin  Franklin,  fVorkSy  Sparks  Ed.  (Boston,  1 836-1 840),  VII,  556-558. 
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freedom  as  well  as  for  constitutional  liberty.  He  showed  the  analogy 
between  Ireland  and  America.  He  went  on  to  say: 

But  as  for  you,  our  dear  and  good  friends  of  Ireland,  we  must  cordially  recom- 
mend to  you  to  continue  peaceable  and  quiet  in  every  possible  situation  of  your 
afFairs,  and  endeavour  by  mutual  good  will  to  supply  the  defects  of  administration. 
But  if  the  government,  whom  you  at  this  time  acknowledge,  does  not,  in  conformity 
to  her  own  true  interest,  take  off  and  remove  every  restraint  on  your  trade,  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  I  am  charged  to  assure  you,  that  means  will  be  found  to 
establish  your  Aieedom  in  this  respect,  in  the  fidlest  and  amplest  manner.^ 

The  Continental  Congress  appointed  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence composed  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  Benjamin  Franklin,  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  John  Dickinson  and  John  Jay;  among  other  places, 
they  were  to  correspond  with  Ireland."  Earlier  in  the  year,  James 
Duane,  Will  Livingston,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Adams  had  been 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ireland.*®  This 
document  thanked  the  Irish  for  their  friendly  attitude,  recognized 
their  grievances,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  a  more  relaxed  English 
policy." 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  new  American  states  continued  to 
take  an  interest  in  Irish  trade.  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  Thomas 
Mifflin  that  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  seemed  to  want  a  separate 
commercial  treaty  between  their  country  and  America.**  Very 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  federal  Union,  it  was  con- 
sidered of  importance  to  send  consuls  to  Dublin  and  Cork  to  look 
after  American  interests  there  and  to  develop  the  connections  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  best  indication  of  the  great  impact  these  events  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  period  had  in  Ireland  may  be  found  in  the  various 
attempts  by  the  Irish  to  secure  greater  political  and  economic  inde- 
pendence for  their  own  country.  Spokesmen  of  the  Irish  first  de- 
manded that  Great  Britain  lessen  the  trade  restrictions  that  had  been 
imposed  on  them.  Consequently,  Lord  North  in  1779  introduced 
resolutions  in  connection  with  the  budget  to  repeal  the  restrictions 

58  Published  in  Hibernian  Journal,  Nov.  2-4, 1778.  Quoted  in  O'Brien,  Hidden  Phase ^  30-31. 
^  Secret  Journals  oj  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  Congress  (Boston,  1 820-1 821),  II,  5. 
<■>  Journal  of  the  Continental  Congress,  II,  79-80. 
w  American  Archives,  scr.  4,  II,  1 894-1 897. 
88  Franklin,  H^ritings,  Smyth  Ed.,  IX,  130. 
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placed  on  the  export  of  glass  and  woolens."  Although  these  resolu- 
tionsj  subsequently  passed,  were  of  little  material  importance  to 
Ireland,  they  marked  the  first  step  in  following  the  example  of  the 
American  colonists. 

An  irritating  British  act,  passed  in  1720  for  "the  better  govern- 
ment of  Ireland/'  stipulated  that  the  British  Parliament  had  full 
power  and  authority  to  make  laws  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  the 
Irish.  A  number  of  Irish  leaders  were  coming  to  the  fore  in  an 
attempt  to  change  this  situation.  Among  these  were  Henry  Grattan 
and  Henry  Flood  who  argued  repeatedly  for  redress.  In  1782  an  act 
which  theoretically  gave  Ireland  the  right  to  legislate  as  she  saw  fit 
was  passed  by  the  Irish  and  the  English  Parliaments.  No  longer 
could  the  British  Parliament  dictate  directly  what  measures  should 
be  passed  in  Ireland.  In  discussion  of  the  act,  both  before  and  after 
its  passage,  there  were  many  references  to  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
men,  parliamentary  reform,  and  other  terms  common  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The  "independence"  gained  by  the  Irish  in  1782  was  such  only 
in  name.  Great  Britain  continued  to  exercise  considerable  control 
over  Irish  affairs.  Irish  leaders  like  Grattan  and  Flood  felt  that  the 
situation  did  not  give  the  Irish  all  the  freedom  they  should  have; 
they  favored  complete  separation  from  Great  Britain. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century,  various  attempts 
were  made  to  increase  the  rights  of  the  Irish.  In  addition  to  the 
inspiration  offered  by  the  American  Revolution  there  were  the 
similar  ideas  developed  during  the  French  Revolution.  Many  organ- 
izations, such  as  the  United  Irishmen,  were  formed  to  act  against 
British  restrictions.  Resistance  reached  its  height  during  1798  with  a 
full-sized  insurrection.  As  events  in  Ireland  seemed  to  be  approaching 
an  extremely  dangerous  condition,  British  officials  began  to  work  for 
a  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  a  single  Parliament 
instead  of  the  divided  control  adopted  in  1782. 

From  1798  to  1800  in  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  legislation 
many  references  were  made  to  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Pamphleteers,  parliamentary  orators  and  newspaper  writers  drew 
repeatedly  on  America  for  illustrations  with  which  to  bolster  their 

•8  Allan  to  Beresford,  Dec.  9,  1779.  Bcrcsford,  Correspondence y  I,  no;  George  ToinibK^ 
Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  Right  Honourable  fFiUiam  Pitt  (London,  1821),  I,  460. 
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arguments.  However,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  Irish  liberab  and  their 
friends  in  the  British  Parliament,  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  in 
1 800.  This  form  of  government,  to  be  used  until  Irish  home  rule  was 
finally  secured  in  the  twentieth  century,  was  never  accepted  by  the 
Irish  as  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

The  influence  on  Ireland  of  events  in  America  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
first,  the  result  on  relationships  between  Ireland  and  America; 
second,  the  effect  within  Ireland  itself;  third,  developments  in 
British-Irish  connections. 

The  first  development  in  the  connection  between  Ireland  and 
America  was  to  provide  a  feeling  of  kinship  against  Great  Britain. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  two  possessions  had  a  number  of  things 
in  common  in  regard  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  British  Empire. 
Therefore,  they  were  drawn  closer  together  in  political  and  philo- 
sophical thinking  as  the  Irish  proceeded  to  adopt  for  their  own  the 
ideas  which  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. This  bond  was  not  confined  to  the  eighteenth  century  but  saw 
its  fruition  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Increased  emigration  to 
the  United  States  during  the  middle  of  the  century  became  common, 
and  the  Irish  looked  to  America  for  the  expression  of  the  rights  and 
privil^es  they  had  been  unable  to  gain  for  themselves. 

Independence,  the  rights  of  man,  and  other  revolutionary  ideas 
received  a  warm  reception  among  the  Irish.  During  the  French 
Revolution,  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  these  same  ideas.  As  a 
result,  under  the  leadership  of  Grattan  and  others,  Ireland  was  ready 
to  have  a  revolution  of  her  own.  These  liberals  hoped  to  apply  the 
principles  advanced  in  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  to 
their  own  problems.  For  a  while  it  appeared  likely  that  the  Irish 
Revolution  might  succeed,  but  the  British  became  apprehensive  and 
started  what  may  properly  be  called  a  "counterrevolutionary  move- 
ment." Not  even  the  insurrection  of  1798  and  the  aid  which  seemed 
forthcoming  from  the  French  were  enough  to  complete  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Instead,  as  has  been  indicated,  British  opposition 
was  so  strengthened  that  the  Irish  Revolution  proved  to  be  only  an 
abortive  attempt.  Because  of  this  failure  the  Irish  were  to  be 
deprived  for  more  than  a  century  of  many  rights  they  desired.  As  is 
apparent  now,  any  chance  for  amicable  relationships  between  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland  was  removed.  Friction  and  constant  bickering 
over  desired  reforms  was  the  outcome.  As  a  result,  the  bitterness 
became  more  acute  and  has  been  ever  present. 

To  understand  Irish-American  friendship  and  the  failure  of  the 
British  and  Irish  to  get  along  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  the  history  of  Ireland  from  1780  to  1800  must  be  considered 
as  the  history  of  a  revolution,  with  English  reactionaries  doing  all 
they  could  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  a  desire  for  greater  fireedoni. 
With  this  background  in  mind  it  is  easier  to  comprehend,  at  least 
from  Ireland's  viewpoint,  her  present-day  position. 

^Arlington,  Virginia  Homer  L.  Calkin 
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Jottings  by  the  Way:  nA  Sailor's  J^og--i862  to  1864 

IONG  buried  in  a  mass  of  wastepaper  in  a  Philadelphia  ware- 
house, a  diary  kept  by  a  1 5-year-old  boy,  Charles  K.  Mervine, 
^  "Second  Class  Boy,  U.  S.  Navy,"  has  come  to  light  and 
reached  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  some  weeks  ago. 
The  value  of  this  journal  as  a  military  document  is  slight;  as  a  social 
document,  however,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  a  sailor  during  the 
Civil  War,  it  is  quite  outstanding. 

When  the  age  of  the  author  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  journal  must  have  been  written  are  considered,  this  is  a  most  un- 
usual and  realistic  picture  of  life  on  a  Union  frigate  during  the 
blockade  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  cruises  to  the  West  Indies. 
With  complete  frankness,  young  Mervine  writes  of  events  as  he  saw 
them,  comments  on  his  superiors  with  no  inhibitions,  and  gives  a 
wealth  of  detail  of  life  aboard  ship  in  that  day. 

Of  Mervine  himself,  unfortunately,  we  know  very  littfe.  "Charles 
R.  [sic]  Mervine.  Bom  in  Phila.  Enlisted  as  2c  Boy  Aug.  8,  1862  at 
Phila.  Served  on  U.S.R.S.  Princeton  and  Powhatan  until  his  death 
Jan.  16,  1865.  Landsman  at  time  of  death."^  Other  than  that,  we 
know  nothing  of  this  young  author  except  that  he  had  a  relative, 
Isaac  Mervine,  who  was  on  the  Philadelphia  police  force,  likewise 
kept  an  entertaining  diary,  and  mentioned  having  dinner  with  Charles 
Mervine  on  the  Powhatan  before  she  headed  south  on  Charlie's  first 
cruise. 

The  diary  itself  was  the  type  known  as  a  "Day  Book"  in  old 
counting  rooms;  it  is  in  splendid  condition,  with  long  pages  written 
in  the  clear  handwriting  of  those  days.    According  to  the  flyleaf  it 

1  Lieutenant  G>mmander  M.  V.  Brewing  ton,  USNR,  of  the  Navy  Department  has  ren- 
dered every  assistance  and  from  him  the  meager  details  of  Mervine's  service  record  have 
been  obtained. 
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was  presented  to  Mervine  by  one  Abijah  D.  Ball,  a  Marine  Corps 
corporal  and  friend,  whose  service  record  follows: 

Abijah  D.  Ball.  Born  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Enlisted  as  Private,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  May  26, 1862  at  Phila.  for  4  years.  Age  18  years.  Served  on  U.S.S.  Powhatan 
from  Aug.  1862  until  March  1864.  Corporal  Apr.  i,  1864.  Discharged  11  July  1865 
at  Phila.  under  Surgeon's  certificate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  certain  naval  officers  mentioned  in  the  diary 
have  been  identified  in  footnotes,  whereas  others  are  not  so  men- 
tioned. An  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first  class  to 
be  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  was  in  1846  so  that  older 
officers  in  the  Civil  War  were  not  graduates  of  the  Academy.  Further- 
more, during  hostilities,  many  merchant  marine  officers  came  into 
the  Navy.  Unless  individuals  from  these  two  groups  became  par- 
ticularly prominent,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  information  concerning 
them.  An  efiFort  has  been  made  to  confine  footnotes  to  the  minimum 
and  to  let  this  vivid  record  speak  for  itself,  as  it  is  so  well  able  to  do. 
About  one-fifteenth  of  the  diary — descriptive  or  repetitive  sections- 
has  been  omitted. 

Taoliy  Tennsyhania  Kent  Packard 


8th  August  1862— At  Sea  I  shipped  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  at 
Philadelphia  for  three  years.  The  same  day  found  myself  on  board 
the  Receiving  Ship  "Princeton"  where  I  remained  going  through  the 
ups  and  downs  of  a  Sailors  life  untill  the  night  of  the  9th  when  I  was 
drafted  on  board  the  "Powhatan"*  We  lay  in  the  deleware  [sic]  many 
visitors  coming  aboard  untill  the 

25th  At  II  A  M  we  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  down  the 
river  and  leave  the  City  of  Penn.  Our  band  played  the  Star  Spangled 
banner  and  the  crew  man  the  rigging  give  3  cheers.  We  came  to 
Anchor  four  miles  below  Chester  and  wait  for  high  water. 

26  Weighed  Anchor  and  again  steam  down  the  river,  untill 
we  came  to  shoal  water  and  we  anchored  again.  Men  get  their  Nos 

3  The  USS  Powhaian^  named  for  the  Indian  chief,  was  one  of  four  steam  frigates  built  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Her  keel  was  laid  in  1847;  she  was  launched  in  1850  and  completed 
in  1852.  She  was  a  first-class  sloop,  of  wood,  with  side-wheel  propulsion,  barque  rigged.  The 
following  proportions  may  be  noted:  tonnage  2415;  length  253  feet  8  inches;  beam  45  feet; 
69  feet  6  inches  over  guards;  depth  26  feet  6  inches;  draft  17  feet  6  inches;  total  cost  |795,227- 
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and  Stations.  My  watch  No  is  200.  Ships  No  33  and  Powdcrboy 
of  N*»  7  Gun.» 

27th  Ail  hands  Called  at  4.30.  A  M.  Overhauled  and  furled 
sails.  Up  Anchor  and  steamed  down  the  bay,  and  dropped  Anchor 
at  the  Breakwater.  Exercised  at  Target  practice  with  Broadside 
Guns. 

28th  Changed  our  white  clothes  bags  for  black  ones  also 
changed  our  hammocks.  Got  underway  and  run  to  sea.  A  fine  day. 

29th  Passed  a  Barque  and  a  Man  of  War  Str  standing  to  the 
N^.  At  6.  A  M  also  passed  a  Brig  and  a  Ship  standing  in  the  same 
direction.  At  7.  A.  M  Exchanged  Colors  with  U.  S.  S.  "Hines"  to  N**. 
At  1 1  A.  M  exchanged  Colors  with  a  Brig  showing  American  Colors. 

30th  Passed  a  large  number  of  vessels.  At  6.  30.  P  M.  took  in 
all  sails. 

31st  At  I.  45  A.  M  passed  a  Ship  standing  to  N**.  At  3.30  P.  M 
A  Steamer  was  reported  fix>m  aloft,  about  twelve  miles  distant  and 
crossing  our  bows,  and  at  5.  30  we  spoke  her  and  she  proved  to  be 
the  ""S^ar  of  the  South'"  from  New  York  bound  to  Port  Royal  (S.  C) 
At  6  P.  M.  we  gave  chase  to  and  boarded  a  Barque  from  Boston  for 
Port  Royal  with  ice  for  the  Army. 

September  1862  At  5.30  A.  M.  gave  chase  to  a  ship  and  at 
7.15  hove  to  and  boarded  her.  A  pleasant  forenoon.  At  11  A.  M  we 
was  Boarded  by  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  "Vandalia."  At  noon  we 
came  to  Anchor  off  Charleston  S.  C*  in  full  view  of  Sumpters  walls. 
At  4  P.  M  while  getting  up  Anchor  our  cable  parted  and  we  lost  the 
Port  bow  Anchor  and  45  fathoms  of  chain. 

2nd  Arrived  in  Port  Royal  harbor  (S.  C)  which  is  a  fine  one 
for  vessels.  But  on  shore  at  "Hilton  Head"  is  a  most  miserable  place 
to  live  or  stay,  as  there  is  nothing  but  Soldiers  and  Contrabands,^ 
and  is  under  Martial  Law.  Sent  down  our  Top  Gallant  Masts  and 

'  The  armament  of  the  PowhaUm  was  one  eleven-inch  shell  gun  and  fourteen  nine-inch 
shell  guns.  See  Admiral  Ammen,  The  Atlantic  Coast ^  Volume  II  of  the  Scribner  series,  The  Navy 
in  the  Civil  fVar  (New  York,  1883),  259. 

^  The  blockading  squadron  were  constantly  sailing  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Port  Royal,  a 
distance  of  about  70  miles,  and  back  again.  With  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga., 
these  were  the  favorite  ports  of  entry  and  departure  for  G>nfederate  blockade  runners. 

&  The  slang  name  for  Negroes,  or  a  fugitive  slave  who  took  refuge  within  the  Union  lines. 
General  B.  F.  Butler  coined  the  word  in  1861  in  a  proclamation  that  such  a  slave  was  "a 
coatraband  of  war." 
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sent  them  with  all  of  our  light  spars  on  shore.  We  lay  in  the  harbor 
untill  the 

6th  All  hands  called  at  4  A  M.  and  weighed  Anchor  at  5  A.  M. 
Rec^  a  Pilot  an  stood  out.  Discharged  him  at  the  Light  Ships  outside 
and  we  then  shaped  our  Course  for  Charleston  S.  C.  We  arrived  at 
our  station  and  dropped  Anchor  at  5  P.  M.  Cast  loose  the  battery 
for  any  emergency. 

7th  On  Blockade  off  Charleston  and  Acting  Flagship.  A  raining 
and  disagreeable  day.  A  Steamer  inside  the  Fleet  at  8  P.  M.  we  made 
signal  to  her  with  rockets  and  she  proved  to  be  the  U  S  S.  "Bienville" 
We  lay  at  Anchor,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  Blockade  Runners 
and  drilling  with  big  guns  and  Small  Arms  but  nothing  of  importance 
occuring  untill  the 

loth  We  got  underway  and  proceeded  to  the  fishing  banks 
where  we  spent  a  fine  day  in  catching  a  large  abundance  of  the  finny 
tribe.  In  the  Afternoon  we  went  back  to  our  old  Station  again 

15th  A  Steamer  ran  by  us.  All  ready  to  give  her  a  broadside 
when  she  showed  her  Colors  and  proved  to  be  one  of  our  Blockaders. 

1 6th  September  1862  A  cloudy  day.  We  made  a  sail  outside 
slipped  cable  and  gave  chase  the  stranger  proving  to  be  a  French 
Barque  Called  "Milan"  Bound  for  New  York.  We  then  went  back 
to  our  old  station. 

20th  A  rainy  day.  Saw  several  Sharks  off  our  starb**  quarter. 
The  Cap*  and  CMficers  firing  at  them. 

29th  Got  underway  and  overhauled  a  Schooner  which  proved 
to  be  a  Prize  from  Port  Royal  for  Philadelphia. 

October  ist  A  few  nights  ago  ten  gallons  of  Liquor  was  stolen 
from  the  2**  Lieuts  room  and  to  day  a  great  search  is  made  for  the 
stolen  article.  Some  of  it  was  found.  The  Petty  Oflicers  found  guilty 
and  some  to  [sic]  or  three  put  in  irons  to  await  a  Summary  Court 
Martial.  Gave  chase  to  a  strange  Sail  proved  to  be  the  U.  S.  Gunboat 
"Mohawk."  Also  chased  and  Boarded  the  Transport  ^*Star  of  the 
Southr 

14th  Three  of  the  Petty  Oflicers  were  Court  Martialed  for 
being  implicated  in  the  whiskey  affair.  A  little  excitement  was 
aroused  by  Bill  Hill  catching  a  hughe  Shark  measuring  about  seven 
feet  in  length.  He  was  hauled  in  over  the  quarter  and  dragged  for- 
ward. Nothing  occured  untill  the 
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26th  The  Prize  Str  "Scotia"  was  brought  in,  she  having  been 
captured  ofF  Bulls  bay  in  trying  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  our  Fleet. 
Our  2**  Cutters  crew  was  sent  on  board  of  her  to  pump  her  out. 

28th  The  Steamer  "Anglia"  another  blockade  runner  was 
brought  in  for  the  same  offence.  We  sent  both  of  them  down  to  Port 
Royal  S.  C.  Nothing  of  interest  untill  November  the 

2nd  At  8  A.  M  Got  underway  and  started  for  Port  Royal, 
where  we  arrived  and  came  to  Anchor  about  8  P.  M.  We  lay  in  the 
harber.  Employed  in  taking  on  board  Coal  and  Provision.  We  cele- 
brated the  7th  with  a  national  salute  of  21  guns,  as  the  Capture  of 
P.  [ort]  R.  [oyal]  in  '61.  We  lay  here  untill  the 

November  1 5th  '62  Got  underway  and  stood  out  of  the  harber 
in  charge  of  Pilot.  Discharged  him  at  the  Light  Ship  and  went  on  our 
Course. 

1 6th  A  fearful  storm  is  raging,  had  to  batten  down  the  hatches 
and  secure  everything  on  deck. 

17th  We  Arrived  off  Charleston.  Still  raining  and  blowing  a 
gale. 

1 8th  It  cleared  off  warm  and  pleasant  again.  Still  laying  on 
the  Blockade  all  quiet  and  things  going  on  as  usual. 

December  6th  '62  Mr.  Young  our  i**  Luff*  left  the  ship  to  take 
command  of  a  Gunboat  We  manned  the  rigging  and  gave  three 
cheers  for  him  All  sorry  to  loose  such  a  good  officer  as  he  was. 

7th  A  strange  sail  was  seen  from  Aloft,  we  got  underway  and 
went  out  to  the  stranger  which  proved  to  be  an  English  Frigate — 
standing  in  towards  the  fleet.  She  came  in,  in  company  with  us  and 
dropped  Anchor  astern  of  us. 

nth  A  Steamer  came  out  of  Charleston  with  flag  of  truce,  and 
she  communicated  with  an  English  Man  of  war  lying  close  to  us. 
Another  English  Frigate  the  "Awadno"  came  in  and  Anchored. 

25th  Still  lying  on  the  Blockade  we  enjoyed  a  merry  Christmas 
considering  our  situation.  Held  a  concert  on  board,  nothing  occuring 
untill  January  17th  63        At  2  A.  M.  I  being  on  watch, 

we  discovered  a  burning  vessel  at  sea,  which  proved  to  be  the  Rebel 

0  First  Lieutenant.  This  might  have  been  either  Jonathan  Young  or  George  W.  Young, 
boch  of  the  class  at  the  Naval  Academy  which  was  graduated  during  the  years  1847-48-49-50. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  trained  officers,  frequent  assignments  to  command  new  or  improvised 
warships  were  made  to  younger  officers  of  the  Navy. 
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Str  "'Huntress"  She  had  a  cargo  of  Cotton  and  having  a  high  pressure 
of  steam  on  she  took  fire  in  running  the  Blockade.  Some  of  her  Crew 
were  lost  we  took  on  board  the  men  that  were  rescued. 

Jan*y  2ist  We  Captured  a  Schooner  Called  the  "Hetiman" 
trying  to  run  out  of  Charleston  harber. 

January  24th  ^63  We  got  underway  and  went  to  sea,  our 
destination  being  Port  Royal  S.  C  which  place  we  arrived  at  4  P.  M. 
and  drop  Anchor  close  to  the  "Vermont" 

Jan'y  26  th  Employed  in  Coaling  ship  and  taking  on  board 
Provisions. 

Jan'y  30  We  finished  coaling  and  cleaned  up  the  ship  fore  and 
Aft. 

Jan'y  31st  Cleaned  up  ship  fore  and  Aft.  The  Prize  Str 
"Princess  Royal"  came  in,  she  having  been  captured  by  our  fleet  off 
Charleston.  We  got  the  news  of  the  fight  between  ^eM  T^am  and 
"Keystone  State."  We  are  ordered  to  get  underway  and  proceed  to 
Charleston  as  quick  as  possible,  and  sooner  if  we  could.  We  got 
underway  at  8  P.  M.  and  start  for  Charleston. 

Feb'y  !■*  63  We  arrived  oflF  Charleston  at  9  A.  M.  and  An- 
chored at  our  old  station.  The  "New  Ironsides"^  came  in  about  8.  but 
left  again  for  Port  Royal  on  account  of  rough  weather. 

Feby  6th  63  A  heavy  swell  on  causing  the  vessels  to  labor 
heavily.  The  English  Frigate  "Cadmus"  At  anchor  astern  of  us,  rolls 
very  heavy,  her  Gundeck  battery  dipping  the  water.  This  ship  pitch- 
ing awfully,  everything  on  deck  that  is  not  lashed  goes  with  the 
motion  of  the  ship. 

Feb'y  7th  63  An  English  Str  called  the  "Ossian"  Arrived  and 
wanted  to  go  into  Charleston  for  repairs.  Capt  Godon  could  not  see 
it  so  he  sent  her  to  Port  Royal  S.  C. 

Feb*y  loth  '63  Warm  and  clear.  The  "Ironsides"  Arrived  from 
Port  Royal.  We  received  our  Grog  Money  $3.00  due  from  the  i**. 

Feb*y  12th  '63  Verry  foggy.  We  got  underway  and  gave  chase 
to  a  strange  sail  which  proved  to  be  a  French  ship. 

Feb*y  13th  '63  OflF  Charleston  S  C.  All  hands  holy  stoned 
decks.  Weather  blows  up  cold  again. 

7  A  very  powerful  monitor,  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  Old  Ironsides  (ConsiitMiwn). 
She  was  armed  with  two  one-hundred-and-fifty-pounders,  rifled;  two  sixty-pounders,  rifled; 
and  fourteen  eleven4nch  shell  guns. 
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Feb'y  15th  '63  A  Strange  Steamer  ashore  on  the  beach.  The 
rebels  actively  engaged  in  getting  her  Cargo  out.  She  being  so  close 
in  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  our  Fleet  to  get  near  her.  In  the  After- 
noon we  got  underway  and  gave  chase  to  a  strange  sail  outside  which 
proved  to  be  the  Schooner  "Seth  Rich"  from  New  York  bound  to 
Port  Royal  with  a  cargo  of  Horses. 

Feb*y  i6th  63  A  very  high  wind  prevails.  The  Schooner 
"Shark"  came  in  with  Provisions  for  the  fleet. 

Feb'y  17th  '63  Got  underway  this  morning  and  ran  alongside 
of  the  "New  Ironsides  and  get  Provisions  from  her,  in  the  evening 
went  back  to  our  old  station  again. 

Feb*y  22nd  '63  A  great  excitement  at  5.  A.  M.  A  strange 
Steamer  came  in  sight.  Supposed  to  be  a  Blockade  Runner,  fired 
across  her  bows,  she  hove  to  and  proved  to  be  a  Transport  from 
Fortress  Monroe  bound  to  Port  Royal.  We  celebrated  Washington's 
berthday,  at  noon  and  fired  a  National  Salute  of  21  guns.  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  rebel  batteries  along  the  shore,  also  fired  a  salute 
in  memory  of  Washington.* 

Feb*y  26th  '63  Held  a  concert  on  board.  Many  visitors  on 
board  from  all  the  ships  in  the  Squadron.  Still  laying  on  the  Blockade. 

March  5th  '63  The  U  S  S.  "Bienville"  passed  us  on  her  way 
south  with  the  Monitor  "Catskill"  in  tow  for  Port  Royal  S.  C. 

March  nth  '63  Get  underway  at  P.  M  and  run  to  sea  our 
destination  being  P.  Royal  S  C.  and  arrive  in  the  harber  early  next 
morning.  Busy  engaged  taking  in  Coal  and  Provisions  and  leave  the 
harber  of  Port  Royal. 

March  19th  '63  The  rebel  Str  "Georgianna"  ran  ashore  and 
was  set  on  fire  to  evade  falling  into  our  hands. 

March  22nd  '63  A  fine  day,  to  night  a  Str  was  discovered 
coming  in.  We  slipped  our  chain  and  cautiously  moved  alongside  the 
Ironsides  to  report  her.  We  gave  chase  fired  at  her  to  heave  to.  She 
came  to  and  showed  a  light.  She  proved  to  be  the  U  S.  S.  "Circassion", 
23"  Isaac  Smith  came  out  with  a  flag  of  truce. 

March  26th  63  All  hands  roused  up  at  3.30.  A.  M.  A  strange 
steamer  ahead  standing  out  to  seaward  dipped,  and  proved  to  be  the 
U.  S.  Monitor  "Keokuk"  going  to  P.  R. 

March  28th  '63        U  S.  S.  "Stettin"  came  in  at  4  P.  M.  with  a 

S  Sorely  a  "war  of  brothers,"  both  honoring  the  Father  of  thdr  country! 
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fine  Prize  Steamer  in  company  called  the  Aries.  She  had  her  masts 
lowered  down  fore  and  aft  on  deck.  A  fine  day.  All  bags  up  to  day 
for  inspection. 

April  5th  *63  The  Ironclads  arrive.  A  number  of  sick  men  come 
on  board  this  Ship  to  recruit  up  a  little.  Volunteers  wanted  for  the 
Monitors*  On  the 

6th  of  April  The  iron  fleet  moved  inside  the  bar.  All  ships  pre- 
paring for  Action. 

April  7th  '63  About  2.30  A.  M  the  iron  fleet  moved  in  range 
and  the  ball  opened  with  vigor.^®  Heavy  firing  on  both  sides.  Sumter 
and  Moultrie  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  our  fleet.  At  5  P.  M.  the  fleet 
withdrew  out  of  range. 

April  8th  '63  One  of  the  monitors  sent  down  to  Port  Royal  for 
repairs  she  having  been  slighdy  damaged  in  the  attack  yesterday. 
The  Monitor  "Keokuk"  sank  early  this  morning 

April  1 2  th  '63  All  the  iron  fleet  came  out  over  the  bar  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Port  Royal,  S  C.  The  Attack  proves  a  failure  and  is  given 
up  for  more  force.  The  officers  and  men  are  greatly  displeased  with 
Dupont  for  not  taking  Sumter  and  Moultrie.  The  fleet  was  as  fol- 
lows, "Ironsides,"  "Wehaukeen,"  "Nahant,"  "Patapsco,"  "Passaic," 
"Nantucket,"  "Catskill,"  "Montaug"  and  "Keokuk."  We  towed 
some  of  them  down  to  Port  Royal.  The  I.  S."  remains  oflF  Charleston, 
as  Flag  Ship. 

April  15  th  Mr.  Williams  our  i"'  LufP*  leaves  us  to  day  to  take 
Command  of  the  "Paul  Jones"  a  double  ender,  and  Cap^  Steedman 
comes  on  board  from  the  "Paul  Jones." 

April  17th  To  day  our  new  Captain  inspected  the  Ship  and 
crew  and  he  seemed  pleased  with  the  noble  sett  of  them  under  his 
Command. 

April  19th  '63        The  U  S  Str  "Stettin"  came  in  with  a  large 

0  Owing  to  lack  of  any  ventiiating  systems  and  comforts,  service  on  the  monitors  was  very 
unhealthful  and  volunteers  from  the  Fleet  were  often  called  for. 

10  The  naval  attack  on  Charleston,  which  was  protected  on  the  coast  by  Forts  Sumter  and 
Moultrie. 

11  USS  New  Ironsides  was  then  commanded  by  Commodore  Thomas  Turner.  Built  by 
William  Cramp  and  Sons,  it  was  the  flagship  for  Admiral  S.  F.  du  Pont  in  the  attack  on 
Charleston. 

12  Possibly  Edward  P.  Williams  of  the  Class  of  1 853-1 854,  Naval  Academy.  In  1870,  as  a 
Commander,  he  was  lost  on  the  OneUa,  Yokohama  Bay,  Japan. 
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Prize  Steamer  in  company  called  the  "St  Johns."  At  9.15  P.  M.  we 
discovered  a  Schooner  bearing  N  W  by  W.  We  fired  our  forward 
Rifle  at  her  to  heave  to.  At  9.30  we  slipped  our  chain  and  seing  her 
still  standing  out^  we  fired  again  at  her,  upon  which  she  hove  to  and 
showed  a  light.  We  then  lowered  a  boat  and  sent  an  Oflicer  on  board, 
the  Prize  which  proved  to  be  the  "Major  E.  Willis"  from  Charleston 
bound  to  St  Johns  N.  B.  with  163  bales  of  cotton  on  board. 

April  1 6th  '63"  British  Frigate  "Rinaldo"  arrived  and  An- 
chored near  the  Flag  Ship.  She  fired  a  salute  of  9  guns  and  sent  a 
boat  into  Charleston,  in  the  Afternoon  her  boat  returned  again. 

April  1 8th  '63  At  1.15  A.  M.  Saw  a  strange  boat  approaching 
the  ship.  Sentry  hailed  them  and  ordered  them  to  stop  which  they 
did.  in  Answer  to  who  they  were  and  what  they  wanted,  they  said 
they  were  Contrabands  and  wanted  to  come  aboard,  they  then 
appeared  to  get  frightned  and  pulled  away  from  the  ship.  We  called 
away  our  4th  Cutter  and  sent  them  in  pursuit  but  failed  to  find  the 
black  rascals.  At  9  P.  M.  a  Strange  Str  reported  bearing  £  N  £.  At 
9.  30  fired  a  gun  and  brought  her  to  which  proved  to  be  the  U.  S. 
Transport  "C.  W.  Thomas"  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Port  Royal 
with  Gen*  Seymour  on  board. 

April  20th  '63  Mr  Frost  one  of  our  Masters  Mates  went  on 
board  the  Prize  with  a  few  of  our  men  to  take  our  Prize  to  Boston. 
One  of  the  Rebel  Batteries  and  the  Gunboat  "Paul  Jones"  exchanged 
a  few  shots.  The  rebels  fired,  one  that  exploded  right  over  her  and 
the  "Paul  Jones"  was  signalized  to  withdrew. 

April  2 1st  '63  A  two  masted  Steamer  came  down  Charleston 
barber  and  anchored  close  to  Sumter. 

April  22d  '63  At  6.1 5  P.  M.  we  discovered  a  suspicious  looking 
sail  outside.  At  7.20  we  got  underway  and  gave  chase.  At  9.30  we 
spoke  the  stranger  which  proved  to  be  a  Schooner  from  Philadelphia 
to  Port  Royal  with  a  cargo  of  coal. 

April  28^  '63  Gett  underway  at  an  early  hour  and  run  down 
to  Port  Royal. 

April  30^  '63  All  hands  called  at  an  early  hour.  I  with  a  num- 
ber of  others  went  ashore  till  sundown,  at  Hilton  Head,  where  we 
spent  a  pleasant  day  I  got  my  Picture  taken  and  sent  it  home  to  C. 

IS  Menrine  himself  made  the  entries  in  this  way,  with  April  i6  and  April  i8  following 
April  17  and  April  19. 
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We  came  on  board  about  7.30  in  the  evening.  The  Band  playing  on 
the  Quarter  Deck. 

May  !•'  '63  Took  Barque  "Annie  C.  Norton"  alongside  and 
began  Coaling  Ship.  At  9  P.M.  to  night  a  tug  came  alongside  and  we 
received  from  her  one  Nine  in  Broadside  Gun  and  a  hundred  pound 
Rifle.  On  account  of  it  being  so  rough  alongside  the  Tug's  wheel 
house  was  all  tore  to  peices.  We  lay  in  Port  Royal  taking  in  Coal  &  co 
untill 

May  7^  '63  Get  underway  at  6.  A.M.  and  start  for  Charleston 
again.  At  3.30  P.M.  spoke  the  brig  "Martin"  fix)m  Port  Royal  for 
Stono  Inlet  with  coal.  Arrived  off  Charleston  and  took  our  old  station 
at  4.30  P.M. 

May  i^  '63  A  splendid  Steamer  called  the  "Cherokee"  was 
captured  by  the  Canandaigua  last  nighc. 

May  10'*'  '63  An  French  Sloop  of  war  came  in  from  the  East- 
ward to  day. 

May  14^  '63  We  fired  a  salute  of  13  guns  to  the  French  Ad- 
miral. 

May  16^  '63  At  4.30  A.M.  Saw  a  strange  sail  to  S^  &  E**. 
slipped  our  cable  and  gave  chase  hove  her  to  and  sent  an  officer  on 
board  the  Prize,  she  proved  to  be  the  Sloop  "Charles  Rotereau"  from 
Charleston  bound  to  Nassau  with  12  bales  of  Cotton  and  8  bbls  of 
pitch  on  board.  The  "Canandaigua"  caught  the  Sloop  "Secesh"  also. 

May  19^  '63  At  1 1  P.M.  saw  a  Str  running  out.  Slipped  cable, 
fired  rockets,  and  gave  chase  but  owing  to  the  darkness  we  missed 
no  doubt  a  very  valuable  prise. 

June  11^**  '63  A  beautifull  day.  A  fine  side  wheel  Steamer 
originally  known  as  the  notorious  Blockade  Runner  "Herald"  was 
ran  ashore  and  destroyed  by  her  crew. 

June  16^^  Sent  out  our  boats  to  fire  at  a  target  with  howitzers. 
Boats  returned  In  hoisting  up  the  2**  Launch,  the  bolts  to  the  outer 
guy  of  the  after  davit  drew  out,  the  boat  came  inboard  on  the  hurri- 
cane deck  Smashed  the  iron  railing  and  skylight  and  injured  four 
men  very  badly. 

June  17^  '63  At  9.30  P.M.  Saw  a  Schooner  bearing  E  S  E. 
fired  two  howitzers  at  her,  she  not  showing  a  light,  slipped  our  chain 
and  went  in  chase  of  her.  We  then  fired  a  howitzers  and  ten  shots 
from  the  forward  rifle  at  her  before  she  hove  to  and  showed  a  light. 
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Boarded  her  and  brought  the  Captain  with  his  papers  aboard.  She 
proved  to  be  the  **William  Spriggs"  from  Phila  for  Port  Royal  with 
coal  for  the  Squadron.  At  midnight  sent  the  Captain  with  his  papers 
on  board  his  vessel  with  permission  to  fill  away  and  stand  on  his 
Course  again. 

June  18^  '63  Flag  Ship  made  signal  to  us  that  the  Rebel  Ram 
"Atlanta"  was  Captured  by  the  Monitor  "Weehauken." 

June  19^  '63  At  2.30  P.M.  we  got  underway  and  stood  out  to 
sea,  to  bury  one  of  our  Shipmates  who  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  the 
Launch.  At  3.30  "All  hands  were  called  to  bury  the  dead"  Capt 
Steedman  read  the  funeral  service  and  the  body  of  our  lamented 
Shipmate  Richard  Carroll  was  launched  into  the  deep  blue  sea. 

June  21*^  '63  All  hands  dressed  in  white.  A  heavy  squall  came 
up  this  afternoon  of  wind  and  rain.  The  Foresail  got  adrift  and  we 
thought  it  would  blow  in  ribbons,  but  after  a  hand  got  it  was  furled 
again 

June  23^  '63  Crew  exercised  in  making,  taking  in,  reefing  and 
furling  sails,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  officers 

July  2^  63  We  have  a  target  practice  with  Broadside  guns.  A 
Flour  bbl  at  a  distance  of  2100  yards  which  was  struck  several  times. 

July  8^  63  We  get  orders  for  to  have  all  of  our  Boats  fully 
armed  and  equipped  at  any  moment  to  be  ready  for  an  expedition. 

July  9^**  '63  The  moni  tors  arrived  and  lay  oflF  the  bar  during  the 
day,  while  the  Tug  "Dandeline"  was  taking  soundings  preparatory 
to  the  attack,  which  was  dicided  to  come  off  the  following  day.  The 
monitors  cross  the  bar  again  at  daylight.  The  boats  make  another 
attempt  "to  enter  Stono  Inlet""  in  which  they  are  successfull.  Our 
boats  left  the  ship  about  9  P.M.  and  were  towed  in  by  the  Tug 
"Dandeline" 

July  10^  '63  The  monitors  cross  the  bar  at  the  appointed  time 
and  wait  till  the  shore  batteries  have  routed  out  the  rebels  fix)m  their 
first  position,  which  they  did  in  splendid  style,  firing  in  rapid  succes- 
aon  from  5  A.M.  till  6  P.M.  and  in  the  mean  time  our  littie  monitors 
were  not  idle.  But  running  along  the  shore  fore  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  enemies  fire  in  which  they  succeeded,  thereby  finding  out  the 
different  Batteries,  many  of  which  were  not  known  to  our  Fleet.  At 
6  A.M.  we  could  say  the  ball  was  fairly  opened.  After  the  first  water 

14  Aboot  15  miles  SE  of  the  entrance  to  Charleston  Harbor. 
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battery  was  silenced  our  Troops  began  to  cross  the  inlet  fix)m  Folly" 
to  Morris  island,  which  feat  they  accomplished  without  resistance 
only  getting  one  or  two  volleys  from  the  enemy,  causing  but  little  or 
no  damage.  After  they  crossed  they  proceeded  up  the  beach  under 
cover  of  the  monitors.  The  rebels  flee  at  their  approach  not  contesting 
an  inch  but  leaving  everything,  and  make  for  WagneH*  and  Cum- 
mings  point  under  a  continued  fire  from  our  monitors.  Our  troops  lay 
under  the  protection  of  our  Gunboats  all  day,  while  the  Monitors 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  Wagner  and  battery  Gregg  during  the 
day.  The  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  rebels  is  not  known,  but 
their  loss  must  be  severe,  for  our  monitors  kept  up  a  continued  fire 
of  grape  and  canister  during  their  retreat  across  Morris  Island.  Our 
monitors  during  the  day  up  to  6.  P.M.  were  uninjured,  although  they 
had  been  struck  a  number  of  times.  In  the  evening  our  boats  returned 
to  the  ship.  The  men  bringing  with  them  all  kinds  of  trophies.  Some 
with  muskets.  Others  with  Swords,  love  letters,  canteens  and  even 
hats  shoes  and  clothing  which  they  took  from  the  rebels.  Our  victory 
from  Folly  island  to  Fort  Wagner  was  complete,  Loosing  very  few 
though  the  shells  flew  thick  and  fast,  during  the  landing  of  the 
troops  three  Sailors  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  that  bdng 
the  only  loss  sustained  by  the  fleet 

July  11^  63  The  day  is  beautiful,  the  sun  shining  down  opon 
the  field  of  carnage.  At  early  dawn  the  monitors  could  be  seen  receiv- 
ing their  compliment  of  Anununition  from  the  Store  Ship,  which  had 
been  towed  in  during  the  night.  While  this  was  going  on  a  Chanel 
was  discovered,  having  a  good  depth  of  water,  and  the  Boats  were 
actively  laying  buoys  in  it.  The  fight  was  commenced  again  about 
8.  A.M.  though  occasional  shots  have  been  fired  by  the  enemy  since 
daylight.  Firing  all  day  by  the  monitors  and  Gunboats  which  was  all 
directed  against  Fort  Wagner,  which  showed  a  strong  resistance.  An 
occasional  discharge  from  Sumter  greets  the  assailing  Fleet,  but  is 
not  noticed,  her  fire  falling  short.  This  Afternoon  Several  wounded 
men  came  onboard  from  the  monitor  "Catskill,"  they  state  that  the 
monitors  are  in  good  fighting  trim  and  can  stand  the  fire  directed 

15  Folly  Island  and  Morris  Island,  near  Legareville,  S.  C.  Tlus  was  a  flanking  attempt  by 
the  Anny  to  take  Charleston  from  the  SE  and  avoid  the  harbor  forts. 

16  Fort  Wagner.  This  was  taken  by  the  Union  Army  September  6, 1863.  As  it  could  not  be 
captured  by  direct  assault,  a  regular  siege  operation  was  made.  The  Ginfedermtes  abandoned 
the  fort  just  before  the  final  bombardment. 
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opon  them.  The  "Flag"  one  of  our  gunboats  has  gone  to  Port  Royal 
and  it  is  supposed  she  has  gone  after  everything  that  will  help  to 
subdue  this  stronghold  of  Secession.  Our  men  succeeded  in  storming 
Fort  Wagner  last  night  but  were  all  driven  out  this  morning.  This 
evening  another  monitor  arrived  also  a  Prize  Steamer  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  "Memphis"  while  attempting  to  run  in  to  Charles- 
ton. She  was  loaded  with  Cotton  and  turpentine. 

July  li'*'  '63  At  daybreak  the  monitors  were  lying  out  of  reach 
of  the  Batteries.  We  got  underway  and  went  over  to  the  Flag  Ship 
"Ironsides,"  The  U.S.  Frigate  "Wabash"  arrived  at  8.  A.M  and 
anchored  near  the  Flag  Ship.  Our  boats  busy  engaged  planting  Buoys 
in  the  Channel.  The  fight  is  again  resumed  by  the  Gunboats,  The 
Monitors  keeping  off.  At  noon  there  was  four  gunboats  engaged  and 
from  appearances  the  forts  are  injured  to  a  considerable  extent,  they 
only  firing  at  long  intervals  and  then  with  only  three  guns.  The  day 
is  beautiful  and  our  view  uninterrupted,  the  smoke  clearing  away 
rapidly.  Some  splendid  shots  were  made  this  afternoon  by  our  Gun- 
boats, most  of  them  striking  in  one  place  around  the  Flag  Staff  of 
Wagner  About  3.  P.M.  they  drew  off.  The  monitors  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  fight  during  the  day.  More  troops  have  been  landing  and 
can  easily  be  seen  from  our  ship.  Cap^  Steedman  left  us  to  go  on  a 
furlough  home  for  the  short  period  of  thirty  days.  May  success 
follow  him. 

July  13'*'  63  Our  monitors  again  opens  a  most  deadly  fire  opon 
the  rebels.  Our  Marines  getting  ready  to  leave  the  ship  to  go  aboard 
the  "Wabash"  Bluejackets  takes  their  place  on  post  on  board  with 
Cutlasses.  Our  boats  preparing  to  leave  the  ship,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  to  take  part  in  storming  the  rebel  batteries.  At  noon  all 
quiet  along  the  lines,  At  2.  P.M.  The  men  picked  out  to  take  part  in 
the  Expedition  are  mustered  aft  on  the  Quarter  Deck,  which  con- 
sbted  of  the  following.  The  i*S  2°^,  3**  and  4^  Cutters  and  the  Whale 
Boat  with  picked  crews  Also  the  2°^  Launch,  they  are  ordered  to 
wear  white  badges  on  the  right  Arm  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  leave  the  ship  at  any  moment. 

July  14'*'  63  The  weather  is  anything  but  favorable  for  landing 
in  small  boats,  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  Expedition  will  have 
to  be  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  weather.  No  firing  as  yet  from 
either  side.  A  very  large  fire  was  seen  in  the  City  last  night. 
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July  1 5^**  63  No  firing  from  either  fleet  or  land  and  silence  pre- 
vails once  more.  The  Monitors  cross  the  bar  in  the  morning.  We  are 
sent  down  to  Port  Royal  for  the  Monitor  "Patapsco/*  We  arrived  in 
the  harber,  and  got  her  in  tow  and  arrived  off  Charleston  on  the 

July  16^  63  Some  slight  firing  on  Wagner  by  our  monitors. 
The  "Ironsides"  receiving  sand  on  board.*'  A  heavy  rain  during  the 
night. 

July  17^  '63  Our  marines  returned  fix)m  the  **Wabash/'  and 
they  receive  four  days  rations  ready  to  land  this  evening.  A  Draft  is 
made  for  the  monitor  "Nahant"  now  lying  in  (Warsaw  Sound)  of 
Sailors  and  Firemen.  The  Launches  are  ordered  away,  armed  and 
equipped.  Everything  indicating  a  General  Attack  to  morrow. 
Another  draft  is  also  made  for  the  "Pawnee." 

July  18^  '63  Our  boats  returned  to  the  ship  from  the  expedi- 
tion. After  undei^ing  the  most  severe  exposure.  They  were  not  only 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Enemy  but  the  elements  of  Heaven  seemed 
arrayed  against  them.  But  amid  it  all  their  souls  were  undaunted  and 
despair  was  a  stranger  to  to  [sic]  them.  In  a  word  they  knew  no  fear, 
but  toiled  on  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  men  that  volunteered 
for  the  "Nahant"  leave  us  to  join  her.  A  heavy  thunder  prevailed 
during  the  night.  The  lightning  struck  the  ship  but  doing  no  damage. 
At  noon  the  weather  being  favorable  the  Ironclads  steamed  m 
towards  Wagner,  and  when  within  rang  [sic]  the  Fort  opened  fire. 
The  "Catskill"  being  ahead,  she  received  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  "Ironsides"  comes  nobly  up  and  released  her  from 
her  situation.  She  taking  a  commd.g  position  in  front  of  the  Fort  and 
opened  upon  it  with  shell  and  judging  from  appearances  she  did 
terrible  execution.  Up  to  4  P.M.  the  battle  rages  furiously.  The  rebels 
contend  with  it  truly  heroic.  The  "Catskill"  withdrew,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  her  men  a  little  air.  Our  shore  batteries  have 
rendered  valluable  assistance  to  day,  taking  the  Enemy  by  surprise, 
They  not  aware  that  our  troops  were  in  such  a  close  proximity,  more 
especially  in  positions.  So  much  for  the  perseverance  of  General 
Gillmore."  At  5.  P.M.  the  battle  is  still  going  on  and  no  signs  of  the 

17  Before  action  it  was  customary  to  fill  sandbags,  which  were  piled  as  a  bulwark  on  deck 
and  at  vital  spots. 

18  Major  General  Quincy  Adams  Gillmore,  who  commanded  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  in 
operations  conducted  by  the  Union  Army  around  Charleston. 
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rebels  evacuating  their  stronghold.  It  is  the  opinion  that  Wagner 
will  be  a  more  serious  obstacle  than  Sumter  with  her  grim  and  lofty 
walls.  The  flag  was  shot  away  on  Wagner  to  day  but  again  replaced. 
Battery  Bee  and  Gregg  are  lending  a  helping  hand  to  Wagner.  At 
6.30.  P.M.  the  fire  from  Wagner  has  slackened  considerably  and  the 
Fleet  seems  to  take  advantage  of  the  lull  by  throwing  shells  at  a 
fearfiiU  rate.  But  Sumter  is  not  idle  she  being  unable  to  use  her 
Broad^de  guns,  amuses  herself  by  working  a  mortar  at  long  intervals, 
which  is  not  heeded  by  the  Ironclads.  Our  Picket  boats  leave  the  ship 
this  evening.  Heavy  firing  untill  a  late  hour  by  our  Fleet  which  is 
only  responded  to  occasionly  by  the  Fort,  leaving  the  impression 
that  it  is  considerably  weakened.  It  is  surprising  that  it  has  returned 
fire  up  to  this  late  hour,  considering  the  means  employed  for  its 
destruction.  Such  array  of  Battle  Ships  the  world  never  saw,  and  it 
will  not  fail  to  impress  opon  the  Frenchman  that  is  lying  here  and 
watching  the  movements.  They  can  now  see  for  themselves  our 
Superiority  over  their  Ironclads.  A  splendid  day. 

July  19^  '63  The  atmosphere  very  heavy.  Raining  slightly  at 
times.  At  daylight  our  Monitors  can  be  seen  laying  within  easy 
range.  Our  Launches  return,  bringing  with  them  the  disheartning 
report  of  another  failure  in  attempting  to  storm  Wagner  last  night. 
The  night  was  everything  that  could  be  desired,  combined  with  the 
days  attack.  We  are  certain  of  success  in  the  undertaking,  but  the 
Battle  is  not  always  with  the  strong  as  was  proven  in  this  case. 
Troops  are  plenty  enough  but  the  position  of  the  Fort  is  so  that  it  can 
challenge  our  forces.  It  is  a  Gibralter  itself.  Something  must  be  done 
or  tried  or  its  capture  will  date  far  in  the  future.  There  is  another 
Draft  of  men  made  out  this  morning  but  for  what  purpose  it  is  not 
known.  Reports  have  reached  us  to  the  Affect  that  in  storming  the 
Rebels  works  last  night  we  lost  some  of  our  men.  At  noon  all  quiet 
allong  the  line,  all  activity  is  being  displayed  among  our  Ordnance 
Vessels.  At  6  P.M.  Silence  reigns.  The  Sabbath  to  day  has  been 
respected  by  both  parties  in  rega»-ds  to  fighting. 

July  20^  '63  This  morning  a  very  large  Steamer  can  be  seen 
lying  off  Moultrie  point,  and  lare  [large  ?]  volumes  of  smoke  issuing 
from  her.  Supposed  to  been  a  Blockade  Runner,  and  a  large  fire  was 
also  seen  on  Morris  Island  during  the  night  and  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  Steamer,  and  it  is  supposed  she  was  fired  by  her  Crew,  As  a 
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Steamer  ran  in,  though  hotly  pursued  by  the  '^Canandaigua,"  At 
noon  two  monitors  steamed  up  to  Wagner  and  exchanged  a  few  shots, 
it  replying  slowly.  It  dther  being  crippled  or  withholding  its  fire  dD 
a  better  opportunity.  At  2.30  P.M.  the  "Ironsides"  moved  slowly 
up  and  took  her  old  position  in  company  with  the  monitors  and  com- 
menced firing.  Battery  Gregg  and  B  opens  again  this  afternoon,  at 
5.  P.M.  the  firing  is  briskly  kept  up  by  the  "Ironsides,"  and  weU  has 
she  shown  herself.  The  Philadelphians  are  deserving  of  great  praise 
in  her  construction.  This  afternoon  Sam^  Rodgers  a  mesmate  of 
mine  met  with  quite  a  painful  accident  while  carelessly  handling  a 
revolver,  it  exploding  and  the  ball  taking  effect  in  the  left  hand.  Tliis 
evening  the  Fleet  withdrew.  Launches  go  on  Picket  duty. 

July  21*'  '63  From  midnight  to  4  A.M.  firing  was  heard  at 
intervals.  The  Launches  return  from  Picket  duty  and  fix)m  their 
statement  they  were  not  idle.  The  i**  Launch  with  the  Captain  of  the 
"Nantucket"  went  up  the  harber  as  far  as  the  wrecked  Steamer.  The 
2°^  picked  up  a  small  boat  adrift.  The  men  have  worked  faithfully 
and  willingly  in  their  arduous  task  of  guarding  the  coast  on  Pidcet 
duty.  Although  the  same  energy  does  not  manifest  itself  among 
seamen,  as  it  did  before  the  Whiskey  Ration  was  stopped!  If  you 
want  a  Sailor  to  work  give  him  his  whiskey  and  he  is  true  to  the 
letter.  At  noon  the  shore  batteries  and  the  Gunboats  opened  fire  on 
Wagner,  The  latter  replying  slowly.  Some  splendid  shots  were  made 
by  the  shore  batteries  Landing  them  exactly  on  the  fort,  and  in 
bursting  would  fill  the  air  with  dust  and  smoke,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  distinguished  for  a  few  minutes.  This  evening  we  got  underway 
and  start  for  Port  Royal,  leaving  our  Launches  behind. 

July  22'"*  '63  We  arrive  off  the  Lightship  at  6.  A.M.  and  was 
detained  untill  after  7  A.M.  in  waiting  for  a  Pilot.  We  entered  the 
harbor  and  came  to  Anchor  close  to  Hilton  Head,  almost  within  a 
stones  throw  of  the  shore,  opposite  Nigger  town.  A  heavy  thunder 
storm  prevailed  at  6.  P.M.  and  the  lightning  was  very  severe.  One  of 
our  men  was  left  on  shore  drunk.  Was  detained  by  the  Provost 
Guard,  Lieu'  Williams  being  willing  after  hearing  the  case  to  let  him 
abide  undll  morning. 

July  23**  '63  All  hands  called  at  daylight  and  after  hanunocks 
was  stowed  we  made  preparations  for  coaling  ship.  At  8.  A.M.  a 
lighter  came  off  and  we  commence  coaling  by  watches,  the  Port 
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watch  having  the  first  round.  At  4.  P.M.  we  had  took  in  Sixty  tons. 
But  on  account  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  coming  up,  delayed  us  for 
nearly  two  hours. 

July  24^  '63  Still  coaling,  having  worked  by  watches  all  night, 
yet  it  only  comes  in  slow.  We  finished  at  4.  P.M.  As  it  is  very  scarce 
here  and  only  a  few  vessels  in  the  harber  and  their  stock  belonging 
to  the  Army  transports.  We  also  took  on  board  three  months  pro- 
visions, causing  many  doubtful  faces  to  be  seen,  in  regards  to  going 
home  soon.  ' 

July  25^  '63  All  hands  called  at  5.  A.M.  and  washed  down 
decks,  they  needing  it  very  much  for  being  smeared  up  with  coal  dust 
and  Molasses.  Rec^.  on  board  Bread  and  Ammunition.  Ship  ready 
for  sea  at  4  P.M.  but  the  orders  were  countermanded.  Experienced 
a  very  heavy  blow  this  morning. 

July  27^  '63  No  news  from  Charleston  yet.  All  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  Arrival  of  the  "Massachusetts."  Several  of  the  liberty 
men  ashore  yet.  Several  vessels  arrived  during  the  day,  also  a  monitor 
in  tow  of  the  "Tonawanda."  A  heavy  shower  towards  evening. 

July  29^  '63  Washed  down  decks,  as  usual.  Some  of  the  liberty 
men  came  on  board  and  were  put  in  the  brig  to  await  a  ''Court 
Martial."  If  poor  Jack  stays  a  day  or  two  over  his  time,  he  is  Court 
Martialed  and  looses  two  or  three  months  pay.  So  much  for  being  a 
Sailor,  Quite  a  fishing  party  left  the  ship  with  the  seine.  A  prize 
steamer  came  in  this  afternoon  and  Anchored. 

July  30^  '63  We  have  a  nice  fish  breakfast  this  morning.  No 
news  from  Charleston  yet.  The  band  practising  for  to  attend  a  funeral 
to  morrow  from  the  U.S.  Steamer  "Mercidita."  Coal  very  scarce,  no 
vessels  coming  in  with  that  Article.  Boy  Yeager  had  a  fit  on  the 
Quarter  deck  this  morning,  but  is  well  now  and  saucy  as  ever.  A  mail 
arrived  in. 

July  31*^  '63  At  9.  A  M  the  band  left  the  ship  to  attend  the 
funeral.  The  body  was  buried  at  Bay  Point.  This  evening  we  got 
underway  and  started  for  Charleston  again. 

August  i"  '63  Arrive  oflF  Charleston  at  6.  A.M.  Wagner  not 
taken  yet.  Our  forces  are  building  a  battery  within  300  yards  of  it. 
The  Steamer  "Adelaide"  with  troops  from  Fortress  Monroe  passed 
this  morning.  Our  Launches  returned  again,  they  bringing  all  kinds 
of  news  with  them.  They  all  seem  glad  to  get  back,  thinking  their  own 
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ship  the  best  yet.  Took  the  2^  Launch  in  board  for  repairs.  Repaired 
and  hoisted  her  out  again.  The  i*^  Launch  left  the  ship  this  evening 
on  Picket  duty. 

August  2****  '63  At  7  A  M.  we  get  orders  from  the  Flag  Ship  to 
take  in  tow  the  "Cimmarone"  and  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal  with  her 
and  return  as  speedy  as  possible.  Some  of  her  machinery  having 
played  out.  We  hauled  her  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots 
and  her  Crew  said  they  never  went  so  fast  before.  At  4  P.m  wc 
arrived  off  the  Lightship  and  came  to  Anchor.  At  1 1  P.M.  we  hear 
the  loud  cry  of  "All  hands  up  Anchor"  Got  underway  and  put  to  sea 
our  destination  being  Charleston  as  usual. 

August  3""  '63  We  arrived  off  Charleston  at  7.  A.M.  Some  of 
our  Volunteers  returned  from  the  "Augusta  Dinsmore"  and  are  glad 
enough  to  get  back  to  our  old  ship  again.  Two  Steamers  with  a  cargo 
of  Sailors,  came  in  this  afternoon.  There  is  some  forty  men  scattered 
among  the  fleet  and  when  our  Launches  crews  are  away,  it  leaves  our 
compliment  of  men  very  small,  barely  sufficient  for  ships  duty,  to 
Get  up  Anchor  etc. 

August  4^  '63  Firing  heard  on  shore  at  daylight,  evidently 
from  the  rebels,  as  the  shells  seem  to  come  from  Cummings  point 
The  men  are  going  to  the  mast  every  day  to  report  their  time  out 
The  "Arago"  came  in  from  New  York  with  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  Also 
a  French  sloop  of  war. 

August  5^  '63  We  hove  to  at  4.  A.M.  and  got  underway  at 
6  AM.  and  took  in  tow  the  monitor  "Montaug"  and  stood  off  for 
Port  Royal  again  Left  our  Launches  at  the  "Canandaigua",  and  wc 
arrive  off  the  Lightship  at  Port  Royal  at  4  P.M.  we  did  not  go  in  the 
harber  but  cast  off  the  monitor  and  "Bout  Ship"  and  ran  to  sea  again 
bound  for  Charleston  again. 

August  6^  '63  Arrive  at  the  Flag  Ship  at  5  this  morning.  The 
Launches  crews  came  back  with  news  of  a  sad  nature,  as  follows,  one 
of  our  officers  name  E.  L.  Haines  took  charge  of  one  of  the 
"Wabash*"  Launches  with  strict  orders  not  to  venture  in  to  far,  and 
in  going  in  approached  one  of  the  rebels  Steamboats  and  fired  his 
howitzer  at  her,  she  then  gave  chase,  running  him  down,  capturing 
him  and  all  his  crew  except  seven  who  jumped  out  of  the  boat  and 
escaped,  but  was  picked  up  by  one  of  our  picket  boats.  Our  Marine 
Guard  were  inspected  by  Major  Reynolds,  on  the  Quarter  deck.  The 
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I**  Cutter  called  away  for  picket  duty  with  a  picked  crew.  Several 
shots  fired  at  Battery  Gregg  by  our  Gunboats  to  let  the  rebs  know 
that  our  anununition  is  not  quite  exhausted  yet  and  they  can  spare 
one  occasionally. 

August  7^  '63  Firing  at  intervals  all  throughout  the  day.  Our 
men  return  from  picket  duty  at  7.  A.M.  A  small  boat  came  out  of 
Charleston  harber  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  was  met  by  the  same  from 
this  ship,  both  boats  met  side  and  side  a  short  distance  from  the  ship 
and  they  both  proceeded  to  the  Flag  ship  *'Canandaigua"  together. 
It  brought  the  cheering  news  of  the  safety  of  Mr.  Haines  and  the  men 
that  was  with  him.  The  Gunboat  '*Ladona"  came  alongside  this 
evening.  Heavy  firing  is  heard  untill  midnight  which  proves  to  be  the 
Rebs  firing  on  our  men  who  are  building  batteries  I  am  one  year  in 
Uncle  Sams  service  to  day. 

August  8^  '63  A  mail  came  in  this  morning,  which  is  greedily 
accepted.  We  get  up  Anchor  at  4  P.M.  again  for  Port  Royal.  The 
Gunboats  engaging  the  Batteries  as  we  leave. 

August  9^  '63  We  arrive  oflF  the  Light  ship  at  4  A.M.  fired  a 
gun  for  a  pilot  but  he  failed  to  come  out,  so  we  proceeded  in  under 
the  pilotage  of  Mr.  Williams  our  i*'  Luff,  and  we  dropped  anchor 
close  to  the  "Vermont"  at  6.  A.M.  A  very  hot  day,  a  large  number 
of  visitors  are  some  of  our  men  who  were  transferred  to  the  monitor 
"Nahant"  and  we  are  all  glad  to  see  our  old  shipmates. 

August  10^  '63  All  hands  called  at  4  A.M.  we  get  underway 
and  proceed  to  an  American  Barque  that  is  ashore  outside  loaded 
with  coal,  we  dropped  Anchor  close  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  coal  out  of  her  as  there  is  none  in  the  harber.  The  one  years  men 
goes  to  mast  to  day  again  with  the  old  cry,  (our  time  is  out)  but  they 
are  handsomely  repulsed  by  Barney  our  i*'  Luff  he  giving  them  a 
broadside  in  plain  english,  telling  them  to  wait  untill  relief  comes 
from  north.  Employed  all  day  coaling  with  our  Launches  which  is  a 
tiresome  job.  The  Carpenter  and  his  gang  on  board  the  Barque  cut- 
ring  away  her  decks  so  we  could  get  at  the  coal. 

August  12^  '63  The  Steamer  "Fulton"  came  in  at  a  late  hour 
last  evening,  the  Str  "Adelaide"  coaling  from  the  wreck  also.  We  get 
up  anchor  at  7  A.M  and  took  in  tow  the  monitor  "Weehauken"  and 
stand  off  towards  Charleston  again.  The  "Flambeau"  and  "Cim- 
marone"  have  one  in  tow  also,  and  we  start  in  company.  We  arrive 
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in  sight  of  the  fleet  at  5.  P.M.  Some  firing  on  shore  when  we  came  in. 
From  8  to  1 2  P.M  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  fire  illuminated  the 
heavens  caused  by  the  bursting  of  mortars. 

August  13^  '63  The  boats  are  called  away  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  fresh  meat  from  the  Transport  "Arkansas."  A  grbat  excite- 
ment prevails  on  board  the  men  are  getting  ready  to  go  on  some  kind 
of  an  Expedition.  I  seen  several  very  long  faces  on,  on  some  of  the 
men  whose  times  of  service  have  expired.  Muttering  curses  not  loud 
but  deep,  on  the  part  they  were  expected  to  act  in  the  drama  En- 
titled, (The  downfall  of  Sumter)  they  expecting  to  go  home  in  the 
first  boat,  which  is  doubtful  now  at  present. 

August  16'''  '63  A  beautiful  day,  dress  all  white.  Evcrythmg 
quiet  to  day,  but  very  heavy  firing  was  heard  between  12  P.M.  and 
4  A.M.  which  was  truly  terrific. 

August  17^  '63  Firing  all  night  by  the  shore  batteries.  At  day- 
light the  "Ironsides"  was  observed  to  be  underway.  At  6.  A.M.  she 
was  as  far  up  as  Wagner  followed  by  the  monitors.  After  the  rebels 
had  fired  several  shots  the  "Ironsides"  commenced  firing  which  was 
truly  terrific,  on  both  sides.  The  fight  lasted  untill  i  P.M.  when  the 
ironclads  hastly  withdrew,  displaying  their  colors  at  half  mast.  The 
shore  batteries  made  some  splendid  shots  at  Sumter  some  of  the 
shells  exploding  right  over  it,  causing  no  doubt  considerable  damage 
among  the  workers  on  the  Parapet.  The  reason  the  fleet  withdrew 
was  that  Cap^  Rodgers"  and  the  Paymaster  of  the  "Catskill"  were 
killed,  they  being  in  the  turret  when  a  shell  come  from  the  enemy 
and  struck  on  top  the  fragments  coming  through  the  bars,  causing 
their  sad  fate. 

August  iS^**  ^63  A  very  cool  morning.  The  "Ironsides"  and 
monitors  close  in  by  Wagner  at  an  early  hour  and  commenced  firing. 
Wagner  replying  very  slowly.  The  shore  Batteries  playing  opon 
Sumter  with  great  accuracy.  One  of  our  men  caught  a  very  large 
Shark  this  morning.  A  very  severe  storm  of  wind  accompanied  with 
rain  has  prevailed  nearly  all  the  afternoon,  thereby  stopping  the  land 
and  naval  opperations  to  day. 

August  19^  '63  A  very  tempestuous  night,  reminding  us  of 
what  is  generaly  seen  on  this  coast  in  the  shape  of  foul  weather.  At 
daylight  the  shore  batteries  again  opened  on  Sumter.  She  did  not 

10  Capt.  George  W.  Rogers. 
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reply,  standing  on  her  dignaty.  The  "Ironsides"  has  been  bombard- 
ing Wagner  alone  as  the  weather  has  been  unfit  for  the  monitors  to 
work  with  advantage.  This  afternoon  the  "Anago"  came  in  bringing 
our  Captain  after  a  leave  of  one  month.  The  weather  is  still  very  bad. 

August  20^  '63  The  old  ocean  is  still  again.  Considerable  firing 
during  the  night.  The  "Ironsides"  has  been  firing  continually  all  this 
afternoon  at  Wagner  and  Gregg.  Wagner  has  not  replied  once  this 
afternoon  and  I  doubt  wether  she  ever  will  at  the  "Ironsides"  think- 
ing perhaps  that  she  is  to  rough  a  knot  to  split.  We  get  up  anchor 
and  wait  for  the  "Catskill"  At  8.30  P.M.  she  came  alongside  of  us, 
we  then  ran  a  hawser  to  her  and  took  her  in  tow  and  at  once  started 
on  our  journey,  our  destination  being  as  usual  to  Port  Royal.  We 
running  slow  during  the  night. 

August  21*'  *63  A  clear  morning,  we  are  close  in  to  the  harbor 
at  daylight.  We  came  to  anchor  close  by  the  US.S.  "Brooklyn"  she 
being  bound  home  after  a  nineteen  months  cruise.  The  one  years  men 
again  at  the  mast,  hearing  that  the  "Brooklyn"  was  going  home  they 
wanted  the  opportimity.  They  succeeded  in  getting  oflF  in  her.  May 
they  all  return  home  safe.  Employed  coaling  ship  all  day  knocked  of 
at  8.  A.M.  Some  of  the  men  drunk. 

August  22^  '63  Coaling  ship  from  lighters  alongside.  All  the 
Marines  lending  a  hand  and  getting  it  in  fast.  Several  swelled  heads 
to  be  seen  around  decks  on  account  of  partaking  too  freely  last  night. 
Quite  a  shower  this  afternoon.  Some  more  men  drunk  to  night. 

August  25^  '63  Holystoned  decks.  Received  on  board  three 
new  boats.  Whale  boat  2°<*  and  3""  Cutters.  Up  anchor  at  12  A.M  and 
put  to  sea,  having  a  fair  wind  we  made  sail,  to  Fore  and  main  top- 
sails. Topsails,  Stay-sail  and  jib,  with  land  tacks  aboard,  we  are 
making  good  time  and  ploughing  the  briny  deep,  and  arrive  off 
Charleston  bar  at  7  P.M.  took  in  and  furled  all  sails,  came  to  anchor 
at  our  old  station  close  by  the  "Wabash."  Heavy  firing  kept  up  all 
night  on  shore. 

August  26^  '63  Holystoned  decks  this  morning.  Lieu'. 
Williams  left  us  to  take  command  of  the  Gunboat  "Wissahickon,"*® 
so  farewell  Barney  may  luck  attend  you  where  you  go.  We  shifted 
our  Anchorage  and  now  have  a  splendid  view  of  Sumter. 

August  27^  '63        A  stormy  morning,  heavy  firing  all  night  by 

90  USS  Wissahickon  was  a  gunboat  built  in  Philadelphia  at  the  yard  of  John  W.  Lynn. 
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the  land  forces.  At  noon  the  wind  died  away.  Slight  firing  during  the 
day.  A  tug  came  alongside  and  we  sent  eight  volunteers  on  board  of 
her  for  special  duty  inside. 

August  28^**  '63  This  morning  holystoned  decks.  Very  little 
firing.  The  fleet  still  idle.  A  tug  came  alongside.  We  put  on  board  of 
her  a  Sheet  Anchor  for  the  "Ironsides"  she  having  one  shot  away,  by 
the  enemy. 

August  29^  ^63  Weigh  anchor  and  go  over  alongside  the 
"Wabash."  Nothing  doing  as  yet  by  the  fleet.  We  are  looking  every 
night  for  a  general  attack  both  by  land  and  sea.  August  31'^  This 
afternoon  the  monitors  went  in  behind  Sumter  and  were  fired  into 
strongly  by  Moultrie  and  Johnson,  but  the  little  fellers  heeded  it  not, 
took  their  survey  and  came  out  none  the  worse  of  their  hammering, 
the  Rebs  must  be  satisfied  by  this  time  that  they  are  hard  nuts. 

September  2"**  '63  Weather  pleasant.  No  news  from  over  the 
bar.  We  received  the  sad  news  of  the  Captain  of  the  monitor  "Wee- 
hauken"  getting  his  leg  broke  by  the  head  of  a  bolt  driven  in,  in  the 
last  attack.  There  has  been  a  young  man  keeping  the  Ships  Log  for 
the  Sailing  M'  [master]  his  time  having  expired,  leaving  him  to  do 
it  himself.  So  he  asked  me  if  I  could  Read  and  write,  and  I  told  him 
yes.  I  showed  him  my  handwriting  and  he  said  I  would  do,  so  he  set 
me  to  work  at  it.  May  success  follow  me. 

September  3**.  ^63  A  Steamer  came  alongside  with  ice  for  us, 
and  putting  larges  pieces  in  the  "Scutle  Butt"  we  have  cool  drinks 
throught  the  day.  The  monitors  having  been  lying  opposite  Wagner 
all  day  unmolested.  This  evening  our  batteries  are  throwing  shells 
at  a  rapid  rate,  the  explosion  of  them  being  distinctly  visible.  Sent 
Eighteen  volunteers  inside  for  special  duty.  Wrote  the  Log. 

September  4^  63  Severe  firing  heard  early  in  the  night.  The 
usual  routine  of  work  this  morning  Holystone  Decks.  This  afternoon 
several  sick  men  came  on  board  from  the  ironclads.  Things  pretty 
quiet  on  shore  Gillmore  actively  engaged  in  erecting  a  battery  dose 
by  Wagner  and  in  such  a  position  so  as  to  render  it  useless  to  the 
Rebs  and  harmless  to  us.  Wrote  the  Ships  Log. 

September  5***  63  A  very  pleasant  day  and  the  Ironsides  is 
taking  the  advantage  of  it,  taking  her  old  position  opposite  Wagner, 
and  began  pouring  in  shell  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  with  deadly  effects. 
The  view  is  splendid  the  Atmosphere  being  so  very  clear.  The  Iron- 
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sides  continues  firing  untill  4  P.M.  At  8  P.M.  a  tug  came  alongside 
of  us  with  orders  for  us  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal  without  a  moments 
delay,  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  known  to  us.  We  got  underway 
immediately,  and  after  the  Anchor  was  fished.  Edmund  Buck  a  sea- 
men belong  to  Phila  who  had  been  on  the  stock  of  the  Anchor  for 
that  purpose  and  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  coming  inboard  when  the 
Ring  stopper  parted  and  is  supposed  to  have  struck  him,  he  going 
overboard  and  sinking  beneath  the  surface  never  to  rise  again,  and 
we  going  at  fast  speed  at  the  time,  he  was  no  doubt  struck  by  the 
wheel  causing  instant  death,  as  he  was  not  seen  after  he  fell.  The 
Elngines  were  immediately  stopped,  and  a  boat  lowered,  and  manned 
and  went  in  search  of  him,  but  searched  in  vain  for  him.  The  boat 
returned,  hoisted  her  up  and  we  proceeded  on  our  course,  leaving 
behind  our  much  liked  Shipmate  The  reader  can  doubtless  imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  crew  to  night.  Hoping  he  has  gone  to  a  better 
world,  where  troubles  are  at  an  end. 

September  6^  63  We  arrived  in  the  harber  of  Port  Royal  at 
9.  A.M.  and  dropped  Anchor  close  to  the  rebel  Ram  "Atlanta,**  Drew 
charges  from  the  guns  and  loaded  with  saluting  charges.  We  under- 
stand our  errand  here  was  to  take  Sec'y  Stanton,  to  Charleston  but 
we  are  disappointed,  he  not  arriving  as  was  expected.*^  We  get  under- 
way again  and  start  for  Charleston  once  more.  Wrote  the  Ships  Log. 

September  7^  63  We  reached  the  Flag  ship  off  Charleston  at 
6.  A.M.  a!nd  was  greeted  with  the  cheering  news  that  Wagner  was 
ours  together  with  battery  Gregg  and  Cumings  point.  The  Ironsides 
has  been  lying  off  Wagner  all  day.  Moultrie  has  been  firing  rapidly 
throughout  the  day  at  our  troops  The  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  gaily 
over  Wagner  in  place  of  the  rebel  rag  that  has  formally  flew  there. 
Two  of  the  monitors  went  up  above  Cummings  point  to  some 
observations.  Wrote  the  Ships  log. 

September  8^^  '63  The  iron  fleet  moved  up  and  opened  a 
steady  fire  opon  Fort  Moultrie.  A  shell  from  the  "Weehauken" 
exploding  over  one  of  her  magazines  which  told  the  tale  of  sorrow.  At 
1 1  A.M.  the  ball  fairly  opened  and  such  firing  was  never  heard  before 
by  mortal  ears.  The  Air  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  noises  and  the  sea 

^  Stanton's  comings  and  goings  were  rather  unpredictable.  His  failure  to  appear  might 
hxrt  been  due  to  the  effect  of  the  Draft  Riots  in  New  York  which  were  still  having  their 
repercussions  at  this  time. 
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fairly  quaked  beneath  the  thunder  of  shot  and  shell,  and  the  scene 
is  magnificant.  The  ironclads  are  formed  in  a  cresent  thereby  making 
their  fire  a  cross  one.  This  Afternoon  thirty  blue  Jackets  and  twenty 
marines  volunteered  to  engage  in  an  Expedition  to  put  the  old  flag 
on  Sumter  to  night  to  be  led  by  E.  P.  Williams  in  person,  they  leave 
the  ship  to  night.  Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

September  9^  '63  Our  crew  were  anxiously  watching  every 
movement  around  Sumter  last  night.  At  i.  A.M.  this  morning  the 
fire  of  small  arms  was  distinctly  visible.  But  at  daylight  the  rebel  flag 
was  still  flying  from  Sumter,  and  our  little  party  of  heroes  met  with 
a  very  sad  disaster.  The  4***  Cutters  crew  have  all  been  lost  or  taken 
prisoners,  as  none  of  them  have  turned  up,  all  missing  Boat  and  all 
which  are  supposed  to  fell  in  the  rebs  hands.  Instead  of  our  little 
troupe  finding  it  evacuated  they  found  a  regiment  of  soldiers  await- 
ing them.  The  Sentry  on  the  fort  hailed  them  but  received  no  answer, 
he  then  rousing  the  rest  which  poured  in  volley  after  volley  upon  our 
boats,  they  being  then  right  under  the  very  walls  of  Sumter.  Gunners 
Mate,  John  Sargent  was  brought  aboard  dead,  having  been  pierced 
through  the  neck  by  a  minnie  ball.  Corporal  Hennis  mortally 
wounded.  Private  of  Marines  Jno  Havelan  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
seriously  and  several  others  more  or  less  hurt.  This  forenoon  Captain 
Steedman  has  gone  inside  to  gather  information  respecting  our 
Oflicers  and  men  that  are  missing.  He  brought  us  word  that  most 
of  them  are  Prisoner  in  Fort  Sumter,  which  is  a  source  of  comfort 
to  us,  yet  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  many  of  their  fates.  Wrote 
the  log. 

.  September  10^  '63  We  hove  short  at  6.  A  M  an  lay  to  for  the 
monitor  "Patapsco"  we  going  to  tow  her  to  Port  Royal.  At  7.  A.M 
she  came  alongside  in  a  disabled  condition  also  with  loss  of  her 
Smoke  stack.  We  at  once  ran  a  hawser  to  her  and  proceed  on  our 
course,  and  arrived  in  Port  Royal  harber  at  6  P.M,  we  then  cast  off 
the  monitor  and  Anchored.  We  then  made  preparations  for  the 
burial  of  Sargent,  he  was  taken  ashore  at  7.  P.M.  and  interred  at 
Bay  Point  in  the  Sailors  burial  ground,  it  being  a  very  picturesque 
and  romantic  spot.  Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

September  11^  '63  All  hands  called  at  4.  A.M.  and  make 
preparations  for  coaling.  At  7  A.M  we  took  a  Schooner  alongside  and 
commence  coaling  The  Painter  busy  engaged  marking  Sargents  head 
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board.  This  afternoon  the  Gunner,  with  others  go  ashore  to  erect  it 
over  his  remains.  We  finished  coaling  at  1 1 .30  to  night. 

September  12*^  ^63  All  hands  called  at  an  early  hour  and 
Holystoned  decks.  There  is  various  rumors  afloat  that  we  are  going 
to  tow  the  "Atlanta"  north  but  what  it  is  time  alone  will  tell.  We 
get  underway  at  noon  and  take  in  tow  an  Ordinance  Schooner  and 
make  our  way  towards  Charleston  again. 

September  i6th  '63  At  6  A.  M.  we  again  get  underway  and 
proceed  on  our  course  with  the  Schooners  in  tow.  Raining  all  the 
morning  and  a  heavy  swell  on  causing  the  ship  to  roll  heavy,  we 
arrived  off  Charleston  at  5.30  P.  M  cast  off  the  schooners  and  came 
to  in  our  old  position.  A  very  heavy  rain  with  high  winds  during  the 
night.  Wrote  the  Log. 

September  17th  '63  Still  blowing  hard  from  the  S  E.  Josiah  T. 
Hughes  a  marine  died  of  dysentery  at  7.  30  A.  M.  At  8.  A.  M.  we 
slipped  our  cable  and  put  to  sea,  not  being  able  to  ride  to  an  Anchor 
on  account  of  such  a  hard  wind  and  heavy  sea,  and  the  rain  coming 
down  in  torrents.  At  3.30  P.  M  we  buried  our  beloved  shipmate,  we 
are  now  riding  out  the  sea  which  is  runriing  very  high.  Enough  water 
on  the  berth  deck  to  sail  a  Seventy  four  gun  Frigate.  At  4  P.  M.  we 
saw  a  U  S.  Gunboat  crossing  our  bow  and  riding  the  waves  like  a 
duck  on  the  water.  This  afternoon  we  carried  away  our  fore  and  main 
topsail  runners.  But  fortunately  without  doing  any  damage.  The 
Boatswains  gang  busy  employed  fitting  new  ones.  A  very  disagree- 
able night.  At  10  P.  M  the  wind  lulled  considerably.  Wrote  the  ships 
log. 

September  1 8  th  '63  A  beautiful  morning  broke  over  us  after 
the  severe  storm,  and  we  feel  like  ourselves  once  more.  We  came 
inside  of  the  Blockade  at  6  A.  M.  and  went  to  our  old  station  and 
picked  up  our  Anchor.  The  sea  is  calm  leaving  no  traces  on  its  bosom 
of  the  Anger  it  was  in  a  few  hours  since.  Lieu^  Higginson  left  us  this 
afternoon  to  join  the  "Housatonic.""  The  cheering  news  came  on 
board  that  we  are  ordered  home,  and  we  are  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  taking  the  Rebel  Ram 
"Atlanta"  in  tow.  Nothing  can  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  men  but 
'*going  home**  and  a  smile  meets  you  at  every  turn,  there  is  magic 
in  the  word,  "Home."  At  6  P.  M  we  get  underway  and  start  for 

*s  Probably  Francis  J.  Higginson,  Naval  Academy  1861 ;  later  Rear  AdmiraL 
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Port  Royal  with  the  gentle  rays  of  a  soft  moon  gently  falling  opon  us. 
Wrote  the  ships  log. 

September  19th  '63  A  coll  [sic]  morning  making  us  think  of  our 
Pea  Jackets.  We  entered  the  harbor  and  came  to  Anchor  at  8  A.  M. 
A  lighter  came  alongside  with  Stores.  Corporal  Hennis  died  this 
morning  and  was  buried  this  afternoon.  He  was  much  beloved  by  all 
the  crew,  the  Lighter  hauled  off  at  6.  P.  M.  there  was  plenty  of 
whiskey  about  judging  from  appearances  and  especially  Tom  Foley 
the  Cooper  it  worked  on  him  so  hard  that  he  came  very  near  taking 
possession  of  the  ship.  He  imagined  that  he  was  the  Rear  Admiral 
himself  going  about  striking  whom  he  saw  fit.  He  finaly  wound  up 
at  the  mast  and  then  followed  the  brig  (what  a  fall)  then  he  made  the 
night  hideous  with  his  loud  cries  for  Mother  and  singing  that  touching 
poem  **Old  Santee**  he  was  so  full  of  harmony  that  the  gag  had  to  be 
brought  into  requisition  which  in  a  measure  altered  his  tune  and 
voice.  Wrote  the  log. 

September  20th  %2  ^  beautiful  morning,  the  air  cool  and 
bracing.  Our  new  i*'  Lieu'  came  on  board  this  afternoon.  Foley 
was  very  quiet  after  his  nights  performance  to  a  full  house.  Wrote 
the  log. 

September  21st  '63  A  very  cool  morning.  Commenced  coaling 
ship  at  9  A.  M.  The  transport  "Arago"  came  in  this  morning,  and 
we  get  our  mail  from  her.  The  "Wabash"  left  for  Charleston,  we 
take  her  place  as  Flag  ship  and  fly  the  Admirals  pendant.  The 
monitor  "Passaic"  came  in  for  repairs. 

Port  Royal  harber.  Sep'  22nd  '63  All  hands  called  at  5  A.  M. 
and  go  to  breakfast  at  half  past  five,  and  began  coaling  again.  Busy 
employed  all  day  coaling  ship.  Wrote  the  Ships  Log. 

September  23d  '63  All  hands  busy  cleaning  up  this  morning. 
An  Auction  was  held  to  sell  the  effects  of  Sargent,  which  brought  a 
good  price.  Our  crazy  Ships  Corporal  acting  the  Auctioneer. 

September  24th  '63  All  hands  called  at  5  A.  M.  and  go  to 
breakfast  at  5.30.  No  signs  of  the  "Massachusetts".  This  afternoon 
we  commenced  painting  ship  inside.  Wrote  the  log. 

September  25th  '63  The  Atmosphere  is  very  damp  this  morn- 
ing. Thirteen  months  to  day  since  we  left  the  good  old  city  of  Penn 
and  great  changes  have  taken  place  ih  that  period,  and  we  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  going  back  to  the  same  old  port  again.  Our  Spars  came 
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alongside  this  morning,  and  we  take  them  on  board,  and  stowed  them 
in  the  gangways.  Wrote  the  log, 

September  26th  ^63  A  pleasant  morning.  The  "Massachusetts'* 
came  in  at  a  late  hour  last  night.  I  suppose  we  will  get  ready  for  sea 
to  day,  the  "Atlanta''  came  close  to  us  and  Anchored  at  dusk  this 
evening.  Wrote  the  Log. 

September  27th  '63  At  6.  30  A.  M  we  ran  a  hawser  to  the 
"Atlanta"  and  got  underway  and  put  to  sea  with  her  in  tow,  'THome- 
ward  Bound."  At  8.  45  A.  M.  we  passed  a  prize  Steamer  bound  in. 
At  1 1  A.  M  we  passed  and  exchanged  Colors  with  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
"Flag"  Saw  several  small  vessels  bound  to  the  S**.  Wrote  the  Log. 

At  Sea,  September  30th  '63  A  clear  morning.  At  i  A.  M.  made 
a  light  from  aloft  bearing  N.  distant  twenty  five  miles  which  proved 
to  be  Cape  Hatteras  light.  Passed  the  U  S.  Transport  "Kate  Dale" 
bound  to  the  S**.  We  were  going  to  run  into  Norfolk  on  account  of 
the  leak  increasing  around  the  "Atlanta"  rudder  head.  At  5.  P.  M. 
we  saw  a  U.  S.  Gunboat  to  the  N**  &  E**  standing  to  the  S**.  This 
evening  we  passed  another  Gunboat  off  our  port  beam,  steering  to 
theS^ 

October  ist  ^63  Another  fine  morning  steals  over  us,  and  we 
are  now  making  a  strait  streak  for  the  Deleware  Bay.  Our  bean  soup 
was  boiled  with  a  fine  toothed  comb  in  it.  At  i  P.  M.  we  sent  aloft 
top  gallant  masts  and  Studdingsail  booms.  At  5.  P.  M  the  loud  cry 
of  "Land  Oh"  greets  us  from  the  lookout  aloft.  Everybody  running 
forward  to  see  who  could  see  it  from  the  deck  first,  At  6.  30  P.  M 
made  Flniwick  light  from  aloft  bearing  W.  by  N — 12  miles.  At 
7. 30  P.  M  made  Cape  Henlopen  light  bearing  N  W.  b  N.  At  9.30  P.  M 
the  Pilot  came  on  board  and  took  charge,  Cape  Henlopen  light  bear- 
ing N  W.  distant  6  miles.  Fired  our  two  rifle  guns  and  one  blank 
Nine  inch.  At  10  P.  M.  burned  our  number  and  again  fired  a  blank 
nine  inch.  At  10.30  P.  M.  a  brig  ran  across  our  bows,  and  nearly 
coming  in  collision  with  us.  At  midnight  pased  Brandywine  light. 

October  2nd  '63  Another  fine  morning.  At  i .  40  A.  M.  passed 
Cross  ledge  light.  Also  make  out  Cohanzey  light  bearing  N  N  W. 
At  3.30  A.  M  came  to  Anchor  and  hauled  in  the  hawser,  the  "At- 
lanta" anchoring  astern  of  us,  Bombay  hook  light  bearing  N  W.  At 
8.  A.  M.  we  ran  the  hawser  to  "Atlanta"  and  got  underway  and  stood 
up  the  bay.  At  1 1 .00  A.  M.  we  passed  Fort  Deleware.  At  i  P.  M. 
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we  passed  Wilmington  At  2,15  P.  M  passed  Chester.  At  3  P.  M 
passed  Fort  Mifflin  and  at  4  P.  M  we  dropped  our  mud  hook  off  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  saluted  the  broad  pendant  of  Com- 
modore Stribbling  with  thirteen  guns  which  was  returned  by  the 
Receiving  ship  Princeton  with  nine  guns.  Ship  moored  with  30 
fathoms  on  the  Port  chain  and  1 5  faths  on  the  Starboard.  Wrote  the 
log. 

October  3rd  '63  A  disagreeable  day,  having  rained  a  little  dur- 
ing the  night.  At  9  A.  M  loosed  sails  to  dry.  The  Engineers  steward 
was  left  ashore  this  moring  by  the  market  boat.  At  i.  P.  M  furled 
sails.  Many  visitors  on  board.  Wrote  the  log. 

Port  of  Philadelphia,  October  5th  '63  A  handsome  day.  At 
7. 45.  A.  M  Two  Canal  boats  came  alongside  with  coal  for  us  and  we 
make  all  preparations  for  getting  it  in.  At  8.  30  A.  M  we  b^an 
coaling  ship  with  all  hands,  assisted  by  the  laborers  from  the  Navy 
Yard.  At  12.30  P.  M.  we  exchanged  numbers  with  the  U  S.  Steamer 
Sloop  "Ticonderoga."  At  2  P.  M.  she  came  to  off  the  Navy  Yard. 
This  afternoon  a  lighter  came  alongside  for,  ashes.  She  opend  in  the 
bows,  filled  and  sank  immediately.  At  8  P.  M.  The  2**  Cutter,  Barge 
and  Dingy  was  discovered  to  be  gone  from  astern,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  by  deserters.  Wrote  the  log.  One  of  our  men  named 
John  Lynch  tried  to  leave  the  ship  but  sorry  to  say  poor  Jack  had  to 
come  over  the  gangway  again  and  was  put  in  double  irons  for  safe 
keeping.  Employed  coaling  ship  all  night  with  one  watch  and  the 
laborers  from  the  yard. 

October  6th  ^63  Employed  in  coaling  ship.  The  laborers  left  the 
ship  at  5.  A.  M.  At  6  A.  M  we  sent  our  3^  Cutter  with  four  marines 
to  look  after  the  missing  boats.  At  7  A.  M.  the  laborers  retiuned  to 
the  ship.  At  7.30  A.  M.  the  Barge  was  brought  alongside  by  three 
boys  from  shore  and  was  rewarded  for  their  trouble  by  our  ist  Lieu- 
tenant, Mr.  Boyd."  At  9.  A.  M.  all  hands  were  called  to  muster  and 
the  following  number  of  men  twenty  one  were  missing  they  having 
deserted  the  ship  last  night  at  8  P.  M.  One  of  them  my  old  friend 
William  H.  Atkins,  and  another  friend  of  mine,  Francis  M.  Jones,  a 
boy  belonging  to  Brooklyn.  He  being  boat  keeper  in  the  Dingy  last 
night  when  the  men  ran  away,  they  threatning  to  throw  him  in  the 
river  if  he  gave  the  least  alarm,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore 
in  safety  and  buying  Jones  a  nice  suit  of  clothes  and  giving  him 

33  Probably  Robert  Boyd,  Naval  Academy  1856. 
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thirty  dollars,  and  paid  his  way  on  home  where  he  arrived  home  safe 
and  sound,  right  side  up  with  care,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
Parents.  Received  a  quantity  of  stores  on  board.  At  5.30  P.  M. 
finished  coaling  ship,  the  laborers  going  on  shore.  At  9  P.  M.  There 
was  ninety  men  sent  ashore  on  liberty.  Wrote  the  ships,  [log] 

October  7th  '63  All  hands  clean  ship  is  the  order  of  the  morn- 
ing. At  5.30  A.  M.  sent  the  3**  Cutter  in  charge  of  an  officer  with 
three  marines  to  look  up  the  dingy,  they  returned  without  her.  At 
7.3oA.Mshe  was  brought  alongside  in  a  damaged  state.  At  9.30  A.M. 
Cap*  Steedman  came  on  board.  The  tug  "Ella  Carl"  carried  away  a 
buoy  we  had  alongside  and  stove  the  Dingy,  the  tug  took  the  Coal 
Barges  from  alongside.  Sent  the  Dingy  to  the  Navy  Yard  for  repairs. 
At  2. 30  P.  M  the  Caulkers  came  aboard  and  began  caulking  the  Spar 
and  Quarter  deck.  I  went  ashore  on  48  hours  liberty. 

Port  of  Philadelphia — October  8th  '63  I  am  ashore  on  liberty 
enjoying  a  good  rime  among  my  friends.  Caulkers  at  work  on  board. 
Hoisted  out  the  Launches  preparatory  to  sending  them  over  to  the 
yard.  Rec^  a  quantity  of  wood  for  Engineers  Dep^  Sent  the  Launches 
to  the  Navy  Yard  and  also  the  ist  Cutter.  Laborers  on  board  taking 
down  the  galley  and  brought  a  temporary  one  in  its  place  Caulkers 
left  the  ship  for  the  night  at  5.  P.  M. 

October  9th  ^3  A  pleasant  day.  The  galley  that  came  on 
board  yesterday  has  already  proved  to  be  a  perfect  failure,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  with  it.  There  was  no  radon  served  out  to  day, 
and  all  those  that  have  no  money  have  to  do  the  best  they  can, 
which  caused  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  among  the  men.  I  returned 
on  board  at  3  P.  M  from  liberty  and  commence  writing  up  the  Log. 
One  of  our  men  ran  away  from  the  Sunset  boat  while  on  shore. 

October  14th  ^63  Wrote  the  Ships  Log.  Many  visitors  aboard. 
At  sundown  the  Whale  boat  was  sent  ashore  to  the  Navy  Yard  dock 
for  some  of  the  officers  and  at  8  P.  M.  it  has  not  returned,  causing 
a  great  anxiety  to  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

Port  of  Philadelphia— October  1 5th  '63  At  6.  30  A.  M  the 
Whale  boat  returned  with  two  of  the  crew  in  her,  the  rest  having 
deserted  her  last  evening.  Caulkers  and  scrapers  at  work  on  board. 
Our  Galley  is  brought  from  the  Navy  Yard  and  we  get  something  to 
cat  now.  In  swinging  this  forenoon  the  Schooner  "L.  S.  Levering" 
fouled  with  us  and  carried  away  part  of  our  rail  aft.  Some  of  our  men 
cut  away  some  of  her  head  gear  gready  to  the  displeasure  of  her 
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skipper.  It  served  him  perfectly  right  for  Anchoring  so  close  to  a 
ship  like  this  anyhow.  The  Carpenters  gang  busy  employed  repairing 
our  damages  done  by  the  Schooner.  Wrote  th  Ships  Log. 

October  i6th  ^63  Wrote  the  Ships  Log,  nothing  of  interest 
going  on.  This  afternoon  a  small  side  wheel  steamer  called  the 
"Spaulding"  of  St  Johns,  arrived  under  English  Colors,  she  having 
been  captured  in  trying  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  our  Blockaders  off 
Wilmington  N.  C. 

CX:tober  17***  '63  Caulkers  at  work  again  on  board.  Actg 
Master  Richard  Hustace  and  Captain  Steedman  were  detached  from 
this  ship,  we  feeling  very  much  put  out  at  losing  our  old  Captain 
who  has  proven  so  faithfull  to  the  crew,  and  is  now  taken  away  from 
us.  U.  S.  Steamer  "Mercedita"  went  to  sea  this  afternoon.  Wrote  the 
ships  log. 

October  19***  '63  Wrote  the  ships  log.  Received  on  board  fix)m 
the  Navy  Yard  a  one  hundred  pound  rifle  in  the  place  of  the  nine  inch 
we  sent  ashore.  Act.g  Ensigns  D.  R.  Cassell^  and  R.  D.  Evans^ 
reported  for  duty  on  board. 

October  20^  '63  At  7  A.M  Painters  from  the  yard  came  on 
board  to  paint  ship.  Six  of  our  men  who  ran  away  were  brought  on 
board  by  some  Policeman  to  day.  How  eager  the  danmed  infernal 
policeman  watches  poor  Jack  on  shore  when  he  breaks  his  liberty,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  lousy  reward,  they  were  all  put  in  double  irons 
for  overstaying  their  liberty.  So  much  for  being  a  Sailor  and  breaking 
your  liberty.  About  10  P.M  a  lot  of  coal  barges  in  tow  of  the  steamer 
"Atlantic"  went  foul  of  our  stern  damages  to  them  not  known. 
Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Port  of  Philadelphia.  October  2i"^  '63  Wrote  the  ships  log. 
Shifted  port  bow  chain  into  port  sheet  hawse  pipe.  One  of  our 
marines  was  brought  on  board  by  a  policeman  as  a  deserter  and 
placed  in  double  irons.  And  another  marine  and  a  fireman  was 
brought  on  board  as  deserters  by  a  Sargent  of  marines  from  the  yard. 

October  22°^  63  Wrote  the  ships  log.  At  9  A.M  loosed  sails  to 
dry.  Cap*  RonckendorfF  reported  for  duty.  At  10.30  A.M.  he  came 
on  board  and  took  command,  furled  sails  at  3.30  P.M. 

24  Douglas  R.  Cassell,  Naval  Academy,  ordered  to  active  service  September  1863. 

25  Robley  D.  Evans,  Naval  Academy,  ordered  to  active  service  September  1863;  later  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  "New  Navy,"  and  Rear  Admiral  in  command  of  the 
fleet  that  made  the  world  cruise.  He  commanded  the  battleship  Iowa  at  the  Battle  of  Santiago 
in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
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October  23'^  '63  At  8  A.M  Painters  came  on  board  from  the 
yard  and  resumed  painting  ship.  At  3.  P.M.  while  an  Army  Trans- 
port was  going  down  the  river  with  a  cargo  of  soldiers  on  board  and 
when  abreast  of  us  one  of  them  being  intoxicated  he  leaped  over- 
board, and  endeavored  to  escape,  and  as  it  happened  our  Barge  had 
been  ashore  and  was  returning  to  the  ship  at  the  time,  they  picked 
him  up  and  came  alongside  with  him,  by  this  time  it  was  found  out 
aboard  the  Transport  and  she  turned  round  and  was  standing 
towards  the  ship.  Our  boat  pulled  alongside  of  her  and  delivered  the 
deserter  up. 

October  3 !■*  '63  At  7  A.M.  called  all  hands  up  topgallant  masts, 
swayed  aloft  and  fidded  them.  Yesterday  one  of  our  men  who  had 
been  ashore  on  liberty  and  had  overstayed  his  time  was  picked  up 
by  a  god  damned  lofer  calling  himself  a  policeman,  who  brought  him 
off  to  the  ship,  and  on  coming  alongside  Jack  succeeded  somehow 
in  getting  on  the  gangway  ladder  and  coming  on  board  ahead  of  the 
policeman  he  then  ran  forward  and  stowed  away  below,  the  police- 
man after  him  but  did  not  catch  him.  The  poor  policeman  as  he 
styles  himself  reported  to  (Mr  Evans)  the  officer  of  Deck  that  he 
had  brought  one  of  our  men  on  board,  but  he  got  away  from  him. 
Mr  Evans  not  seeing  him  told  the  policeman  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  him,  but  give  him  permission  to  search  the  ship  and  find  him.  The 
policeman  then  went  below  to  search  for  him,  followed  by  a  party  of 
Sailors  who  were  then  hungry  enough  to  eat  him,  when  the  police- 
man had  got  as  far  as  the  orlop  deck  he  met  with  a  warm  reception 
of  whisky  bottles  he  then  turned  round  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
on  deck  to  avoid  further  danger,  as  he  might  probally  met  with  some 
very  rough  handling  by  the  noble  tars  had  he  gone  any  further  after 
our  shipmate.  He  then  gave  up  the  chase  after  Jack  and  went  ashore 
without  getting  his  twenty  dollars  in  his  slippery  fingers  as  he  no 
doubt  expected.  I  hope  it  learned  him  a  good  lesson  that  he  very 
likly  forget.  He  had  better  not  bring  any  more  of  our  men  aboard  in 
the  future  as  he  will  be  rembered.  So  at  8.  A.M  our  shipmate  made 
his  appearance  on  deck  and  reported  himself  returned  from  liberty, 
he  was  sent  to  his  duties,  Causing  quite  a  joke  among  the  officers. 


Part  II  of  this  diary,  which  carries  the  Powhatan  through  a  cruise 
in  West  Indian  waters,  will  follow  in  the  July  issue. 
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II 

The  Opinions  of  Qeorge  Croghan  on  the  American  Indian 

In  1777  Dr,  William  Robertson,  King's  historiographer  for  Scot- 
land and  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  published  one  of 
his  epic  works,  Ttie  History  of  America.  In  his  own  words  those  two 
magnificent  volumes  contained  "an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies 
there."  But  his  original  interest  and  plans  had  been  of  broader  scope, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  expressly  acknowledges  the 
assistance  of  two  Protestant  missionaries  who  from  their  experiences 
with  the  Five  Nations  had  furnished  answers  to  his  queries  concern- 
ing the  Indians. 

Recently  a  copy  of  his  list  of  Indian  questions  has  been  uncovered 
among  the  papers  of  George  Croghan  in  the  Cadwalader  Collection. 
Wixh  it  are  Croghan's  answers  and  a  letter  from  Alexander  White, 
prominent  Virginia  lawyer  and  legislator,  which  explains  how  the 
list  came  to  Croghan's  hand.  All  three  of  these  papers  are  here  pub- 
lished through  the  courtesy  of  the  owners.  For  convenience  in  com- 
parison queries  and  answers  have  been  integrated.  It  remains  doubt- 
ful whether  or  not  Croghan's  answers  ever  reached  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Robertson.  If  they  did  it  must  be  admitted  they  were  pven 
little  weight  as  his  History  more  often  than  not  expresses  variant 
views. 

Croghan  was  a  notable  colonial  fur  trader  and  land  speculator.  His 
appointment  as  deputy  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  under  Sir 
William  Johnson  was  well  merited  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
field.  Few  could  rival  his  experience  among  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio 
country.  Some  years  after  his  death  in  1782  his  personal  papers  were 
turned  over  to  General  Thomas  Cadwalader,  the  attorney  for  his 
estate.  For  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  they  remained  in  the 
successive  law  offices  occupied  by  the  Cadwaladers  until  thdr 
eventual  removal  in  1939  to  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

N.B.W. 
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of  leiter  docketed  **tiA  Jitter  6?  Queries  ^Proposed  by 

Thr.  %pbert5orC' 

Winchester  30th  Augt.  1773 
Sir 

A  letter  from  a  Person  intirely  unknown  might  require  an  apology. 

I  have  none  to  offer  but  what  arises  from  the  subject.  You  have  no 

doubt  heard  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson  of  Edinburgh  is 

engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  America.  The  original  of  the  inclosed 

Queries  he  transmitted  to  Doctor  Rich**.  Brooke  of  Prince  George 

County  Maryland,  with  a  Request  to  procure  answers  to  them.  It 

was  by  accident  they  came  to  my  hand.  I  know  of  no  man  so  capable 

as  yourself  to  give  satisfaction  on  the  Subject,  and  you  must  be 

sensible  how  interesting  it  will  be  to  the  Publick  that  so  masterly  a 

hand  as  Doctr.  Robertson  should  have  every  possible  assistance  in 

composing  a  work  of  so  great  Expectations  as  his  History  of  America. 

If  you  will  transmit  your  answer  to  me  in  Winchester,  or  the  above 

named  Doctor  Brooke  it  will  be  carefully  forwarded.  I  shall  only 

observe  that  it  is  probable  he  may  have  informations  from  different 

Parts  of  America,  therefore  it  might  be  proper  to  mention  the  Tribes 

in  which  particular  customs  and  manners  are  observed,  to  prevent 

the  appearance  of  contradiction.  I  am 

Sir 

Your  most  humble  Serv^. 

Alex  White 


*'^ueries  proposed  by  T)octor  %pbertsorC^ 
(^ith  Qeorge  CrogharCs  Answers) 

!•*    Is  the  bodily  Constitution  of  the  Indians  as  vigorous  and  7(pbust 
as  that  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  fi4ncient  Continent? 

Its  Dificult  to  Judge  whether  the  North  american  Indians 
are  more  or  less  vigorous  &  Robust  then  ye  ancients.  Butt  its 
Gineraly  alow^.  they  Can  Carry  Greater  burdens  on  thire 
backs,  then  the  Europians,  &  bear  more  hardshipes  in  traveling 
&  hunger,  as  to  hard  Labor  they  have  a  great  Dislike  to  itt. 
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i^^y  Is  the  beardless  countenance  and  the  want  of  hair  on  every  part 
of  the  body  but  the  head  natural  to  all  the  Indians? 

as  to  the  want  of  Hair  on  thire  bodys  itts  prity  Gineral,  they 
acustome  themselves  to  pluck  itt  out  when  young,  boath 
males  &  femials>  yett  I  have  observed  Numbers  of  old  Men  of 
Diferant  Tribes,  w^.  have  beards  when  they  Levc  of  plucking, 
&  have  hard  that  Some  of  ye  famiels  have  hair  on  Some  part 
of  ye  body  Likewise. 

3      fiAre  the  Indians  defective  in  the  Animal  Tassions  for  their 
females^  and  are  they  inferior  to  the  Teople  of  the  ftAncicni 
Continent  both  in  desire  and  ability? 

the  Indians  are  No  way  DefFective  in  the  Animal  Passions 
for  thire  feamales,  &  have  as  Great  Desiers  and  abilitys  I 
blive  as  any  Nations  can  have,  butt  they  have  a  Natural 
Modiesty  in  thire  behaver  which  prevents  thire  Desier  being 
Easyly  Discoverd  &  phaps  they  have  more  affection  for  thire 
Children  &  Relations  then  any  other  Nations  on  Earth. 

4*^    Have  their  Songs  and  Dances  any  Reference  to  J^ve  and  Qal- 
lantryf 

thire  Songs  when  Danceing  is  Intierly  on  Love  &  Galentry,— 
butt  thire  Warr  Songs  is  a  kind  of  prayer— adressed  to  the 
Good  &  Great  Sperit,  to  request  his  aid  &  asistance  that  they 
may  Conquer  thire  Enemys. 

5^^    T>o  their  common  discourse  relate  much  to  the  minimal  Tassions 
between  the  Sexes 

thire  Great  modesty  prevents  any  Galentry  in  thire  Comen 
Conversation,  particklerly  in  publick  Companys,  unless  when 
Intoxticated  with  Spereouts  Liquers. 

6      Is  the  appetite  of  the  Indians  for  food  greater  or  less  than  the 
Europeans? 

I  have  Never  observed  thire  appetites  to  be  Greater  then 
ours,  unless  after  Liveing  a  Long  Time  very  Scanty  or  without 
food,  w^  often  hapens  particklerly  after  a  Debouk  of  Drinking, 
some  have  hartrer  appetates  then  others,  So  you  will  find  in 
Europians. 
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7  Is  the  period  of  human  life  longer  or  shorter  among  them  than  in 
Europe? 

Tiss  Dificult  to  Judge  Now,  whether  they  have  Longer  Life 
then  Europians,  as  they  have  mostly  Lam^.  from  us  all  our 
vises,  purdcklerly  a  predomnant  pasion  for  Spereoutes  Liquers, 
butt  thire  old  Sages  Say  thire  ancesters  Live^.  to  a  Great  age, 
and  Indeed  its  very  probable,  as  att  this  Day,  you  may  observe 
that  those  Tribes  w^  Live  most  Distant  from  ye  Whites,  to 
have  Grater  Numbers  of  ageed  pople  amoungst  them,  then 
those  Tribes  Near  the  European  Setlements. 

8  What  are  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  most  subject 

thire  Diseases  is  Chiefly  Rumatic  acationed  by  Fetague  in 
thire  Warr  moreless  &  hunting,  w^.  they  have  a  Rong  con- 
cepsion  of  owing  to  thire  Notions  of  Witchcraft,  butt  as  thire 
Dieat  is  plain  &  wholsom,  they  are  unaquented  with  many 
Disorders  that  we  have,  ye  Small  pox  they  gett  from  us,  w^. 
is  fattel  to  them,  &  as  to  the  Venearial  Disorders,  whether  they 
had  itt  before  ye  Eurepians  came  to  america  or  Nott,  I  cant 
say  butt  they  have  itt  Now  prety  comon,  &  are  very  Dexterus 
in  cureing  it  phaps  as  Safe  &  Speadely  as  any  Europian 
Doctors. 

9  T)oes  Polygamy  {or  having  a  number  of  Wives)  take  place  among 
the  Indians  of  J^{orth  America. 

I  have  been  about  20  years  aquainted  with  Near  40  Tribes 
of  Northren  &  Westren  Indians  and  Never  Could  Discover 
that  Polygamy  had  been  Countenanced,  tho  I  have  Seen  Some 
chance  men  amongst  them  that  had  two  Wives,  butt  they  were 
frequently  held  in  Dirision  &  made  a  Jest  of  for  itt. 

10       ^Are  their  Marriages  permanent,  or  when  dissolved  how  are  their 
offspring  disposed  of? 

thire  marridges  are  Chiefly  Intended  to  be  permanent,  tho 
itt  often  hapens  they  are  Dissolved,  on  a  Disagreement  be- 
tween the  marriaged  Cuple,  as  they  univarselly  agree  in 
opinion,  that  its  beter  to  part  then  Live  in  Strife  together,  if  ye 
Children  be  young  the  Women  Keeps  them,  &  ye  man  sends 
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hur  part  of  his  hunt  to  Cloath  them,  ocationally,  till  they  are 
able  to  Supert  themselves  &  thire  mother,  butt  if  ye  children 
be  grown  up  ye  man  Takes  the  boys,  &  ye  Women  ye  Gurb, 
the  parting  of  man  &  Woman  Creates  No  111  blood  between 
themselves  Nor  thire  frends. 

11  What  is  the  Characters  of  the  Indian  women  with  respect  to 
chastity  both  before  and  after  Marriage? 

the  Indian  Women  befere  marriage  Sell  thire  feavers,  as 
Lades  of  Easey  Vertue  do  amonngst  Europians,  butt  without 
any  Stain  to  thire  Carrecter,  when  marriaed.  Every  breech  of 
Chastity  after  marriage  is  a  blemish  &  in  Some  Nations  is 
punished  &  frequently  in  all  produces  a  seperation 

12  In  what  manner  are  the  Women  treated  by  their  Husbands? 

In  the  Same  manner  we  Do  as  far  as  they  have  mains  to 
Dress  them  fine,  &  pve  them  what  they  want,  w**.  they  do  in 
preference  to  themselves 

13  Whether  are  the  Indian  Women  Prolific y  that  is,  have  many 
Children? 

Indian  women  are  Ginerally  as  Prolific  as  ours 

14  T>o  many  of  the  Children  die  young? 

No  pople  on  Earth  Take  more  Carr  of  thire  Children 

15  What  is  the  State  of  parental  affection  and  what  Returns  offiM 
Duty  and  attachment  when  compared  with  the  State  of  those 
passions  in  other  Rations. 

No  pople  Can  have  more  affection  for  thire  Children,  &  the 
Returns  of  Duty,  may  be  compair*^.  with  other  Nations. 

16  What  are  their  Ideas  of  Troperty?  Whether  does  the  product  oj 
their  agriculture  and  the  Qame  which  they  take  in  hunting  beloni 
to  the  Community  or  the  Individual, 

Every  family  have  thire  Distinct  property,  butt  the  Com- 
munity Can  Never  Suffer  fer  Want,  if  one  has  itt  thire  hos- 
pitality is  So  Grate,  tho  Laterly  they  begin  to  fall  of,  Sencc 
they  become  more  aquainted  w***.  Europians,  w^.  tho  very 
Fine,  is  butt  a  bad  Complement  to  the  polite  World. 
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17  What  degree  of  authority  do  their  Sachems  or  Chiefs  possess. 
Is  it  confined  to  Military  Command  aloncy  or  is  it  likewise 
exercised  during  peace 

thire  Chieffs  Derive  thire  athority  from  thire  own  Good 
behaver,  &  preswasion,  which  Never  fails  to  Give  them  Great 
power  in  Councel,  boath  in  Warr  &  paeces,  &  Ginerely  those 
who  have  acted  with  most  prudence  &  Show**,  ye  Greatest 
abiKtys  in  thire  Warrs  &  military  acheefments,  are  Comonly 
most  Respected  in  ye  Cabinet,  they  have  thire  Nobility,  Like- 
wise amongst  them,  butt  he  that  Displays  ye  Greatest  abilitys, 
will  allways  be  Highest  in  Councel. 

18  Is  the  authority  of  their  Chiefs  hereditary  elective y  or  merely  the 
Result  of  their  merit  6?  Eminent  Qualities? 

answerd  above. 

19  Do  they  exercise  any  Criminal  jurisdiction  by  punishing  such  as 
are  guilty  of  ^cts  of  Violence?  or  is  the  ^ght  of  Revenge  left 
wholy  in  the  hands  of  private  Tersons? 

they  have  No  Duridiction  [sic]  or  Laws  butt  that  of  Nature 
yett  I  have  known  more  than  onest  thire  Councils,  order  men 
to  be  putt  to  Death  for  Commiting  Rapes,  w**.  is  a  Crime  they 
Despise. 

oo      What  are  the  motives  and  objects  of  their  Wars? 

To  Counquer  Cuntrys,  w**.  then  become  thire  Dependents, 
besides  itt  Keeps  thire  young  men  in  Exercise,  &  gives  them  a 
marsial  Sperret,  w**.  is  thire  Greatest  Glowere  &  ambition. 

21  Whether  is  any  considerable  number  of  their  T^ris oners  spared 
and  adoptedy  or  are  they  mostly  put  to  death? 

mostly  adoped. 

22  Whether  is  their  fortitude  under  torture  general^  or  do  many  of 
them  Sink  and  loose  their  Spirits  under  their  sufferings? 

thire  fortitude  is  Great  &  Gineral  under  Torture  Even  in 
thire  feamels. 
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23  Do  ihty  discover  any  considerable  degree  of  Industry  and  In- 
genuity in  their  Works  of  ^rt? 

they  are  Nott  Industres  Nor  are  they  frugal  they  Say  the 
Great  giver  of  Life  Supert  the  foules  of  the  are,  who  have  No 
Industry,  &  that  they  Shall  Want  Nothing  when  they  Return 
from  this  Cuntry,  to  that  Great  &  good  Sperret,  who  made 
them.  In  Such  Trinkets  as  they  make  they  Discover  Some 
Ingenuety,  w**.  No  Doubt  might  be  Cultivated. 

24  Whether  have  they  any  Songs  or  Toems  containing  traditions 
concerning  the  History  of  their  Country?  Or  whether  could  a 
literal  translation  of  these  be  procured? 

they  have  Some  Songs  in  thire  Condoling  for  the  Dead, 
which  is  Litle  understood  by  themselves,  &  makes  itt  allmost 
Imposoble  to  gain  a  litreal  Translation. 

25  Whether  have  they  any  Idea  of  a  Diety  as  the  Creator  and  Qory- 
emor  of  the  World? 

they  have,  whome  they  Call  the  Good  Sperret  or  Great 
giver  of  Life,  the  Evel  Sperrit  they  Call  the  Tempter,  who  they 
bleave  posses  Every  passion  who  Dose  misthefFe  or  any  Evel 
actions  In  this  World. 

26  Is  there  anything  remarkable  in  their  Religious  l(ites? 

Nothing  Remarkable  in  Religous  Rites  that  Ever  I  Could 
Remark,  Save  amoungst  Some  Tribes  who  have  Feasts  att 
Diferant  Seasons  of  ye  yeer.  Some  of  those  made  of  fatt  mate 
of  w**.  they  ate  None,  butt  burn  all,  att  other  feasts  they  ate 
all  w**.  has  been  small  Resemblance  of  ye  Isrellites. 

27  What  is  their  Ideas  with  respect  to  a  future  State? 

they  Expect  to  go  back  to  ye  Great  giver  of  Life,  wharc 
they  are  Nott  to  Want  any  thing,  &  they  Imagine  what  Ever 
Crimes,  they  Commit  in  this  Life  is  punished  here  by  Sickness 
misfortunes  and  the  Like. 
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28  Can  any  Specimens  of  their  ekquence  be  procured.  I  mean  literal 
translations  of  their  Harangues  such  as  Colden  has  published  in 
his  History  of  the  S  Rations 

there  Can  many  be  procuH.  I  Deer  Say,  att  the  plantation 
board,  as  the  Shuperintendants  for  Indian  affairs,  Transmitt 
all  thire  Journals  to  that  Board. 

29  What  is  the  State  of  Population  among  the  Tribes  which  have 
little  Intercourse  among  the  Europeans? 

farr  Greater  then  amongst  those  who  have  any  Intercourse 
with  the  Europians. 

30  Has  the  use  of  Spiritous  liquors^  and  the  Communication  of  the 
small  Pox  been  as  fatal  to  them  as  is  commonly  said? 

Sperritous  liquers  the  Ruin  of  thire  Naturall  morrels  w^.  is 
Ginerally  a  Disposision  to  honesty  hospitality  and  fair  Daling 
itts  Likewise  hurtfull  To  Trade  &  Commerce,  amoungst  them 
yett  ye  Traders  Carrey  itt  to  them,  as  itt  may  be  Suposed  with 
No  very  honist  Intension,  itt  Likewise  makes  them  break  thire 
publick  Ingagements  with  us,  oftener  then  I  blive  they  other- 
wise wold,  &  prevents  them  from  Imbraceing  the  Cristian 
Religion,  as  to  the  Small  pox  itts  very  fatal  to  them  and  all- 
ways  will  be.  Till  they  become  Civilised,  as  Till  then  they 
Cant  be  brought  to  keep  themselves  Warm,  and  adopt  Such 
meshurs  as  is  Nessesary  in  that  Disorder  thire  Savige  Dis- 
posion  apeer  only  in  action  att  Warr,  &  when  Intoxticated  with 
Liquer  fer  ye  Last  they  are  oblidg^.  to  the  Europians. 


The  above  article  dealing  with  George  Croghan  may  serve  to 
introduce  our  publication  in  the  near  future  of  his  journal  covering 
the  years  1759  to  1763.  This  interesting  manuscript  has  been  until 
recently  attributed  to  William  Trent.  Since  students  have  used  it  in 
their  research  the  Editor  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  actually  Croghan's. 
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Watson  on  Historiography 

When  the  late  Howard  M.  Jenkins  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  he 
asked  the  advice  of  John  F.  Watson,  the  annalist,  on  compiling  a 
history  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Although  this  correspondence 
took  place  before  the  Civil  War,  it  was  not  until  1903  that  the  three- 
volume  edition  of  ^Pennsylvania  Colonial  and  Federal  was  produced 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
written  many  historical  sketches  and  articles,  among  them  ^he 
Family  of  William  Tenn^  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  His 
J^rrative  and  Critical  History  of  Thiladelphia:  1 681-1895  (volume  I 
of  the  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  Thiladelphiay  edited  by  John 
R.  Young)  had  been  published  in  1895. 

Watson's  reply  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  dated  Germantown,  September  18, 
i860,  has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  The  Historical  So- 
ciety and  is  reproduced  below.  Full  of  human  interest,  it  also  throws 
into  sharp  relief  the  work,  tribulations,  and  rewards  of  an  early  local 
historian. 

Qermantown  Charles  F.  Jenkins 

Germantown  Sept  18,  i860 
Dear  Sir, 

I  duly  rec**  your  letter  asking  my  opinion  and  advice,  on  your 

executing  a  new  History  of  our  State.  I  am  not  the  best  judge  of 

what  is  required,  and  of  what  may  be  done,  to  meet  the  Public 

wants.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  thorough  historian  myself.  What  the 

Public  should  know,  is  very  diflferent  from  what  they  will  read  & 

pay  for.  Doct'  Mumford  in  Camden,  thought  to  make  something 

better  for  the  State  history  of  New  Jersey:  but  it  fell  a  disregarded 

thing.  If  you  should  choose  to  write  of  our  State  history,  con  amorCy 

you  might  succeed  to  please  yourself,  &  to  leave  something  which 

should  surpass  your  predecessors;  something  which  ought  to  magnify 

your  name  &  perpetuate  your  memory;  but  I  feel  persuaded,  that  it 
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would  not  realise  any  adequate  Profit^  for  the  time  &  labour  em- 
ployed. Romances  &  fictions,  have  the  rule  of  mens  minds!  If  you 
would  take  my  own  experience  for  anything:  Then  learn  that  my 
Annals  of  Phild*,  could  not  even  find  one  bookseller  in  Phild*  to 
undertake  its  publication.  I  had  to  set  up  a  Press  in  Germt"  to  per- 
form it.  I  had  also  to  procure  a  Printer  to  perform  for  my  money,  the 
publication,  of  my  Annals  of  New  York;  and  when  I  was  lately  in 
N  York,  to  get  out  a  new  &  enlarged  ed"  no  book  seller  there,  would 
buy  me  out  on  any  terms!  My  Son,  who  is  a  merch^  there,  takes  it 
now  to  himself,  &  placing  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  book  trade 
at  25%  Com",  for  what  they  may  sell.  There  was  not  one,  who 
seemed  to  know  what  Annals  of  Olden  time,  could  mean. 

If  these  facts,  can  oflFer  you  any  sedative  you  are  welcome  to  this 
frank  expose.  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  give  you  any  encouragement. 
What  I  did,  was  as  grateful  homage  to  God,  to  mark  the  way  of  his 
Providence  to  my  Country;  and  to  show  to  present  &  future  genera- 
tions, "the  Rock  from  which  we  were  hewn."  I  care  not  for  recom- 
pense. I  have  but  little;  but  "sufficient  praise^  for  any  private  man." 

Yrs  very  respectfy 
John  F  Watson 

This  is  written  in  my  82d  yr  of  age,  &  without  glasses. 
My  health  is  excellent.  I  am  as  Caleb. 
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The  Westward  Crossings:  Balboa^  Mackenziey  Lewis  and  Clark.  By  Jean- 
NETTE  MiRSKY.  (Ncw  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1946.  xvi,  365,  xiv  p. 
Maps,  illustrations.  I4.00.) 

"Balboa,  Mackenzie,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  are  not  three  stories,  they  are 
three  episodes  in  one  story— the  penetration  and  exploration  of  the  con- 
tinent. These  episodes  are  tied  together  by  a  solid  line  of  continuous  de- 
velopment. .  .  ."  Here  in  the  author's  words  is  the  thesis  of  her  book— 
the  fundamental  unity  of  North  American  history.  This  is  not  a  new  theme. 
The  material  covered  has  been  discussed  thoroughly  by  competent  scholan 
to  whom  Miss  Mirsky  gives  due  credit  in  acknowledgments  and  in  a  well- 
chosen  selective  bibliography.  Yet  the  professional  historian  can  derive 
much  of  value  from  a  reading  of  the  volume  for  it  fills  the  gap  in  historical 
writing  between  the  "dry  as  dust"  presentation  and  the  oversimplified, 
overdramatized  popularization.  On  the  whole  Miss  Mirsky  has  adhered 
strictiy  to  the  standards  of  scholarship,  and  at  the  same  time  achieved  a 
style  of  writing  which  by  adroit  use  of  incident,  vivid  phrase,  and  pertinent 
selections  from  diaries  and  contemporary  accounts  keeps  the  reader  on  the 
scene  and  as  concerned  about  the  outcome  of  events  as  the  lowliest  member 
of  the  expeditions. 

By  emphasizing  the  interplay  of  Spanish,  English,  French  and  Russian 
expansion  and  in  drawing  comparisons  and  contrasts  by  shifting  back  and 
forth  in  time  and  space,  she  relates  the  European  background  to  the  Amer- 
ican scene  and  points  out  the  significance  of  the  expeditions  for  the  broader 
development  of  the  continent. 

In  a  lusty,  colorful  treatment  the  men  who  make  the  great  crossings  take 
the  stage  in  turn,  playing  the  hero  role,  yet  stepping  down  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  environment  and  climate  of  opinion  of  vigorous  times  and  to 
contemporary  figures— Las  Casas,  Fonseca,  Ojeda,  Peter  Pond,  John  Led- 
yard  and  Jefferson.  In  forging  links  to  give  continuity  to  the  expeditions 
of  Balboa,  Mackenzie,  and  Lewis  and  Clark,  Miss  Mirsky  is  successful  in 
building  a  "solid  line  of  continuous  development."  Only  at  one  point  does 
she  appear  to  strain  the  facts  to  fit  the  pattern.  Her  first  link.  Central 
America,  established  through  the  efforts  of  Balboa  was  not  as  she  says 
"...  the  narrow  funnel  (through  which)  Spanish  explorers  spilled  out  into 
the  interior,  northward  and  southward  reaching  .  .  .  deep  into  the  south- 
ern half  of  what  is  now  the  United  States."  Rather,  it  was  Cortes'  New 
Spain  which  served  as  the  base  for  northern  expansion  and  New  Spain  was 
in  the  stream  of  development  emanating  from  Cuba  and  Espanola,  not 
Dari^n.  Balboa's  achievement  in  Panama  has  actually  more  significance  for 
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South  America  and  fits  the  pattern  of  North  American  settlement  only  in 
the  figurative  sense  of  being  the  first  permanent  mainland  settlement. 

WestvMord  Crossings  is  not  confined  to  mere  narrative.  "After  Balboa," 
an  interpretive  chapter  on  the  work  of  Spain  in  America,  skillfully  woven 
around  the  figures  of  Las  Casas,  man  of  reform  and  freedom,  and  Fonseca, 
upholder  of  privilege  and  the  established  order,  is  an  able  analysis.  So,  too, 
is  the  chapter,  "Jefferson's  Western  Dream,"  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
liberty  and  fr^^om,  destroyed  by  the  interests  of  privilege  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  flower  in  the  English  setdements  and  are  later  nurtured  by  the 
westward  expansion  of  the  youthful  United  States  resulting  from  the  e3q>edi- 
tion  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  This  struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom  against  the 
special  privilege  of  the  established  order  recurrendy  is  emphasized  through- 
out the  work  and  provides  a  minor  theme  which  Miss  M irsky  develops  with 
careful  generalizations  which  for  the  most  part  are  sound. 

However,  in  chapters  which  briefly  interpret  broad  subjects  there  can 
generally  be  found  points  over  which  there  may  be  disagreement.  In  the 
reviewer's  opinion,  the  role  of  bureaucratic  Spain  is  pictured  too  darkly 
in  order  to  set  the  efforts  of  Las  Casas  and  the  reformers  in  high  relief. 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  a  half  truth  to  say  that  at  a  later  date  ".  .  •  the 
ideas  for  which  Las  Casas  fought  found  political  expression— that  all  men 
were  created  free  and  equal."  True,  Las  Casas  struggled  to  free  the  Indians 
from  their  Spanish  masters  but  for  the  purpose  of  setding  them  in  theo- 
cratic colonies— a  far  cry  from  the  political  expression  of  the  ideas  of  free- 
dom and  equality  which  developed  after  the  late  eighteenth  century. 
Finally,  the  statement  that  "the  traditional  municipal  liberties  were  recog- 
nized by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  is  contrary  to  the  record  of  centralization 
of  power  left  by  the  Catholic  Kings. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  raise  and  discuss  points  of  this  nature.  More  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  fact  that  the  book  as  a  whole  achieves  its  ambitious 
purpose  of  presenting  a  panorama  of  great  achievements,  of  energy  and 
ambition  displayed  by  Spaniard,  Englishman  and  American  in  cutting 
paths  across  an  often  antagonistic  but  ever-alluring  continent. 

Rutgers  University  Robert  N.  Burr 

The  Selected  fVritings  of  John  and  John  ^uincy  Adams.  Edited  by  Adrienne 
Koch  and  William  Peden.  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1946. 
xxxix,  413,  XXX  p.  I4.50.) 

''The  common  and  vulgar  herd  of  statesmen  and  warriors  are  so  wont  to 
promote  on  every  occasion  their  private  and  personal  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  country  that  it  will  be  a  great  and  glorious  pre-eminence  for 
you  to  have  exhibited  an  example  of  the  contrary,  of  a  statesman  who  made 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  interest  and  influence  to  the  real  and  unquestionable 
benefit  of  his  country." 

Such  was  the  language  in  which  John  Quincy  Adams  addressed  his  father 
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after  the  latter's  defeat  in  the  election  of  1800.  And,  whatever  else  one  may 
think  of  either  of  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  the  ideal  expressed 
in  these  words  animated  their  conduct  at  all  stages  of  their  political  career. 
When  Jefferson  described  John  Adams  as  "distinguished  as  the  Being  who 
made  him"  he  paid  him  a  compliment  which,  while  perhaps  extravagant, 
expressed  the  very  core  of  the  Adams'  character.  The  sturdy  independena 
of  both  father  and  son  is  one  of  the  splendid  heritages  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Selected  fVritings  gives,  perhaps,  too  little  of  the  day-to-day  reactions 
of  the  Adamses  to  the  political  events  of  their  times.  What  has  attracted 
Miss  Koch  and  Mr.  Peden,  on  the  whole,  is  the  philosophical,  rather  than 
the  severely  practical  aspects  of  the  Adams'  mind.  But  with  this  small 
reservation,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  these  pages  is  compressed  the  very  best 
of  two  remarkable  men. 

How  New  Englandliket  they  seem!  The  painful  effort  at  self-cultivation, 
and  perpetual  discontent  at  the  results;  the  personal  grappling  with  the 
truths  of  religion,  respect  for  education,  and  interest  in  it;  a  democraq 
strongly  favored  with  the  principles  of  aristocracy,  acid  criticism  of  others, 
all  these  things  come  out  in  the  pages  of  the  Selected  Writings, 

And  sometimes  one  gets  a  revealing  opinion  on  a  particular  point.  When 
John  Quincy  Adams  points  out  that,  in  the  midst  01  the  informal  war  with 
France,  when  the  Hamiltonians  were  pressing  for  an  army  in  1798,  there 
was  not  an  inch  of  French  territory  on  the  American  continent,  he  makes  a 
point  that  has  not  always  received  due  emphasis.  When  John  Adams 
declares  against  banks,  and  in  favor  of  metallic  money,  he  expresses  a  view 
not  always  realized  as  his.  And  when  he  declares  that  the  ridi  should  con- 
tribute to  education  in  proportion  to  their  means,  he  is  anticipating  an 
important  movement,  and  laying  down  a  canon  of  taxation  that  would  not 
have  been  generally  accepted  at  the  time. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  religious  views  of  father  and 
of  son.  Adams  senior  was  certainly  a  Unitarian,  in  the  literal  sense;  but 
John  Quincy  appears  to  have  been  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  stricter 
orthodoxy.  Both  men  were  devout,  but  less  concerned  with  creeds,  of 
course,  than  with  exacting  standards  of  moral  conduct. 

On  the  side  of  political  theory,  neither  the  elder  nor  the  younger  Adams 
was  in  any  sense  a  theoretical  democrat.  John  Adams  believed  in  a  balanced 
government,  and  wrote  much  to  prove  his  point.  John  Quincy  Adams  looked 
with  a  cold  and  practical  eye  upon  the  revolutions  in  Latin  America,  and 
indulged  in  no  such  ardently  idealistic  democratic  hopes  for  the  new  re- 
publics as  did  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Both  men  were  as  little  disposed 
to  bow  before  King  Mob,  as  they  were  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  wealthy  or 
the  powerful.  Despite  the  somewhat  aristocratic  flavor  of  his  thinlung, 
Adams  the  elder  could  write,  of  the  rich,  that  they  were  "seldom  remark- 
able for  modesty,  ingenuity  or  humanity.  Their  wealth  has  rather  a  tend- 
ency to  make  them  penurious  and  selfish." 
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Lovable  the  Adamses  were  not.  Morally  a  bit  complacent  for  all  their 
self-searching  and  self-discipline,  without  the  instincts  of  friendly  associa- 
tion with  others,  intellectually  just  a  trifle  snobbish,  they  were  none  the 
less  (as  any  perusal  of  their  writings  shows)  truly  great  men  in  their  way. 
A  democracy  needs  more  than  it  is  likely  to  get  of  the  stiu-dy  independence^ 
the  exacting  standard  of  public  conduct,  that  was  displayed  by  the  Adamses. 
And  it  needs  still  more  to  be  able  to  recognize  and  reward  such  qualities. 
Could  such  men  succeed,  or  even  survive  in  public  life  today?  That  is  one 
of  the  most  sober  and  perhaps  most  distiu-bing  questions  presented  by  this 
correspondence.  Miss  Koch  and  Mr.  Peden  have  done  well  in  making 
available  to  us  in  relatively  brief  form  so  much  of  what  is  fundamental  and 
central  in  the  lives  and  thought  of  the  two  great  New  Englanders  and  of  two 
great  Americans. 

The  University  of  Rochester  Dexter  Perkins 


Lydia  Bailey.  By  Kenneth  Roberts.  (New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co., 
1947.  488  p.  >3.oo.) 

Probably  no  recent  novel  has  been  reviewed  more  favorably  or  more 
frequently  than  Lydia  Bailey.  A  new  book  by  Kenneth  Roberts,  whose 
Northwest  Passage  and  Oliver  Wiswell  have  placed  him  in  a  class  by  himself 
as  a  writer  of  historical  fiction,  is  a  literary  event.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  gracious  comments  will  be  forthcoming;  in  that  respect  this  novel  has 
followed  the  pattern  set  by  its  distinguished  predecessors. 

This  review  will  not  attempt  an  evaluation  of  Lydia  Bailey  as  a  novel,  a 
task  better  left  to  literary  critics.  Rather  it  will  concentrate  its  criticism 
upon  Roberts'  treatment  of  Tobias  Lear,  one  of  the  principal  characters. 
Let  it  be  agreed  at  the  outset  that  Roberts  has  time  and  again  proved 
himself  an  accurate  historian,  never  taking  "editorial  liberties"  or  falling 
into  anachronisms.  Let  it  be  Airther  agreed  that  every  historian  is  entitled 
to  his  opinion  of  an  historic  individual,  provided  he  can  back  up  his  opinion 
reasonably  well  by  facts.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  depicting  Lear, 
Roberts  has  been  unduly  harsh. 

Lear  was  private  secretary  to  General  Washington  from  1785  until  1793, 
became  military  secretary  to  the  General  in  1798,  and  was  at  Washington's 
deathbed.  Two  of  Lear's  wives  were  nieces  of  Martha  Washington,  who  was 
the  most  puritanical  and  critical  of  women  and  would  certainly  never  have 
permitted  her  relatives  to  marry  a  man  whose  character  was  not  exemplary. 

Roberts'  case  against  Lear  begins  at  Santo  Domingo,  where  Jefferson  had 
appointed  him  consul.  However,  this  score  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
serious  one.  Incidentally,  Roberts  has  done  a  magnificent  job  of  description 
in  these  vividly  accurate  island  scenes.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Napo- 
leon was  preparing  to  invade  America  through  Louisiana,  and  was  stopped 
only  by  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  the  yellow  fever.  Leclerc's  forces  were 
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SO  decimated  that  the  project  was  given  up,  and  Louisiana  was  sold  to  tlie 
United  States  instead. 

Later,  with  the  shifting  of  scenes,  Lear  is  indicted  for  the  peace  he  had  a 
part  in  making  at  Tripoli.  It  should  be  noted  that  Jefferson  had  told  Lear 
to  make  peace,  and  that  the  whole  administration  was  satisfied.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Roberts,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  a  special  Committee 
of  Congress  ruled  that  Lear  had  influenced  Commodore  Samuel  Barron  to 
make  an  unfortunate  peace.  But  even  if  the  treaty  was  a  mistake,  Lear  was 
not  by  reason  of  it  the  complete  rascal  Kenneth  Roberts  would  have  him. 
Whatever  Lear  may  have  been,  Washington  and  the  leading  men  of  his 
time  thought  exceedingly  well  of  him.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  like  the 
case  of  poor  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  who  did  so  well  during  the  Revoludon 
and  died  forgotten.  I  have  no  interest  in  Lear,  but  it  would  seem  that 
Roberts  has  done  an  injustice  to  a  man  who  was  certainly  not  considered  all 
black  by  his  own  time.  This  is  especially  serious  when  Roberts'  well-known 
historical  accuracy  and  popularity  are  considered. 

All  of  this  is  perhaps  beside  the  point,  for  Roberts  has  indeed  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  Lydia  Bailey.  The  years  from  1798  to  1805  live  again  for 
us  through  the  magic  of  his  words. 

Philadelphia  Frederic  R.  Kirrland 


James  Monroe.  By  W.  P.  Cresson.  Introduction  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe.  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1946.  xiv, 
578  p.  Illustrations.  I5.00.) 

The  author  of  this  biography  died  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  manuscript 
was  put  into  its  final  form  by  other  hands.  Just  how  much  of  the  work  Mr. 
Cresson  had  completed  is  not  stated  by  Mr.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  in  his 
introduction;  probably  the  bulk  of  it,  though  the  reader  will  probably 
notice  a  greater  thoroughness  of  treatment  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later 
chapters. 

The  lapse  of  time  between  the  author's  death  and  the  publication  of  the 
book  explains  the  absence  from  the  bibliography  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
monographic  literature;  it  does  not  explain  the  omission  of  Charles  A. 
Beard's  two  works  on  the  Constitution  and  the  JefFersonian  Democracy  or 
of  I.  J.  Cox's  fVest  Florida  Controversy ^  or  the  fact  that  while  Dexter 
Perkins'  The  Monroe  Doctrine^  182^-1826^  is  cited,  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  revelations  in  that  volume  as  to  the  European  diplomatic  background 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  while  some  sixteen 
manuscript  collections  are  listed  in  the  bibliography,  references  to  them  in 
the  footnotes  are  few,  and  that  the  book  rests  principally  upon  well-known 
printed  sources. 

The  result  is  disappointing.  Written  in  excellent  style,  admirably  printed, 
and  judiciously  illustrated,  this  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages  con- 
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tributes  a  minimum  of  new  information  about  Monroe  or  of  interpretation 
of  the  events  of  his  time.  Certainly  the  biography  is  more  adequate  than 
any  earlier  one,  contains  some  excellent  chapters  on  the  social  life  of  the 
period,  and  is  very  free  from  errors,  factual  or  typographical;  but  as  an 
account  of  the  aspects  of  American  foreign  policy  in  which  Monroe  played 
so  large  a  part,  it  is  far  from  being  the  definitive  treatment  which  one  might 
justly  expect  in  a  work  with  so  many  pretensions  to  scholarship.  If  the 
deficiency  is  the  result  of  the  author's  untimely  death,  the  publishers  would 
have  been  well  advised  to  secure  more  expert  collaboration  in  editing  the 
manuscript  for  publication. 

University  of  Buffalo  Juuus  W.  Pratt 


The  Famous  Case  of  Myra  Clark  Gaines.  By  Nolan  B.  Harmon,  Jr. 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Univer^ty  Press,  1946.  xiv,  482  p. 
Illustrations.  I3.50.) 

New  Orleans  Woman:  A  Biographical  Nouel  of  Myra  Clark  Gaines.  By 
Harnett  T.  Kane.  (New  York:  Doubleday  and  G>.,  1946.  J44  p. 

In  1833,  ^hen  married  and  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  a  young  woman 
known  to  history  as  Myra  Clark  Gaines  accidentally  discovered  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Clark,  a  wealthy  merchant,  trader,  and  poli- 
tician of  New  Orleans  who  had  di^  some  twenty  years  previous,  allegedly 
leaving  a  will  which  recognized  Myra  as  his  le^timate  daughter  and  be- 
queathing his  estate  to  her. 

She  had  been  reared  by  foster  parents  whom,  until  her  discovery,  she  had 
always  thought  her  actual  parents.  Several  years  previously  she  had  mar- 
ried believing  this  to  be  the  case.  Soon  after  discovering  who  were  her  real 
parents,  Myra  commenced  a  litigation  to  establish  her  right  to  Clark's 
estate.  The  suits  which  absorbed  the  remaining  fifty  years  of  her  life  were 
begun  in  the  Louisiana  state  courts;  went  eleven  times  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  and  were  not  finally  settied  until  nearly  ten  years  after 
her  death. 

Certain  facts  are  clear.  Daniel  Clark  apparentiy  married  Zulime  Carriere, 
a  reputedly  beautiful  Creole  of  unconventional  marital  habits,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  Myra;  for  political,  business,  and  social  reasons 
Clark  insisted  that  the  marriage  be  kept  secret  and  refused,  at  any  time, 
publicly  to  acknowledge  Zulime  as  his  legal  wife.  Later  Zulime  left  Clark 
when  he  continued  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  marriage  publicly  and 
married  another.  Clark  had  arranged  with  his  friend.  Colonel  Samuel  B. 
Davis,  for  the  care  of  his  daughter  and  made  a  will  in  her  favor.  The  will  was 
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suppressed  and  probably  destroyed  by  Clark's  executors,  Relf  and  Chew, 
who  became  administrators  of  the  estate  and  prospered  thereby.  No  ac- 
counting of  any  sort  was  made  of  their  administration  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  Clark's  death. 

Myra  Clark  married  first,  William  Whitney  of  a  well-to-do  family  c^ 
Binghamton,  N«  Y.;  several  years  after  his  death  she  married  General 
E.  P.  Gaines  of  the  United  States  Army,  thereby  commanding  a  respect 
society  had  previously  denied  her  because  of  her  alleged  illegitimacy.  Myra 
suffered  mob  violence,  social  humiliation,  and  legal  defeats;  knew  social 
triumph,  legal  victories,  poverty,  affluence,  fame  and  scorn,  but  never 
acknowledged  defeat  in  her  long  career  as  a  litigant. 

Both  of  her  husbands  as  well  as  her  foster  parents  provided  funds  that 
enabled  her  to  carry  her  fight  in  the  courts;  likewise,  aid  came  from  many 
interested  friends.  General  Gaines  died;  her  children  grew  up  and  her  son 
was  killed,  but  the  case  went  on.  The  property  Myra  claimed  changed 
hands  many  times.  Just  how  much  she  finally  recovered  is  beyond  accurate 
determination.  The  Gaines  case  was  before  the  courts  from  1836  to  1896, 
ten  years  after  Myra's  death.  Final  settlement  was  based  on  the  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  courts  of  a  will  that  was  never  produced.  At  the  end,  be- 
cause the  property  Myra  sought  to  recover  was  in  the  heart  of  New  Orleans, 
the  city  itself  became  the  defendant. 

Dr.  Harmon's  account  is  the  record  of  the  litigation  in  this  involved  case, 
prefaced  by  a  short  biographical  record  of  Daniel  Clark  and  the  dream- 
stances  leading  up  to  Myra's  birth.  The  story  is  told  in  an  interesting  way, 
the  continuity  of  the  litigation  through  a  maze  of  moves  and  countermoves 
being  kept  ever-present  so  that  the  reader  gets  a  reasonably  connected 
picture  of  the  proceedings  as  one  suit  followed  another.  Harnett  Kane,  the 
author  of  Louisiana  Hayride^  Plantation  Parade^  and  other  kindred  studies, 
in  his  fictionalized  story  handles  the  intricacies  of  the  case  and  the  many 
characters  involved  with  skill,  always  keeping  Myra  as  the  central  and 
dominating  person  in  the  cast. 

The  ending  of  Myra's  career  is  as  bizarre  and  unusual  as  its  beginning. 
She  had  asked  to  be  buried  beside  her  father.  This  was  done,  "but  when 
.  .  .  the  tomb  of  Daniel  Clark  was  opened,  the  surprising  discovery  was 
made  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  it.  No  fragment  of  bone,  or  button 
or  wood  remained— nothing.  Was  it  the  last  mystery?" 

Dr.  Harmon's  book  contains  notes,  a  bibliography,  and  an  index.  Both 
authors  used  much  the  same  source  material,  though  neither  mentions  any 
collaboration  or  exchange  of  material  and  data  with  the  other.  Barring  the 
discovery  of  new  material  not  previously  available  either  to  the  litigant  or 
the  authors,  together  these  two  books  give  as  complete  an  account  of  the 
Gaines  case  as  we  shall  ever  need. 

Locust  Valley y  N.  Y.  Thomas  Robson  Hay 
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Thomas  Henry  BurroweSy  180^-18/1,  By  Robert  Landis  Mohr.  (Phila- 
delphia: University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1946.  xiv,  272  p.  Illustra- 
tions. ^00.) 

In  this  careful  biographical  study,  the  author  has  given  deserved  recogni- 
tion to  one  of  Pennsylvania's  foremost  educational  leaders  whose  influence 
permeated  politics  and  education  for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  In  the 
preface  the  author  mentions  that  Burrowes  is  "an  example  of  the  curious 
fact  that  humanity's  greatest  servants  often  win  but  a  small  place  in  public 
esteem,  and  are  sometimes  even  blotted  from  memory  altogether."  While 
time  has  not  dealt  so  ruthlessly  with  Burrowes,  there  are  many,  no  doubt, 
who  associate  Governor  Wolf  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  with  the  organization 
of  Pennsylvania's  public  schools  and  who  know  very  little  about  the  accom- 
plishments of  Burrowes.  This  biography  places  in  "truer  perspective"  the 
record  of  Burrowes  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Henry  Burrowes  was  bom  in  1805,  at  Strasburg,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania.  In  his  early  years  he  turned  to  politics.  After  two 
terms  in  the  state  legislature,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  1835,  ^^  which  position  he  became  ex  officio  Superintendent  of 
Conmion  Schools,  a  post  which  gave  him  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  Common  School  Law  of  1834.  After  his  secretaryship  terminated  in 
1838,  he  did  not  lose  interest  in  educational  developments,  and  by  i860  he 
was  widely  known  as  an  educator  rather  than  as  a  politician. 

Dr.  Mohr  has  treated  adequately  and  in  good  proportion  Burrowes' 
political  experience.  Greater  emphasis,  however,  is  placed  upon  his  defense 
of  the  common  schools,  his  work  as  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal^  his  efforts  to  develop  professional  associations  for  teachers,  the 
struggle  for  normal  schools  and  for  better  school  buildings,  his  influence 
in  securing  schools  for  the  orphans  of  Civil  War  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  his 
presidency  of  the  state  agricultural  college.  One  of  Burrowes'  deepest  con- 
victions had  to  do  with  the  need  for  more  adequately  trained  teachers  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  normal  school  crusade  provides  a  very  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  public  teacher  education.  In  the  appendix  is  found 
the  Normal  School  Act  of  1857,  which  was  drafted  by  Burrowes. 

During  his  second  superintendency  of  state  schools  from  1 860-1 863, 
Burrowes  was  confronted  with  problems  created  by  the  war.  Because  of  the 
loss  of  records,  the  treatment  of  this  period  is  limited.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  during  these  years  he  "fought  a  rear-guard  action  in  defense  of  educa- 
tion at  a  time  of  general  despair,  when  most  people  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
schools  to  other  considerations."  Following  his  second  state  superintend- 
ency, he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphans  Schools.  His 
courageous  fight  to  secure  schools  for  the  orphans  and  his  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  these  schools  stand  among  his  leading  contributions  to  education. 

Instead  of  remaining  free  to  devote  his  time  to  promoting  the  cause  of 
public  education  through  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  and  on  the 
speaking  platform,  at  the  end  of  his  superintendency  of  schools  for  orphans 
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in  1867,  Burrowes  was  soon  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  agricultural 
college.  This  final  task,  "a  last  and  crowning  labor/'  is  interestin^y  ^ven 
by  Dr.  Mohr.  In  the  concluding  chapter,  "As  Men  Judge  Him,''  is  found  an 
excellent  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Burrowes  by  the  press  and  various 
individuals. 

The  bibliography  of  twenty-eight  pages  shows  that  Dr.  Mohr  has  made 
extensive  use  of  manuscript  sources,  printed  material,  newspapers,  and 
secondary  works.  The  leading  sources  are  private  and  official  letters,  news- 
papers, Peftnsyluania  School  Journal  (of  which  Burrowes  was  editor  so  long), 
and  official  documents  of  various  kinds.  Many  quotations  from  the  sources 
are  given  throughout  the  biography.  One  wishes  at  times  that  the  author 
had  given  his  interpretation  of  more  of  the  quoted  material,  as  he  writes  in 
a  very  readable  style.  Documentation  is  excellent. 

This  interesting  study  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  is  a  worthy  addition  to 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  field  of 
biography  and  deserves  a  wide  reading  by  those  interested  in  the  hbtory  of 
American  education. 

fFilson  Teachers  College^  Washinffon^  D.  C.  Paul  O.  Carr 

The  Valley  of  Oil.  By  Harry  Botsford.  (New  York:  Hastings  House,  1946. 
viii,  278  p.  >3.oo.) 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fictional  history,  this  is  Exhibit  A.  Probably  no 
living  person  knows  the  Valley  of  Oil  up  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
better  than  Mr.  Botsford.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  oil  men,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Botsford's  earliest  memories  is  that  of  climbing  oil  derricks  at 
the  age  of  four  and  being  pointedly  reminded  by  the  application  of  hb 
mother's  slipper,  of  the  risks  he  incurred.  Later  he  worked  as  a  tool-dresser, 
a  pumper,  in  pipe-line  production,  and  in  the  refining  and  marketing  of 
petroleum.  And  he  has  written  voluminously  on  the  subject.  If  only,  with 
all  this  background,  he  would  write  a  book  based  on  authentic  records, 
original  documents,  and  the  reputable  sources  that  students  of  history 
demand,  rather  than  resort  to  imaginary  conversation,  reconstructed 
dialogue,  and  the  telling  of  tall  stories  which  may  or  may  never  have 
happened,  he  would  add  another  valuable  chapter  to  the  history  of  the 
petroleum  industry  which  Professor  Paul  Giddens  opened  up  so  dramat- 
ically, yet  so  truthfully,  some  years  ago. 

But  if  the  conscientious  historian  can  by-pass  the  "theatricals"  and  the 
imaginary  dialogues,  and  move  on  to  Mr.  Botsford's  dramatic  description 
of  those  hot  summer  days  in  1859  when  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Drake  and  his 
driller,  William  Smith,  first  drilled  for  oil,  and  "struck"  it;  and  then  follow 
through  his  succeeding  chapters,  he  will  be  amply  repaid.  Few  writers  can 
equal  him  in  re-creating  the  stirring  events  that  followed  quick  on  the  heels 
of  this  historical  event.  When  the  news  spread  abroad,  Titusville,  Pa.,  and 
the  surrounding  countryside  became  the  scene  of  the  greatest  gambling 
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game  in  our  nation's  history.  The  California  gold  rush  was  a  tame  aflFair 
by  comparison.  People  from  everywhere  flocked  into  the  oil  country.  They 
were  eager  to  try  their  luck.  Men  talked  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars,—then  millions.  Capitalists  madly  engaged  drillers,  bought  steam 
engines,  and  had  visions  of  realizing  millions  in  profits.  Costs  of  everything 
soared.  Banks  sprang  up,  hotels  were  built,  opera  houses  constructed,  and 
gambling  was  wide  open.  Fortunes  were  made  and  lost.  Men  with  a  team 
of  horses  earned  more  hard  cash  in  one  day  than  they  had  earned  in  a  whole 
year.  Farmers  sold  their  oak  trees  for  staves,  gave  up  farming,  and  flocked 
to  the  oil  wells. 

A  new  world  was  developing.  Queer  characters  swarmed  the  new  settle- 
ments. Here  came  Ben  Hagan,  "The  wickedest  man  in  the  world,"  and  hb 
French  ^fe,  Kate.  The  tool-dressers,  scouts,  and  oil  operators  who  visited 
Ben's  saloon  seldom  got  out  with  their  roll  of  money;  either  he  or  Kate 
managed  some  way  to  get  it.  But  Ben  finally  met  his  match  in  "Stonehouse 
Jack,"  who  put  him  out  of  the  way  by  sheer  brute  force  and  a  psdr  of  power- 
ful fists.  There  was  Coal  Oil  Johnny  who  fell  heir  to  $200,000  from  a  rich 
aunt,  and  whose  income  for  a  time  amounted  to  almost  $3,000  a  day.  There 
was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  shy,  mysterious  character  who  drifted  into 
Franklin,  Pa.,  in  1864,  invested  in  a  few  wells,  had  a  good  income,  and  then 
mysteriously  disappeared  to  show  up  in  Washington,  where  he  committed 
the  tragic  deed  on  April  14,  1865. 

But  other  men  destined  to  gain  prominence  in  the  industrial,  financial, 
and  political  world  also  became  interested  in  this  new  discovery.  Samuel  M. 
Kier,  of  near-by  Pittsburgh,  was  to  become  the  world's  first  oil  refiner.  He 
engaged  two  young  men  who  in  later  years  played  important  roles  in  United 
States  history.  One  was  young  Ben  F.  Jones,  who  became  the  first  head  of 
the  great  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation;  and  the  second  was  none 
other  than  James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  president  of  the  United  States.  Many 
inventions  which  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  great  petroleum  indus- 
try are  here  described.  The  introduction  of  pipe  lines,  wooden  tank  cars, 
iron  tank  cars,  and  steel  tank  cars;  the  "shooting"  of  wells  by  the  first  use 
of  nitroglycerine,  all  appeared  here  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time. 

And  what  became  of  all  the  oil  produced?  Most  of  it  was  used  for  illumi- 
nants,  and  for  lubrication.  This  new  illuminant  meant  the  passing  of  the 
Dark  Age.  The  new  lubrication  came  just  on  the  eve  of  America's  greatest 
industrial  expansion.  Tallow  oil,  whale  oil,  and  hard  oil  were  unsatisfactory. 
This  new  lubricant  was  soon  to  make  possible  a  whole  new  industry  of 
revolving  gears,  axles,  and  all  moving  machine  parts.  New  locomotives 
were  designed.  Trains  could  now  speed  up  and  haul  heavier  loads  with 
greater  safety.  And  a  few  years  later,  when  the  internal  combustion  engine 
came,  another  revolution  occurred— due  to  what  was  first  a  by-product, 
benzine,  later,  gasoline.  Today,  oil  and  its  by-products  are  man's  second 
greatest  source  of  wealth. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  John  W.  Oliver 
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Lincoln'}  fP'ar  Cabinet.  By  Burton  J.  Hendrick..  (Boston:  Atlantic-Littl^ 
Brown  and  Co.,  1946.  x,  482  p.  Illustrations.  $5.00.) 

Lincoln  chose  his  ex-rivals  for  the  presidential  nomination  as  department 
heads.  For  that  and  other  reasons  his  cabinet  became  the  most  famous  one 
in  American  history.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  write  a  book  about  the  assorted 
group  of  characters  called  the  war  cabinet,  and  Hendrick  has  done  a  first- 
class  job.  The  author's  general  plan  can  be  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the 
seven  books  into  which  the  volume  is  divided:  "A  Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents";  "William  Henry  Seward:  'Prime  Minister'";  "Exit  Cameron: 
Enter  Stanton";  "The  Cabinet  and  McClellan";  "Senate  versus  Cabinet"; 
"Chase  and  "the  Blairs'  ";  and  "End  of  the  Coalition." 

While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  anything  specifically  new  is  stated,  thf 
book  is  a  notable  example  of  lively  style,  clever  condensation  of  a  mass  of 
material,  and  apt  quotation.  There  is  no  bibliography,  but  the  footnotes 
show  that  for  the  most  part  Hendrick  used  printed  materials.  There  are 
some  well-chosen  illustrations  as  well  as  an  index.  The  volume  is  quite  fr« 
of  typographical  errors,  and  the  few  mistakes  of  fact  and  questionable 
statements  on  pages  13,  i  J,  40,  64,  393,  and  437  are  so  obvious  that  they 
need  no  discussion  in  this  place;  they  do  not  deter  from  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  work.  It  is  an  outstanding  contribution  which  is  well  written 
and  very  much  worth  reading.  So  much  for  generalities. 

Inasmuch  as  this  review  is  primarily  for  Pennsylvania  readers  it  is  only 
fair  that  something  be  said  about  a  few  of  the  Pennsylvanians  who  appear 
in  the  book.  They  get  considerable  space.  Buchanan  is  called  a  "double- 
dealer."  Curtin  receives  favorable  notice  for  opposing  Cameron's  machine 
and  for  helping  to  nominate  Lincoln  at  Chicago,  Stanton  wins  much  atten- 
tion for  his  anti-Lincoln  complex.  The  impression  left  by  Hendrick's  treat- 
ment of  Stanton  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  common  estimate, 
namely,  that  he  was  a  marplot  and  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  lonely  man 
in  the  Executive  Mansion  who  felt  that  Stanton's  hypocrisy  had  to  be 
endured  in  the  interest  of  winning  the  war.  McClellan  also  figures  promi- 
nently. Hendrick's  conclusions  about  "Little  Mae"  are  about  the  same  as 
those  held  by  historians  generally. 

Of  the  Pennsylvanians,  Cameron  stands  out  as  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing because  the  most  venal.  When  his  appointment  to  the  War  Qepartment 
was  being  pressed  in  accordance  with  the  deals  at  the  Wigwam,  Lincoln 
said:  "All  that  1  am  in  the  world,  the  Presidency  and  all  else,  I  owe  to  the 
opinion  of  me  which  people  express  when  they  call  me  'honest  old  ,^be.' 
Now,  what  would  they  think  of  their  'honest  old  Abe'  if  he  should  make 
such  an  appointment  as  the  one  proposed?  (p.  51)"  It  soon  became  dear 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  Union  success. 
"There  was  universal  agreement  with  the  editorial  view  of  the  New  York 
Herald  that  Cameron's  resignation  was  as  good  as  a  major  military  victory 
for  the  Federal  cause  {p.  235)."  The  facts  that  Sunbury  has  a  Cameroa 
Park  and  that  Pennsylvania  has  a  Cameron  County  form  an  intriguing 
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commentary  upon  the  way  in  which  we  Americans  create  our  heroes.  In  a 
leading  article  on  the  first  page  of  the  Sunbury  Daily  Item  for  March  23, 
1946,  appeared  the  following  words:  ".  .  .  Henry  W.  Lark,  Northumber- 
land county  Republican  chairman,  recalled  how  85  years  ago,  the  fate  of  the 
nation,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  the  world,  was  partially  determined  by 
Central  Pennsylvania.  It  was  from  here  that  the  older  \sic\  Simon  Cameron 
went  to  the  cabinet  of  President  Lincoln  .  .  ."  If  Mr.  Lark  was  correctly 
quoted,  he  might  profit  by  reading  from  page  219  to  236  of  this  fascinating 
book« 

Susquehanna  University  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens.  By  Rudolph  von  Abelb.  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1946.  xiv,  338,  X  p.  Illustrations.  $4.00.) 

The  processes  of  democracy  produce  curious  leaders.  There  are  times  and 
regions  in  which  the  more  bizarre  the  character,  the  more  likely  seems  to  be 
the  chance  of  success.  The  years  just  before  the  Civil  War  saw  many  men 
of  this  type  in  places  of  influence  and  the  vagaries  of  their  behavior  played 
no  little  part  in  that  tense  drama  preceding  the  firing  on  Sumter. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  was  one  of  the  strangest  of  these  men 
of  influence.  Physically  he  was  abnormal,  a  living  skeleton  weighing  but 
ninety  pounds,  nervous,  morbid,  always  sick,  eternally  drugging  himself 
with  nostrums  which  probably  exaggerated  his  nervous  depressions.  His 
frail  body  was  dominated  by  a  tremendous  ego  which  would  not  yield  to  its 
physical  limitations.  He  must  dominate  if  only  to  prove  that  his  mind  had 
the  power  which  his  body  lacked.  He  was  brilliant  in  thought  and  speech 
and  his  will  was  tremendous. 

Three  professions  held  out  prospects  to  him  for  the  dominance  he  craved: 
teaching,  the  law,  and  politics.  He  tried  all  three,  but  soon  abandoned  the 
first  for  that  combination  of  the  other  two  which  in  American  life  has  always 
been  so  popular. 

He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Georgia  politics  in  the  legislature  from 
1836  to  1843;  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  thirty-first  year  he  entered  Congress  as  a  Whig. 
His  career  in  the  House  of  Representatives  lasted  sixteen  years  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  increment  of  power  which  came  to  him.  After  he  turned 
Democrat  in  the  1850's  he  became  one  of  the  dictators  of  the  House.  His 
supreme  self-confidence,  his  refusal  to  brook  contradiction,  his  position 
because  of  seniority  and  his  bizarre  person  and  manners  combined  to  make 
many  of  his  associates  stand  in  awe  of  him.  His  audacity  and  his  tongue 
literally  made  men  fear  him.  With  uncanny  foresight  he  retired  when  the 
Republicans  were  about  to  take  over. 

Although  a  firm  believer  in  the  rights  of  the  South,  he  opposed  secession 
in  i860  because  he  could  see  no  reason  for  it  in  the  winning  of  a  fairly  con- 
tested election  by  the  Republicans.  However,  he  accepted  the  fact  of  seces- 
aon  and  joined  the  secessionists  to  found  the  Confederacy.  The  politics  of 
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that  move  made  him  Vice-President  of  the  new  Republic.  But  he  could 
never  play  second  fiddle  to  anyone,  least  of  all  to  Jefferson  Davis.  So  he 
became  the  "marplot"  of  the  Confederacy.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  plot 
against  the  policies  of  Davis  and  force  him  to  seek  peace  by  negotiation. 
Stephens  was  certainly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 

After  the  Civil  War  he  re-entered  the  political  arena  and  attempted  to  go 
to  the  Senate.  The  new  leaders  prevented  that  but  returned  him  to  the 
House  as  a  sop,  for  after  all  he  was  useful.  So  he  spent  nine  more  pain- 
ridden,  drug-sodden  years  in  the  familiar  Washington  environment,  playing 
a  less  and  less  significant  role,  a  convenient  relic.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
exigencies  of  Georgia's  turgid  politics  made  him  governor.  Elevation  to  that 
office  killed  him. 

There  have  been  several  previous  biographies  of  Stephens  but  none  of 
them  ever  really  tried  to  untangle  the  snarled  threads  of  this  curiously 
complex  personality.  There  are  many  problems  but  von  Abele  has  faced 
them  all,  even  the  most  intimate  and  significant  which  involve  Stephens' 
exaggerated  and  warped  affections.  He  has  therefore  given  us  a  real  picture. 
The  author's  command  of  style  is  very  happy  and  effective  so  that  we  have 
that  rare  construction,  a  sound  scholarly  analysis  clothed  in  attractive  and 
effective  literary  garb. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Roy  F.  Nichols 


Touched  With  Fire.  Civil  War  Letters  and  Diary  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Jr.  1 861-1864.  Edited  by  Mark  De  Wolfe  Howe.  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1946.  xiv,  158  p.  lUustradons. 
I3.00.) 

"I  started  in  this  thing  a  boy,  I  am  now  a  man.  ...  I  can  do  a  disagree- 
able thing  or  face  a  great  danger  cooly  enough  when  I  KNOW  it  is  a  duty," 
so  writes  the  youthful  Holmes  to  his  Mother  amidst  the  horrors  and  utter 
weariness  of  the  Wilderness  Campaign  of  1864  as  Grant  battled  his  way 
towards  Richmond. 

Professor  Howe  has  succeeded  notably  in  translating  for  the  layman  the 
abbreviations,  allusions,  and  locations  mentioned  in  the  diary  which,  while 
fairly  clear  to  a  student  of  the  Civil  War,  would  convey  little  to  the  average 
reader. 

Holmes's  regiment,  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Infantry,  was  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  service,  according  to  no  less  an  authority  than  General 
Humphreys  in  his  classic.  The  Virginia  Campaign  of  1864-186^.  As  the  war 
progressed,  the  diarist  saw  his  intimate  friends  in  the  regiment  killed  or 
wounded.  Later  as  a  Staff  Officer  in  the  VI  Corps  he  performed  notable 
service,  and  his  observations  on  tactics,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan 
to  Cold  Harbor,  are  of  peculiar  interest. 

This  book  is  a  definite  addition  to  an  understanding  of  Holmes  the 
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soldier,  later  Holmes  the  Chief  Justice,  and  his  fight  for  physical  as  well  as 
intellectual  freedom. 

Paoliy  Pa.  Kent  Packard 


The  Lowells  and  Their  Seven  Worlds.  By  Ferris  Greenslet.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1946.  xii,  442  p.  Illustrated.  ^.00.) 

Ferris  Greenslet  has  made  the  story  of  the  Lowell  family  "a  history  of  the 
heart,  mind,  imagination,  animal  spirits,  and  pocketbook  of  New  England/' 
The  seven  worlds  of  the  Lowells  are  chronological  periods  in  American  life. 
"The  New  World"  was  the  world  of  the  first  American  member  of  the  clan, 
Percival  Lowle,  born  in  157!)  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1638. 
From  this  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Lowells  of  today,  the  author 
has  developed  the  chronicle  of  an  American  family. 

It  was  John  Lowell,  the  Divine,  who  added  to  the  family  coat  of  arms  the 
motto  Occasionem  cognosce^  which  he  freely  translated  as  "Seize  your  oppor- 
tunity!'' Any  in  the  long  line  of  Lowells  who  did  not  profit  by  this  hard- 
headed  Yankee  wisdom  were  not  candidates  for  Mr.  Greenslet's  book. 

The  author  has  examined  an  enormous  volume  of  secondary  source  mate- 
rial, "old  newspapers,  court  records,  and  letters  and  diaries  of  contemporar- 
ies, both  published  and  unpublished  .  .  .  and  a  beautifully  ample  and 
revealing  mass  of  correspondence,  diaries,  financial  accounts,  unpublished 
poems,  and  miscellaneous  memoranda,  still  in  the  possession  of  members  of 
the  family."  As  a  result  of  his  skill  in  weaving  together  the  threads  of  these 
many  lives,  through  the  centuries,  he  has  given  us  a  cross  section  of  the 
social  history  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  Ferris  Greenslet  is  sympathetic  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Lowells,  he  recognizes  and  indicates  their  limitations.  The  opposition  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  on  the  part  of  John  Lowell,  the  Rebel,  and  his  Feder- 
alist friends  elicits  the  comment:  "That  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty  had 
no  merit  in  it  and  would  ruin  the  country  by  its  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
slave-holding  agricultural  South  was  the  view  of  all  the  Federalists  whose 
firm  yet  limited  minds  lacked  unfortunately  that  last  gift  of  the  gods 
without  which  the  people  perish."  The  cotton  mills  in  Lowell  and  Man- 
chester have  not  always  presented  a  pretty  picture,  but  it  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Greenslet  says,  that  under  the  paternalistic  system  set  up  by  Francis  Cabot 
Lowell  in  early  days  the  girls  were  generally  content  with  their  wages  and 
living  conditions  and  grateful  to  escape  from  the  farm.  He  adds,  "In  the 
years  after  the  [Civil]  War  the  difficulty  of  labor  management  reached  its 
limit,  and  the  paternalistic  attitude  of  the  owners  was  worn  away  in  a 
vicious  circle  of  misunderstandings."  This  eternal  conflict  between  high- 
minded  aspiration  and  practical  necessity  runs  through  the  history  of  the 
Lowells  with  the  balance  swinging  toward  the  conservative,  the  solid,  the 
substantial,  the  tried. 
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The  seven  worlds  of  the  Lowells  offered  more  substance  for  the  social 
historian  than  for  the  critic,  yet  Mr.  Greenslet's  literary  judgment  is  sur- 
prisingly uneven.  Actually  James  Russell  Lowell  is  more  famous  than  any 
other  Lowell,  and  Amy  Lowell  was  at  least  as  well  known  as  her  brothers, 
Lawrence  and  Percival.  Of  the  earlier  poet  the  author  says,  "The  truth  is 
that,  for  all  the  ten  volumes  of  his  Collected  Works,  James  Russell  Lowell 
never  wrote  a  book.  He  only  put  newspaper  and  magazine  contributions, 
poems,  speeches,  and  lectures  together."  Mr.  Greenslet  might  reflect  thit 
poets  do  not  generally  write  "books"  but  poems.  Ferris  Greenslet  has  a 
sound  respect  for  J  Fable  for  Critici  and  the  two  series  of  The  Big/ow  Papm 
and  no  one  would  be  likely  to  disagree  with  his  high  praise  of  the  passage 
on  Lincoln  in  the  "Commemoration  Ode."  The  great  poems  of  Janies 
Russell  Lowell  are  all  long  poems,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  do  not 
generally  appear  in  anthologies,  and  not,  as  the  author  suggests,  because  of 
their  inferiority.  Mr.  Greenslet  has  in  the  past  contributed  so  acceptably  to 
our  literary  criticism,  that  we  can  only  suppose  that  in  the  present  work  he 
has  been  more  interested  in  other  factors. 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer,  however,  that  Mr.  Greenslet  underesti- 
mates the  influence  of  Lowell  in  politics  and  public  life— quite  apart  from 
the  permanent  value  of  his  poems.  From  his  early  antislavery  prose  and 
verse  down  to  his  great  speech  in  England,  in  1884,  on  "Democracy," 
Lowell  was  the  exponent  of  a  patrician  democracy  of  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility against  the  abuses  of  privileges  on  the  one  hand  and  vulgarize 
tion  on  the  other. 

Ferris  Greenslet's  book  is  an  excellent  one,  however,  climaxing  a  career 
of  service  to  American  letters  as  a  publisher  and  writer.  It  is  perhaps  to 
that  mythical  figure  "the  general  reader"  that  the  book  makes  its  greatest 
appeal  with  its  romantic  story,  its  colorful  anecdotes,  its  evocation  of  the 
past.  Mr.  Greenslet  has  hit  upon  an  original  and  generally  useful  plan  for 
rejuvenaring  the  art  of  family  history  which  has  had  a  long  tradition  in 
English  letters,  unhappily  too  often  a  solemn  one.  Here  the  style  is  fluent, 
easy,  untroubled— never  pedantic,  dull,  or  pompous.  When  a  book  that  is 
useful  to  the  specialist  succeeds  at  the  same  time  in  being  diverting  for  the 
general  reader— as  this  one  does— it  is  a  very  unusual  book  indeed. 

Temple  University  Thelma  M.  Smith 

The   Congressional  Career  of   Thomas   Francis   Bayard,   186^-1885.  By- 

Charles    CALLA>f    Tansill.    (Washington:  Georgetown    Unjvetsty 

Press,  1946.  The  Georgetown  University  Studies  in  History,  Numbtf 

One.  xiv,  362  p.  Privately  printed.) 

The  Bayards  of  Delaware,  producing  at  least  one  United  States  Senator 

in  every  generation  and  comprising  the  longest  unbroken  senatorial  dynasty 

in  American  history,  seem  to  be  a  paradox  in  a  democracy.  However,  the 

Bayards  won  distinction  in  the  Senate  not  only  by  their  numbers  but  by  the 
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quality  of  their  service;  certainly  two  members  of  the  family  were  among 
the  great  senators  of  their  time.  Of  the  elder  Senator  James  A.  Bayard, 
William  Plumer,  of  New  Hampshire,  wrote,  "He  is  certainly  a  man  with 
great  talents— prompt  &  ready  on  every  question.  I  have  yet  seen  no  man 
in  Congress  whose  resources  are  so  great.  He  is  a  host."  It  is  his  grandson 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  book. 

Thomas  Francis  Bayard,  Sr.,  represented  Delaware  in  the  Senate  for 
sixteen  years,  resigning  to  become  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State.  During 
his  service  in  the  Senate,  Bayard  became  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  was  three  times  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  the  presidency,  twice— in  1880  and  1884— being  runner-up  on 
the  first  ballot.  Bayard's  chances  for  the  presidency  furnish  the  theme  of 
this  volume  and  reveal  both  his  strength  as  a  statesman  and  his  weakness 
as  a  politician.  Southerners  who  loved  him  feared  that  his  conservative 
attitude  on  finance  would  cost  him  Western  votes,  and  that  his  sympathy 
for  the  South  and  for  states'  rights  would  cost  him  Northern  votes.  His 
high  moral  tone,  causing  him  to  seek  the  presidency  "by  being  worthy  of  it 
and  by  no  arrangement  of  stage  machinery"  (page  200),  placed  him  at  a 
disadvantage  among  men  like  Samuel  Tilden  who  valued  political  machin- 
ery more  than  he.  Finally,  coming  from  a  small  state  handicapped  him  as  a 
presidential  aspirant,  as  it  has  many  other  men,  owing  to  the  insignificance 
of  his  state's  representation  in  the  electoral  college.  Bayard  was  doomed  to 
remain  the  second  choice  of  almost  everyone. 

This  volume  complements  Dr.  Tansill's  earlier  study  of  The  Foreign 
Policy  of  Thomas  F.  Bayard^  the  two  books  together  forming  not  a  biog- 
raphy of  Bayard  but  a  study  of  his  public  career.  The  newer  volume,  how- 
ever, exhibits  a  weakness  which  the  other  volume  does  not  share.  The 
diplomacy  of  a  Secretary  of  State  and  an  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James  may  be  studied  with  little  regard  to  the  man's  local  background; 
not  so,  the  career  of  a  United  States  Senator.  The  relationship  of  Bayard 
to  the  state  which  he  represented  is  here  almost  completely  neglected.  What 
political  magic,  one  wonders,  did  Bayard  and  the  members  of  his  family 
possess  that  occasioned  them  repeatedly  to  be  chosen  by  Delaware  to  the 
senatorship  with,  according  to  James  A.  Bayard,  the  third  (page  24), 
"neither  fortune,  landed  interest,  or  solicitation  to  obtain  the  position?" 

Character  and  intelligence,  together  with  a  willingness  to  devote  these 
qualities  to  the  public  service,  must  have  played  a  part  in  the  Bayards' 
preferment,  but  character  and  intelligence  are  no  guarantees  of  political 
advancement,  as  the  Democratic  Party's  repeated  rejection  of  Bayard's 
presidential  bid  testifies.  Democratic  domination  of  Delaware  in  the  wake 
of  the  Civil  War  undoubtedly  eased  Thomas  F.  Bayard's  way  to  the  Senate, 
but  dominant  parties  in  Delaware  politics  have  frequently  been  split  by  the 
struggle  for  power  between  opposing  cliques.  The  relationship  of  the  power- 
ful Saulsbury  family  to  the  Bayards  would  repay  attention.  Still,  some  clue 
to  Bayard's  success  may  be  offered  by  the  fact  that  his  attitudes  and  judg- 
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ments  represent  the  continuing  pattern  of  thinking  in  Delaware  concemiiig 
national  and  international  problems. 

Because  no  interpretative  survey  of  the  course  of  Delaware  politics  exists 
to  guide  the  student  of  a  career  which  far  transcended  the  bounds  of  a 
unique  little  state,  the  Delawarean  must  admit  with  shame  that  little 
criticism  can  attach  to  Dr.  Tansill,  an  outlander,  for  his  neglect  of  Bayard's 
local  background.  The  relationship  of  Delaware  and  her  Bayards  deserves 
study,  but  Dr.  Tansill  could  not  be  expected  in  this  volume  to  undertake 
what  would  involve  a  comprehensive  survey  of  Delaware  political  history, 
the  entire  course  of  which  features  Bayards,  generation  after  generation. 

Nevertheless  Dr.  Tansill  has  performed  a  valuable  service  in  opening  the 
Bayard  Papers  and  in  culling  them  of  their  richest  lore.  The  elucidation  of 
Bayard's  part  in  the  Electoral  Conunission  of  1876,  in  the  Democratic 
conventions  of  1876,  1880,  and  1884,  and  in  practically  all  important 
problems  that  came  before  the  Senate  over  a  sixteen-year  period  is  of 
obvious  value.  Collating  the  Bayard  letters  with  material  from  many  other 
manuscript  sources.  Dr.  Tansill  has  produced  a  second  readable  vcJume  as 
his  memorial  to  a  distinguished  Senator  and  diplomat,  who  once  wrote,  "I 
am  really  trying  to  be  just  one  thing,  and  that  is  myself.** 

University  of  Delaware  John  A.  M unroe 

New  Jersey  Progressivism  before  Wilson.  By  Ransom  E.  Noble,  Jiu  (Prince- 
ton: Princeton  University  Press,  1946.  x,  176  p.  |2.co.) 

The  Progressive  movement  is  one  of  the  many  facets  of  our  national 
history  that  can  be  studied  best  from  a  state  viewpoint,  for  it  was  within  die 
states  that  the  Progressives  formulated  their  programs,  founded  their  organ- 
izations, and  achieved  their  earliest  victories.  Professor  Noble  in  his  limited 
survey  of  Progressivism  in  New  Jersey  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century  has  provided  a  case  history  of  the  movement  in  an  industrialized 
state,  where  the  main  problem  to  be  solved  was  "the  relation  of  corporate 
wealth  to  government."  This  may,  indeed,  have  been  the  crux  of  the  matter, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Progressives  saw  or  met  the  issue  in  its 
elemental  form. 

Progressivism  is  an  elusive  term  that  is  susceptible  of  numerous  interpre- 
tations. As  used  by  the  author  it  is  applied  principally  to  the  insurgency 
that  developed  within  the  Republican  party  in  the  populous  northern 
section  of  the  state  and  which  culminated  in  1906  in  the  short-lived  "New 
Idea"  enthusiasm.  Originating  in  Hudson  County  with  the  efforts  of  Mark 
Fagan  and  George  L.  Record  to  impose  equal  taxation  on  the  railroads,  the 
movement  soon  appeared  in  Essex  as  well,  where  the  trolley  franchise 
question  was  agitating  the  normally  conservative  citizenry  of  the  staid 
Oranges.  In  1905  the  Progressives  hailed  as  their  leader  the  wealthy  young 
aristocrat,  Everett  Colby,  whose  flourishing  political  career  had  seemingly 
been  balked  by  the  party  bosses.  To  the  railroad  and  trolley  issues,  a  host 
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of  Others  were  quickly  added— some  of  them  indigenous,  most  of  them  bor- 
rowed—until the  cruisaders  for  the  right  stood  arrayed  in  typical  panoply 
from  municipal  ownership  to  direct  primaries.  Significantly  enough,  at- 
tacks on  the  trusts  played  a  distinctly  minor  role  in  the  state  which  was 
notorious  as  their  home.  Between  1905  and  1908  the  "regulars"  were 
badgered  into  a  number  of  concessions.  In  several  fields— equal  taxation, 
limited  franchises,  primary  reform,  utility  r^ulation,  civil  service— the 
small  progressive  forces  were  able  to  claim  modest  victories,  although  in 
many  cases  the  credit  was  contested.  By  the  latter  year  the  movement  had 
passed  its  peak,  Fagan  and  Colby  had  been  defeated,  and  party  harmony 
had  in  large  measure  been  restored.  Progressivism  entered  a  period  of  rela- 
tive quiescence  only  to  emerge  again  with  greater  force  and  under  new 
auspices  when  Wilson  assumed  the  gpvemorship  in  191 1. 

The  record  of  the  New  Jersey  Progressives  prior  to  191 1  was  far  from 
impo^ng.  The  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  period  was  the  writing 
of  laws  to  insure  the  equal  taxation  and  revaluation  of  railroad  property. 
Yet  this  question  was  the  hardy  perennial  of  New  Jersey  politics,  antedating 
by  more  than  twenty  years  the  rise  of  Progressivism.  Corporate  interests 
were  able  to  block  other  important  reforms.  In  spite  of  the  feeble  showing 
of  the  ''New  Idea,"  Professor  Noble  insists  that  Governor  Wilson's  "eco- 
nomic legislation  could  not  possibly  have  passed  without  the  extensive 
political  preparation  and  public  education  which  the  insurgent  movement 
had  afforded  (p.  120)."  This  thesis  can  be  verified  only  after  wie  have  a 
much  needed  study  of  Wilson's  extraordinary  administration.  Certainly 
there  is  litde  forecast  of  the  "Seven  Sisters  Laws"  before  1910.  The  author 
devotes  but  two  pages  and  occasional  scattered  references  to  conditions 
within  the  Democratic  party,  the  party  which  was  soon  to  enact  an  impres- 
ave  series  of  Progressive  measures.  More  might  be  made,  too,  of  the 
significance  of  the  shift  in  the  control  of  the  Republican  party  from  the 
southern  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  of  the  purely  political  ele- 
ments in  Progressivism.  The  main  shortcomings  of  the  book  are  its  brevity 
and  its  limited  scope.  Professor  Noble  is  to  be  conmiended  for  his  use  of 
personal  interviews  to  supplement  a  discouraging  lack  of  manuscript  mate- 
rials, for  the  care  and  objectivity  with  which  he  handles  controversial  per- 
sonalities, and  for  producing  a  monograph  which  no  student  of  Progressiv- 
ism can  pnidendy  neglect. 

Rutgers  University  Richard  P.  McCormicic 

Folk  Art  of  Rural  Pennsylvania.  By  Frances  Ljchten.  (New  York:  Charies 
Scribner's  Sons,  1946.  xiv,  276  p.  Illustrations.  $10.00.) 

This  book  commands  our  attention  not  only  because  of  the  lavish  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  produced  but  also  because  of  the  manner  in  which  Miss 
Lichten  presents  her  subject.  It  approaches  the  Pennsylvania  crafts  At)m 
the  point  of  view  of  the  objects  themselves.  It  deals  with  various  decorated 
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and  fashioned  objects  of  clay,  flax,  wool,  grain,  wood,  stone,  iron,  tin,  and 
with  fragments,  rags,  remnants,  and  bams.  The  point  of  view  is  then  object- 
centered  and  not  design-centered  and  the  text  speaks  with  knowledge  about 
the  techniques  and  processes  by  which  the  objects  were  made.  The  whole 
approach  is  representational.  To  illustrate  her  text  Miss  Lichten  introduces 
about  335  illustrations  in  black  and  white  and  32  pages  in  color.  Her 
accompanying  text  is  sometimes  informative  and  always  interesting. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  are  sketches  made  for  the  Index  of  American 
Design  by  the  artists  who  were  employed  by  the  WPA  to  work  on  Pennsyl- 
vania designs.  Miss  Lichten  herself  was  director  of  this  project.  Theillustn- 
tions  are  therefore  not  untouched  photographs  of  original  objects  but 
sketches  of  old  things  made  by  modem  artists.  And,  as  is  the  case  in  all  such 
work,  distortions  in  design  are  inevitable.  Many  of  the  sketches,  when  they 
are  compared  with  the  objects  and  with  untouched  photographs,  show  dis- 
tortions which  are  certainly  serious  in  character. 

The  fact  that  this  book  does  consist  mainly  of  sketches  of  old  objects  by 
modern  artists  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  explanation  for  its  failure  to  com- 
e  in  full  measure  the  spirit  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  folk  art.  Even  u 
who  casually  looks  at  the  book  shakes  his  head  and  says:  'That's 
not  Pennsylvania  folk  art."  Something  is  lacking.  Even  the  thirty-tw) 
pages  of  colored  designs  at  the  rear  of  the  volume— magnificently  printed 
as  they  are  — fail  to  communicate  the  spirit  and  mood  of  the  folk  art  of  rural 
Pennsylvania,  No  one  ever  saw  such  colors  used  by  the  old  craft  artists  of 
this  commonwealth.  The  green  is  livid;  the  blue  is  offensive;  the  red  is  fir 
too  brilliant;  and  the  purple  is  a  fake  of  an  old  color.  In  short,  the  colored 
section  and  the  illustrations  (in  the  main)  are  not  honest  reproductions  of 
the  folk  art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

This  is  hard  criticism,  I  know,  and  I  would  much  rather  write  a  favorable 
review  of  a  book  which  so  many  of  us  have  awaited  for  so  long.  But  there 
is  also  the  duty  of  honesty  to  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania  who  made 
these  things.  Pennsylvania  folk  art  cannot  be  exploited;  it  cannot  be  imi- 
tated; and  all  attempts  to  reproduce  Pennsylvania  Dutch  designs  without 
communicating  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  tirst  created  will  necessarily 
fail.  For  in  the  final  analysis,  the  failures  of  alt  efforts  to  copy  Pcnnsylvanii 
Dutch  folk  art  are  not  just  accidental  and  chance;  they  are  necessary  and 
final,  for  an  honest  art  always  expresses  Hfe. 

Now,  what  about  Miss  Lichten's  text?  The  text  is  always  informed  and 
sometimes  even  brilliant.  Miss  Lichten  is  well  aware  of  the  technical 
processes  of  craft  production,  and  she  explains  this  background  withimafpn- 
adon  and  even  verve.  Two  defects  are  however  apparent:  first,  her  sense  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  iconography  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  and  secondly, 
she  is  much  too  sentimental  about  the  matter,  too  much  inclined  tospeik 
about  "decorative  sense,"  "love  of  color,"  and  other  such  sentimentalities. 
These  are  romanticized  opinions  about  the  artists  and  they  are  notalway* 
in  accord  with  the  known  characters  of  the  folk  artists  themselves. 
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Finally,  Miss  Lichten  is  writing  about  what  was  in  the  main  a  religious 
folk  art  and  she  is  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  major  forms  of  expression— 
TaufscheinCy  etc.— were  religious  in  character. 

Yet  Miss  Lichten's  beautiful  book  will  serve  to  make  a  larger  circle  of 
readers  curious  about  the  most  interesting  form  of  folk  art  in  colonial 
America. 

AllerUown^  Pennsylvania  John  Joseph  Stoudt 


ff^ritings  On  Pennsylvania  History:  A  Bibliography.  A  List  of  Secondary 
Materials  Compiled  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Association.  By  Arthur  C.  Bining,  Robert  L.  Brunhouse,  and 
Norman  B.  Wilkinson.  (Harrisburg:  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission,  1946.  xxxviii,  565  p.) 

The  publication  of  this  long-awaited  bibliography  is  an  event  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  history.  Filling  the  need  for  a 
practical  guide  to  the  mass  of  writings  on  the  history  of  the  commonwealth, 
it  reveals  both  the  achievements  of  Pennsylvania  historiography  and  the 
opportunities  that  await  future  investigation.  More  than  6oco  tides,  includ- 
ing duplicate  entries,  are  listed  here;  400  periodicals  ranging  from  this 
Magazine  to  the  New  Republic  and  from  DeBow*s  Review  to  the  Journal 
of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Association  have  been  culled  for  articles, 
many  of  them  indexed  in  no  other  standard  bibliography;  700  tities  are 
briefly  but  critically  annotated;  and  all  have  been  arranged  under  a  simple, 
useful  outiine  history  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts:  first,  bibliographical  aids  to  history; 
second,  the  bibliography  proper,  listing,  as  its  titie  says,  only  secondary 
materials;  third,  state  and  local  history,  with  religious  and  military  his- 
tories, these  tities  not  fitting  conveniently  under  any  of  the  heads  of  the 
main  bibliography;  and,  fourth— significandy— Pennsylvania  in  literature. 
Some  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  search  for  tities  in  two  places— in  sections 
two  and  three;  but  this  objection  is  not  serious.  What  is  of  most  worth  is 
the  breadth  of  the  editors'  view,  which  brings  studies  of  truck  farming, 
private  police,  and  the  water  supply  of  Philadelphia  within  the  historian's 
ken.  The  index  is  of  authors  only. 

fVritings  on  Pennsylvania  History  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  and  direct 
studies  in  the  history  of  the  Keystone  State.  Those  persons  and  institutions 
which  contributed  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  invaluable 
guide— the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association,  which  sponsored  the 
project;  the  editors,  who  did  the  hard  work;  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  which  supported  it;  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission,  which  published  it— deserve  well,  therefore,  of  their 
fellow  citizens  and  their  colaborers  in  history. 

Dickinson  College  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr. 
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To  THE  Members  and  Council  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania: 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  specific 
order  of  Council,  that  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  Society  for  each  year 
be  examined  by  Certified  Public  Accountants.  This  has  been  done  and  the 
complete  report  of  Charles  S.  Rockey  &  Co.  is  on  file  in  the  Treasurer's 
Office  of  the  Society  and  may  be  examined  by  any  member  upon  application. 

The  Treasurer  has  reviewed  this  complete  report  covering  the  operations 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1946.  Based  on  the  informa- 
tion contained  therein  and  on  other  available  data  the  following  comparisons 
and  comments  are  respectfully  submitted  as  showing  the  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1946: 


Diversification  of  Investments 

Based  on  Book  Values 

1945  1946 

Amount         Per  Cent         Amount 

Mortgages 1121,851.03  8.24  l97>678.69 

Real  Estate* 136,901.92  9.26  115,186.74 

Bonds 452,792.18  30.61  462,529.99 

Stocks  (Common  &  Preferred).  .  767,582.75  51.89  962,131.05 

Totals 11,479,127.88      100.00      >i>637,526.47 

Average  Yields  on  Investments 

Mortgages 

Real  Estate 

Bonds 

Stocks 

6.07% 


Per  Cent 

5.96 

7-03 
28.25 

58-76 

lOOXX) 


^945 

1946 

S'35% 

S'77% 

4.55 

5-3* 

4.76 

4.18 

7.12 

5.88 

536% 


*  Does  not  include  the  Society's  building,  carried  on  our  books  at  $164,45743;  appraised  at  $3pofioojoo, 
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Mortgages 

During  1946  we  acquired  five  first  mortgages  bearing  interest  at  5%.  Four  of 
these  were  on  properties  which  we  sold  during  the  year.  In  the  same  period  reduc- 
tions totaling  $371676.34  were  made,  twelve  mortgages  being  paid  in  full.  This  loss 
of  mortgages  is  serious  and  the  Finance  Conmiittee  is  continually  on  the  watch  for 
new  ones.  The  competition  with  the  U.  S.  Government  agencies  for  new  mortgages 
is  very  keen.  We  are  in  the  process  of  having  Mr.  T.  Williams  Roberts  gp  over  each 
one  of  our  mortgages  to  be  sure  that  we  are  amply  protected.  However^  I  am  con- 
vinced for  the  time  being  that  we  have  nothing  about  which  to  be  concerned. 

194s  1946     ' 

Number  of  Mortgages  Held 54  47 

Amount 1121,851.03  l97>678.69 

Net  Interest  Received ^,501.30  ^»449-65 

Per  Cent  on  Investment 5-35%  5-77% 


b 


0 


Following  is  a  list  of  mortgages  held  as  of  December  31,  1946: 

Book  Value  at 
'December  j/. 

Mortgages  1946 

Camac  Street,  1915  N $1,500.00 

Catharine  Street,  5432 1,750.00 

Christian  Street,  1629 2,550.00 

Cobbs  Creek  Parkway,  6830 *  1,662.50 

Cobbs  Creek  Parkway,  6834 ^>i37-5o 

Cobbs  Creek  Parkway,  6836 2>i37-5o 

Dakota  Street,  3017  W 1,700.00 

Diamond  Street,  637 1,800.00 

Diamond  Street,  1623 3,200.00 

Dickinson  Street,  419 3,000.00 

Dickinson  Street,  1915 800.00 

Fairmount  Avenue,  3846 1,000.00 

Fitzwater  Street,  2120,  and  Clymer  Street,  21 19 ^>375-oo 

Fitzwater  Street,  2132 1,012.50 

Florence  Avenue,  5547 2,550.00 

Carried  forward $29,175.00 

b  The  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  mortgages  is  due  to  the  fact  that  three  of  our  mortgagees  paid  a 
premium  for  the  privilege  of  paying  off  in  full  before  maturity. 
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Book  VdutA 
Decemierjiy 

Mortgages  /^ 

Brought  forward $2^,11^x0 

Franklin  Street,  335  N 53177 

Franklin  Street,  449  N 1,20000 

Franklin  Street,  929  N i  joooo 

Franklin  Street,  1408  N.,  and  Perth  Street,  1407  N 1,50000 

JeflFerson  Street,  2122  W 550^ 

Lehigh  Avenue,  1617  W 4,ooo« 

Lotus  Road,  6605,  Overbrook 900x0 

Marvine  Street,  1921  N ^^75-oo 

Montgomery  Avenue,  2401  W 2,800x0 

Ogontz  Avenue,  6626 2,500.00 

Oxford  Street,  1627  W 2,700x0 

Spruce  Street,  112 2,900x0 

Susquehanna  Avenue,  320  W 2,000x0 

Susquehanna  Avenue,  1934  W 3>8ooxo 

Thomas  Avenue,  5609 2,200x0 

Walton  Avenue,  5133 1,50000 

Woodcrest  Avenue,  6492 5i05oxo 

York  Street,  2714  W 55000 

3d  Street,  31  S 3,200.00 

4th  Street,  913  S 1,900x0 

7th  Street,  2539  S 825.00 

nth  Street,  1834  N 649x0 

13th  Street,  242  S 5,718.7$ 

13th  Street,  1328  N 2^400.00 

20th  Street,  1913  N 628.17 

30th  Street,  2524  N i,6oaoo 

32d  Street,  2551  N 2,00000 

33d  Street,  2645  N 1,925-00 

51st  Street,  526  S 1,500x0 

53d  Street,  1512  S 2,40000 

55th  Street,  267  S 1,100.00 

55th  Street,  535  S 2,100.00 

59th  Street,  1238  N 2,175.00 

62d  Street,  2557  S 1,125.00 

Total ^97,678.69 
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Real  Estate 

Our  average  yield  for  1946  was  5.31%.  During  the  year  we  sold  eight  properties. 
These  were  being  carried  on  our  books  at  ^22,965.43;  gross  selling  price,  |28,6oo.oo. 


'945  '94^ 

dumber  of  Properties  Owned 27  19 

Sock  Value $136,901.92  $115,186.74 

Gross  Rentals  Collected $12,593.17  $ii>378.30 

Expenses^ 7,154.99  5,801.92 

^ct  Income $5^438.18  ^6,576.38 

Per  Cent  on  Investment 4-55%  5-3^% 

Note:  In  1946  the  cost  of  one  of  our  properties  was  increased  $1,250.25  by  capitalizing  expenditures 
lor  maintenance  deferred  prior  to  purchase. 


The  following  list  shows  the  properties  held  as  of  December  31,  1946.  There  are 
ten  more  which  will  be  sold;  the  others  either  have  been  sold  and  not  settled  for  or 
are  not  for  sale.  Perhaps  we  were  a  little  greedy  in  our  asking  price  on  these.  How- 
ever, we  will  hope  to  sell  them  in  1947. 


Brown  Street,  2706 

Chew  Street,  6427 

Franklin  Street,  2041  N. 

Hazel  Avenue,  4822  (in  process  of  sale) 

Locust  Street,  13 14  (not  for  sale) 

Locust  Street,  13 16  (not  for  sale) 

McKean  Avenue,  4816 

Morris  Street,  142-150  (vacant  lot) 

Ridge  Avenue,  2728  (vacant  lot) 

Springton  Road,  1 88,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 


Turner  Street,  2444  W. 

4th  Street,  949  S.  (in  process  of  sale) 

5th  Street,  861  N.  (in  process  of  sale) 

1 2th  Street,  4932  N. 

13th  Street,  236  S.  (not  for  sale) 

20th  Street,  2454  N. 

27th  Street,  865  N.  (not  for  sale) 

27th  Street,  1422  N. 

41st  Street,  322  N. 


*  Includes  insurance,  taxes,  water  rent,  repairs,  agent's  commission,  and  all  other  expenses  incidental 
to  the  operation  of  the  properties. 
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Stocks  and  Bonds 

You  will  note  our  profits  At)m  sales  of  stocks  and  bonds  for  1946  were  $134,385.: 
dlowing  is  our  present  portfolio  as  of  January  i,  1947. 

V 

Bonds 

Book  hi 

Par                                                              Average       Market           Value  ^ 

^aiue                                                              Price           Price         12-31-46  i^^ 

3,000  U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds,  2>^-72-67. 100  19/32  102  30/32  $50,309.38  I51, 
3,ooo    U. S.  War  Savings  Bonds,"G"2>^.  100  100  50,000.00       50^ 

5,000    U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds,  2>^-62-59 .  102  102  35,689.06       35, 

3,000    Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  ist  5— 

1965 99K  ioo>^  19,850.00       20, 

3,000    Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co.,  S.W. 

Div.,  ist3>^— 5— 1950 79J^  87  23,808.00       26, 

$,000    Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  ist  guar., 

5K— 1935  (Reg-) 3  40  150.00        li 

3,000    Canadian   Government   Internal, 

3-1960-57 ^ifi         100  a7>575-«>       3^ 

3,000    Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 

Pacific  R.R.  Co.,  4>^— 2044. . .   88X  59^^  26,436.25       17^ 

3,000    Chicago  &  North  Western  Rwy. 

Co.,  2dconv.  inc.  A.4>^— 1999.  94^^  81  28,353.00       HI 

3,000    Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 

St.  Louis  Rwy.,  C.W.  &  M.  Div., 

1st  Mtge.,  4— 1991 9ofi  77K  27,175.00       23,; 

3,000    Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.R.  Series  B   81  68  4,800.00"^       J/ 

:),ooo    Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago, 

St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans,  ist 

ref.  A,  5—1963 iQoyi  93f<  20,062.50       18,5 

:),ooo  International  Hydro  Electric  Sys- 
tem, deb.  6—1944 ioo>^  100  30,131.25       y>f 

>,ooo    Morris  &  Essex  R.R.  Co.,  Const. 

Mtge.,4>^-i955 ^l}i  62yi  14,31^5       ^^i 

>,ooo    Morris  &  Essex  R.R.  Co.,  ist  Ref. 

Mtge.,  3>^-2ooo 58  sjyi  17*386.25       ip 

),ooo  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.R.  Co.,  1st  &  Ref.,  4^— 
1967 7i>^  41  >^  ii,435-«>    _^ 

Carried  forward >397>473-H    fJl^^ 

^  Partial  payment— still  on  when  issued  basis. 
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Bonds 

Average       Market 
Price  Price 

Brought  forward 

Northern  Pacific  Rwy.  Co.,  4>^— 

1975 100  looyi 

PhiladclphiaTrans.  Co.,  3-6-2039.  90^^  89 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  4^^" 
2016 78^^  7i>^ 

Western  Pacific  R.R.  Co.,  A.  (Reg.) 
4>^— 2014 io6>^  io2>^ 

Total  Bonds 
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Book 

Market 

Vaiue 

Value 

12-31-46 

J2-31-46 

>397.473-H 

1374,840.00 

10,000.00  10,050.00 

1 8,050.00  1 7,800.00 

15,750.00  14,300.00 

21,256.85  20,500.00 


^62,529.99  $437,490.00 


Stocks 


Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co 48^ 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co 64^^ 

American  Gas  &  Electric  Co 37f^ 

American  Power  &  light  Corp. 

5%  cum.  pfd ii2f^ 

Armour  &  Co.  |6.oo  prior  pfd. . . .  96^^ 

Best  &  Company,  Inc 33>i 

Boeing  Airplane  Co 31^^ 

Canadian  Pacific  Rwy.  Co 22>^ 

Chase  National  Bank 43>^ 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co 48  Ji 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rwy.  Ser. 

;'A"s%pfd 71K 

Climax  Molybdenum  Co 37^ 

Columbia  Pictures  4>^  pfd 103 

C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp 575^ 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chi. . .  27^ 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N. Y. . .  2 1  fi 
Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light 

&  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore 67>^ 

Com  Exchange  National  Bank  & 

Trust  Co 53^ 

Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R.  Co 46  Ji 

Detroit  Edison  Co \%yi 

Carried  forward 


36X 

^9,649.00 

17,250.00 

49?< 

38,596.08 

29,85aoo 

43H 

18,809.23 

21,562.50 

iiofi 

22,470.00 

22,075.00 

129 

28,965.78 

38,700.00 

yi-yi 

9.973-58 

9,675.00 

11 

31,528.32 

22,000.00 

iiH 

22,242.65 

I2J75.00 

yiVA 

8,650.00 

7,850.00 

54 

4.891.35 

5,400.00 

45>^ 

21,365.69 

13,762.50 

aofi 

14,879.72 

8,290.00 

79>^ 

10,300.00 

7,950.00 

4Sfi 

11,553-76 

9,145.00 

ZZVa 

27.153-43 

33,750.00 

vjyi 

13,007.26 

16,275.00 

79 

13,450.00 

15,800.00 

5* 

10,776.82 

10,400.00 

39>^ 

18,788.89 

15,650.00 

25>^ 

9,448.42 

12,750.00 

*346,499-78    *3^>5io-«> 
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Stocks 

Average 
Shares  Price 

Brought  forward 

2CO    Eaton  Manufacturing  Co 62f^ 

600    Electric  Auto  Lite  Co 68 

200    First  National  Bank  of  Phila 46^^ 

200    Flintkote  Co ^lyi 

100    General  Motors  Corp.  3K%  cum. 

pfd 100 

350    Girard  Trust  Co 50^^ 

300    Glen  Alden  Coal  Co 23 

700    Great  Northern  Ry.  6%  non-cum. 

pfd 54H 

400  Kennecott  Copper  Corp 49fi 

1,000  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co 5>^ 

200  Loews,  Inc 27^ 

1,000  Lone  Star  Gas  Co I2>^ 

400  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc ^lyi 

TOO  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co 42^^ 

500  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 765^ 

1,500  North  American  Co 29^ 

400  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co 33^ 

200  Ohio  Edison  Co 4i>^ 

1,000  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 40 

1,200  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc ^0% 

500  Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Insurances 

on  Lives,  etc 34 

600  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co 35^^ 

200  Pepsi  Cola  Co 39 

100  Philadelphia  National  Bank 109^^ 

200  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.R.  Co...  67^^ 

200  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  4)^  pfd 56 Ji 

250  Provident  Trust  Co.  of  Phila 46 

400  Reading  Co.  2d,  4%  non-cum.  pfd.  45^^ 

500  Sinclair  Oil  Co I9fi 

1,000  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc 15^ 

200  Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co 23^^ 

500  United  Aircraft  Corp 36^ 

100  Universal  Pictures  4^%  pfd 10^ 

300  Western  Pacific  R.R.  Co 55^^ 

200  Western  Pacific  R.R.  Co.  5%  pfd.  98 >^ 

Total  Stocks 


Book 

Market 

Value 

Price 

12-31-46 

1346^^99-78 

S^H 

12,548.56 

58K 

40,800.24 

39^ 

9,226.08 

yiH 

8,300.00 

103 

10,000.00 

s^yi 

17,678.50 

17K 

6,895.84 

45H 

37,880.02 

52K 

19,883.85 

loyi 

5,236.00 

25H 

5.479-49 

'7 

12,908.86 

41 

20,852.26 

i-^y* 

8.577-17 

6oyi 

38,320.41 

3>>^ 

44,776.12 

20}4 

13,546.50 

35 

8,250.00 

43>^ 

40,062. 1 1 

32K 

48,320.30 

37^ 

16,993.62 

^SJ^ 

21,319.76 

26 

7.794-38 

no 

10,967.25 

5J?< 

13,520.52 

39 

11,380.32 

55 

11,500.00 

37M 

18,095.00 

iSH 

9,836.90 

14K 

15,110.88 

19^ 

4,725.00 

17K 

18,358.15 

84 

10,200.00 

39>^ 

16,567.18 

78>^ 

19,720.00 

1962,131.05 
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RecapinUaiion 


Book  Value 
12-31-46 

$962,131.05 

462,5^9-99 

; 97>678.69 

te 115,186.74 

5 11,637,526.47 


Ratio 

58.76% 
28.25 

5.96 
7-03 


Amount  of 
Market 

Value 
over  Book 

Value 


13,513.26 


Amount  of 
Market 

Value 
under  Book 

Value 

^4,418.55 
25>o39.99 


100.00%        I3>5i3.26        1119,458.54 


Ratio  of  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Stocks  Bonds 

1219,317.88  22.79%        >278»956.5S  60.31% 

97*346.03  10.12 

187,865.23  19.53 

457,601.91  47*56  20,000.00  4.32 

nt ..  ^  163,573.44  35-37 

s $962,131.05         100.00%        $462,529.99        100.00% 

)k  value  of  investments  and  available  cash  balances  compare  as  follows: 

^945  ^946 

»ts $1,479,127.88  $1,637,526.47 

d  Principal  Cash 4^444.42  526.22 

und  Cash 12,480.26  9,165.14 

s $1,496,052.56        $1,647,217.83 
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Summary  of  Operaiion'—Gcneral  Fundy  1^46 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  income  and  expenditures  of  the  General  Fun 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1946: 

Income: 

Transferred  from  Trust  Funds ^66,155.06 

Net  income  from  investment  in  securities 

owned  other  than  for  principal  account 3>i55-7i  ^^9310.77 

Annual  Membership  dues—amount  received.  ^7,322.00 

Less  25%  transferred  to  Publication  Fund .     1,830.50  SA9^'S^ 

Donations  from  organizations  for  use  of  building 794.00 

Sales  of  photostats  and  photographic  prints 1,061.32 

From  I.  V.  Williamson  Estate  (Penna.  Co.) 280.00 

Gilpin  Library  Payment 3,800.98 

Miscellaneous 214.16 

Total  Income 180,952 

Expenses —OperiUing: 

Salaries (i945-*38,4S8-44)  14^630.37 

Supplies  and  services 2,617.80 

New  equipment,  furniture  and  fixtures 1,061.77 

Telephone  and  telegraph 560.53 

Insurance 830.06 

Fire  alarm  system 486.00 

Postage 455*05 

Entertainment 296.65 

Hotel,  meals,  railroad,  etc 4.02 

Legal  and  audit 876.00 

Electricity 7^9-43 

Gas 68.04 

Fuel 1,510.14 

Maintenance  and  repairs 1,683.74 

Miscellaneous 1,259.82 

Contributions 350.00 

Total  Operating  Expenses JS4>4^9" 
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Special  Appropriations  Made  by  tht  Council: 

Repsurs  to  portraits I500.00 

Bonuses  for  employees 3>93o*3o 

Appraisal  of  mortgages 250.00 

Membership  project 1,000.00 

Installation  of  electric  lights 264.00 

Chairs  for  assembly  room 1,800.00 

Total  Appropriations l7»744-30 

Total  Departmental  Expenses 162,163.72 

Surplus  for  1946 (i94S-"Ji4>487.o5)  ^18,789.01 

Tension  Fund  Reserve: 

Balance  in  Fund  January  i,  1946 l34>458-oo 

From  General  Fund 5>542-oo 

Profit  Distribution 7*833.00      13*375.00 

>47>833-<» 


As  everyone  knows,  this  has  been  a  particularly  difficult  year  for  anyone  handling 
finances.  During  the  first  six  months  we  had  a  buoyant  stock  market  to  which  we 
attribute  our  good  showing  for  the  year.  For  the  last  six  months  the  market  was 
weak  and  there  was  little  that  the  Finance  Committee  could  do.  Fortunately,  the 
Society  did  not  suflFer  too  much  but  we  did  not  get  the  extra  dividends  we  had  in  the 
past  nor  were  we  able  to  change  our  portfolio  so  we  could  take  advantage  of  divi- 
dends to  come.  This  largely  explains  the  drop  from  last  year's  high  dividend  yield 
from  6.07%  to  5.36%  this  year.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  we 
have  had  a  reasonably  successful  year.  Probably  the  outstanding  fact  is  the  increase 
in  our  over-all  capital  from  11,479,127.88  for  1945  to  11,637,526.47  for  1946.  This 
does  not  include  our  building  which  is  carried  on  our  books  for  ^164,457.43  and  is 
appraised  at  ^300,000. 

The  Council  felt  that  our  accumulated  profits  amounting  to  1300,598.03  should 
be  capitalized  for  future  years  which  may  not  prove  as  profitable.  We  therefore 
distributed  the  total  profit  throughout  all  the  trust  funds  of  the  Society  which 
enabled  us  to  take  ^50,000  out  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  This  step  was  decided  upon 
on  July  I .  This  ^50,000  can  be  used  only  by  the  express  direction  of  Council  and  must 
be  invested  in  Treasury  Bonds. 
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The  surplus  of  |i8,cxx)  for  1946  is  largely  attributed  to  the  Director's  wise 
economies.  Our  expenses  have  been  kept  down  to  a  minimum  and  nothing  has  been 
done  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  first  months  of  1946  when  it  was 
realized  that  bad  times  might  be  approaching,  a  number  of  scheduled  projects  wen 
postponed.  This  was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  we  could  not  get  the  materials. 

The  Index  to  The  Magazine  is  going  to  be  very  costly  but  is  finally  under  way. 
The  whole  setup  has  been  changed  and  is  now  on  a  businesslike  basis.  When  the 
Index  will  be  completed  we  cannot  tell  but  at  least  we  know  where  we  stand.  As 
far  as  possible  everything  else  must  be  subordinated  to  completing  the  Index  but 
here  again  we  are  handicapped  because  of  the  difliculty  in  getting  sufficient  trained 
personnel. 

During  the  year  the  dues  were  increased  from  $6  to  |io.  The  benefit  of  the  increase 
is  not  as  great  as  it  seems  because  the  price  of  The  Magazine  has  increased  and  oar 
expenses  have  gone  up.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  number  of  resignations 
due  to  this  increase  was  remarkably  small.  Our  expenses  for  1947  cannot  help  being 
much  greater  than  for  1946.  We  have  a  complete  staff  and  it  is  likely  we  will  have 
to  increase  it  but  this  is  a  healthy  sign  and  I  am  sure  none  of  our  members  will 
regret  having  to  pay  salaries  for  work  accomplished. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  year  to  tell  what  the  prospects  are  for  dividends  but  I  for  one 
cannot  be  too  pessimistic.  Our  stocks  are  carefully  chosen  and  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  there  has  been  no  time  in  the  last  six  years  when  the  Finance  Committee  has 
devoted  so  much  thought  and  care  to  a  policy  which  will  try  to  combine  safety  with 
reasonable  yield.  I  wish  to  thank  the  whole  Finance  Committee  and  Mr.  Tutde  in 
particular  for  their  faithfulness  in  attending  meetings  and  for  the  aid  they  have 
given  me.  During  the  grim  days  of  August  and  September  when  stocks  were  tum- 
bling rather  fast,  they  never  became  discouraged  and  were  a  tremendous  support. 
So  far  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  weathered  this  storm  and  our  portfolio  is  now 

stronger  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

F.  R.  Kirkland,  Treasurer 
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Tke  z/f/toona  Qonference  and  the 
emancipation  Proclamation 

**^  SAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  that  meeting  of  the  factious 

governors  at  Altoona,  and  the  pressure  they  then  brought  to 

bear,  and  had  previously  with  others  brought  to  bear,  on  the 

President  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  that  caused  him  to  abandon  his 

original  policy." 

Thus  Representative  Robert  Mallory  of  Kentucky  on  June  25, 
1864,  excoriated  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  Lincoln 
government's  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  radical  abolitionist 
faction  for  a  "cruel  and  bloody"  proscription  of  the  Southern  people. 
Promptly  the  Republicans  denounced  Mallory's  implications,  and 
solemnly  asserted  that  "Divine  Providence"  alone  had  inspired  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  They  importuned  Lincoln  and  ex- 
tracted from  him  a  statement  that,  "I  never  thought  of  the  meeting 
of  the  governors  at  all.  When  Lee  came  over  the  Potomac,  I  made  a 
resolve  that  if  McClellan  drove  him  back  I  would  send  the  Proclama- 
tion after  him."  Then  Congressman  James  G.  Blaine  caught  Mallory 
in  error  on  the  date  of  the  Altoona  Conference,  and  solemnly  dis- 
credited the  Kentuckian's  charges.^ 

1  Congressional  Glohty  38  G>ngre8S,  i  session  (1864),  3272-3279;  James  G.  Blaine,  Twenty 
Years  of  Congress  (2  vols.,  Norwich,  1884),  I,  438-439. 
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As  a  result,  the  orthodox  account  of  the  issuance  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  became  one  in  which  Lincoln  bargained  with  his 
Maker  to  exchange  a  victory  at  Antietam  for  freedom  for  the  slaves. 
The  coincidence  of  the  defeat  and  the  preliminary  proclamation 
made  the  explanation  credible,  but  a  survey  of  the  political  situation 
among  the  Republicans  from  January  to  September,  1 862,  indicates 
that  Representative  Mallory's  intuition  was  better  than  his  facts. 
The  Altoona  Conference  was  at  least  as  important  as  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  precipitating  Lincoln's  act. 

By  the  beginning  of  1 862  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  abolitionists 
were  at  swords'  points.  The  Radicals  among  the  Republicans  had 
formulated  a  program  which  aimed  at  destroying  slavery,  ridding  the 
nation  of  the  dangers  of  Southern  domination,  and  securing  Southern 
wealth  for  Northern  conquerors.  First  item  on  their  agenda  was  the 
substitution  of  kindred  spirits  like  John  C.  Fremont  for  "pro- 
slavery"  generals  like  George  B.  McClellan.  That  accomplished,  dicy 
hoped  to  force  an  emancipation  proclamation  with  concomitant 
enlistment  of  Negro  soldiers  and  a  confiscation  act  of  the  type  de- 
manded by  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania.*  By  early  spring  the 
Radicals  saw  signs  for  encouragement  on  each  of  their  aims.  The 
President  had  reduced  McClellan's  command  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  had  transferred  some  of  his  forces  to  Fremont's  newly 
created  Mountain  Department;  congressional  acceptance  of  a  joint 
emancipation  and  confiscation  measure  was  imminent.' 

Confident  though  some  of  the  Radicals  were  of  a  successful  out- 
come for  Union  arms,  Abraham  Lincoln  constantly  waged  a  desper- 
ate struggle  to  keep  an  army  in  the  field.  The  source  of  his  difficulties 
was  a  1795  law  which  provided  the  President  with  only  those  forces 

2  George  W.  Smith,  "Some  Northern  Attitudes  Toward  the  Post  Civil  War  South,"  in 
Journal  of  Southern  History  ^  X  (1944),  253-^74;  Adam  Gurowski,  Diary  from  March  /,  1861  to 
November  I2y  1862  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1862  and  1864),  I,  98,  293;  George  B.  McClellan,  McClel 
lan*s  Own  Story  (New  York,  1887),  54,  170-172,  177;  Detroit  Post  and  Tribune,  Z«cA«nji 
Chandler  An  Outline  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Public  Services  (Detroit,  1880),  213,  252-253; 
Richard  N.  Current,  Old  Thad  Stevens  (Madison,  1942),  155-157,  166-167;  James  A.  Wood- 
bum,  "The  Attitude  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  Toward  the  Conduct  of  the  War,"  in  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association^  I  (1906),  218-221 ;  William  E.  Smith,  T^ 
Francis  Preston  Blair  Family  in  Politics  (2  vols..  New  York,  1933),  II,  85;  T.  Harry  Williams, 
Lincoln  and  the  Radicals  (Madison,  1941),  5-18,  53-140. 

3  Williams,  Lincoln  and  the  Radicals,  109;  Congressional  Globe,  37  Congress,  2  session  (1862)) 
1955,  »957,  1958-1960,  1965,  2042,  2164,  2188-2197. 
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which  the  state  governors  might  supply  from  their  militias.  An  initial 
wave  of  patriotism  swamped  the  War  Department,  and  led  the  state 
executives  to  insist  upon  furnishing  additional  men.  But  after  Bull 
Run,  enlistments  slumped  alarmingly.  Henceforth  Lincoln,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  governors  ceaselessly  battled  with  recruit- 
ment issues.  By  early  summer  of  1 862  the  situation  was  critical.  A 
mid-March  War  Department  inquiry  concerning  numbers  of  men  in 
preparation  for  dispatch  to  Washington  had  brought  only  the  dis- 
couraging replies  that  regiments  were  forming  slowly  or  that  new 
recruits  were  going  for  replacements  in  old  regiments.  Two  months 
later  many  governors  were  sending  replies  which  varied  from  pleas 
for  more  time,  to  promises  to  "do  all  possible,"  and  even  to  blunt 
confessions  that  regular  civilian  pursuits  claimed  the  time  and  inter- 
ests of  eligible  men.* 

It  was  a  reply  of  Governor  John  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever, which  provided  the  high  lights  on  Lincoln's  and  the  Radicals' 
different  conceptions  of  the  war.  His  constituents,  said  Andrew,  were 
cool  to  the  idea  of  fighting  rebels  who  still  enjoyed  the  assistance  of 
their  slaves.  The  Negroes,  thought  Andrew,  could  serve  a  double 
purpose  if  the  President  would  liberate  them  and  enlist  them  in  the 
army.  Lincoln  was  later  to  recall  bitterly  the  implication  of  this 
expression  of  "conditional  patriotism."* 

By  the  middle  of  1 862  the  issues  of  non-radical  generals,  emancipa- 
tion, Negro  soldiers  and  confiscation  had  become  hopelessly  involved. 
Moreover,  the  governors  showed  both  reluctance  and  inability  to 
answer  all  the  government's  demands  for  troops.  Late  in  June, 
Washington  experienced  another  of  its  repeated  panics,  and  the 
governors  responded  apathetically  to  the  War  Department's  frantic 
call  for  men.  The  experience  convinced  Lincoln  that  he  must  either 
yield  to  the  abolitionists  or  find  some  means  of  coercing  the  gover- 
nors into  redoubling  their  efforts  to  supply  man  power  to  the  armies. 

As  a  politician,  Lincoln  understood  the  mentality  of  the  political 
heads  of  the  states.  With  the  aid  of  Secretary  Seward— as  apt  as  he  in 
adroit  maneuver — the  President  planned  to  build  a  fire  behind  the 

**  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  oj  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies  (128  vol*.,  Washington,  1 880-1901),  Series  3,  1, 67-68;  II,  44-49,  61-64, 68-73, 1S~1^ 
80-82,  86,  97,  100-102,  106,  933,  935-937,  940-942.  Hereafter  cited  as  O.  R, 

*  Ibid.y  Series  3,  II,  45. 
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lagging  govei^nors.  Mysteriously,  the  Secretary  of  State  left  Wash- 
ington and  appeared  in  New  York  where  he  closeted  himself  with 
the  city's  mayor.  Rumor  quickly  had  it  that  Seward  had  seen 
Philadelphia's  mayor,  and  that  he  was  enroute  to  Boston.  The  rumor 
came  immediately — as  Seward  intended  it  should — to  Pennsylvania's 
Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  recuperating  from  an  illness  in  a  New 
York  hotel.  Curtin  knocked  at  Seward's  door,  and  entered  to  argue 
with  the  Secretary  that  the  raising  of  troops  was  a  gubernatorial  and 
not  a  mayoral  function.  Seward  agreed,  and  brought  forth  a  letter 
which  he  and  Lincoln  had  drafted.  It  was  a  letter  to  be  signed  by  the 
governors,  asking  Lincoln  to  call  for  more  troops.  In  addition, 
Seward  showed  Curtin  the  President's  reply — both  letter  and  reply 
being  appropriately  predated— and  Curtin  went  away  to  the  tele- 
graph office.  He  wired  the  other  governors  asking  them  to  join  with 
him  in  signing  the  call.  The  governors  had  no  alternative:  they  had 
glimpsed  the  power  which  might  come  to  Lincoln  if  the  President 
relied  on  mayors  and  citizens'  committees  for  troops.  They  signed  the 
call,  and  sat  down  to  ponder  the  best  way  to  exert  the  efforts  they 
had  promised.* 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  intended  to  join  with  cidzens  to  build  fires 
behind  the  governors,  the  Radicals  could  play  the  same  game.  They 
could  line  up  significant  support  among  Northern  businessmen  by 
painting  visions  of  fabulous  profits  if  the  administration  would  only 
prosecute  a  truly  abolitionist  war.  Expeditionary  and  colonization 
projects  to  Texas  and  other  Southern  regions  would  promptly  mate- 
rialize. Already  the  Radicals  were  pushing  a  Confiscation  Act 
through  Congress.  The  act,  they  hoped,  would  open  the  Southern 
states  to  colonization  either  by  Negroes  or  by  Northern  soldiers. 

The  moment  for  enlisting  the  businessmen  of  the  country  in  the 
radical  cause  was  opportune.  When  Seward  had  gone  to  New  York 

0  Though  no  figures  were  mentioned,  the  governors  expected  Lincoln  to  call  for  100,000 
men.  Stanton  advised  150,000;  and  Lincoln  finally  called  for  300,000.  Ihid.y  Series  3,  II,  i6j- 
164,  168-169,  175,  177,  179,  180;  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Seward  ai  ff^ashinpon  as  Senator  and 
Secretary  0/ State  (New  York,  1891),  loo-ioi,  103-104, 108-109;  Gurowski,  Dsary^  I,  210-11 1, 
230;  A.  K.  McClure,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Men  of  fVar  Times  (Philadelphia,  1892),  270; 
Frederic  Bancroft,  The  Life  of  William  Henry  Seward  (2  vols..  New  York,  1900),  II,  352; 
William  B.  Wecden,  fVar  Government  Federal  and  State  in  Massachusetts y  New  York^  PennsjU 
vania  and  Indiana  1861-186$  (Boston,  1906),  211-212;  Henry  G.  Pearson,  The  Life  of  John 
Andrew y  Gooemor  of  Massachusetts  1861-186$  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1904),  II,  29-30;  New  York 
Tribune^  May  31,  June  1 1,  24,  30,  July  2,  1862. 
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he  had  talked  to  the  Union  Defense  Committee.  This  committee, 
which  had  rendered  valiant  service  in  the  first  months  of  the  war, 
was  ready  to  disband.  The  Secretary  had  persuaded  a  dozen  members 
to  reconsider,  and,  meeting  with  them  at  the  Astor  House,  had  con- 
vinced them  that  he  and  the  President  needed  their  support.  In  the 
long  run,  this  move  proved  a  boon  to  the  Radicals  rather  than  to  the 
administration.  The  rejuvenated  Conunittee  passed  without  a  strug- 
gle into  radical  hands,  and  comparable  committees  in  other  cities 
sprang  into  renewed  life.  Soon  there  was  a  wave  of  "war  meetings" 
throughout  the  country.  Each  meeting  adopted  prearranged  resolu- 
tions demanding  an  abolitionist  war.  By  the  beginning  of  August, 
James  A.  Hamilton,  son  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
talking  of  schemes  "in  contemplation"  to  organize  a  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  to  call  on  the  President  and  force  both  him  and  the 
cabinet  to  declare  themselves  on  the  radical  program.^ 

On  September  3,  1862,  three  members  of  the  New  York  National 
War  Conunittee  met  with  five  New  England  governors  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  in  meetings  which  they  tried  to  keep  un- 
publicized  agreed  that  "the  unanimous  choice  of  New  England  was 
for  a  change  of  the  cabinet  and  a  change  in  the  generals."  The 
governors  sent  the  New  York  delegates  to  Washington  to  tell  the 
President  so.  The  committee,  therefore,  led  by  John  E.  Williams  and 
James  A.  Hamilton,  called  first  on  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  welcomed 
them  warmly  but  advised  them  to  approach  Lincoln  cautiously.  But 
on  September  10,  when  they  interviewed  President  Lincoln,  they 
lashed  out  furiously  against  Secretary  Seward,  and  Williams  blurted 
out  a  request  for  the  removal  of  McClellan.  Lincoln  took  advantage 
of  their  intemperance,  accused  them  of  being  willing  to  do  anything 
— even  to  ruining  the  country — to  get  rid  of  Seward,  and  dismissed 
them.  On  the  next  day  in  conference  with  James  A.  Hamilton,  how- 
ever, Lincoln  was  in  a  different  mood.  He  listened  patiently  to  the 

7  Proceedings  at  the  Mass  Meeting  of  Loyal  Citizens  on  Union  Square^  New  Yorky  iSth  day 
qfjuly  1862 y  Under  the  Auspices  of  t fie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  Yorky  the  Union 
Defence  Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  New  York,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York^ 
snJ  Other  Committees  of  Loyal  Citizens,  Letters  and  Speeches  (New  York,  1862);  George  W. 
Smith,  Generative  Forces  of  Union  Propaganda;  A  Study  in  CirnlWar  Pressure  Groups  (unpub- 
lished doctoral  dissertation  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin),  164-170;  Chicago 
THhine,  July  21,  22,  23,  25,  29,  31,  August  i,  1862;  O.  R.,  Series  3,  II,  253. 
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New  York  Radical  and  asked  him  to  submit  to  him  a  suitable  plan 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro.* 

The  Providence  meeting,  coincident  with  Lee's  Antietam  cam- 
paign, gave  impetus  to  the  proposal,  current  since  the  Radicals' 
summer  agitation,  that  the  loyal  governors  should  meet  to  discuss 
the  whole  problem  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  John  Andrew  confided 
to  the  radical  Count  Gurowski  that  he  was  trying  to  organize  a 
movement  to  save  the  President  from  ruining  the  country.  William 
CuUen  Bryant  backed  the  same  movement,  and  William  Gannaway 
"Parson"  Brownlow  added  his  voice  to  the  appeal  for  a  meeting. 
One  of  Governor  Richard  Yates*  constituents  wrote  that  the  gover- 
nors would  be  wise  to  ask  Lincoln  to  "drive  his  generals"  or  resign 
or  face  a  gubernatorial  threat  to  recall  state  troops.  Zach  Chandler 
wrote  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull  that  he  feared  "nothing  will  save  us 
but  a  demand  of  the  loyal  governors,  backed  by  a  threat — that  a 
change  of  policy  and  men  shall  instantly  be  made.  .  .  ."• 

The  pressure  was  growing  stronger,  and  a  conference  of  the  gov- 
ernors, under  radical  auspices,  was  in  the  air.  Even  Pennsylvania's 
Curtin  felt  it,  and  consulted  Lincoln  about  a  countermove.  With  the 
President's  consent,  he  inquired  of  John  Andrew  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  for  the  loyal  governors  to  meet  to  "take  measures  for  the 
more  active  support  of  the  government?'*  When  Andrew  agreed, 
Curtin  added  the  support  of  Governors  David  Tod  and  Francis 
Pierpont  to  an  official  invitation  to  a  meeting.  Hence  the  call  of  the 
governors  went  out  under  the  auspices  of  moderates  whom  Lincoln 
could  control.  The  place  was  set  for  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 

8  Smith,  Generative  Forces  of  Union  Propaganda^  171-173;  Pearson,  Andrew^  II,  49;  Weeden, 
War  Governments  326;  James  A.  Hamilton,  Reminiscences  of 'James  A.  Hamilton;  or  Men  and 
Events s  at  Home  and  Abroad y  During  Three  garters  of  a  Century  (New  York,  1869),  529-533; 
Robert  B.  Warden,  An  Account  of  the  Private  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon  P,  Chase 
(Cincinnati,  1874),  467-468;  New  York  World,  September  5,  October  i;  New  York  Heraid, 
September  5,  14,  29;  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  September  5,  6,  23;  Philadelphia  Press, 
September  3;  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  September  4, 1862. 

0  Andrew  to  Gurowski,  September  6,  1862,  Andrew  Mss.  Letterbooks,  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society;  A.  B.  SchaefFer  to  Yates,  September  8,  1862,  Yates  Mss.,  Illinois  Historical 
Library,  Springfield;  Chandler  to  Trumbull,  September  10,  1862,  Trumbull  Mss.,  Library  of 
Congress;  Parke  Godwin,  A  Biography  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  with  Extracts  from  His 
Private  Correspondence  (2  vols..  New  York,  1883),  II,  179;  New  York  World,  September  9, 
1862. 
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date  for  September  24.*®  During  the  next  ten  days  all  the  sharpest 
shafts  of  radicalism  converged  upon  the  administration.  A  Massa- 
chusetts and  an  Illinois  Republican  convention  declared  in  favor  of 
abolitionist  principles;  the  New  York  National  War  Committee 
threatened  to  go  into  action  because  of  the  Pennsylvania  invasion ; 
the  Tribune  shouted  for  emancipation;  Thurlow  Weed  and  others 
were  in  Washington  announcing  their  conversion  to  emancipation  as 
an  appeal  for  popular  support  for  the  war.  Abraham  Lincoln,  realiz- 
ing that  the  winds  of  radicalism  were  blowing  stronger,  moved  to 
steal  the  Radicals'  thunder.^^ 

Two  days  before  the  Altoona  Conference,  the  President  asked  his 
cabinet  for  advice  on  the  wording  of  an  emancipation  proclamation 
which  he  had  decided  to  issue.  He  wished  that  the  country  were  in  a 
better  position,  and  admitted  that  the  action  of  the  army  against 
the  rebels  had  not  been  quite  what  he  would  have  liked.  But,  he 
said,  he  had  promised  his  Maker  that,  if  the  army  should  be  driven 
fix>m  Maryland,  he  would  issue  the  proclamation.^' 

The  prehminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  appeared  in  the 
papers  the  following  day.  John  A.  Andrew  read  it  on  the  train  which 
was  carrying  him  to  Altoona.  Had  the  Massachusetts  Radical  pos- 
sessed more  sense  of  humor,  he  would  have  realized  how  clever 
lincoln  was.  For  the  proclamation  did  not  free  any  slaves  and  it 
did  not  furnish  black  soldiers  to  take  the  place  of  white  men  on  the 
battlefields.  Instead,  the  President  declared  that  the  war  would 

10  Yates  to  Tod,  August  11,  1862,  in  Yates  Letterbook  dated  February  14,  1862,  to  April 
24, 1863, 486;  John  Gridley  to  Yates,  September,  1862,  Yates  Mss.;  Salomon  to  Yates,  Septem- 
ber II,  1862,  Yates  Mss.;  Yates  to  Salomon,  September  12, 15, 16,  Wisconsin  Mss.  (Telegrams, 
1 862-1 865),  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  Madison;  Francis  A.  Hoffman  to  Salomon,  Septem- 
ber 16,  in  Wisconsin  Governors'  Papers  (Relations  with  the  United  States  and  with  Other 
States,  1862),  >^sconsin  Historical  Society;  0.  /L,  Series  3,  II,  543;  Warden,  Chascy  469; 
New  York  Trihuney  September  23,  25;  Baltimore  Surty  September  15;  Philadelphia  PresSy 
September  2;  Philadelphia  Daily  Evening  BulUtiny  September  13,  17;  Chicago  Tribune, 
Sq>tember  17,  1862. 

11  Ervin  S.  Chapman,  Latest  Light  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  fVar-Time  Memories  (New 
York,  1917),  231-232;  Horace  Greeley,  The  American  Conflict  (2  vols.,  Hartford,  1866),  II, 
251 ;  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History  (10  vols..  New  York,  1890), 
VI,  155;  Warden,  ChasCy  473,  475;  New  York  fVorldy  September  11,  15;  New  York  Heraldy 
September  15,  23;  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  September  11,  26;  Philadelphia  Puhlic 
Ledger^  September  12;  New  York  TrihunCy  September  8,  11,  15,  16,  17,  20;  Chicago  Trihuney 
September  18,  1862. 

1*  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincohy  VI,  158-160. 
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continue  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  union;  he 
reiterated  his  intention  of  recommending  compensated  emandpa- 
tion;  he  offered  to  entertain  plans  for  colonization  of  Negroes,  There 
was  scarcely  a  hint  of  radicalism  in  the  whole  document. 

Hence  the  governors  assembled  in  Altoona  with  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  hanging  over  them.  The  astute  Lincoln  had  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  Radicals,  and,  politicians  as  they  all  were, 
they  knew  it.  Governor  Curtin,  with  an  unconcealed  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  met  his  colleagues  at  the  town's  only  hotel.  When  they  gathered 
in  the  Logan  House  parlor  there  were,  in  addition  to  Tod,  Curtin, 
and  Pierpont,  a  New  England  delegation  of  Andrew,  Maine's  Israel 
Washbume,  Rhode  Island's  William  Sprague,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire's Nathaniel  Berry,  a  Midwestern  group  consisting  of  Illinois's 
Yates,  Wisconsin's  Edward  Salomon,  and  Iowa's  Samuel  Kirkwood, 
while  Maryland's  Augustus  Bradford  and  New  Jersey's  Charles 
Olden  represented  eastern  moderates.  Indiana's  Oliver  P.  Morton 
had  sent  one  D.  J.  Rose  as  his  personal  representative.  New  York's 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  no  longer  the  leader  of  his  state's  Republicans, 
had  refused  to  attend.  Connecticut's  William  Buckingham  was  still 
enroute,  and  Michigan's  Austin  Blair  was  attending  the  state  Re- 
publican Convention  in  Detroit,  and  too  busy  securing  his  own 
renomination  to  journey  to  Altoona. 

Preorganization  conversation  among  the  gathering  governors  fore- 
told a  coming  conflict.  Moderate  and  Border  State  men  had  come  to 
talk  of  ways  to  force  the  national  government  to  make  better  use  of 
state-supplied  men  and  materials;  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Radicals  came  to  effect 
a  complete  change  of  war  policies;  they  were  prepared  to  press  the 
standard  radical  demands  on  proslavery  generals,  on  emancipation  and 
Negro  enlistments,  and  on  confiscation.  The  moderates  won  a  first 
point  when  they  made  Bradford  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Curtin 
announced  that  the  meeting  would  immediately  formulate  an  address 
to  direct  the  President  toward  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  first  Altoona  session,  in  which  the  governors  discussed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  gave  false  promises  of  harmony.  When 
they  took  their  first  recess  at  three  o'clock,  Curtin  was  positive  that 
they  could  finish  their  consultation  and  have  an  address  ready  for 
transmission  by  the  dinner  hour.  But  Curtin  had  not  conjured  with 
the  ire  of  the  Radicals. 
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When  the  meeting  reconvened  at  four  o'clock,  the  Radicals  had 
their  guns  loaded.  No  sooner  had  the  gavel  fallen  than  Andrew 
jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  blistering  attack  upon  McClellan.  That 
"traitor"  must  go.  Who,  asked  the  moderates,  would  take  his  place? 
"Fremont,"  answered  Andrew;  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Providence 
meeting  nodded  agreement.  Even  Antietam,  explained  Andrew,  was 
a  rebel  victory,  their  retreat  a  strategic  one.  But,  declared  Curtin, 
McClellan  had  saved  Pennsylvania;  and,  said  Tod,  Ohio  would  stand 
by  McClellan  to  the  last.  Until  eight  o'clock  Andrew,  Yates,  and 
Sprague  fought  it  out  with  Curtin,  Tod,  and  Bradford.  A  second 
intermission  gave  each  faction  opportunity  to  prepare  a  draft  for  the 
address  to  President  Lincoln. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  governors  assembled  once  more  and  Andrew 
presented  a  preamble  and  resolutions  which  approved  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  reaffirmed  radical  principles,  and  demanded 
drastic  changes  in  army  personnel.  Tempers  flared  again,  but  the 
moderates  had  the  situation  in  hand.  Both  Tod  and  Salomon  oflFered 
more  temperate  statements.  But  the  Radicals  were  out  to  do  or  die. 
With  Kirkwood  supplementing  their  strength,  they  fought  through 
the  address  point  by  point. 

In  the  end,  the  moderates  won  and  Andrew  sat  down  to  revise 
his  document  to  conform  with  the  compromises  eflFected.  The  gover- 
nors had  agreed  only  on  thanking  Lincoln  for  the  Proclamation  and 
on  urging  him  to  organize  100,000  reserves  for  emergencies.  There 
was  much  confusion  and  little  meaning  to  their  approval  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Union,  their  "recognition"  of  the  President's 
prerogatives,  to  their  expression  of  loyalty  to  him,  and  to  their 
tribute  to  the  brave  soldiers.  There  was  no  "conditional  patriotism" 
in  the  "Address,"  no  querulous  mention  of  McClellan,  no  hint  of 
rallying  around  Fremont's  standard.  Abraham  Lincoln  could  afford 
to  answer  Andrew's  early-morning  wire  with  an  invitation  for  the 
governors  to  conclude  their  conference  with  a  visit  to  Washington — 
a  circimistance  which  gave  the  Radicals  one  more  hope  that  they 
might  yet  intrude  their  favorite  issues." 

W  New  York  Tribune,  September  25;  New  York  World,  September  26;  New  York  Herald, 
September  25,  26,  27,  28,  29;  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  September  23,  26,  27;  Detroit 
AdoerSiser,  September  24,  25;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  September  25,  26;  Philadelphia  Press* 
S^>tember  30;  G>lumbiis  Crisis,  October  1, 1862. 
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But  the  President  was  on  his  guard.  During  the  long  interview, 
which  he  granted  upon  their  arrival  on  September  26,  he  listened 
patiently — sometimes  they  thought  enrapt — to  suggestions  for  im- 
provement on  details  of  recruiting,  organizing,  equipping  and  trans- 
porting troops,  and  then  requested  written  recommendations  on  each 
problem. 

The  Radicals  took  heart  and  worked  around  to  discussing  methods 
of  exchanging  prisoners,  granting  furloughs,  removing  sick  and 
wounded  to  home  states,  and,  finally,  to  the  effects  of  eniancipation. 
Provokingly  close  to  the  subject  of  proslavery  generals,  the  Radicals 
squirmed  and  tried  to  encourage  each  other  to  speak  up.  Finally, 
Iowa's  Kirkwood,  hunched  forward  in  his  ill-fitting  suit,  abrupdy 
announced  that  McClellan  wasn't  very  popular  out  his  way.  Would 
the  President  express  himself  on  that  general's  fitness  for  the  position 
he  held? 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  too  clever  to  answer  a  question  which, 
if  done  negatively,  would  leave  him  no  reason  for  retaining  his  gen- 
eral; if  positively,  would  give  him  a  share  of  radical  opposition  to 
McClellan.  He  therefore  turned  the  responsibility  for  an  answer 
squarely  upon  the  inquisitor.  Looking  Kirkwood  in  the  eye,  he 
solemnly  and  deliberately  enumerated  McClellan's  accomplishments. 
He  paused  and  sat  forward.  Could  any  patriot,  he  asked,  doubt  the 
loyalty,  sincerity,  and  the  ability  of  such  a  man  ? 

No  one  broke  the  uneasy  silence.  The  President  indicated  that  this 
closed  both  the  matter  of  General  McClellan  and  the  day's  discus- 
sion, and  the  governors  took  their  leave  as  gracefully  as  they  could." 

The  "Address"  which  Andrew  had  formally  presented  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conference  was  a  valuable  document  for  Lincoln,  and 
he  used  it  to  force  the  hands  of  the  state  executives.  Andrew,  in  an 
uncomfortable  position  as  its  sponsor,  solicited  the  signatures  of  the 
governors  who  had  not  come  to  Altoona.  He  got  those  of  Vermont's 
Holbrook,  Minnesota's  Ramsey,  Kansas'  Robinson,  Oregon's  Gibbs, 
and  California's  Stanford.  But  Robinson  of  Kentucky,  Gamble  of 
Missouri,  Burton  of  Delaware,  Olden  of  New  Jersey  and  Morgan  of 

14  New  York  Tribune y  September  27,  29;  New  York  Herald y  September  25,  27,  29;  New 
York  Worldy  September  27,  1862;  William  H.  Egle,  ed.,  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  His  Ufe  and 
Services  (Philadelphia,  1895),  321-322;  John  Moses,  Illinois  Historical  and  Statistical  (2  vols 
Chicago,  1892),  I,  661. 
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New  York  joined  Maryland's  Bradford  in  rejecting  the  document." 
The  failure  of  Border  State  and  moderate  governors  to  support  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  encouraged  the  Democrats.  Their  pa- 
pers reiterated  the  charge  that  the  Altoona  conference  was  a  plot  to 
replace  Lincoln  with  Fremont — "A  Second  Hartford  Convention" — 
and  they  declared  that  conspiring  governors  had  forced  Lincoln  to 
issue  the  Proclamation.  They  denounced  the  "Disloyal  Governors  of 
the  Loyal  States."  Although  Governor  Washbume  thought  the 
governors  should  deny  the  allegations,  they  did  not  do  so.  Republican 
papers  merely  said  that  the  "Address"  proved  that  the  Democrats 
were  "wretched  calumniators"  stirring  up  "counterrevolution  and 
anarchy."  The  "malevolence"  of  the  "foul  and  infamous  aspersions 
of  the  Vallandigham  press"  deserved  only  contempt.  After  Lincoln, 
political  wizard  that  he  was,  denied  that  the  conference  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation,  his  story  became  the 
orthodox  version.  Thirty  years  later  three  surviving  governors  re- 
membered only  that  they  had  assembled  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
their  wartime  leader." 

Uniuersity  of  Wisconsin  William  B.  Hesseltine 

Hazel  C.  Wolf 

i&  Copies  of  telegrams,  dated  October  2-30,  1862,  in  Austin  Blair  Mss.,  Detroit  Public 
Libnuy. 

10  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Lincoln^  VI,  164-167;  F.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Inner  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (New  York,  1877),  83-84;  H.  W.  Lathrop,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  %  Kirk- 
wood  .  .  .  (Iowa  City,  1893),  227-230;  A.  K.  McClure,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Men  of  War 
Times y  270-271;  Blaine,  Twenty  Years ^  I,  438-439;  "Altoona  Conference"  in  Blair  Mss.; 
Washbume  to  Andrew,  October  2, 1862,  copy  in  Blair  Nfss.;  New  Hampshire  Patriot ^  Septem- 
ber 24,  October  1,  15;  Columbus  Crisis y  October  i;  Chicago  Times ^  September  29;  Detroit 
Advertiser^  September  29,  October  i,  1862;  Illinois  State  Journal^  October  7;  Altoona  Tribune^ 
September  24,  191 2. 


^A  President-elect  in  Western 

Pennsylvania 

FEBRUARY  1 1 , 1 86i .  A  cold  rain  dripped  down, chilling  the  peojde 
gathered  at  the  Springfield  depot.  A  tall  gentleman  appeared 
and  spoke  a  few  simple  words  of  farewell  to  his  neighbcn^;  the 
locomotive  lunged  forward  and  slid  slowly  along  the  rails;  a  President- 
elect had  begun  the  long  journey  to  Washington  City. 

Three  days  later,  the  train  drew  to  a  stop  at  Steubenvillc,  Ohio. 
It  was  boarded  inunediately  by  a  committee  from  the  council  of 
Allegheny  City,  which  had  come  to  meet  the  noted  traveler,  and 
accompany  him  to  Pennsylvania.  The  Keystone  State  wished  to 
see  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  wished  to  see  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  had  proved  stanch  supporters  in  the  campaign  of 
i860;  he  could  not  ignore  such  loyalty. 

The  gentlemen  from  Allegheny  City  were  introduced  to  the 
President-elect,  and  cordial  relations  established  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  Steubenvillc  jurist.  Judge  Lloyd,  welcomed  Lincoln  to  the  dty 
in  a  speech  longer  than  that  desired  by  the  President-elect,  who 
replied  in  a  brief  and  simply  worded  address.  A  locomotive  blast  cut 
the  speech  short,  and  the  train  moved  rapidly  on  to  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
At  this  small  town,  Lincoln  addressed  the  crowd  with  a  few  remarb 
interlarded  with  his  famous  wit.  The  train  paused  but  five  minutes; 
as  it  rolled  on  toward  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  was  left  behind. 

The  sprawling  village  of  Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  next 
stop.  It  boasted  a  population  of  fourteen  hundred  people,  but  many 
farmers  swelled  the  crowd  at  the  station.  Rochester  had  prepared 
for  the  distinguished  son  of  Illinois:  American  flags  stirred  in  the 
breeze;  a  band  played  martial  airs,  and  cannon  stood  ready  to  salute 
the  President-elect.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  eerie  blast  of  a  tnun 
whistle  cut  the  air;  the  people  craned  their  necks  forward  in  expecta- 
tion, as  cannon  boomed  forth  an  announcement  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  coming  to  town.  As  the  train  drew  into  the  station,  committees 
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from  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  boarded  Mr. 
Lincoln's  special  car.  They  were  received  by  him  in  his  usual  pleasant 
manner.  Shortly  afterward,  the  President-elect  stepped  out  onto  the 
rear  platform  of  his  car.  A  volley  of  cheers  met  him.  He  stood  silent 
a  moment,  and  then,  in  response  to  repeated  calls  for  a  speech,  ad- 
dressed a  few  pleasant  remarks  to  the  people.  No  newspaperman 
recorded  the  exact  words  of  Lincoln,  but  a  reporter  for  the  Beaver 
^rgus  wrote  this  account  of  the  brief  extemporaneous  speech: 

He  remarked  that  he  had  no  speech  to  make,  as  it  was  impossible  to  speak  at 
every  point  where  his  fellow  citizens  greeted  him,  and  thanked  them  for  this  their 
expression  of  their  wishes  toward  him.  He  was  now  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and 
about  the  4th  of  March  he  would  speak  to  all  who  chose  to  hear  him.  A  voice  in  the 
crowd  enquired  "What  will  you  do  with  the  secessionists  then  ?" — Turning  toward 
the  direction  of  the  voice,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "My  friend,  that  is  a  matter  which 
I  have  under  very  grave  consideration."^ 

The  brief  remarks  were  received  by  the  crowd  with  wild  applause, 
although  they  constituted  a  stock  speech  made  to  rural  audiences  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Faced  with  a  direct  question  as  to  policy, 
Lincoln  had  remained  secretive.  The  people  of  Rochester  were  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  probable  policy  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 
In  Rochester,  as  in  other  places,  the  President-elect  held  firmly  to 
a  policy  of  greeting  the  people,  while  revealing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  him. 

The  schedule  of  the  Lificoln  train  called  for  a  stop  of  but  fifteen 
minutes,  but  a  train  wreck  near  Baden,  Pennsylvania,  delayed  imme- 
diate departure.  After  a  two-hour  delay,  the  train  steamed  rapidly  on 
the  way  to  Allegheny  City. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  as  the  train  headlight 
winked  through  the  darkness  of  the  winter  night.  The  large  crowd 
which  had  gathered  in  the  afternoon  at  the  station  had  melted  away, 
dispersed  by  a  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  during  hours  of  waiting. 
As  the  train  drew  to  a  stop,  men  and  women  rushed  toward  the  cars, 
making  it  difficult  for  the  police  to  force  a  passage  for  the  tall  man 
who  stepped  from  the  rear  coach.  Inclement  weather  made  a  formal 
reception  impossible;  the  President-elect  was  hurried  to  a  wairing 
carriage,  in  which  he  listened  to  a  brief  speech  of  welcome  ftx)m 
Mayor  Drum  of  Allegheny  City.  The  crowd  called  for  a  speech,  the 

1  Beaver  (Pa.)  ArpiSy  February  20,  1861. 
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tall  guest  rose  and  replied,  that  "owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
(caused  by  the  unavoidable  detention),  he  would  be  unable  to  respond, 
but  all  would  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  in  the  morning."* 
His  military  escort  formed  into  line  at  once  and  started  on  the  way 
to  the  noted  Monongahela  House.  The  rain  had  not  driven  stout- 
hearted Republicans  to  cover,  and  a  large  crowd  greeted  the  Presi- 
dent-elect at  the  famous  hostelry.  Lincoln,  tired  and  talked  out, 
made  his  way  at  once  to  his  room.  But  he  could  not  disappoint  the 
people  who  had  waited  in  the  rain  to  hear  his  voice.  After  a  brief 
period  of  rest,  he  appeared  before  the  crowd.  Cheers  greeted  him; 
calls  for  a  speech  became  a  chorus  of  popular  demand.  As  answer  to 
this  chorus  of  voices,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

Fellow  Citizens:  We  had  an  accident  upon  the  road  to-day,  and  were  delayed 
untill  this  late  hour.  I  am  sorry  for  this  inasmuch  as  it  was  my  desire  and  intentioD 
to  address  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  briefly,  this  evening,  on  what  is  propcHy 
styled  their  peculiar  interest.  And  I  still  hope  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made 
to-morrow  morning  which  will  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  a  larger  number 
of  my  friends  than  can  assemble  in  this  hall.  ["Go  on  now;  there's  enough  here."] 
I  have  great  regard  for  Allegheny  county,  it  is  the  "banner  county  of  the  Union," 
[cheers],  and  rolled  up  an  immense  majority  for  what  I,  at  least,  consider  a  good 
cause.  By  mere  accident,  and  not  through  any  merit  of  mine,  it  happened  that  I  was 
the  representative  of  that  cause,  and  I  acknowledge  with  all  sincerity  the  high 
honor  you  have  conferred  on  me.  ["Three  cheers  for  Honest  Abe,"  and  a  voice 
saying,  "It  was  no  accident  that  elected  you,  but  your  own  merits,  and  die  worth 
of  the  cause."]  I  thank  you,  my  fellow  citizen,  for  your  kind  remark,  and  trust  that 
I  feel  a  becoming  sense  of  responsibility  resting  upon  me.  ["We  know  you  do.'T 

1  could  not  help  thinking,  my  friends,  as  I  traveled  in  the  rain  throu^  your 
crowded  streets,  on  my  way  here,  that  if  all  that  people  were  in  favor  of  the  Union, 
it  can  certainly  be  in  no  great  danger — it  will  be  preserved.  [A  voice — **We  arc  all 
Union  men."  Another  voice — "That's  so."  A  third  voice — "No  compromise."  A 
fourth — "Three  cheers  for  the  Union."]  But  I  am  talking  too  long,  longer  than  I 
ought.  ["Oh  no!  Go  on;  split  another  rail."  Laughter.]  You  know  that  it  has  not 
been  my  custom,  since  I  started  on  the  route  to  Washington,  to  make  long  speeches; 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  silence,  ["That's  right"]  and  whether  that  be  wise  or  not, 
it  is  at  least  more  unusual  now-a-days  to  find  a  man  who  can  hold  his  tongue  than 
to  find  one  who  cannot.  [Laughter  and  a  voice — "No  railery  Abe."]  I  thank  you 
sincerely,  for  the  warm  reception  I  have  received,  and  in  the  morning,  if  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  made,  of  which  I  am  not  yet  certain,  I  may  have  something  to  say  to 
you  of  that  "peculiar  interest  of  Pennsylvania"  before  mentioned.  ["Say  it  now,  wc 
are  all  attention."]  Well  my  friends,  as  it  is  not  much  I  have  to  say,  I  will  utter  it 
now,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  secure  a  few  notes  that  are  in  my  overcoat  pocket. 
["Certainly  we  will,"  and  cheers.]^ 

2  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  February  15,  1861. 

3  Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  February  15,  1861.  The  notes  are  listed  as  one  of  the  items  in 
Folder  No.  10  of  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  collection. 
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The  President-elect  disappeared  to  get  the  important  notes,  but 
returned  empty-handed.  The  committee  had  dissuaded  him  from 
speaking  further  that  evening,  arguing  that  the  hour  was  late,  and 
the  weather  bad.  Lincoln  agreed  good-naturedly  with  them,  but  felt 
he  owed  the  people  an  apology.  He  stepped  forward,  and  offered 
these  Lincolnesque  pleasantries  to  his  audience: 

Fellow  citizens,  I  have  been  prevailed  upon  by  your  committee,  to  postpone  my 
intended  remarks  to  you  until  to-morrow,  when  I  hope  for  more  favorable  weather, 
and  I  have  made  my  appearance  now  only  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  as  clearly 
as  may  be,  to  see  my  beautiful  countenance!  [Loud  laughter  and  three  cheers.]  In 
the  morning  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  I  purpose  speaking  to  you  from  this  place. 
Until  then,  I  bid  you  all  good  night.^ 

President-elect  Lincoln  should  have  been  a  hoarse  and  weary  man 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  brief  remarks.  This  strangely  "silent  man" 
had  made  more  than  forty  speeches  of  varying  length  in  the  three- 
day  trip  to  Pittsburgh.  A  cheery  "good  night"  sent  the  people  to 
their  homes,  and  Lincoln  to  his  bed.  Morning  might  bring  better 
weather  and  a  larger  crowd. 

The  "peculiar  interest  of  Pennsylvania"  was  no  new  subject  to 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  he  had  thought  on  it,  and  prepared  notes  for  the 
address  of  the  following  day.  The  problem  had  plagued  him  in  days 
when  he  first  loomed  a  presidential  possibility.  At  the  time.  Dr. 
Edward  Wallace  had  written  him,  asking  that  he  set  forth  his  views 
on  the  tariff.  It  was  a  cautious  man  who  penned  this  reply: 

I  was  an  old  Henry  Clay-TarifF-Whig.  In  old  times  I  made  more  speeches  on  that 
subject  than  any  other. 

I  have  not  since  changed  my  views.  I  believe  yet,  if  we  could  have  a  moderate, 
carefully  adjusted  protective  tariff,  so  far  acquiesced  in  as  not  to  be  a  perpetual 
subject  of  political  strife,  squabbles,  changes,  and  uncertainties,  it  would  be  better 
for  us.  Still  it  is  my  opinion  that  just  now  the  revival  of  that  question  will  not 
advance  the  cause  itself,  or  the  man  who  revives  it.^ 

The  Illinoisan  played  the  game  of  politics  wisely  and  well;  he 
refused  to  "cross  Fox  River  until  he  came  to  it."  He  asked  that  the 
reply  to  Dr.  Wallace  be  held  as  a  confidence;  when  the  time  came  to 
$peak  out,  he  would  declare  himself. 

But  many  Pennsylvanians  of  i860  were  impatient  of  cautious 

4  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  February  15,  1861. 

*  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  editors,  Complete  fVorh  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  York, 
1905),  V,  256. 
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answers;  they  wished  a  forthright  declaration  ftx)m  the  President- 
elect on  the  tariff.  One  group  went  so  far  as  to  choose  J.  E.  Harvey, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia  3^(arth  ^merican^  to 
sound  out  Lincoln  on  the  subject.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
Philadelphia  newspaperman,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote: 

In  1844  I  was  on  Clay's  electoral  ticket  in  this  State  (i.e.,  Illinob)  and,  to  tiic 
best  of  my  ability,  sustained,  together,  the  tariff  of  1842  and  the  tariff  plank  of  tiic 
Clay  platform.  This  could  be  proven  by  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of  liviiig 
witnesses;  still  it  is  not  in  print  except  by  inference.  The  Whig  papers  of  those  yean 
all  show  that  I  was  upon  the  electoral  ticket;  even  though  I  made  speeches,  amoog 
other  things  about  the  tariff,  but  they  do  not  show  what  I  said  about  it.  The  papers 
show  that  I  was  one  of  a  committee  which  reported,  among  others^  a  resohition  in 
these  words: 

"That  we  are  in  favor  of  an  adequate  revenue  on  duties  from  imports  so  levied 
as  to  afford  ample  protection  to  American  industry." 

But,  after  all,  was  it  really  any  more  than  the  tariff  plank  of  our  present  platfbnn? 
And  does  not  my  acceptance  pledge  me  to  that?  And  am  I  at  liberty  to  do  more, 
if  I  were  inclined?* 

Such  answer  was  hardly  satisfactory  to  men  who  planned  to  make 
Pittsburgh  the  iron  and  steel  center  of  the  world.  They  had  hoped 
for  the  appointment  of  their  man  Cameron  to  the  Cabinet,  but 
President-elect  Lincoln  appointed  him,  unappointed  him,  apologized 
for  his  action  and  left  the  wily  Simon  dangling  in  mid-air.  Pennsyt 
vanians  waited  anxiously  for  the  coming  of  the  morning,  whidi 
would  bring  word  from  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  morning  of  February  15,  1861,  President-elect  Lincdn 
rose  at  an  early  hour.  The  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Councils  waited 
on  him  at  eight  o'clock,  and  he  received  visitors  until  eight  thirty. 
At  that  hour,  as  promised,  he  stepped  out  before  the  largest  crowd 
ever  assembled  in  Pittsburgh.  Mayor  Wilson  welcomed  him  to  the 
city  in  a  brief  and  appropriate  speech.  Abraham  Lincoln  stood 
silent  a  moment,  gazing  on  the  faces  of  his  people;  he  had  come  to 
Fox  River.  Slowly,  deliberately,  he  began  to  speak: 

Mayor  Wilson  and  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania:  I  most  cordially  thank  his  honor 
Mayor  Wilson,  and  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  generally  for  this  flattering  receptioo. 
It  is  more  grateful,  because  I  know  that,  while  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone,  but  to  the 
cause  which  I  represent,  yet  it  is  given  under  circumstances  which  clearly  prove  to 
me  that  there  is  good  wiU  and  sincere  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

And  here,  fellow  citizens,  I  may  remark  that  in  every  short  address  I  have  made 
to  the  people,  and  in  every  crowd  through  which  I  have  passed  of  late,  some  allusion 

6  Nicolay  and  Hay,  CompUie  ff^orks,  VI,  61-62. 
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has  been  made  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  naturally 
expected  that  I  should  say  something  upon  this  subject,  but  to  touch  upon  it  would 
involve  an  elaborate  discussion  of  a  great  many  questions  and  circumstances,  would 
require  more  time  than  I  can  at  present  command,  and  would  unnecessarily  commit 
me  on  matters  which  have  not  yet  fully  developed  themselves.  (Immense  cheering 
and  cries  of  "good!"  "that's  right.") 

The  condition  of  the  country,  fellow  cirizens,  is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  fills  the 
mind  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety  and  solicitude.  My  intention  is  to  give  this 
subject  all  the  consideration  which  I  possibly  can  before  I  speak  fully  and  definitely 
in  regard  to  it— so  that,  when  I  do  speak,  I  may  be  as  neariy  right  as  possible.  And 
when  I  do  speak,  fellow  citizens,  I  hope  to  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  or  which  will  in  any  way 
prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  or  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  country. 
And,  furthermore,  when  the  time  arrives  for  me  to  speak  on  this  great  subject,  I 
hope  to  say  nothing  which  will  disappoint  the  reasonable  expectations  of  any  man, 
or  to  disappoint  the  people  generally  throughout  the  country,  especially  if  their 
expectations  have  been  based  upon  anything  which  I  may  have  heretofore  said. 

Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the  river,  (the  speaker  pointing  southwaixlly 
and  smiling)  there  is  really  no  crisis,  springing  from  anything  in  the  government 
itself  In  plain  words,  there  is  really  no  crisis  except  an  artificial  one!  What  is  there 
now  to  warrant  the  condition  of  affairs  presented  by  our  friends  "over  the  river"? 
Take  even  their  own  view  of  the  question  involved,  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
die  course  which  they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat  it,  then — there  is  no  crims  excepting 
such  a  one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  designing  politicians.  My  advice, 
then  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  keep  cool.  If  the  great  American  people  will 
only  keep  their  temper,  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  question  which  now  distracts  the  country  will  be  setded  just  as  surely  as  all 
other  difficulties  of  like  character  which  have  originated  in  this  government  have 
been  adjusted.  Let  the  people  on  both  sides  keep  their  self-possession,  and  just  as 
odier  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this,  and  this  great  nation  will 
continue  to  prosper  as  heretofore.  But,  fellow  citizens,  I  have  spoken  longer  on  this 
subject  than  I  had  intended  to  at  the  outset — and  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present. 

Fellow  citizens,  as  this  is  the  first  opportunity  which  I  have  had  to  address  a 
Pennsylvania  assemblage,  it  seems  a  fitting  time  to  indulge  in  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  important  question  of  a  tariff— a  subject  of  great  magnitude,  and  one  which  is 
attended  with  many  difficulties,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  interests  which  it 
involves.  So  long  as  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  government  is  not  resorted 
to,  a  tariff  is  necessary.  The  tariff  is  to  the  government  what  a  meal  is  to  the  family; 
but,  while  this  is  admitted,  it  still  becomes  necessary  to  modify  and  change  its 
operations  according  to  new  interests  and  new  circumstances.  So  far  there  is  litde 
difference  of  opinion  Among  politicians,  but  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  imposts 
may  be  adjusted  for  the  protection  of  home  industry,  gives  rise  to  various  views  and 
objections.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  this  subject  in  all  its  multiform 
bearings,  but  I  promise  you  that  I  will  give  it  my  closest  attention,  and  endeavor  to 
comprehend  it  more  fully.  And  here  I  may  remark  that  the  Chicago  platform  con- 
tains a  plank  upon  this  subject,  which  I  think  should  be  regarded  as  law  for  the 
incoming  administration.  In  fact,  this  question,  as  well  as  all  other  subjects  em- 
bodied in  the  platform,  should  not  be  varied  from  what  we  gave  the  people  to  under- 
stand would  be  our  policy  when  we  obtained  their  votes.  Permit  me,  feUow  citizens, 
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to  read  the  tariff  plank  of  the  Chicago  platform,  or  rather  to  have  it  read  in  your 
hearing,  by  one  who  has  younger  eyes  than  I  have,. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  private  Secretary  then  read  section  twelfth  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
as  follows: 

"That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Government  bf 
duties  upon  imposts,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  the  imposts  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  wc 
commend  that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  working  men 
liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufactuitrs 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  independence." 

Mr.  Lincoln  continued — Now,  fellow  citizens,  I  must  confess  that  there  arc 
shades  of  difference  in  construing  even  this  plank  in  the  platform.  But  I  am  not 
intending  to  discuss  these  differences,  but  merely  to  give  you  some  general  ideas  on 
this  subject.  I  have  long  thought  that  if  there  be  any  article  of  necesaty  which  can 
be  produced  at  home  with  as  little  or  nearly  the  same  labor  as  abroad,  it  would  be 
better  to  protect  that  article.  Labor  is  the  true  standard  of  value.  If  a  bar  of  iron, 
got  out  of  the  mines  of  England,  and  a  bar  of  iron  taken  from  the  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, be  produced  at  the  same  cost,  it  follows  that  if  the  English  bar  be  shipped  from 
Manchester  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  American  bar  from  Pittsburgh  to  Manchester, 
the  cost  of  carriage  is  appreciably  lost.  (Laughter.)  If  we  had  no  iron  here,  then  we 
should  encourage  its  shipment  from  foreign  countries;  but  not  when  we  make  it  as 
cheaply  in  our  own  country.  This  brings  us  back  to  our  first  proposition,  that  if  any 
article  can  be  produced  at  home  with  nearly  the  same  cost  as  abroad,  the  carriage 
is  lost  labor. 

The  treasury  of  the  nation  is  in  such  low  condition  at  present  that  this  subject 
now  demands  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  will  demand  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  new  Administration.  The  tariff  bill  now  before  Congress  may  or  may  not 
pass  the  present  session.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the  precise  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  can  be  passed  by  the  present  Congress  or  not.  It  may 
or  may  not  become  the  law  of  the  land — but  if  it  does,  that  will  be  an  end  of  the 
matter  until  a  modification  can  be  effected,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary.  If  it  does 
not  pass  (and  the  latest  advices  I  have  are  to  the  effect  that  it  is  still  pending)  the 
next  Congress  will  have  to  give  it  their  earliest  attention. 

According  to  my  political  education,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  should  have  their  own  views  carried  out  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  and  if  consideration  of  the  TariflF  Bill  should  be 
postponed  until  the  next  session  of  the  National  Legislature,  no  subject  should 
engage  your  representatives  more  closely  than  that  of  a  tariff.  And  if  I  have  any 
recommendation  to  make,  it  will  be  that  every  man  who  is  called  upon  to  serve  the 
people  in  a  representative  capacity,  should  study  this  whole  subject  thoroughly,  as  I 
intend  to  do  myself,  looking  to  all  the  varied  interests  of  our  common  country,  so 
that  when  the  time  for  action  arrives  adequate  protection  can  be  extended  to  the 
coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  the  com  of  Illinois,  and  the  "reapers  of  Chicago." 
Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  this  important  subject  may  receive  such  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  your  representatives,  that  the  interests  of  no  part  of  the 
country  may  be  overlooked,  but  that  all  sections  may  share  in  the  common  benefits 
of  a  just  and  equitable  tariff.  (Applause.) 

But  I  am  trespassing  upon  your  patience— (Cries  of  "no!"  "no!"  "Go  on —we'll 
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listen.")  and  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  Thanking  you  most  cordially  for  the 
kind  reception  which  you  have  extended  me,  I  bid  you  all  adieu.  (Enthusiastic 
applause.)^ 

The  "coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  the  corn  of  Illinois,  and  the 
'reapers  of  Chicago' "  were  not  words  attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  his  secretaries,  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  These  were  words 
heard  by  newspapermen  on  the  morning  of  February  15,  1861,  and 
pose  the  question :  what  did  the  President-elect  say  at  Pittsburgh  ? 

Unlike  many  speeches  given  on  the  trip  to  Washington  City,  the 
tariff  address  was  prepared  before  its  delivery.  Lincoln  made  notes 
for  an  address  he  considered  to  be  important,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
press  referred  to  it  as  his  first  "set"  speech  on  the  trip.  The  Pitts- 
burgh newspapers  may  have  been  in  error,  for  the  catalc^ue  of  the 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  coUecticm  reveals  the  existences  of  notes  for  the 
addresses  at  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  those  mentioned 
by  Lincoln  at  Pittsburgh.  Despite  the  existence  of  notes,  the  tariff 
address  presents  the  same  problem  as  many  extemporaneous  speeches 
given  on  the  journey  to  Washington:  what  were  the  words  of  Lincoln? 

Conclusive  historical  evidence  does  not  exist  in  this  matter,  but 
the  adduction  of  a  few  pertinent  facts  may  lead  to  possible  con- 
clusions. Nicolay  and  Hay  included  the  better  known  version  of  the 
tariff  address  in  their  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  /^incolriy  but  cited 
no  source  for  the  speech.  A  like  version  is  given  in  the  Writings  of 
Abraham  J^incolrij  edited  by  Arthur  Brooks  Lapsley,  where  the  New 
York  Tribune  is  cited  as  the  source  of  the  address.  It  might  be  con- 
cluded from  such  facts  that  Nicolay  and  Hay  used  the  Tribune 
version,  or  made  use  of  a  manuscript  not  available  to  others.  This 
latter  point  is  offset  to  great  extent  by  the  failure  of  Nicolay  and 
Hay  to  employ  the  corrected  version  of  the  reply  to  Governor 
Morton,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Indianapolis  Journal  by 
President-elect  Lincoln,  and  the  fact  that  no  manuscript  version 
of  the  tariff  address  has  come  to  light.  It  may  be  that  the  Lincoln 
secretaries  used  the  Tribune  version,  or  that  of  the  New  York  Times, 
both  of  which  are  identical  with  the  Nicolay  and  Hay  version. 

Comparison  of  the  Pittsburgh  press  text  with  that  of  Nicolay  and 
Hay  does  not  reveal  essential  differences  in  content,  but  there  are 
variations  which  are  deserving  of  consideration.  The  section  of  the 

7  Fittsburgh  DispaUh,  February  16,  186 1;  Pittsburgh  Gazette^  February  16,  1 861. 
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address  dealing  with  the  national  crisis  includes  no  essential  differ- 
ences of  content,  for  the  Pittsburgh  press  changed  but  a  word  here 
and  there.  That  part  of  the  address  treating  of  the  tariff"  includes 
several  variations  in  wording  from  the  Nicolay  and  Hay,  and  an 
addition  of  content  not  included  by  the  Lincoln  secretaries.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  press,  the  President-elect  is  revealed  as  having  spoken 
of  the  visit  to  Pittsburgh  as  offering  him  his  first  opportunity  to 
address  a  Pennsylvania  assemblage.  Had  he  overlooked  the  brief 
pleasantries  at  Rochester,  or  was  the  small  crowd  not  an  "asseni- 
blage"?  The  Pittsburgh  press  reported  Lincoln  as  having  said  that 
there  was  little  difference  in  opinion  of  poliridans  on  the  tariff, 
whereas  Nicolay  and  Hay  used  the  word  "people"  rather  than 
"politicians."  In  addition,  Pittsburgh  reporters  listened  to  Lincob 
confess  his  ignorance  of  the  varied  aspects  of  the  tariff  legislation, 
a  most  unusual  confession  for  a  man  in  politics,  and  one  overlooked 
by  his  secretaries. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Pittsburgh  press  version  are 
most  unlike  those  given  in  Nicolay  and  Hay.  The  two  secretaries 
cut  Mr.  Lincoln  short  at  Pittsburgh,  and  did  not  permit  him  to 
"trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  people,"  nor  bid  them  farewell.  But 
the  most  significant  difference  in  the  two  versions  of  the  address  is 
included  in  the  clause,  "when  the  time  for  action  arrives  adequate 
protection  can  be  extended  to  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
corn  of  Illinois,  and  the  'reapers  of  Chicago.' " 

This  apparendy  unimportant  clause  offers  a  clue  as  to  the  prob- 
able address  delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Pittsburgh.  It  ap- 
peared not  only  in  the  Pittsburgh  T>ispatch  and  Pittsburgh  QazetU 
for  February  i6,  1861,  but  in  the  Cincinnati  Qazette^  the  Cleveland 
Tiaily  T^lain  T>ealer^  the  Cleveland  Morning  leader  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  the  same  date.  The  newspapers  of  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia  reported  not  only  the  clause,  but  a 
version  of  the  address  identical  with  that  of  the  T>ispaich  and  Qazttte, 
The  Pittsburgh  Tosf  and  Pittsburgh  Evening  Chronicle  substituted 
the  "com  of  Indiana"  for  that  of  Illinois,  but  they,  too,  included  the 
clause.  The  New  York  Tribune  version  given  by  Lapsley  does  not 
include  the  clause,  but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  special  corre- 
spondence of  O.  H.  Button,  the  Tribune  correspondent  on  the  Lin- 
coln train,  included  a  report  of  the  address  identical  with  that  of  the 
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Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  It  is  of  like  import  to  note  that  eight  widely 
circulated  newspapers  included  the  clause  guaranteeing  protection 
to  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  com,  and  Chicago  reapers. 
Many  able  journalists  agreed  with  the  Pittsburgh  press  version,  for 
it  was  copied  down  by  S.  D.  Page,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Morning 
J^eadeTj  J.  W.  Gray,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  T>aily  Tlain  T>ealery 
and  such  outstanding  correspondents  as  W.  G.  Terrill,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati QazeitCy  O.  H.  Button,  of  the  New  York  Tribune ^  and  W.  P. 
Painter,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Painter,  a  Pennsylvanian,  had 
an  interest  in  a  promise  of  protection  for  Pennsylvania  industries  and 
was  not  likely  to  overlook  such  a  promise.  The  fact  that  five  able 
newspapermen  agreed  as  to  the  tariff  address  is  not  mere  coincidence; 
such  evidence  tips  the  scales  heavily  in  favor  of  the  tariff  address  as 
reported  in  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  Pittsburgh  Qazette.  As 
evidence  that  the  Pittsburgh  press  version  had  wide  circulation, 
there  is  this  bit  of  humorous  doggerel  from  the  pen  of  a  poetaster  in 
rural  Ohio: 

There's  hope  yet,  there's  hope,  for  the  safety  of  our  land 

He's  going  to  have  a  tariff  made  to  comfort  all  our  souls — 
And  the  first  thing  he'll  protect  will  be  Pennsylvania  coals. 

The  rail  splitting  hero  snuffs  the  danger  from  afar; 

And  has  studied  out  a  speedy  plan  to  quench  the  flames  of  war. 
Protection's  now  his  hobby — it  will  surely  save  us  boys! 

He's  going  to  give  protection  to  the  com  of  Illinois. 

Oh,  wisdom  is  embodied  in  good  old  Abraham's  head 

And  his  famous  Pittsburgh  plan  of  peace  on  lightning  wings  he  spreads. 
Old  Pennsylvania's  iron,  and  Chicago  reapers  too. 

As  well  as  Coal  and  Com  are  bound  to  have  their  due.^ 

The  Ohio  bard  might  have  pointed  out  that  the  President-elect 
was  a  practical  politician,  who  was  having  difficulty  with  the  Utopian 
plank  of  the  Republican  platform,  a  tariff  plank  designed  to  catch 
flies  with  several  kinds  of  honey.  The  inclusion  of  such  divergent 
factors  as  high  prices,  high  wages,  and  adequate  prices  for  farm 
products  demanded  a  sacrifice  of  group  interests  not  yet  attained 
in  these  United  States.  The  tariff  address  at  Pittsburgh  tried  to 

S  WisUm  SUbt  (Cdina,  Ohio),  February  28,  1861. 
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reconcile  divergent  interests,  but  at  the  same  time  it  gave  specific 
guarantee  of  protection  of  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  address  on  the  tariff  pleased  the  pro-Lincoln  press,  but 
opposition  journals  were  most  critical  of  it.  After  observing  that  the 
President-elect  possessed  an  intelligent  face,  and  ''facial  angles 
that  would  not  break  a  looking  glass,"  the  Pittsburgh  T^osi  censured 
his  tariff  address  as  a  device  employed  to  evade  the  vital  issue,  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union.  "Honest  Abe"  did  not  impress  the  Tost 
editor  with  his  treatment  of  the  tariff  question,  for  the  newspaperman 
wrote: 

Although  the  Morrill  Tariff  Bill  has  been  for  three  sessions  before  Congress,  Mr. 
Lincoln  does  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  it — any  more  than  he  is  upon 
the  geography  of  Pittsburgh,  when  he  speaks  of  the  South  as  "across  the  river.'*' 

The  address  which  proved  displeasing  to  the  editor  of  the  Tost 
consumed  thirty  minutes,  instead  of  the  fifteen  estimated  by  lincoln. 
It  was  time  to  leave  for  Cleveland.  The  President-elect  was  escorted 
to  the  Allegheny  station,  boarded  the  train,  and  waved  farewell  to 
the  large  throng.  The  train  sped  through  Ohio  for  the  next  two  days, 
but  at  noon  of  February  16,  1861,  it  drew  near  the  city  of  Erie. 
Among  the  travelers  it  carried  was  the  noted,  but  eccentric  Horace 
Greeley,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Triiunfy  who  had  boarded  the 
train  at  Girard,  carrying  his  famous  red  and  blue  blanket.  He  was 
to  deliver  a  lecture  at  Erie,  and  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  offer 
some  sage  advice  to  the  President-elect. 

Erie  had  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  large 
crowd  greeted  the  presidential  train.  But  a  hungry  President-elect 
and  his  suite  were  not  interested  in  ceremony;  they  hurried  to  the 
dining  room.  After  lunch,  the  President-elect  stepped  to  the  east 
door  of  the  station,  from  which  point  he  addressed  the  people.  An 
Erie  reporter  failed  to  catch  the  exact  words  of  Lincoln,  but  he 
wrote  this  long-hidden  account  of  the  visit: 

Being  hoarse  and  fatigued,  he  excused  himself  from  speaking  at  any  length  or 
expressing  his  opinions  on  the  exciting  questions  of  the  day.  He  trusted  that  when 
the  time  for  speaking,  full  and  plainly,  should  come,  he  would  say  nothing  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  Laws  and  the  manifest  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  Counseling  all  to  firmness,  forbearance  and  a  patriotic  adherence  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  he  retired  amidst  applause.  Returning  to  the  cars,  they 

•  Pittsburgh  Post,  February  16,  1861. 
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speedily  started  upon  the  Eastward  course,  with  Mr.  Lincohi  on  the  platform  of  the 
last  supporting  with  his  right  arm  the  American  flag.  His  noble,  manly  face  was  lit 
up  with  patriotic  fire,  while  his  firm  grasp  of  the  flag  seemed  to  indicate  an  unyield- 
ing determination  to  defend  and  uphold  it.^ 

The  large  crowd  cheered  the  President-elect  until  his  train  was 
out  of  sight.  It  had  liked  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  as  had  other 
Pennsylvania  assemblages.  The  Pittsburgh  Tost  might  criticize  the 
man,  his  words,  and  lack  of  policy,  but  the  majority  voice  of  Penn- 
sylvania found  expression  in  the  words  of  an  Erie  newspaperman: 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  appearance  we  would  say  (quoting  from  the 
Buffalo  Express^  that  we  think  that  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who  saw  him 
here,  is  that  he  possesses  a  much  finer  countenance  than  has  been  represented 
either  in  the  portraits  or  the  descriptions  that  have  been  published.  He  is  certainly 
not  a  handsome  man,  but  there  is  an  expression  in  his  face,  much  due  to  the  eye  that 
lights  it,  perhaps,  which  is  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  blending  of  gravity 
and  goodness  in  his  look,  even  when  the  face  is  in  repose,  which  wins  confidence  and 
affection,  and  satisfies  one  of  his  fitness  for  the  great  office,  with  its  weighty  responsi- 
bilities, to  which  he  has  been  called  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  When  he 
smiles  he  is  handsome,  and  when  he  bows  he  is  graceful,  notwithstanding  the  bow 
is  a  peculiar  one,  and  the  form  that  bends  is  not  of  graceful  mould.  There  is  much 
evident  sincerity  in  the  kindness  of  the  smile,  and  such  apparent  real  courtesy  in 
the  bow,  that  one  cannot  see  either  and  think  again  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  homely 
or  awkward  as  he  has  been  styled.^^ 

It  was  fitting  tribute  and  farewell  from  western  Pennsylvania  to 
the  giant  from  out  of  the  prairies  of  Illinois. 

Cleveland^  Ohio  J.  H.  Cramer 

10  Erie  Weekly  Gaxette,  February  2i,  i86i.  The  only  known  unmudlated  copy  of  this  newt- 
paper  is  in  die  possession  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Sodety,  Clereland,  Ohio, 
n  Erie  Weekly  Gaxette,  February  2i,  i86i. 


Jefferson  and  Franklin 

WITH  the  exception  of  Washington  and  Lincobi,  no  two  men 
in  American  history  have  had  more  books  written  about 
them  or  have  been  more  widely  discussed  than  Jefferson 
and  Franklin.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Jefferson,  who  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  having  not  only  bitter  critics  but  also  admiring 
friends.  In  any  event,  anything  that  can  be  contributed  to  the  under- 
standing of  their  lives  is  important;  if,  however,  something  is  dis- 
covered that  affects  them  both,  it  has  a  twofold  significance.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  paragraph  in 
Jefferson's  "Anas." 

As  may  not  be  generally  understood,  the  "Anas"  were  ^mply 
notes  written  by  Jefferson  contemporaneously  with  the  events  de- 
scribed and  revised  eighteen  years  later.  For  this  unfortunate  name, 
the  simpler  title  "Jeffersoniana"  might  well  have  been  substituted. 
Curiously  enough  there  is  nothing  in  Jefferson's  life  which  has  been 
more  severely  criticized  than  these  "Anas."  Morse,  a  great  admirer 
of  Jefferson,  takes  occasion  to  say:  "Most  unfortunately  for  his  own 
good  fame,  Jefferson  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by  this  feud  into 
the  preparation  of  the  famous  'Anas.'  His  friends  have  hardly  dared 
to  undertake  a  defense  of  those  terrible  records."^  James  Truslow 
Adams,  discussing  the  same  subject,  remarks  that  the  "Anas"  arc 
"unreliable  as  historical  evidence."^  Another  biographer,  Curtis, 
states  that  these  notes  "will  always  be  a  cloud  upon  his  integrity  of 
purpose;  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  his  spitefulness  toward  them 
injured  him  more  than  it  injured  Hamilton  or  Washington."*  I  am 
not  at  all  in  accord  with  these  conclusions.  As  with  other  historical 
biographies,  notably  Henderson's  Stonewall  Jackson^  we  frequently 
have  to  go  out  of  our  own  country  to  get  an  unbiased  picture.  Let  us 
turn  therefore  to  an  English  historian  and  note  the  value  that  he 
places  on  the  "Anas."  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full  but  let  me  draw 
your  attention  to  this  sentence:  "Far  from  condemning  the  'Anas/ 
I  wish  that  Jefferson  and  his  contemporaries  had  left  us  not  less  but 

1  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Thomas  'Jefferson  {American  Statesmen  Series,  Boston,  1883),  109. 

2  James  Truslow  Adams,  The  Living  Jefferson  (New  York,  1936),  211. 

3  William  E.  Curds,  The  True  Thomas  Jefferson  (Philadelphia,  1901),  250. 
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more  of  social  and  political  table  talk."*  Personally,  I  agree  with 
Hirst  and  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  general  criticism  of  the 
"Anas"  as  I  feel  they  are  a  distinct  contribution  to  history. 

The  fact  that  Jefferson  frequently  criticized  Hamilton  and,  occa- 
sionally, Washington  certainly  is  not  unusual.  He  spent  a  number 
of  years  fighting  Hamilton,  and  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  Wash- 
ington in  his  letter  to  Philip  Mazzei.  If  he  had  said  scurrilous  things 
about  either  of  them,  there  might  have  been  some  slight  reason  for 
criticism.  He  never  once  referred  to  Hamilton's  various  peccadilloes 
or  his  aflFair  with  Mrs.  Reynolds.  One  reference  in  the  "Anas"  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  certainly  was  not  unduly  critical:  "of 
acute  understanding,  disinterested,  honest  and  honorable  in  all 
private  transactions,  amiable  in  society,  and  duly  valuing  virtue  in 
private  life,  yet  so  bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British  example 
as  to  be  under  thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to 
the  government  of  a  nation."  And  he  criticized  Washington  only 
indirectly  for  his  aristocratic  tendencies. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  three  manuscript  volumes  comprising 
the  "Anas"  which  repose  in  the  Library  of  Congress  were  revised 
eighteen  years  after  the  events  happened  and  so  must  be  incorrect. 
This  does  not  necessarily  follow  for,  inasmuch  as  Jefferson  was  un- 
doubtedly emending  them  for  publication,  it  is  probable  that  he 
deleted  anything  that  was  questionable.*  To  my  way  of  thinking 
there  is  no  better  way  of  obtaining  a  picture  of  the  first  two  adminis- 
trations of  our  country  than  through  these  notes  by  Jefferson, 
although  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hirst  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author  saw  fit  to  delete  any  part  of  them.  To  draw  the  proper  con- 
clusion, compare  the  "Anas"  with  Pepys,  Evelyn,  or  Greville,  all  of 
whom  are  read  with  the  greatest  of  interest. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  controversial  nature  of 
this  source  material,  let  us  turn  to  the  paragraph  in  the  "Anas" 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention.  It  is  dated  February  26, 1793, 
and  reads  as  follows:* 

The  Presidt  [Washington]  at  this  meeting  mentd  the  declaration  of  some  person 
in  a  paper  of  Fenno^  that  he  would  commence  an  attack  on  die  character  of  Dr. 

*  Frands  W.  Hirst,  Life  and  Lttters  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (New  York,  1926),  266. 
5  For  further  details,  see  Henry  S.  Randall,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Philsidelphia,  1863), 
11,26. 

^  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Thomas  Jefferson  (Boston,  1904),  259. 
7  Gazette  of  the  United  States ^  February  23,  1793. 
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Franklin;  he  said  the  theme  was  to  him  excessively  disagreeable  on  other  connden- 
dons,  but  most  particularly  so  as  the  party  seemed  to  do  it  as  a  means  of  defendii^ 
him  [the  Presidt]  agt  the  late  attacks  on  him,  &  he  wished  it  could  be  stopped. 
Hamilton  and  £.  R.  (Edmund  RandolO  undertook  to  speak  to  Fenno  to  suppress 
it,  without  mentioning  it  as  the  President's  wish.  Both  observed  that  they  had 
heard  this  declam  mentd.  in  many  companies  &  that  it  had  excited  universal 
horror  &  detestation. 

The  paper  in  Fenno  must  lie  between  two  persons,  viz.  Adams  &  Izard,  because 
they  are  the  only  persons  who  could  know  such  facts  as  are  there  promised  to  be 
unfolded.  Adams  is  an  enemy  to  both  characters,  and  might  chuse  this  ground  as  an 
effectual  position  to  injure  both.  Izard  hated  Franklin  with  unparalleled  bitterness 
but  humbly  adores  the  Presidt.  because  he  is  in  loco  regis.  If  the  paper  proceeds, 
we  shall  easily  discover  which  of  these  two  gentlemen  is  the  champion.  In  the 
meantime  the  first  paper  leads  our  suspicions  more  towards  Izard  than  Adams  from 
the  circumstance  of  stile,  and  because  he  is  quite  booby  enough  not  to  see  the 
injury  he  would  do  to  the  President  by  such  a  mode  of  defence. 

First  reading  of  this  paragraph  aroused  my  curiosity,  but  on  in- 
vestigation I  found  that  no  library  in  the  Philadelphia  area  had  a 
copy  of  the  gazette  of  the  United  States  for  that  date.  Not  long  ago, 
when  rereading  the  "Anas,"  I  determined  to  carry  my  investigation 
to  a  conclusion  and  procured  a  transcript  of  the  article  in  the  Qazette 
of  the  United  States  from  the  files  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

GAZETTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES' 
(No.  77  of  Vol.  IV)  Saturday,  February  23,  1793  (Whole  No.  399) 

To  the  Printer  of  the  General  Advertiser? 

Mr.  Bache,io 

By  whom  all  the  publications  in  your  paper,  designed  to  insult  the  President  of 
the  United  States  are  written,  is  of  little  consequence,  since  the  causes  of  that 
spleen  which  prompts  you  to  publish  them  with  so  much  avidity  is  perfectly  known. 

8  The  Gautte  of  the  United  States  was  started  by  John  Fenno  of  Boston  in  1789,  and  when 
Congress  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1790  Fenno  moved  with  it.  Originally  called  the  United 
States  Gautte^  it  was  the  principal  Federalist  political  organ,  expressing  the  views  of  Hamilton 
and  his  friends.  Fenno  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1798,  the  same  year  in  which  died  Benjamin 
Bache  of  Aurora  fame.  His  son,  John  Ward  Fenno,  succeeded  him  on  the  paper. 

9  The  General  Advertiser^  wluch  later  became  the  Aurora^  was  started  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache  in  October,  1790.  This  and  Freneau's  National  Gazette^  started  in  1790,  were  the  principal 
organs  of  the  anti-Federalists. 

10  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  son  of  Richard  Bache  and  Sarah  Franklin  Bache,  was  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin  who  had  started  him  in  his  newspaper  career.  Bache  was  an 
ardent  anti-Federalist  and  took  particular  delight  in  publishing  disagreeable  items  about 
Washington  and  Hamilton. 
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* 

If  your  venerable  Grandsirc**  views  from  his abode  the  mockery 

of  Patriotism  exhibited  in  your  paper,  it  may  console  him  for  the  follies  which  He 
committed,  the  servility^^  and  sychophancy  He  practised  at  the  court  of  France; 
and  for  the  disappointment  He  met  with  in  not  being  able  to  place  an  idle  sing  song 
at  the  head  of  the  Post-Office.  But  nothing  can  efface  from  the  minds  of  free  Ameri- 
cans, the  infamously  disgraceful  G^nsular  Convention  he  made  with  France  and 
which,  though  on  the  remonstrance  of  Congress,  it  has  been  somewhat  amended; 
yet  still  contains  enough  of  its  first  principles  to  strip  the  boasted  laurel  from  the 
brow  of  Franklin,  and  stamp  indelible  disgrace  on  American  n^otiation. 

But,  Mr.  Bache,  since  your  venerable  Grandsire  is  made  a  competitor  for  Fame^' 
with  Washington,  I  will  hereafter  furnish  you  some  anecdotes  of  his  career  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  which  will  more  fully  unfold  the  jusdce  of  his  claim  to  admirarion, 
for  his  patriotic  and  disinterested  conduct. 

In  none  of  the  Franklin  or  Jefferson  biographies  or  in  any  other 
book  I  have  read  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  these  minutiae. 
The  allusion  to  "an  idle  sing  song''  is  bothersome,  as  I  can  find  no 
reference  to  Franklin's  trying  to  place  anyone  in  the  post  office.  In 
the  early  days  he  refused  to  put  his  nephew,  Benjamin  Mecom,  in 
charge  of  the  Boston  post  office  because  he  would  not  ask  the  incum- 
bent to  resign.  It  would  seem  likely  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
get  the  position  for  William  Temple  Franklin,  whom  Congress  had 
refused  to  help  much  to  Franklin's  disappointment.  The  reference  is 
more  probably  to  his  son-in-law  Richard  Bache.  The  following  ap- 
pears in  a  letter  from  Ebeneezer  Hazard  to  Jeremiah  Belknap  of  New 
Hampshire  in  speaking  of  his  not  being  reappointed  Postmaster 
General: 

New  York,  September  27,  1789.  ...  A  friend  in  Congress  intimated  that  I  was 
in  danger  of  losing  my  office,  and  advised  me  to  bestir  myself.  My  friends  were  to 
be  informed,  and  urged  to  exertions,  to  prevent  the  success  of  three  competitors; 
viz.,  Mr.  Bache,  of  Philadelphia  (Dr.  Franklin's  son-in-law),  who  had  been  removed 
from  the  same  office  before,  for  neglect  of  duty  (he  had  Mr.  Robert  Morris's  interest 
to  support  him);  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  who  publicly  and  cordially 
huzza'd  in  the  streets  when  General  Howe  took  possession  of  that  city;  and  Colonel 
William  Smith  (son-in-law  to  the  Vice-President),  who  had  his  father-in-law's 
merit  and  services  to  plead  in  his  favour.** 

11  Benjamin  Franklin  had  died  April  17,  1790,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

*2  This  apparendy  alludes  to  his  friendship  for  Vergenne,  the  French  Foreign  Minister. 

13  I  presume  this  refers  to  the  often-repeated  statement  that  Washington  and  Franklin 
together  won  the  American  Revolution;  Washington  in  the  field,  and  Franklin  in  diplomacy. 
However,  this  allusion  is  obviously  most  unfair  because  there  was  never  a  more  modest  man 
than  Franklin. 

1*  The  Belknap  Papers  {Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections^  Series  V,  volumes  2  and 
3,  Boston,  1877),  Part  II,  190. 
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In  any  event,  none  of  these  candidates  secured  the  position,  which 
was  given  to  Major  Samuel  Osgood  of  Massachusetts  who  had  the 
honor  of  being  first  Postmaster  General  under  the  Constitution. 

The  reference  to  the  Treaty  with  France  of  1778  is  almost  positive 
evidence  that  Izard  wrote  the  article.  Although  the  Congress  signed 
the  two  treaties  with  France  (Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  and 
Treaty  of  Alliance),  they  recommended  to  the  Commissioners- 
Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee— that  they  try  to  get  articles 
eleven  and  twelve  expunged.  These  articles  referred  to  the  duty  on 
molasses.  Ralph  Izard  of  South  Carolina  had  been  much  offended 
because  Franklin  would  not  consult  him  about  the  treaties  or,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  show  him  the  final  draft,  and  when  Izard  and 
Lee  wished  to  have  these  articles  removed,  Franklin  relFiised  to 
change  them.  Franklin  often  said  he  had  only  two  enemies  in  the 
world,  Arthur  Lee  and  Ralph  Izard." 

I  think  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
Jefferson's  guess  that  the  author  was  Izard.  Adams,  although  no 
friend  of  Franklin,  was  too  high-minded  and  honest  ever  to  defame 
someone  who  was  dead.  Furthermore,  Adams  much  to  his  chagrin 
had  little  to  do  with  the  French  treaties,  nor  any  particular  interest 
in  them.  That  Jefferson  did  not  accuse  Arthur  Lee  and  Izard,  instead 
of  Adams  and  Izard,  of  the  authorship,  is  surprising.  If  Washington 
had  not  stopped  the  whole  thing,  Arthur  Lee  would  no  doubt  have 
had  something  to  say.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  stem,  cold 
Washington  expressing  a  desire  that  an  attack  on  the  character  of 
Dr.  Franklin  be  suppressed. 

Philadelphia  Frederic  R.  Kirrland 

15  For  further  informadon  on  this  point,  see  Francis  Wharton,  editor.  The  Revo&iiiorury 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  1889,  6  vols.),  I,  passim. 
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William  Jones'  l^ignation  From  the  "Presidency  of  the 

Second  ^ank  of  the  United  States 

yl  MONG  the  recent  acquisitions  of  The  Historical  Society  of 
/\  Pennsylvania  are  the  William  Jones  Papers.  Although  they 
X  JL  contain  material  which  throws  new  light  on  the  history  of 
the  time,  they  have  so  far  attracted  the  attention  of  only  a  few 
students.  It  is  hoped  that  the  items^  published  in  this  paper  will 
whet  the  appetites  of  other  historians. 

William  Jones  (i 760-1 831),  after  an  honorable  military  career 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  some  experience  in  business  in 
Charleston,  settled  as  a  shipping  merchant  in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 
At  a  time  when  most  members  of  his  class  were  Federalists,  he  joined 
the  Republican  Party,  and  thus  the  opportunity  for  a  political  career 
was  opened  for  him  when  the  latter  came  into  power.  In  1801  Jones 
was  elected  to  the  Seventh  Congress,  but  as  early  as  1 803  he  resumed 
his  mercantile  pursuits  which  carried  him  temporarily  to  India, 
whence  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1808.  The  outlook  seemed 
bright  at  that  moment,  but  soon  thereafter  his  business  was  hard 
hit  by  the  Non-Intercourse  and  Embargo  Acts.  When  in  January  of 
1 813  he  became  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  his  private  finances  were 

1  Most  of  the  letters  reprinted  in  the  following  represent  correspondence  between  William 
Jones  and  Edward  W.  Duval  (or  du  Val),  who  through  years  in  government  service  and  family 
connections  may  have  been  a  valuable  friend  in  the  cajntal.  Edward  W.  Duval  was  a  nephew 
of  Gabriel  Duval,  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  from  1802  to  181 1,  during  whose  incumbency 
he  served  in  the  Comptroller's  office.  At  the  time  of  the  correspondence,  he  was  a  "Naval 
Store  Keeper"  in  Washington  with  a  salary  of  $1,700.  But,  as  one  of  the  letters  iiidicates, 
Duval  would  have  liked  to  settle  in  St.  Louis,  becoming  the  cashier  of  a  future  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Information  on  Duval  was  kindly  supplied  by  the  Reference  De- 
partment of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Sources:  William  Jones  to  James  Madison,  Madison 
Papers,  Vol.  64,  No.  6439,  February  17,  1817,  and  Regisier  0/  Officers,  and  AgerUs,  Civile 
Military  and  Naval,  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  18 17  and  following  years). 
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already  in  a  precarious  state.  During  the  war  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  administration  of  Madison,  serving  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  for  a  time  also  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  this 
period  his  fortune  was  further  affected  so  that  in  December,  1814, 
anticipating  bankruptcy,  he  considered  it  wise  to  resign.  In  April, 
181 5,  he  actually  assigned  his  property  to  his  creditors  since  his 
debts  exceeded  his  property  by  about  ^30,000.  He  had  at  the  time 
"no  funds  to  meet  the  principal  or  interest  of  [his]  obligations."  His 
notes  as  they  became  due  and  his  family  expenses  were  paid  "out  of 
the  proceeds  of  [his]  household  effects  sold  at  Washington,  the 
residue  of  which  alone  remain  [ed]  to  pay  several  small  family  debts 
and  to  bear  [his]  necessary  expenses  for  [the  next]  time."  Throu^ 
this  assignment,  Jones  seems  to  have  won  a  release  from  his  debts.^ 
It  seems  surprising  that  a  bankrupt  merchant  whose  record  as  a 
government  administrator  was  not  too  good,  at  least  according  to 
modem  standards,  could  have  been  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  important  posi- 
tions within  the  national  economy.  This  fact,  however,  mi^t  be 
thus  explained :  Jones'  business  failure  may  have  remained  unknown 
to  President  Madison,  and  in  18 16,  when  Jones  assumed  his  office, 
probably  no  one  foresaw  how  important  his  position  would  become. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  both  Madison  and 
Alexander  James  Dallas,  who  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after 
Jones,  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Madison  went  especially  far  in  his  praise:  he  described 
Jones  as 

"a  strong  mind,  well  stored  with  the  requisite  knowledge.  He  [Jones]  possessed  great 
energy  of  character  and  indefatigable  application  to  business.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  evidence  of  his  real  capacity,  his  appropriate  requirements,  and  his  effective 
exertions  in  a  most  arduous  service  and  the  most  trying  scenes,  now  to  be  found  in 
the  files  of  the  Department  as  well  as  my  own,  would  reverse  the  opinion  which 
seems  to  have  been  formed  of  him." 

Madison  was  appreciative  that  Jones  had  undertaken  to  administer 
the  Treasury  Department  in  addition  to  the  Navy  at  a  time  when 
both  called  for  unusual  attention,  and  that  he  had  continued  to  carry 

2  Jones  to  Savage  and  Ehigan  (Philadelphia  merchants),  April  13, 181 5;  the  letter  is  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  author's  recent  book  The  Molding  of  American  Banking  (New  York, 
1947),  182. 
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the  burden  until  it  became  "evidently  unsupportable/**  (Inciden- 
tally, in  evaluating  this  high  praise,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that 
Madison's  war  administration  was  notoriously  inefficient  so  that  the 
President  was  hardly  a  competent  judge  of  the  achievements  of  his 
collaborators  in  those  years.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jones  was  probably  the  logical  candidate  for 
the  position  of  the  president  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  For  years  he  had  been  a  stout  friend  of  a  national  bank;  he 
was  one  of  the  few  merchants  friendly  to  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Bank  was  decisively  meant  to  be  a  Republican  one.^ 
Last  but  not  least,  one  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  iSio's  a  bank 
president  was  not  expected  to  be  the  chief  executive  of  his  enter- 
prise, but  rather  an  impartial  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
elected  to  administer  collectively  the  bank  in  question.  He  was  to 
fill  a  position  of  trust,  that  is  to'say,  to  act  in  fiduciary  capacity.  In 
addition  to  demonstrating  lack  of  administrative  capacities,  it  was 
in  the  former  respect  that  Jones  fell  woefully  short,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed later. 

As  long  as  Jones  mismanaged  the  Bank  and  violated  his  trust, 
public  opinion  and  Congress  kept  rather  quiet.  But  when  the  situa- 
tion became  so  critical  that  the  board  of  the  Bank  under  Jones' 
leadership  was  forced  to  take  action,  started  out  on  a  policy  of  con- 
traction that  was  long  overdue,  and  introduced  various  other  reme- 
dial measures,  the  country  became  restive,  complaints  were  carried 
to  Congress,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  investigate  the  Bank.  Its  chairman  was  John  Canfield 
Spencer  (1788-1855),  Representative  from  New  York,  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  Clintonian  faction  in  1817.  This  committee  issued  a 
report  known  as  the  Spencer  Report,  bearing  the  date  of  January  1 6, 
1 8 19,  which  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
reliable work.  Nevertheless,  it  showed  how  weak  the  Bank  was  and 
uncovered  Jones'  serious  deficiencies.* 

3  Madison  to  Henry  Lee,  February,  1827,  in  James  Madison,  ff^riiings,  Gaillard  Hunt, 
editor  (New  York,  1910),  IX,  179. 

4  See  the  material  in  the  author's  recent  publication,  op.  cit.,  104,  184  ff. 

&  The  report  is  to  be  found  in  United  Stales  isth  Congress y  2nd  Session,  House  Report  ^; 
in  American  State  Papers  Finance,  III,  306  fF;  and  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke  and  David  A. 
Hall,  Legislative  and  Documentary  History  oj  the  Bank  oj  the  United  States  (Washington,  1832), 

714  ff. 
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In  his  recent  publication,  this  author  has  tried  to  do  justice  to 
William  Jones'  administration  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  Jones  worked  under  unusually  difficult  circumstances 
with  hardly  any  chance  of  success,  and  his  errors,  for  which  it  is 
usual  to  blame  him,  were  in  some  measure  the  result  of  reasonable 
considerations.  Jones,  himself,  in  the  anonymously  published  pam- 
phlet entitled  ^A  Brief  7(eview  of  the  Origiriy  Trogram  and  ^dminu- 
tration  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ...  by  a  Friendly  Monitor,* 
has  defended  himself  rather  successfully.  On  one  point  only  his  self- 
defense  breaks  down  completely,  namely,  with  r^ard  to  his  con- 
nivance with  a  clique  of  stock  speculating  directors. 

These  men,  meaning  to  make  fortunes  out  of  speculation  in  Bank 
stock,  formed  a  company  to  that  end  and  succeeded  in  manipulating 
the  stock  prices  so  that,  finally,  they  reached  a  premium  of  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Controlling  the  Bank  as  they  did,  they  devised  and  put 
into  effect  a  policy  by  which  they  provided  easy  facilities  for  the 
purchase  of  stock.  Actually  Bank  stock  could  be  bought  without  the 
investment  of  a  single  penny.  Purchasers  could  receive  funds  from 
the  Bank  on  the  basis  of  promissory  notes  secured  by  the  very  stock 
which  they  bought,  i.e.y  by  the  discounting  of  so-called  stock  notes. 
Originally  they  could  borrow  100  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
shares  pledged,  but  as  early  as  August  26,  18 17,  the  board  of  the 
Bank  passed  a  resolution  which  permitted  advances  on  Bank  stock 
at  125  per  cent,  a  reckless  policy  to  which  Jones  did  not  object  and 
which  was  soon  to  lead  to  severe  loss  for  the  institution.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  by  1 8 1 8  the  discounting  of  stock  notes  for  purposes  of  specu- 
lation had  become  the  "principal  business  of  the  Bank.*'  The  clique 
of  speculators  who  initiated  that  policy  borrowed  more  than 
^3,000,000  from  the  Bank,  and  Jones  himself,  instead  of  checking 
these  practices,  rode  the  crest  of  the  speculative  wave.  Between 
October,  18 17,  and  August,  18 18,  he  dealt,  all  told,  in  more  than  2,650 
shares,  representing  a  value  of  more  than  ^300,000.  One  can  hardly 
believe  that  he  was  so  naive  as  to  permit  the  above-mentioned  com- 
pany of  speculators  to  draw  him  into  a  transaction  of  the  following 

0  Philadelphia,  1819.  Incidentally,  in  one  of  his  letters  reprinted  below,  Duval  suggested  a 
"public  explanation"  of  Jones'  activities.  The  pamphlet  may  have  resulted  from  this  sug- 
gestion. 
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nature:  They  transferred  to  him  at  the  purchase  price  i,ooo  Bank 
shares  whose  value  had  enhanced,  after  they  had  bought  those 
shares  for  him  without  his  knowledge  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  would  not  be  charged  for  any  loss  if  the  value  depre- 
ciated. 

With  respect  to  Jones'  stock  speculations  the  verdict  must  be 
more  severe  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before.^  Today  we  know  from 
his  own  papers  that  Jones  had  been  a  bankrupt  in  1815.  His  salary 
as  the  president  of  the  Bank  had  been  ^,000  per  annum;  neverthe- 
less, by  the  beginning  of  1819,  he  possessed  1,165  shares  of  the  Bank 
on  which  he  was  prepared  to  take  a  heavy  loss.  This  property  was  due 
exclusively  to  the  wholesale  speculation  with  funds  of  the  Bank  en- 
trusted to  him.  At  present,  one  would  hardly  consider  such  specula^ 
tions  ethical.  But  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  Jones'  time  big 
business  was  much  more  speculative  than  it  is  today  and  that  the 
business  leaders  of  the  time  took  a  keen  interest  in  stock  dealings. 
Jones  considered  himself  beyond  reproach  and  his  honor  "beyond 
the  reach  of  personal  enmity  or  political  intrigue,"  as  he  expressed  it. 
Moreover,  his  contemporaries  considered  him  a  man  of  int^rity. 
In  one  of  the  letters  to  Jones  reprinted  below,  he  was  assured  that 
his  stock  transactions  were  "viewed  pn  Washington]  not  only  as 
lawful  but  as  innocent  [ones]  which  he  had  as  fair  and  indisputable 
a  right  to  be  concerned  in  as  any  other  man  in  the  community." 
Undoubtedly  this  statement  went  too  far  and  did  not  express  the 
opinion  of  the  community.  Jones,  who  had  a  blind  spot  in  this  con- 
nection, seems  to  have  been  proud  that  he  and  the  other  directors  in 
their  capacity  as  administrators  of  the  Bank  were  not  influenced  by 
their  interest  in  stock  speculations,  a  claim  which  one  can  doubt. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  man  who  was  penniless  in  1 8 1 5  must  have 
made  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  speculations  in  Bank  stock 
with  Bank  funds,  although  when  disaster  overtook  him  he  was  mak- 
ing use  of  credit  with  some  English  house,  not  with  the  Bank  of  the 

7  The  main  primary  source  is  United  StaUs  isth  Congress^  2nd  Session^  House  Report  ^y 
especially  9  ff,  79,  96,  97  (Interrogatories  to  William  Jones,  Second  Head,  on  the  subject  of 
notes  pledged  for  stock);  loi  ff  (Jones'  answers);  and  129  ff,  133  ff,  138  ff  (the  examinations 
of  George  Williams,  Dennis  A.  Smith,  James  A.  Buchanan,  and  James  W.  M'Culloh).  Ralph 
C.  R  Catterall,  The  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  (Chicago,  1903),  39  £F  has  dealt  with 
this  materiaL 
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United  States.*  That  Jones  did  not  possess  the  mental  attitude  be- 
coming to  a  business  administrator,  as  was  needed  for  the  president 
of  the  country's  largest  bank  (in  fact  its  embryonic  central  bank), 
but  that  he  was  essentially  a  speculator  can  be  seen  in  his  reaction 
to  the  dangers  surrounding  the  Bank.  About  a  month  after  his 
resignation,  on  February  23,  while  the  Bank  whose  fate  he  had 
guided  was  tottering,  the  convalescing  man  did  not  think  of  the 
enterprise  as  such,  but  of  the  stock  prices.  The  same  trend  of 
thought  was  manifested  in  a  letter  written  two  months  after  his 
resignation.* 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  Spencer  Report,  William  Jones  re- 
signed from  the  presidency  of  the  Bank.  Catterall's  description  of 
this  resignation— that  Jones  fled  in  affright— is  hardly  correct.^®  At 
the  very  time  the  Spencer  Report  was  presented  to  Congress, 
William  Jones  was  stricken  by  erysipelas.  As  Ezekiah  Niles  reported, 
he  had  "lately  been  severely  afflicted  with  the  erysipelas,  or  St. 
Anthony's  fire,  which  had  for  several  days  closed  up  both  his  eyes."" 
As  late  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  Jones  wrote  "this  is  the  first 
day  that  I  have  been  able  to  read  and  write  a  page,"^'  a  statement 
one  has  to  take  cum  grano  salts  since  he  had  actually  corresponded 
in  the  days  preceding.  A  man  as  seriously  ill  as  Jones  was  at  that 
moment  cannot  be  expected  to  act  vigorously  or  to  put  up  a  fight. 
His  resignation,  while  undoubtedly  proper,  might  in  his  interest  have 
been  better  delayed  for  a  few  weeks,  as  Jones'  friend,  Duval,  sug- 
gested in  his  letters  of  January  22  and  23.  From  Jones'  letter  of 
February  23,  it  is  apparent  that  at  that  moment  a  group  within  the 
Bank  was  willing  to  work  for  his  reinstatement,  a  plan  not  acceptable 
to  Jones  himself.  While  his  feelings  expressed  in  this  connection  are 
understandable,  the  explanation  of  the  stand  he  was  taking  went 
badly  astray.  By  that  time,  he  received  regular  invitations  to  partici- 
pate in  the  board  meetings  as  a  director  without  taking  the  chair. 

8  1,070  of  the  above-mentioned  1,165  shares  were  then  pledged  for  a  loan. 
0  Both  this  letter  and  the  one  above  referred  to,  dated  February  23,  are  reproduced 
below. 

10  op.  cit.y  60. 

u  Ellen  Jones  (Mrs.  William  Jones)  to  Edward  Duval,  January  11,  18 19,  NiUs  Rtgistfr, 

XV,  417. 

13  Only  part  of  the  letter  is  preserved  and  there  is  no  indication  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
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These  invitations  Jones  declined.  He  did  not  feel  legally  entitled  to 
continue  on  the  board,  because  the  charter  provided  that  no  director, 
without  being  president,  could  stay  on  the  board  for  more  than  three 
out  of  four  years.  But,  of  course,  the  charter  had  not  settled  the 
question  of  what  to  do  when  a  president  of  the  Bank,  after  having 
served  three  years,  resigned  during  the  year  for  which  he  was  elected. 
Different  interpretations  of  the  charter  clause  in  question  were  pos- 
sible in  this  case.  However,  the  wording  of  the  letter  in  which  Jones 
discusses  this  matter  seems  to  indicate  that  actually  he  did  not  wish 
to  meet  his  successor,  Langdon  Cheves.  For  this  feeling  he  cannot 
be  blamed.  Cheves  (1776- 1857),  Speaker  during  the  second  session 
of  the  Thirteenth  Congress  and  president  of  the  Bank  from  18 19  to 
1 822,  considered  himself  its  savior,  claimed  in  public  more  credit  thai^ 
he  deserved,  and  at  every  opportunity  attempted  to  shine  in  a  bright 
light  by  comparison  with  his  predecessor.  Cheves  was  thoroughly 
disliked  in  many  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  Jones  was  mistaken 
in  considering  Cheves  the  participant  in  an  ''intrigue"  to  oust  him. 
The  attempts  of  181 8  to  remove  Jones  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Bank  were  more  than  justified  and  cannot  be  stigmatized  disparag- 
in^y  as  a  mere  intrigue.  It  is  not  surprising,  of  course,  that  Jones, 
who  was  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  disaster  (although  he  could 
claim  extenuating  circumstances),  had  a  rather  distorted  picture 
thereof.  In  this  context,  the  last  letter  of  the  series  is  of  great  interest. 
It  shows  how  Jones  looked  at  his  resignation,  or  at  least  how  he 
wanted  other  people  to  look  at  it;  but  there  was  possibly  some  truth 
in  several  of  his  statements. 

The  letters  reprinted  on  the  following  pages  are  important  histori- 
cal documents  because  they  permit  the  historian  for  the  first  time  to 
look  at  the  resignation  of  the  much  maligned  Jones  from  his  point  of 
view.  They  show  a  weak  man  rather  than  an  evildoer  and  confirm 
in  this  respect  the  opinion  which  many  of  Jones*  contemporaries 
seem  to  have  held.  It  is  hoped  that  a  biography  of  Jones,  for  which 
his  papers  provide  ample  material,  will  soon  be  attempted  by  an 
ambitious  young  historian  so  that  we  may  gain  a  better  picture  of 
the  man  than  we  possess  today. 

Massachusetts  State  College  at  Fort  Devens  Fritz  Redlich 
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Philad*  2 1  St  Jan.  1819 
My  dear  Sir, 

Considerations  of  duty  and  self-respect  have  impelled  me  to 
resign  my  office  of  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  of  which  I  have 
given  information,  by  this  mail,  to  the  President  of  the  U.S." 

This  step  I  shall  be  able  to  justify  to  you,  so  soon  as  the  state  of 
my  disease  will  admit:  In  the  meantime  fear  not  for  my  honor;  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  personal  enmity,  or  political  intrigue,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  so  considered  by  the  best  men  in  your  city  and  will  be  sus- 
tained by  all  of  this,  my  native  place,  where  approbation  is  worth 

preserving. 

Affectionately  yours 

W.  Jones 
Edward  W.  Duval,  Esq. 

Washington,  1 2  o'clock,  Friday  night 
My  dear  Sir: 

Altho*  I  should  do  violence  to  my  feelings  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  considerations  which  may  have  induced  your  resignation,  it 
would,  nevertheless,  be  uncandid  not  to  say  that  I  regret  it,  from  my 
heart.  As  to  your  honor y  or  integrity ^  no  man,  I  believe,  not  under  the 
jaundice  of  malignity,  has  deemed  them  to  be  implicated  by  the 

IS  This  letter  is  now  in  the  National  Archives,  Record  Group  No.  59,  General  Reconis  d 
the  Department  of  State,  Miscellaneous  Letters,  January  1819.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Philad.'  2i."»  Jan.  1819 
My  dear  Sir 

Conaderations  of  duty  and  self  respect  forbid  that  I  should  longer  continue  to  preside 
in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  under  circumstances  calculated  to  impair  public  confidence 
and  render  abortive  my  laborious  efforts  to  be  useful.  I  have  therefore  under  the  consoUooos 
of  conscious  rectitude  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  this  day  resigned  to  the  Board  d 
Directors  of  that  institution  my  office  of  President,  and  consequently  am  no  longer  eligible  as 
a  director  thereof. 

I  seize  the  first  moment  of  returning  vison  and  ability,  of  which  I  have  been  for  some  dme 

deprived  by  an  afflecting  disease,  to  conununicate  to  you  this  information  and  remain 

Most  respectfully  and  affectionately 

your  Obd*  Serv* 

W Jones 
The  President  of  the 

United  States 

The  Reference  Department  of  the  Library  of  Congress  kindly  informed  the  author  that  the 
Daily  National  I nuUigencer  of  January  26, 18 19,  quotes  an  "Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  dated  Philadelphia,  22d  January,  18 19,"  beginning  as  fbi- 
lows:  "Mr.  Jones's  resignation  was  read  this  day,  and  accepted  .  .  .'* 
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Report  of  the  Committee.  By  almost  every  man  I  have  conversed 
with,  including  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Report  is  viewed  as  being  replete  with  false  rea- 
soning and  designing  sophistry.  There  was  but  one  thing  in  it  which, 
to  the  community  here,  seemed  to  require  explanation —to  wit — the 
alleged  "incompatibility  in  the  statements  made  by  yourself,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  McCulloch  and  Dennis  A.  Smith."*^  This  no  one  had 
a  doubt  that  you  could  satisfactorily  attend.  Indeed,  I  expected,  in 
due  time,  to  have  seen  it.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  miul, 
from  Phil*,  arrived  this  evening,  prevents  my  saying  more,  than  to 
add  my  sincerest  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness.  Remember 

me  to  Mrs.  Jones, 

Affectionately  Yrs. 

E.  W.  duVal 

Jany  22,  18 19. 

This  letter  bears  at  the  top  the  following  note,  not  in  Jones'  hand: 

Jan.  23,  1 8 19        Vindication  of  his  course  in  Stock  Transactions 

in  1817-18.— 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  prevented  writing  to  you  until  it  is  so  late 
at  night  as  to  preclude  my  saying  half  I  wish  to  conununicate.  I  hope, 
however,  to  have  a  briefer  day  very  soon,  when  I  shall  endeavour[?] 
to  give  a  succinct  statement  of  the  views,  pro  6?  cony  that  have  been, 
and  are  likely  to  be,  taken  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  which  for  the 
present,  at  least,  must  continue  to  interest  you.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
now  to  remark,  that,  with  respect  to  the  contracts  reputed  to  have 
been  made  by  you,  for  Stock,  and  which  the  committee  would  stig- 
matise as  odious  and  reprehensible,  are  viewed  here  not  only  as 
lawful  but  as  innocent  transactions,  which  you  had  as  a  fair  and  in- 
disputable a  right  to  be  concerned  in,  as  any  other  man  in  the  com- 
munity. I  mention  this  fact,  because  I  am  apprehensive  a  different 

14  The  three  men  were  members  of  the  small  gang  of  speculators  who  controlled  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Jones'  era.  George  Williams  was  a  Baltimore  merchant  and  a 
ntiember  of  the  parent  board  from  which  he  resigned  in  January,  1819.  He,  as  well  as  McCul- 
IcxJi,  was  later  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Bank,  but  acquitted.  McCulloch,  before 
his  appointment,  a  penniless  clerk  of  the  mercantile  house  of  Buchanan  and  Smith,  was  the 
cashier  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Bank«  Dennis  A.  Smith,  partner  of  the  just  mentioned 
Baltimore  firm,  seems  to  have  been  a  director  of  the  board  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the 
Bank.  See  Catterall,  op,  est.,  40,  43,  45-50,  78,  79.  UniuJ  Stales  ts$h  Congress^  2nd  Session, 
House  Report  92,  12  is  the  source  of  the  quotation  in  the  letter. 
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impression  has  been  made  with  you,  and  that  a  much  greater  degree 
of  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  Report  abroad  than  it  has 
credit  for  at  Washington,  or  than  it  will  sustain  anywhere  when  dis- 
passionately read  and  considered.  I  would  also  ask  whether  the  same 
considerations  that  impelled  you  to  resign,  would  not  justify  and 
require  a  public  explanation  of  them  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  be  due  to 
yourself,  and  that  the  Stockholders  have  reason  to  expect  it.  That 
you  have  diligently  and  faithfully  executed  yourself  to  promote  their 
interests  I  can  never  permit  myself  to  doubt,  and  if  the  insinuation 
and  inferences  in  the  report,  tending  to  a  different  conclusion,  are 
suffered  to  remain  uncontradicted,  may  it  not  be  considered  as  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  their  truth  ? 

Col.  Johnson  has  just  left  me.  He  rec^  letters  from  Frankfurt, 
Kenf^,  to  day,  informing  him  that  the  General  Court  of  that  State 
had  just  decided  that  the  Law  taxing  the  Branches  of  the  U.  S.  Bank, 
in  that  State,  is  unconstitutional.  This  is  an  auspicious  victory  in 
favor  of  the  Institution.  I  hope  the  question  will  be  finally  settled, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  in  the  same  way.  Could  you  have 
reconciled  it  to  have  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Bank  for  three 
months  longer,  I  should  have  heard  of  your  resignation  with  much 
less  regret.  You  could,  I  am  persuaded,  have  left  it  under  more 
promising  auspices,  and  would  have  defeated  the  immediate  wishes 
and  artful  manoeuvres  of  your  enemies.  But,  we  must  believe  every 
thing  to  be  for  the  best,  notwithstanding  their  insidious  malice  is 
gratified.  Do  not  be  surprised  that  you  have  had  such  enemies — it  is 
often  no  equivocal  proof  of  a  man's  worth  and  usefulness. 

Your  letter  afforded  me  no  inconsiderable  pleasure,  if  it  gave  mc 
some  pain:  I  rec'd  it  as  the  evidence  of  returning  health.  God  send 
you  entire  and  speedy  restoration  of  it.  Will  nothing  theny  induce  you 
to  visit  our  City?  That  you  have  some  valuable  friends  here  I  am 
sure,  and  a  relief  from  the  toil  and  anxiety  of  office,  followed  by  a 
short  journey,  would  I  should  think,  prove  as  acceptable  as  useful 
to  Mrs.  Jones  and  yourself.  Nothing  could  afford  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  see  you  both  under  my  roof,  and  I  need  not  add  how  much 
it  would  gratify  Ellen  and  the  other  members  of  my  family. 

Present  me  to  Mrs.  Jones  and  believe  me  as  always  affectionately 
yours, 

E.  W.  duVal 
Jan.  23,  1 8 19. 
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My  dear  Sir  PhUad^  30  Jan.  18 19 

I  thank  you  for  the  suggestions  in  yours  of  the  27th — they  are 
strictly  correct  and  judicious.  My  tardy  convalescence,  rendered 
more  so  by  the  efforts  I  have  made,  will  delay  my  explanatory  state- 
ment longer  than  I  could  have  wished,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequence. 

By  tomorrow's  mail,  I  will  forward  to  Baltimore  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  the  contract  for  the  1000  Bank 
Shares,  which  has  given  rise  to  what  the  committee  have  deemed  in- 
compatible statements.  It  is  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  supported  by 
documents  which,  I  trust,  will  place  the  innocence  of  the  transaction 
beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  candid  men. 

Mess"  Williams,  McCulloch  and  D.  A.  Smith,  are  desirous  of 
corroborating  my  statement,  which  will  be  returned  to  mc  I  trust, 
on  tuesday  next,  with  their  affidavits,  and  the  whole  shall  be  for- 
warded to  Washington  without  delay.  I  shall  enter  into  no  reasoning 
upon  the  subject,  but  simply  refer  to  the  records  of  my  public  con- 
duct  to  show  that,  while  I  held  so  large  an  amount  of  stock  (which 
I  still  hold)  as  at  the  reduced  rates  leave  me  an  immense  loser,  upon 
the  whole  of  my  transactions,  I  was  strenuously  engaged  in  all  those 
measures  of  precaution,  and  of  expense  in  the  importation  of  specie, 
which  the  safety  of  the  Bank  required,  but  which,  it  was  foreseen  by 
the  Directors,  would  reduce  the  profits  and  depress  the  stock,  instead 
of  stimulating  the  market  by  artificial  measures  (such  as  the  commit- 
tee imputes  to  us)  by  selling  out.  A  great  majority  of  all  the  Directors 
who  have  dealt  in  stock  are  in  my  situation,  and  this  the  committee 
know,  and  if  it  had  suited  their  purpose  to  state  the  whole  truth  fix)m 
which  just  inferences  might  have  been  drawn,  the  public  would  have 
also  known  the  fact.  While  they  have  stated  what  is  not  true,  that 
of  the  1555  Shares  (exclusive  of  my  two  contracts)  which  I  bought 
at  the  highest  prices  and  sold  the  greater  part  at  a  great  loss  I  have 
still  1 165  Shares  which  cost  me  153  dollars  per  share,  1070  of  which 
are  pledged  in  London,  for  a  loan  obtained  there,  instead  of  at  the 
Bank,  and  they  might  have  said  that  upon  examining  my  account 
they  could  not  find  that  I  am  a  borrower  of  a  single  dollar,  or  secxirity 
in  any  shape,  or  form,  for  any  person.  Present  our  best  love  to  Ellen 

and  your  sisters  and  be  assured         r\r        ao-     -  j 

Of  my  Aifectionate  regard 

W.  Jones. 
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Philad^  23  Feb.  1819 

My  dear  Sir 

Although  I  have  constantly  and  confidently  anticipated  the  favor- 
able change  in  public  sentiment  which  the  promulgation  of  the  Bank 
documents  and  the  development  of  the  insidious  schemes  of  Spencer 
and  Co.  would  produce,  I  have  been  much  gratified  with  your  ac- 
count of  their  discomfiture  and  of  the  reaction  of  reason  and  truth 
against  turpitude  and  imbecility.  It  is  also  a  source  of  pleasure  that 
I  am  not  disappointed  in  Mr.  Lowndes  although  his  obstinate  reserve 
while  the  poison  of  the  report  was  diffusing  itself  through  the  body 
politick,  was  to  me  unaccountable:  this  circumstance  however  must 
have  augmented  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  attack.  I  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  he  left  Philadelphia  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Bank, 
but  the  current  of  popular  prejudice  and  the  execrable  perversion  of 
the  facts  upon  which  the  committee  ostensibly  founded  their  report, 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  suspend  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the 
community,  and  his  acquiesence  in  the  libellous  report  was  inferred 
from  his  silence. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  printed  document  in  this  city  even  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  hostile  to  the  Bank  and  its  administratk)Q 
cry  ''shame  upon  the  committee"  and  the  effect  has  been  to  revive 
public  confidence  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock  considerably. 
I  am  still  confined  to  my  house  and  know  but  little  of  the  stock 
market,  but  on  Saturday  last  there  were  considerable  sales  at  1 14.  D* 
per  share.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  learn  the  friendly  state  of  public 
feeling  in  your  city  towards  myself:  In  this  place  at  no  period  of  my 
life  have  I  witnessed  so  much  personal  kindness  and  general  interest 
in  my  behalf.  The  motives  which  influenced  my  resignation  were  not 
precipitately  yielded  to,  and  nothing  has  occurred  since  to  impair  my 
conviction  of  their  propriety  and  as  regards  myself  personally  the 
change  will  promote  my  health  and  happiness  and  I  trust  without 
prejudice  to  my  interest. 

A  disposition  has  prevailed  here  as  well  as  in  Washington  friendly 
to  my  re-instatement  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Bank,  but  this  is  out 
of  the  question:  nothing  could  induce  me  to  accept  the  place.  It  will 
always  be  the  object  of  envy  and  intrigue  annually  renewed  by 
caballing  politicians  and  stockholders  against  any  incumbent  of 
firmness  integrity  and  competent  ability;  and  moreover  the  man  who 
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discharges  his  duty  with  diligence  and  fidelity  must  abandon  every 
other  pursuit,  and  every  social  enjoyment,  for  the  mere  salary  of 
^6000  every  cent  of  which  he  must  spend. 

Some  friend  in  your  quarter  (I  suspect  McKenney)  has  made  an 
appeal  to  the  stockholders  in  my  behalf  with  a  view  to  my  reinstate- 
ment, which  he  has  urged  with  more  zeal  and  friendly  feeling  than 
discretion,  in  the  Franklin  Gazette  of  this  city  on  Monday  last  and 
again  this  day,  which  has  obliged  me  to  repel  his  well  meant  efforts, 
in  the  same  paper  in  a  piece  signed  amicus  which  will  appear  to- 
morrow. A  few  days  since  I  received  from  Baltimore  the  affidavits  of 
Messr*  Geo  Williams  and  D.  A.  Smith  of  which  the  enclosed  are  true 
copies.  These  fully  confirm  my  testimony  but  it  would  now  be  equally 
superfluous  and  unseasonable  to  make  any  public  use  of  them. 

The  discussion  of  the  Bank  question  in  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tives  will  I  doubt  not  terminate  in  the  justification  of  the  Directors, 
and  with  my  private  lawful  concerns  neither  Congress  nor  the  public 
have  any  legitimate  concern,  altho'  in  the  exercise  of  that  undefined 
power  (unknown  to  our  laws)  called  the  common  law  of  parliament, 
the  examination  of  books  papers  and  persons  may  be  made  as  op- 
pressive and  injurious  to  individuals  as  the  most  despotic  tribunals. 
I  mention  for  your  ear  only,  that  Mr.  Geo  Williams  told  me  a  day  or 
two  since  that  in  consequence  of  the  denunciation  of  the  conunittee 
in  their  exaggerated  statement  of  his  speculations  in  the  stock  of  the 
Bank,  his  old  correspondents  in  Boston  and  Salem  for  whom  he  had 
sold  goods  to  a  large  amount  or  had  in  his  possession  consignments 
of  great  magnitude  had  either  made  sudden  and  inconvenient  de- 
mands upon  him  or  had  ordered  their  goods  out  of  his  hands.  Yet 
this  gentleman  when  he  became  a  Director  of  the  Bank  was  certainly 
worth  upwards  of  300,000  Dollars.  On  my  examination  before  the 
committee  I  suggested  to  them  the  consequences  which  might  follow 
the  dcvelopement  of  the  private  concerns  of  individuals,  but  nothing 
could  divert  the  Chairman  from  his  predetermination  to  prostrate 
the  Bank  and  of  course  the  Directors  were  considered  but  as  flies  on 
the  wheel.  Of  the  existing  Directors  of  the  Bank  there  are  none  who 
are  thought  qualified  to  Preside  except  M'  Cheves  who  has  accord- 
ingly been  written  to  on  the  subject  and  is  now  probably  in  your  City 
on  his  way  to  the  Bank. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  busily  engaged  moving  and  I  am  unable  to  take  any 
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share  in  this  important  operation.  We  have  taken  a  house  near  our 
old  neighbourhood  amidst  our  old  friends  and  acquaintances.  Ellen 
will  recollect  the  house;  it  is  in  Lombard  between  front  and  second 
streets— the  house  which  Mr.  C.  Price,  Mr.  James  Ritchie  and  sub- 
sequently Doctor  Nease  [  ?]  occupied. 

Present  our  love  to  Ellen  and  my  little  namesake  and  our  friendly 
regards  to  your  good  sisters.  Do  you  think  of  travelling  west  in  the 
spring  and  shall  we  see  you  ere  you  depart  ? 

Affectionately  and  faithfully 
Your  friend 
W.  Jones. 
Edw*"  W.  Duval  Esq. 


Philad*  19th  March  18 19 
My  dear  Sir: 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  this  day  I  went  to  the 
Bank  and  inquired  of  my  friend  the  cashier  whether  the  report  of 
Colonel  Taylor  was  correct  and  was  answered  that  no  intimation  of 
the  kind  had  been  received  from  the  Government  nor  was  it  believed 
that  such  a  request  would  be  made  under  existing  circumstances.  It 
is  a  point  however  which  I  know  the  Bank  has  in  view  with  a  favor- 
able eye  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  there  at  no  remote  period, 
and  in  conversation  with  the  cashier  I  intimated  your  determination 
to  settle  at  St.  Louis  and  my  wish  that  in  the  event  of  a  branch  being 
fixed  there  you  might  be  appointed  cashier.  You  are  very  well  known 
through  me  to  several  of  the  directors  and  particularly  to  the  Cashier 
who  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  intimation  I  had  given  and 
entertains  no  doubt  of  your  appointment  when  the  Office  shall  be 
created. 

When  I  resigned  my  office  of  President  I  was  (and  still  am)  under 
the  impression  that  having  served  three  years  as  a  director  (the' 
president)  I  was  not  eligible  to  serve  a  fourth  year  in  succession 
unless  I  continued  also  to  serve  as  president,  and  in  announcing  my 
resignation  of  the  latter  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  it  was  with  this 
view  of  the  subject.  I  have  therefore  declined  attending  the  Board 
though  notified  to  attend  in  consequence  of  a  different  construction 
entertained  I  believe  by  the  Board.  With  the  present  President  of  the 
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Bank  I  shall  always  be  civil  and  courteous  but  with  as  little  cordiality 
and  confidence  as  good  breeding  will  admit.  I  have  presumptive 
evidence  at  least  of  an  early  intrigue  (on  the  part  of  his  friends)  for 
the  office,  and  hope  I  do  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Lowndes,"  the  bosom 
friend  of  Cheves,  in  supposing  that  his  unaccountable  silence  until 
the  report  of  the  Committee  had  produced  all  the  mischief  of  which 
it  was  capable,  facilitated  the  object  of  that  intrigue. 

I  have  much  to  say  to  you  in  respect  to  future  views  and  prospects 
but  will  defer  it  until  we  meet. 

Mrs.  Jones  joins  me  in  affectionate  regards  to  Ellen  and  your 
sisters 

Ever  and  sincerely  yours 

W.  Jones 
E.  W.  Duval,  Esq. 


Philad'  2ist  March  1819 
My  dear  Sir" 

I  pray  you  to  indulge  my  long  tho  reluctant  silence  for  which 
however  I  cannot  entirely  excuse  myself  for  during  the  last  three 
weeks  my  health  has  improved  rather  more  rapidly  than  I  had  any 
reason  to  anticipate.  But  in  that  period  we  have  changed  our  resi- 
dence and  a  variety  of  objects  which  had  been  neglected  required  all 
the  attention  which  the  debility  enabled  me  to  bestow.  Be  assured 
however  that  neither  the  bed  of  sickness  nor  the  indignant  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  vile  attack  upon  the  character  and  rights  of 
the  corporation  over  which  I  presided  and  the  reputation  of  those 
who  faithfully  administered  its  affairs  could  divert  me  from  the  con- 
templation of  our  beloved  friends  in  Chillicothe  who  are  the 
pleasing  theme  of  our  frequent  converse  as  they  are  the  constant 
objects  of  our  cordial  affection  and  benedictions. 

In  respect  to  the  resignation  of  my  late  office  I  will  briefly  observe 
that  altho  it  was  tendered  under  an  indignant  sense  of  the  outrage 
perpetrated  in  the  false  and  scandalous  report  of  Mr.  Spencer  it  was 

16  See  footnote  i8. 

l<^  This  letter  is  preserved  only  in  a  rough  draft,  full  of  insertions  and  deletions,  many  of 
which  are  ille^ble.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  make  a  verbatim  transcript  of  the 
draft  as  such.  The  transcript,  as  printed  here,  is,  however,  essentially  identical  with  the  letter 
as  it  was  actually  mailed  on  March  22,  18 19,  as  noted  on  the  draft. 
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deliberately  [tendered]  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  institution  whose 
rights  and  safety  appeared  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  hostile  spirit 
displayed  in  the  H  of  R[epresentatives]  instead  of  that  dignified  and 
deliberate  examination  which  ought  ever  to  precede  judgement  and 
which  ought  to  have  prohibited  the  promulgation  of  the  report  until 
the  documents  on  which  it  was  founded  were  also  published.  There 
is  now  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  upon  the  Bank  and  its  Directors 
was  a  premeditated  machination  of  the  faction  to  which  Mr.  Spencer 
is  devoted  and  that  the  object  was  under  the  favor  [sic]  of  popular 
prejudice  to  prostrate  the  Bank  or  accommodate  its  measures  to 
factious  views  and  thus  deprive  the  Government  of  the  only  financial 
prop  which  can  sustain  its  credit.  In  the  contemplated  fall  of  the 
Bank  it  was  hoped  that  Mr.  [President]  Monroe's  administration 
would  be  crushed  in  the  ruins  and  that  Mr.  Clinton*^  would  ride  in 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  Storm!!  But  you  will  ask,  how  my 
resignation  could  in  any  degree  avert  the  storm  impending  over  the 
Bank?  To  this  I  answer  that  notwithstanding  the  unexampled  co- 
operation of  popular  prejudice  with  State  Bank  cupidity,  and  the 
partisans  of  State  supremacy,  in  hostility  to  the  Bank,  it  had  sur- 
mounted inconceivable  difficulties;  had  maintained  inviolate  its  own 
credit  and  that  of  the  nation;  and  had  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
the  Government  and  nation  as  publicly  declared  by  the  fiscal  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  The  factious  enemies  of  the  Bank  cm- 
ployed  all  the  arts  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  to  defame 
those  who  had  sustained  the  institution  in  despite  [sic]  of  their 
machinations  and  in  the  temper  which  they  had  excited,  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  the  public  and  the  stockholders  to  withdraw  in  order 
that  no  personal  consideration  should  be  made  a  plea  to  work  an 
injury  to  the  institution. 

The  ultimate  proceedings  of  Congress  on  this  subject  and  the 
righteous  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  affirming  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Bank  and  its  absolute  exemption  from  state 
control  has  furnished  a  complete  triumph  to  the  managers  and 
friends  of  the  institution  and  consigned  to  merited  contempt  and 
detestation  the  presumptious  tyro  [Spencer]  who  aspired  to  celebrity 
by  means  so  infamous.  Under  different  circumstances  I  would  not 

17  De  Witt  Clinton  (1769-1828),  the  great  New  York  statesman  and  powerful  political 
leader. 
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have  resigned  until  the  rights  of  the  Bank  had  been  established  and 
its  merits  acknowledged  as  they  are  now  demonstrated,  and  uni- 
versally admitted  since  the  publication  of  the  very  documents  upon 
which  the  criminating  report  was  predicated. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  place  of  excessive  toil  anxiety  and  responsi- 
bility and  will  at  all  times  be  an  object  of  envy  and  intrigue  at  which 
my  nature  revolts.  My  feelings,  my  health,  my  social  habits,  and  my 
personal  interest  as  I  believe  all  admonished  me  to  retire  as  soon  as 
the  interest  of  the  Bank  and  my  own  sense  of  propriety  would  admit, 
and  this  I  had  long  since  determined  to  do.  My  resignation  was  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  my  part.  I  had  but  recently  been  elected  a  Direc- 
tor by  the  highest  vote  of  the  stockholders  and  President  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  my  colleagues,  whose  confidence  and  respect 
evinced  by  their  friendly  remembrances  and  expressions  of  deep 
regret  were  never  more  perfect  than  at  the  moment  of  my  resignation. 

The  public  papers  will  have  exhibited  to  you  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  Bank  v.  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Lowndes 
and  Mr.  Sergeant"  in  opposition  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
will  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  together;  both  excellent:  the  latter, 
referring  to  myself  in  terms  of  the  warmest  approbation,"  and 
effectually  repelling  the  malignant  attempt  to  asperse  my  reputation. 
The  arguments  of  counsel  and  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
large  will  be  printed  in  like  form,  both  of  which  I  shall  send  to  you. 
The  documents  furnished  by  the  Bank  and  printed  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  very  voluminous  and  of  course  will  not  be  read 
by  one  in  ten  thousand  who  have  imbibed  their  prejudices  from  the 
false  report  of  Mr.  Spencer's  which  was  printed  and  widely  circulated 
nearly  four  weeks  before  the  documents  were  printed,  or  even  read 
by  the  members  of  the  House,  very  many  of  whom  instandy  de- 
dared  that  the  report  was  not  sustained  by  the  dociunents  and  that 
the  inferences  drawn  by  the  committee  were  to  use  the  mildest 
language  harsh  and  unwarrantable. 

IB  William  Lowndes  (1782-1822),  prominent  Congressman  from  South  Carolina  and  stead- 
fast supporter  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  John  Sergeant  (1779-1852),  famous 
Pluladdphia  lawyer  and  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania.  The  ^>eeches  of  Lowndes  and 
Scfgeant  referred  to  are  to  be  found  in  The  DebaUs  and  Proceedinis  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  StsUs^  iyh  Congress^  2nd  Session  (Washington  1855),  1283  £F.  and  1351  £F.y  respectively. 

10  Ikid,^  1384.  It  is  very  flattering  for  Jones,  but  unfortunately  not  correct. 
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I  have  no  doubt  however  that  you  have  seen  the  documents 
printed  for  the  House  and  will  judge  for  yourself.  All  that  relates  to 
my  private  concerns  has  been  most  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
subsequent  testimony  of  the  parties  who  were  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  incontrovertable  [sic]  written  evidence. 

I  will  no  longer  detain  you  with  this  subject  so  u-ksome  in  its 
origin  but  gratifying  in  its  results,  than  to  say  that  public  indignation 
pursues  my  calunmiators  with  merited  reproach  and  contempt  while 
at  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  experienced  such  cordial  demonstra- 
tions of  public  approbation  and  confidence,  and  of  personal  friend- 
ship and  respect.  The  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  is  now  placed  above  the 
reach  of  political  reformers  and  paper  mountt-BankSj  in  the  fiill 
enjoyment  of  its  rights  under  the  safeguard  of  the  consriturion  and 
laws  expounded  by  a  virtuous  and  impartial  tribunal.  The  delusion 
which  rival  cupidity  and  faction  had  disseminated  has  been  dis- 
sipated and  the  result  of  the  severe  scrutiny  which  the  Bank  has 
sustained  with  reputation  has  produced  a  reaction  highly  favorable 
to  its  interests.  The  Stock  will  gradually  attain  the  intrinsic  value 
which  this  state  of  security  cannot  fail  to  impart  to  its  future  opera- 
tions, and  those  whose  ruin  was  malignantiy  meditated  I  trust  ulti- 
mately will  derive  the  reasonable  advantage  due  to  their  public 
spirit  and  enterprises  which  the  enemies  of  the  Bank  and  of  a  sound 
currency  have  stigmatized  with  the  terms  "gambling  speculations"; 
to  which  however  the  Bank  owes  its  existence,  and  our  country  its 
exemption  from  the  curse  of  an  irredeemable  ever  varying  depre- 
ciated national  currency. 

Nothing  could  give  us  more  pleasure  than  a  visit  to  Chillicothe 
which  we  fondly  contemplated  without  any  definite  view  to  the  rime 
or  circumstances  which  may  lead  to  that  happy  event. 

I  am  yet  undetermined  as  to  the  sphere  of  my  future  pursuits  and 
until  I  have  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  that  subject  I  cannot  well 
undertake  a  journey  which  would  absorb  so  much  time.  It  is  however 
not  improbable  that  a  desire  to  explore  the  prospects  and  advantages 
of  the  western  world  may  combine  with  the  strong  impulse  of  our 
love  and  friendship  to  determine  our  visit  sooner  than  we  at  present 
anticipate.  Our  friend  Edward  W.  Duval  has  finally  determined  to 
settle  at  St.  Louis  and  will  commence  his  preparatory  journey 
in  all  [sic]  the  ensuing  month  leaving  his  rib  in  this  city  until  his 
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return  and  if  it  will  not  incommode  his  plan  of  travelling  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  your  aunt  were  to  accompany  him  to  Chillicothe. 
I  contemplated  an  establishment  in  the  western  centers  with  a  view 
to  steam  navigation  the  principles  and  practice  of  which  had  occu- 
pied my  early  and  earnest  attention  .  .  .  [the  rest  of  the  letter  is 
without  interest  in  the  present  context.] 

Col.  WiUiam  Key  Bond." 

*^  William  Key  Bond,  bom  in  1792  in  St.  Maiy's  GMinty,  Maryland,  and  educated  in 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  also  attended  the  then  famous  law  school,  located  in  Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio,  in  1812.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813  and  practiced  law  there  until  1841. 
From  1835  to  1841  he  was  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  and  in  the  latter  year,  having  declined 
renomination  for  Congress,  moved  to  Gndnnati.  He  practiced  law  in  the  latter  city,  until  in 
1849  President  Fillmore  appointed  him  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Cincinnati  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  1853.  He  died  in  1864.  See  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress 
1774-1927  (Washington,  1928)  and  Standard  History  of  Ross  County^  Ohio,  ed.  by  Lyle  S. 
Evans  (Chicago  and  New  York,  19/7),  1, 163-165. 
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II 

Jottings  by  the  Way:  o/  Sailor  s  J^g — 1862  to  1864 

{Continued from  page  i^i) 

November  13^**  '63  At  early  dawn  all  hands  are  called  and 
make  every  preparation  for  going  out.  The  ship  being  under  sailing 
orders.  Pilot  came  on  board.  At  1  P.M  we  break  our  anchorage, 
leaving  the  good  old  city  of  Penn.  We  steamed  down  as  far  as  New- 
castle and  came  to  Anchor,  owing  to  the  tide  not  permitting  us  to 
cross  the  bar  below.  Nothing  of  interest  transpiring.  Wrote  dw 
Ships  Log. 

November  14^**  '63  At  9  A.M  we  again  get  underway  and 
steam  ahead  in  charge  of  Pilot.  Blowing  pretty  fresh  at  noon.  The 
violin  is  brought  into  requisition  after  nightfall,  the  men  feeling  its 
moving  power.  We  drop  Anchor  again  not  being  able  to  make  the 
Breakwater  which  our  old  crew  are  very  anxious  to  do,  for  such  a 
set  of  galutes  never  trod  a  plank  as  we  have  got  on  board,  the 
"Saratogo"  sloop  of  war  is  waiting  there  to  exchange  some  of  her 
men  for  them,  may  God  raise  the  veil  that  hides  her  from  our  view, 
or  in  a  few  days  each  man  will  be  a  host  himself,  to  night  it  is  raining 
pretty  briskly  making  it  disagreeable  to  some  and  very  beneficial  for 
others,  judging  from  appearances  for  they  look  as  if  they  never  had 
an  introduction  to  mr.  soap  and  water.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see 
what  a  change  it  makes  on  those  who  have  made  cruises  before.  Old 
ocean  comes  once  more  in  his  vision.  Home  shore  and  all  its  allure- 
ments are  seemingly  forgotten,  his  one  desire  being  to  plough  the 
sea,  and  reach  his  destination,  be  it  afar  or  near.  Rough  times  at  the 
mess  cloths,  the  new  draft  eating  everything  and  stealing  dishes. 

November  15*^  '63  We  weighed  anchor  at  daylight  again.  A 
dense  fog  prevailing.  We  steaming  slowing  towards  the  breakwater 
in  quest  of  the  "Saratoga."  At  i  P.M  the  fog  lifted  and  we  spied  the 
long  and  anxioused  looked  for  Craft  lying  at  the  Breakwater,  we 
being  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea,  we  immediately  bout  ship 
and  stood  towards  her,  and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  we  were 
snugly  lying  to  an  anchor  alongside  of  her.  The  new  draft  was  then 
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called  aft  on  the  Quarter  deck  to  hear  their  sentence  pronounced 
"Depart  ye  who  left  with  us  and  seek  your  Salvation  in  other 
quarters"  But  they  did  not  go  away  without  leaving  tokens  of 
remembrance  to  some  in  the  form  of  something  that  sticks  closer 
than  a  brother  to  you.  The  new  draft  came  aboard  from  the  "Sara- 
toga" and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  a  fine  set  of  fellows,  they  have 
seen  some  service  also.  Wrote  the  ships  Log.  Sent  a  boat  ashore  for 
sand.  A  very  cold  night. 

November  i6^  '63  At  7  A.M  we  got  underway  and  stood 
outward  bound,  bidding  a  farewell  adieu  to  the  "Saratoga."  A  long 
and  heavy  swell  on  causing  the  ship  to  plunge  occasionally.  Loosed 
sails  and  scraped  spars  to  begin  with,  also  busy  stationing  the  men 
at  the  guns.  We  are  now  bound  to  Cape  Haytien  and  expect  to  reach 
there  by  Sunday  if  the  weather  continues  favorable.  Drill  this  after- 
noon. The  rolling  of  the  ship  causes  many  a  pale  face  to  be  seen 
standing  around  the  mess  cloths,  looking  wishfully  at  the  meal  but 
stomach  saying  dont  want  any.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

November  17^  '63  The  good  ship  is  laboring  hard  this  morn- 
ing. Drill  again  occupying  nearly  all  from  9  to  12  A.M.  Fire  quarters 
at  I  P.M  followed  by  single  stick  exercise.  General  Quarters  at 
5  P.M.  thereby  consuming  the  whole  day  in  drill.  At  noon  we  hoisted 
the  French  pendant  at  the  main.  A  rainy  disagreeable  night.  Wrote 
the  ships  log. 

November  19***  '63  A  fine  day  but  the  weather  being  very 
close,  causing  one  to  perspire  at  the  least  exertion.  Quarters  at 
9.  30  A.M.  After  that  all  bags  are  piped  up  for  inspection.  General 
quarters  again  after  supper,  the  Captain  being  determined  that  the 
men  shall  no  [sic]  their  duties.  Set  Fore  and  aft  sails,  jib  and  staysail, 
which  causes  the  good  ship  to  plough  gallantly  through  the  clear  blue 
sea.  Wrote  the  ships  log  to  day. 

At  Sea.  November  20^  '63  A  beautiful  morning.  We  have  car- 
ried sail  all  night  with  a  good  breeze  which  is  still  holding  out. 
General  cleaning  of  ship  this  morning  from  the  spar  to  orlop  deck. 
We  expect  to  sling  clean  hammocks  this  evening  it  being  eleven 
weeks  since  such  was  done  before  and  we  want  to  form  a  favorable 
impression  on  our  new  Admiral  in  regard  to  cleanliness.  One  week 
ago  to  day  we  parted  many  of  us  from  all  we  held  most  dear  and 
sacred  on  earth,  and  looking  in  the  future  it  seems  an  age  almost 
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before  we  will  be  able  to  return  again.  But  when  passed  we  pause  and 
think  it  only  a  dream.  True  it  is  we  are  not  out  long  before  home  and 
its  surroundings  are  all  in  a  measure  forgotten,  as  new  scenes  and 
incidents  are  constantly  arising  before  us.  Still  as  we  lay  in  our  ham- 
mocks at  night  weary  and  tired  our  minds  still  wander  to  our  native 
land  and  the  dear  ones  we  left  behind.  General  quarters  again  after 
supper  as  usual.  Carrying  sail  with  a  heavy  sea  on.  At  11.15  P.M 
got  a  cast  of  the  lead  no  bottom  in  fifty  fathoms.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Off  Turks  island.  November  22**  '63  We  are  close  in  by  the 
island  at  sunrise.  Steaming  pass  it  to  the  shipping  lying  at  the  south- 
ern extremity.  We  then  hoisted  the  American  pendant  at  the  main 
and  hauled  down  the  French.  The  ship  rolling  fearfully,  the  lower 
yard  arms  nearly  dipping  and  throwing  the  men  out  of  th^  ham- 
mocks below,  everything  that  is  not  securely  lashed  follows  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  General  inspection  of  all  the  crew  by  the  Captain 
this  morning.  Made  sail  and  soon  left  Turks  island  far  in  the  rear. 
All  hands  called  to  muster  and  attend  church  on  the  Quarter  deck. 

November  23'**  '63  Cape  Haytien  harbor  W.  Indes  A  fine 
morning  Heading  in  for  the  harbor  of  Cape  Haytien.  Slung  clean 
hammock  going  in  and  it  was  done  none  to  soon  from  the  appearance 
of  many.  We  dropped  Anchor  close  to  the  Flagship  "Rhode  Island" 
off  the  town  of  Hayti,  where  there  are  a  number  of  vessels  lying 
mostly  men  of  war.  The  harbor  is  situated  around  a  bold  bluff  which 
rises  nearly  perpendicular  a  very  great  height,  truly  romantic  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  mountain  opon  mountain  kiss  the  clouds,  and 
on  the  highest  one  in  the  distance  can  be  seen  an  old  castle  which 
was  formerly  the  possession  of  a  French  nobleman,  of  a  clear  day  it 
can  be  seen  quite  plain.  It  appears  to  me  that  my  eyes  will  never  tire 
looking  at  it.  There  are  many  houses  to  be  seen  and  a  number  of 
ruins  caused  by  an  Earthquake  some  years  since.  The  hull  of  the 
"Sheppard  Knapp"  one  of  our  vessels,  high  and  dry  opon  the  reefs 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Now  for  a  stroll  on  shore  and  we  would 
be  satisfied.  Quite  a  fleet  of  small  boats  belonging  to  the  natives  can 
be  seen  coming  in  this  evening,  spread  awnings  and  loosed  sails.  At 
4  P.M  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  up.  Wrote  the  ships 
log.  Weather  intensely  hot.  The  ruins  of  a  city  are  plainly  visible 
above  the  other  one  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  evidently  de- 
stroyed by  an  Earthquake  as  you  can  see  here  and  there  portions  of 
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houses  jutting  from  the  masses  of  rocks,  there  are  various  old  fortifi- 
cations to  be  seen,  this  being  a  well  fortified  no  doubt  years  since. 
Weather  very  warm.  Bumboats  alongside  with  fruit  to  sell. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor.  November  24^  '63        All  hands  called  at 

4  A.M  and  scrub  hanunocks.  At  9.  A  M  loosed  sails  to  dry.  Making 
preparations  to  receive  on  board  Rear  Admiral  Lardner."  At  2.30  he 
came  on  board  and  was  saluted  with  fifteen  guns  and  eight  side  boys 
in  attendance,  this  will  be  his  future  home  while  on  this  Station.  We 
were  mustered  at  our  quarters  and  a  general  inspection  of  the  crew 
held.  He  is  a  smiling  good  natured  looking  old  gendeman  and  I  think 
his  presence  on  board  will  be  beneficial  to  the  crew.  Bum  boats 
alongside  to  day  with  fruit,  which  grows  here  in  abundance.  Eight 
cents  of  our  currency  is  equal  to  one  dollar  of  their  money.  Green- 
backs they  care  very  litde  about,  but  they  will  condescend  to  pve  us 
sixty  cents  to  the  dollar  for  them.  Dancing  is  the  chief  feature  of  the 
evening.  Dress  to  day  white  frocks  and  blue  pants  Wrote  the  log. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor  November  25^  ^63  Heavy  dull  morning. 
The  "Juniata"  left  the  harbor  last  evening,  bound  home  to  the 
United  States,  taking  with  her  our  mail  and  a  number  of  invalids 
from  the  various  ships.  Weather  very  warm.  Bum  boats  alongside  to 
day.  The  weather  to  hot  to  either  eat  or  sleep,  without  doing  any 
work  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  sweat  it  out.  CoflFee  only  6  and  8  cents 
per  pound  ashore  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  The  hull  of  the 
"Sheppard  Knapp"  was  set  on  fire  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  iron  work  from  her,  and  this  evening  she  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance,  the  flames  leaping  out  through  the  ports.  The 
^'Santiago  de  Cuba"  while  getting  underway  drifted  into  the  "Rhode 
Island"  and  tore  her  Port  wheel  house  and  Guard  away.  Wrote  the 
ships  log. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor  November  27^  '63        All  hands  called  at 

5  A.M.  The  i*S  2°**  and  3^  Cutter  was  called  away  for  the  purpose 
of  towing  the  American  Barque  "Trinity"  alongside  preparatory  to 
coaling  ship  she  being  loaded  with  that  Article.  The  "Sheppard 
Knapp"  was  burning  briskly  this  morning.  The  Haytien  mail 
steamer  left  the  harbor.  At  7.  A.M.  b^an  coaling  ship  The  "Rhode 
Island"  went  out  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  at  the 
Island  of  Maraguanna,  the  California  Mail  Steamer,  to  get  the  mail 

M  James  L.  Lardner,  a  Philadelphian. 
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for  this  Squadron.  Weather  very  warm.  Wrote  the  ships  1<^.  At 
7  P.M  knocked  off  coaling  for  the  night. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor.  November  28^  '63  All  hands  called  at 
5  A.M.  and  washed  down  decks.  At  7.  A.M  a  large  Spanish  Frigate 
came  in  and  Anchored,  flying  a  Commodores  pendant  at  the  main, 
and  fired  a  national  salute  of  twenty  one  guns.  The  large  Castle  that 
can  be  seen  from  the  ship  that  is  on  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  that  sur- 
rounds the  city,  is  stated  by  the  natives  to  mount  365  gims  and  is 
capable  of  holding  stores  and  Ammunition  for  a  garrison  for  ten 
years.  It  takes  two  days  to  reach  it  from  the  beach  as  the  only  mode 
of  travel  here  is  with  long  eared  horses.  There  are  many  handsonie 
women  here  in  the  city.  The  city  has  been  large  judging  from  appear- 
ances. Ruins  are  to  be  seen  for  miles  around  in  every  direction.  But 
what  is  left  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  much  attention  having  been 
paid  to  the  Architectural  beauty  of  the  place.  Wrote  log. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor  November  29^  '63  Clean  ship  from  spar 
to  orlop  deck  which  we  got  through  by  7  bells  that  is  (7. 30)  and  shift 
ourselves  in  all  white  preparatory  to  attending  Divine  Service  on  the 
quarter  deck.  The  natives  here  are  an  odd  set  of  people  in  regard  to 
dress.  The  higher  class  fairly  roll  along  in  a  bundle  of  silks  and  satin, 
there  are  few  ladies  in  the  States  whose  attire  would  compare  with 
them  in  r^ards  to  richness,  while  the  poor  class  fairly  wallow  in  thdr 
filth,  and  caring  little  or  nothing  about  the  dress,  wearing  just  merely 
enough  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Wrote  the  ships  log.  Weather  very 
warm  and  clear. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor.  November  30^  '63  The  American 
barque  "Trinity"  was  brought  alongside  the  first  thing  this  morning 
and  the  Watch  began  coaling  ship,  they  working  with  a  will  trying 
to  get  done  by  noon.  We  finished  at  noon  and  hauled  off  the  Barque 
and  after  partaking  of  a  hearty  dinner  of  Pork  and  beans  we  prepare 
to  wash  the  decks  down.  The  "Rhode  Island"  came  in  this  evening 
bringing  with  her  a  small  mail,  which  was  wholly  monopolized  by  the 
officers.  This  caused  a  deep  depression,  as  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
men  have  flushed  with  the  hope  of  receiving  some  token  from  home. 
Weather  warm.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor.  December  i"^  '63  The  Spanish  Frigate 
"Blanca"  came  in  and  anchored  at  an  early  hour  this  morning.  Our 
market  boats  crew  got  into  a  difliculty  ashore  this  morning  among 
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the  natives,  causing  one  of  the  boats  crew  to  be  taken  in  charge  of 
by  the  Authorities  and  in  trying  to  protect  him  from  the  infuriated 
n^roes  the  Officer  of  the  boat  had  his  sword  taken  from  him  and 
some  of  them  were  pretty  roughly  handled  by  the  natives.  The  cause 
of  the  fight  was  "Whiskey"  and  one  of  the  men  was  brought  off  to 
the  ship  in  an  insensible  condition  and  he  is  sleeping  it  off  in  double 
irons.  This  afternoon  while  furling  sail  a  young  man  fell  from  the 
main  spencer  gafF  but  luckily  without  hurting  him  much.  To  night 
our  shipmate  who  was  detained  ashore  was  brought  to  the  ship  and 
put  in  irons  for  his  good  conduct  especially  in  a  foreign  port,  the 
officers  sword  was  returned  also.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor  December  2°**  '63  All  hands  called  at 
4.  30  A.M.  Washed  clothes,  this  being  our  first  wash  morning  we 
have  had  for  some  time.  A  large  wash  filling  all  the  lines  and  plenty 
of  ^Philadelphia  outfits  among  them^  a  fine  day.  Dress  white  frocks  and 
blue  pants.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Off  Port  Au  Platte.  December  4^**  '63  We  arrived  off  Port 
Au  Platte  this  morning.  At  8.  A.M.  hove  to  and  sent  a  boat  ashore 
with  an  officer  to  communicate  at  the  Spanish  Fort.  The  scenery  is 
magnificant  and  the  Island  along  the  coast  is  very  hilly  with  a  few 
plains  to  be  seen.  The  sea  breaks  in  one  continuous  roar  opon  its 
margin.  The  island  is  highly  productive  capable  of  raising  an  im- 
mense stock  had  it  an  enterprising  people.  After  a  short  absence  our 
boat  returned,  we  hoisted  her  up  and  proceeded  off  on  our  course 
again.  At  1.30  P.M  we  saw  a  barque  rigged  steamer  to  the  N**.  stand- 
ing to  the  E^.  She  hoisting  Spanish  colors  and  we  in  return  hoisting 
French.  I  understand  that  the  place  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  they  having  taken  it  from  the  Haytiens  after  burning  the 
town,  it  is  now  in  one  mass  of  ruins.  The  American  Consul  had  to 
take  refuge  under  the  Spanish  flag,  from  the  infuriated  negroes  who 
sought  to  take  his  life,  after  destroying  his  property.  Weather 
pleasant.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

At  Sea.  December  7^  '63  A  clear  morning.  We  have  been 
steaming  slowly  during  the  night,  along  the  coast  and  we  expect  be 
lying  snugly  in  some  harber  to  morrow.  At  9.  A.M.  Made  sail,  the 
good  ship  gliding  along  like  a  duck,  keeping  so  steady  that  you  can 
hardly  feel  a  motion.  I  am  afraid  if  the  people  of  Port  Au  Platte 
again  interferes  with  our  Consul  we  will  be  compelled  to  try  the 
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persuasive  power  of  some  of  our  bulldogs.  Weather  pleasant.  Wrote 
the  ships  log. 

Off  Aux  Cayes.  December  8^  '63  A  fine  morning  with  a  good 
breeze.  At  9.  A.M  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Aux  Cayes  and  came  to 
anchor.  The  Colonel  of  the  troops  and  Captain  of  the  Port  paid  us  a 
visit.  This  is  quite  flourishing  little  place,  it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Island,  and 
contains  a  large  population.  On  entering  the  harbor  the  scenery  b 
quite  picturesque,  as  mountain  and  valley  alternately  presents  itself 
to  your  view.  To  a  person  of  romantic  temperament,  this  place  would 
afford  food  for  the  imagination  to  almost  any  extent,  were  he  m  a 
position  to  enjoy  it.  But  to  a  Sailor  the  romance  is  gone,  the  moment 
Boatswains  pipe  calls  him  from  the  reverie  to  the  stern  duties  of  a 
sailors  life.  There  is  one  word  in  the  Navy  that  speaks  as  with  a 
thousand  tongues  that  is  ""Discipline."  The  life  of  a  sailor  is  not  aot 
of  a  real  and  regular  work,  his  hours  of  rest  may  not  be  unilbrm  bat 
they  are  none  the  less  regulated.  The  details  of  a  programe  of  a  day 
on  shipboard  cannot  be  as  fixed  as  in  other  forms  of  labor,  yet  its 
original  outlines  are  the  same  day  after  day.  At  5  A  M  in  the  mornii^ 
the  Revelie  is  beaten,  out  tumbles  the  sleepy  men,  they  are  then 
allowed  seven  minutes  to  lash  up  their  hammocks  and  get  diem  m 
the  nettings.  Sand  and  broms,  (sometimes  Holystone)  are  then 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the  men  proceeds  to  wash  down  tlie 
decks.  Eight  Oclock  arriving  the  Breakfast  call  is  piped,  at  this 
fascinating  summons  they  then  repair  to  their  respective  messes,  riic 
milkless  coffee  is  served  out  by  the  cooks,  each  man  getting  fais 
allowance  of  one  pint,  the  salt  junk  is  taken  from  the  pile  by  tic  five 
pronged  fork  which  is  natures  outfit.  At  9.30  it  is  quarters  to  sec  that 
the  guns  are  properly  secured  and  ready  for  any  emergency  throi;^ 
the  day,  that  being  over  the  men  seek  sweet  repose  under  the  spread 
Awnings,  which  casts  its  cool  shade  over  them.  Stretched  opon  the 
deck  lies  the  sleeper,  wearied  by  his  last  nights  watch,  others  arc 
scanning  daily  papers  or  New  York  pictorals,  others  make  a  writing 
desk  of  the  ships  deck,  and  pursue  love  and  home  sickness  under 
difficulties.  So  pass  the  blazing  hours  till  noon,  when  the  Govern- 
ment grub  is  gain  served  up.  The  afternoon  glides  away  like  the 
forenoon  untill  5.30  P.M  when  we  are  again  called  to  quarters  by  the 
Drum  to  see  that  everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  night.  After 
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quarters,  hammocks  are  piped  down,  that  being  over  the  ship  puts 
on  its  liveliest  airs.  At  9  P.M  the  tattoo  is  beaten.  Its  warning  order — 
all  lights  to  be  extinguished,  and  all  noise  cease,  the  excitement  then 
dies  away  and  the  men  retire  to  rest,  some  in  their  hanmiocks  and 
others  opon  the  deck  or  hard  mess  chests  to  dream  soft  dreams  of 
home.  Such  is  life  on  a  Yankee  Man  of  War,  while  on  a  Station,  and 
it  varies  but  little  while  at  sea,  with  the  exceptions  you  retire  at  8 
instead  of  9  P.M.  and  have  half  instead  of  quarter  watches.  The  isle 
of  Ash  lies  opposite  to  this  City.  This  is  the  island  that  was  bought 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  purpose  of  coloni^ng  the  blacks 
from  the  States,  it  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  is  said  to 
contain  a  large  population.  Cotton  and  rice  are  its  chief  staples.  This 
afternoon  the  President  of  the  island  with  a  retinue  of  officers  visited 
the  ship  and  was  received  with  becoming  honor  due  his  rank.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  looking  sons  of  **Ham**  being  as  black  as  the  Ace  of 
spades,  and  so  open  countenanced  that  when  he  opens  his  mouth  his 
head  is  half  off,  his  lips  is  like  two  peeled  beets  in  a  black  jar,  and  his 
hair  curls  so  tight  that  he  has  to  open  his  mouth  to  shut  his  eyes.  He 
was  piped  over  the  side  by  the  Boatswain  with  eight  boys  in  attend- 
ence.  A  pleasant  day.  Wrote  log. 

Aux  Cayes  harbor.  December  9^  '63  A  fine  morning.  All  hands 
called  at  4.  30  A.M.  Breakfast  at  5  A.M  and  as  soon  as  the  men 
partake  of  their  hot  water  and  spoons  they  b^an  their  task  of 
rattling  and  tarring  down  the  rigging.  There  was  a  r^ular  free  fight 
on  the  Berth  Deck  this  morning  and  being  open  for  any  who  wished 
to  participate.  This  place  belongs  to  the  Haytiens  At  8  A.M  we 
saluted  the  Haytien  flag  with  twenty  one  guns  to  which  the  Fort 
responded  in  splendid  style.  All  hands  busy  in  the  rigging.  Wrote  the 
ships  log.  A  pleasant  day. 

At  sea.  December  1 2^  '63  The  watch  called  at  4  A.M.  I  having 
the  watch  from  4  to  8,  when  at  4.  15a  sail  was  reported  three  points 
on  our  port  bow,  showing  no  lights  and  close  aboard.  Put  our  helm 
hard  a  port  after  which  stopped  the  Engines  and  backed  her  off.  She 
put  her  helm  hard  to  starboard.  We  struck  her  on  the  starboard 
quarter  carrying  away  her  mizzen  rigging,  starting  her  main  brace 
bumpkin,  main  and  mizzen  chains  and  carrying  away  her  main  top- 
sail yard  in  the  sheave  hole.  Our  martingale.  Port  whisher  and 
martingale  stay  were  carried  away.  We  sent  a  boat  aboard  of  her  and 
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she  proved  to  be  the  American  Barque  "Our  Union"  of  Phila«  from 
New  York  bound  to  Aspinwall.  We  sent  her  a  spare  swinging  boom. 
We  received  cheering  news  from  her  crew,  of  the  capture  of  two 
thousand  of  Braggs  Army  and  success  of  Gen'  Grant  in  texas.^  I  hope 
this  accident  will  learn  her  Captain  a  good  lesson  perhaps  to  morrow 
night  he  will  carry  running  lights,  to  avoid  another  such  accident 
Our  boat  returned  and  fiUed  away  on  her  course  again,  and  we  fol- 
lowing suit,  wishing  her  better  luck  for  the  remainder  of  her  passage. 
Far  in  the  distance  she  can  be  seen  with  a  crowd  of  sail  on  to  waft 
her  on  her  journey.  This  evening  we  are  running  close  to  the  land 
and  everything  being  distinctly  visible,  here  and  there  far  up  the 
rugged  peaks  that  lines  the  island.  A  pleasant  day.  Wrote  the  ships 
log. 

At  Sea  December  14^  '63        A  fine  morning.  At  9.  A.M  we  came 
to  Anchor  off  the  town  of  Port  Au  Prince.  The  ground  opon  which  the 
city  is  built  slopes  gradually  from  the  mountsuns  to  the  beach.  The 
houses  are  built  mostly  in  the  Spanish  style  with  slate  roofs,  and 
contains  a  large  population.  The  inhabitants  are  half  Haytiens  and 
half  Spaniards,  who  do  not  agree  very  well.  There  is  fruit  here  in 
abundance,  but  the  men  are  against  buying  it,  on  account  of  being 
solubrious  [so  dubious  ?]  about  Greenbacks,  they  will  only  allow  us 
fifty  cents  to  the  dollar.  But  Jack  has  more  respect  for  his  monk  bag 
than  to  deprive  it  of  its  contents  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  At  i.  40 
P.M  we  lowered  all  boats  and  fired  a  salute  to  the  Hay  den  flag  of 
twenty  one  guns,  to  which  they  responded  on  shore.  At  1 1 .  45  AM 
a  Spanish  Frigate  that  is  lying  in  the  barber,  saluted  us  with  the 
American  flag  at  her  fore,  with  eleven  guns,  which  we  returned.  To 
day  the  Admiral  and  Captain  paid  an  oflicial  visit  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  Frigate  and  when  they  were  coming  back  the 
Frigate's  yards  were  manned  and  three  hearty  cheers  given  by  the 
Spaniards.  A  splendid  day.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Port  Au  Prince  harbor.  December  15^  '63  All  hands  called  at 
4.  30  A.M.  After  hammocks  were  stowed  we  turned  to  and  scrubbed 
hammocks  after  this  being  done  we  washed  down  the  decks.  Break- 
fast at  8  A.M.  Shifted  in  white  frocks  and  blue  pants.  This  morning 
an  English  ship  arrived  from  Liverpool.  Now  the  ship  begins  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  a  man  of  war,  the  rigging  taut  and  nicely  tarred 

S7  Grant  never  fought  in  Texas. 
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down,  and  the  decks  white  enough  to  eat  off  of.  The  men  arc  a  great 
deal  tidier,  most  of  them  having  changed  their  Rendez  vous  outfits 
for  Uncle  Sams  true  blue,  they  are  pretty  well  disciplined  and  on 
the  whole  present  a  pretty  good  appearance  for  a  set  of  lubbers. 
A  fine  day.  Wrote  the  ships  log,  turned  our  clean  hammocks  in  at 
quarters. 

Port  Au  Prince  harbor.  December  i6^  '63  Called  at  an  early 
hour.  A  fine  day,  washed  clothes  this  morning  and  to  see  some  of 
them  at  it,  you  would  think  they  were  novices  and  others  again  you 
would  think  they  had  served  their  time  with  some  experienced 
washer  woman  and  had  been  turned  out  the  very  masters  of  the  art. 
After  the  clothes  are  stopped  on  the  lines,  and  the  lines  hauled  taut, 
sand  and  brooms  are  then  brought  into  requisition  and  the  men 
proceed  to  wash  down  the  decks.  The  American  Consul  and  lady 
came  on  to  day  to  visit  us.  The  berth  deck  cooks  are  busy  engaged 
preparing  vegetables  for  dinner.  The  Admiral  and  Captain  left  the 
ship  to  visit  the  President  of  the  island,  they  were  rigged  up  in  full 
uniform  and  put  me  in  mind  of  a  parcel  of  school  boys  dressed  up  to 
play  soldiers.  We  are  busy  engaged  preparing  to  go  to  sea  to  morrow. 
Daniel  Fisher  a  colored  boy  ran  away  from  the  market  boat  this 
morning.  A  splendid  day  Wrote  the  ships  Log.  English  Mail  Steamer 
Darien  came  in  and  anchored. 

At  Sea.  December  17^  '63  All  hands  called  at  4. 30  A.M.  Holy- 
stoned decks  this  morning.  At  9  A.M.  we  got  underway  and  left  the 
harbor,  our  destination  being  Havana.  At  12.30  P.M  we  made  sail 
to  Fore  and  Main  top  sails,  staysail  and  jib.  Sent  aloft  the  top 
gallant  yards  and  set  the  topgallants  sails,  and  the  good  ship  is  now 
ploughing  as  if  she  was  as  anxious  to  make  port  as  ourselves.  Peter 
Darcy  (Boatswain  Mate  and  Frank  Mansfield  (Cap^  of  main  top) 
had  a  spree  on  the  spar  deck  at  noon,  the  latter  drawing  a  knife  on 
the  former,  but  before  he  had  time  to  use  it,  he  was  making  sundry 
revolutions  in  the  air  reminding  me  of  an  experienced  Circus  Actor 
fh>m  the  effects  of  a  well  directed  blow  between  his  tarry  toplights. 
Had  he  not  come  in  coUison  with  the  capstan  he  would  have  been 
going  yet,  Mansfield  received  an  exquisite  black  eye,  while  Darcey 
quietly  retired  to  the  shade  without  a  mark  to  denote  the  calling  into 
which  he  had  just  been  engaged.  We  loaded  battery  to  be  ready  to 
meet  some  of  the  Privateers  which  is  supposed  to  be  coming  around 
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these  islands.  In  the  evening  we  furled  the  topsails  and  set  the  fore 
and  Aft  sails.  A  fine  evening.  Wrote  the  log. 

Off  Havana.  December  22°**  '63        A  splendid  day.  Wrote  the 
ships  log.  At  4.45  A.M.  made  land  on  starboard  bow  and  beam. 
Several  sails  in  sight.  At  2.40  P.M  we  passed  under  the  walls  of 
Moro  Castle  and  entered  the  harbor  of  Havana  and  came  to  with  the 
port  anchor  about  half  a  mile  above  the  castle.  Got  lower  booms 
out,  lowered  all  boats  and  fired  a  salute  of  twenty  one  guns  to  the 
Spanish  flag.  Several  Spanish  Frigates  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  Wc 
also  saluted  the  Spanish  Admiral  with  thirteen  guns,  which  was  re- 
turned by  Spanish  Flag  Ships.  Moro  Castle  saluted  us  with  twenty 
one  guns  also.  At  10.  30  P.M  a  large  steamer  came  in  evidendy  1 
blockade  runner.  There  are  four  Blockade  Runners  lying  close  to  us, 
flying  the  Rebel  flag.  They  are  quite  secure  lying  here  but  although 
if  they  leave  we  cannot  start  out  after  them  untill  twenty  four  hours 
afterwards.  But  still  I  am  in  strong  hopes  that  we  will  overhaul  some 
of  them  before  they  reach  their  destination.  The  city  and  harbor  to 
night  presents  a  beautiful  appearance,  the  moon  is  issuing  forth  her 
silvery  ray  opon  the  still  waters,  and  in  the  distance  is  heard  the 
voice  of  some  happy  Gondolier  as  he  plies  his  oars. 

Harbor  of  Havana.  December  24^  '63  Crew  employed  scrap- 
ing spars.  This  forenoon  the  Spanish  Admiral  visited  the  ship  and  he 
was  cordially  received  by  our  Admiral  and  Captain.  This  afternoon 
a  Blockade  Runner  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  under  the  English 
Colors.  An  English  steamer  left  also.  A  pleasant  day.  Wrote  the 
ships  log. 

Harbor  of  Havana.  December  25^**  '63  Received  on  board 
fresh  provisions  for  the  ships  company.  U  S  Mail  Str  "Eagle"  and  a 
Spanish  steamer  left  the  harbor.  The  U  S  mail  Str  "Columbia"  came 
in  and  anchored.  Last  night  a  Spanish  Gunboat  captured  and 
brought  in  a  brig  evidently  a  slaver  she  being  loaded  down  with  the 
black  tribe.  Two  men  tried  to  escape  but  was  captured  and  brought 
on  board,  what  a  pity  they  did  not  succeed,  they  are  now  in  double 
irons  awaiting  a  Court  Martial.  One  of  them  was  with  Uncle  William 
in  the  U  S  Frigate  "Independence"  out  in  China  some  years  ago. 
A  pleasant  day.  Wrote  log. 

Harbor  of  Havana.  December  26^**  '63  One  of  our  mail  boats 
arrived.  One  of  our  men  put  in  the  brig  for  attempting  to  smuggle 
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whisky  on  board,  But  did  not  succeed,  what  a  pity,  poor  fellow.  A 
fine  day.  Wrote  the  ships  log.  At  7.  30  P.M.  Jack  Sheridan  (Chief 
Boatswains  Mate)  came  to  the  mast  drunk  and  abused  Mr.  Boyd  our 
I  '^  Luff,  who  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the  head  and  water  pumped 
on  him,  which  opperation  was  faithfully  performed,  which  in  a 
measure  brought  Jack  to  his  senses  again. 

At  Sea.  December  29^  '63  At  1.30  A.M.  Sand  Key  light  re- 
ported from  aloft.  Standing  off  and  on  during  the  watch,  the  engines 
just  turning  over.  Key  West  in  sight  from  the  deck.  At  6  A.M. 
hoisted  a  jack  at  the  fore  and  fired  a  gun  for  a  Pilot,  who  soon  made 
his  appearance,  and  a  delicate  little  duck  he  is.  I  dont  suppose  he 
would  weigh  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  anyhow.  We  came  to 
anchor  in  Key  West  harbor  at  9.  30  A.M.  and  saluted  Admiral 
Bailey  with  thirteen  guns,  and  was  returned  by  the  "San  Jacinto." 
Fort  Taylor  is  situated  on  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  and  is  a 
splendid  structure  and  mounts  three  hundred  guns.  At  3  P.M.  an 
American  brig  came  in  and  Anchored.  Wrote  the  Log. 

Key  West  harbor.  December  30^  '63  All  hands  called  at  an 
early  hour.  The  business  of  the  day  begins  with  scraping  the  ship 
outside  preparatory  to  painting.  There  was  a  ball  given  by  the  officers 
of  the  "San  Jacinto"  and  was  attended  by  a  number  of  officers.  Early 
this  morning,  the  guns  were  all  run  aft  to  get  the  ship  by  the  stem 
to  repair  the  copper  forward,  it  having  been  damaged  by  the  Anchor. 
A  man  calling  himself  a  diver  came  on  board  and  b^an  opperations. 
This  evening  the  Transport  "America"  came  in  with  a  large  number 
of  Sailors  for  the  Squadron.  A  fine  day.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Harbor  of  Key  West.  January  2°**  '64  All  hands  called  at  an 
early  hour.  Holystoned  Decks  this  morning.  The  wind  is  blowing  a 
regular  gale.  The  men  belonging  to  Mess  N®  10  was  at  the  mast  in 
relation  to  money  matters.  The  said  mess  having  been  greatly 
swindled  out  of  their  money  by  one  of  their  number,  who  professing 
to  go  ashore  for  the  purpose  of  buying  Provisions,  he  absconded 
leaving  the  mess  minus  of  everything.  After  stating  the  case  to 
Cap*  RonckendorfF,  he  informed  them  that  he  would  not  serve  out 
any  more  money  to  the  men  for  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it 
for  other  purposes  (Buying  Whiskey)  contrary  to  the  Navy  regula- 
tions. But  if  the  mess  wished  to  purchase  anything  they  could  do  so 
and  he  would  settle  to  a  certain  amount.  This  fornoon  a  boat  belong- 
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ing  to  the  U  S.  Str  **Clyde*^  was  capsized  about  three  miles  from  the 
fort.  Our  3'**  Cutter  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  disaster  and  rendered 
to  them  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
*' Clyde'*  boat  was  drowned,  his  body  was  not  recovered.  Our  men 
succeeded  in  righting  the  boat  and  towed  her  back  to  their  ship.  A 
splendid  day.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Harbor  of  Key  West.  Jan'y  5***  '64  Employed  coaling  ship, 
having  coaled  all  night  by  watches.  Sheridan  was  released  this  morn- 
ing and  was  sent  to  his  duties  after  apologizing  to  Mr.  Boyd.  At 
5.  P.M.  finish  coaling  ship  and  cleared  up  the  decks.  The  "San 
Jacinto"  left  this  evening  for  a  cruise.  A  fine  day.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Harbor  of  Key  West.  Janruary  6***  '64  All  hands  called  at 
5.  A.  M.  Scrubbed  decks,  after  breakfast  began  painting  ship  outside. 
At  10  A.  M.  all  hands  were  called  aft  to  muster  to  hear  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  Harris  and  Vallaint,  these  are  the  men  who  ran 
away  on  christmas  day.  Harris  was  sentenced  to  serve  one  year  in  any 
Penitentiary  in  the  state  at  hard  labor  with  the  loss  of  all  pay,  that 
is  now  or  may  become  due  till  his  time  expires,  and  Valliant  is  to 
serve  one  year  in  any  Pentiary  [j/V],  and  forfeit  all  pay,  and  be 
dishonorably  discharged  from  the  Service  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term.  Harris  had  some  two  thousand  dollars  Prize  money  due  him. 
They  were  both  good  men  but  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
done  an  act  in  which  they  thought  was  no  harm,  being  to  remain  a 
few  hours  on  shore  and  then  return.  But  liquor  being  furnished  them 
on  shore  they  indulged  till  it  got  the  best  of  their  senses,  while  in 
that  state  they  returned  to  the  ship.  When  reprimanded  by  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  they  not  knowing  what  they  did,  attempted  to 
strike  him,  at  the  same  time  calling  him  all  sorts  of  names,  and  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  put  a  mark  on  their  characters  that  will  never 
be  effaced.  I  hope  that  their  sentences  will  be  mitigated,  as  Harris's 
two  thousand  was  the  hard  earning  of  a  three  years  voyage.  Pleasant 
day.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Harbor  of  Key  West.  Janruary  7th  '64  All  hands  called  at 
5  A.  M.  Scrubbed  decks  with  sand.  The  new  Master  at  Arms  takes 
charge  of  the  Berth  Deck  this  morning,  and  judging  from  the  way 
he  made  the  boys  stand  around,  the  deck  will  wear  a  more  wholesome 
appearance  than  it  has  done  lately.  He  is  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
duties  he  has  assumed.  He  is  just  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
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As  the  health  of  the  men  depends  greatly  upon  the  cleanliness  of  this 
deck,  especially  here  where  the  yellow  fever  rages  to  such  a  fearfull 
extent.  At  2.  P.  M.  we  unmoored  ship  and  got  ready  for  sea.  At 
5  P.  M  we  got  underway  and  put  to  sea.  Loaded  the  battery  with 
shell.  A  beautiful  evening,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  ocean.  We 
are  running  very  slow  not  wishing  to  make  Port  untill  daylight. 
Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

Off  Matanzas.  Janruary  8^  '64  A  fine  morning,  close  in  to  the 
land  at  daylight.  We  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Matanzas  and  came  to 
Anchor  at  9  A.  M.  There  is  a  large  fort  close  to  the  city  which  has  a 
very  neat  appearance.  The  harbor  is  like  Havana,  crowded  with 
shipping.  We  saluted  the  Spanish  flag  with  twenty  one  guns,  the 
American  Consul  with  seven  and  the  Spanish  Admiral  with  thirteen 
guns.  At  I  P.  M.  the  fort  saluted  us  with  twenty  one  guns  and  while 
so  doing  an  explosion  took  place  judging  from  the  shrieks  issuing 
from  the  fort.  The  Havana  and  Matanzas  rail  road  runs  along  the 
sea  board  for  a  considerable  distance  being  visible  from  the  ship  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  we  passed  an  English  brig  ashore  and  a 
Str  trying  to  get  her  off.  A  pleasant  day.  Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

Off  the  Island  of  St  Domingo.  Jan'y  13th  '64  The  island  of 
St  Domingo  in  view  this  morning.  At  10  A.  M  off  the  Id  of  Tortuga. 
At  4.  30  P.  M.  we  came  to  Anchor  in  Cape  Haytien  harbor,  soon 
after  a  large  mail  came  on  board  from  the  **7(hoiie  Island*^  and  such 
a  crowd  around  the  office  was  never  seen  before.  All  are  breathless 
with  anxiety,  each  one  hoping  but  not  daring  to  cherish  the  idea  that 
he  will  be  the  lucky  receiver  of  a  letter  from  home,  reminding  him  of 
constancy,  as  the  lucky  ones  walk  away  a  smile*  can  be  see  to  light 
from  their  features.  It  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
their  life.  While  those  who  do  not  get  any  are  really  deserving  of 
pity,  a  glow  of  hope  the  moment  before  lit  up  their  features,  imme- 
diatly  fades  away  and  the  very  life  and  seems  crushed  out  of  them. 
If  you  speak  to  them  the  only  Answer  you  get  is,  I  dont  see  how  it 
is  I  dont  no  how  it  is  I  dont  get  a  letter,  or  I  will  never  write  as  long 
as  I  live,  for  nobody  cares  a  dam  about  me.  It  is  really  surprising  to 
sec  what  effect  it  has  opon  some.  I  was  the  lucky  recipient  of  a  letter 
from  Father.  Wrote  log. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor,  Jan'y  15th  '64  A  fine  day.  Wrote  the 
Log.  The  divisions  exercised  at  great  guns.  Two  men  were  sentenced 
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to  have  their  heads  shaved  and  their  bodies  scrubbed  on  account  of 
being  lousy,  their  clothes  being  Utterly  covered  with  little  creapers. 
Dress  white  frocks  and  blue  pants. 

Jan'y  17th  '64  A  splendid  day,  dress  all  white.  Qaarters  at 
10  A  M  and  church  at  10.30  The  cooks  are  busy  preparing  v^etables, 
going  to  have  fresh  soup  for  dinner  which  I  think  I  can  do  full  justice 
to.  The  **T(hode  Island**  left  this  evening  to  intercept  the  California 
Mail  Steamer.  It  is  very  rough  in  the  harbor  and  also  outside.  So 
much  so  that  we  had  to  veer  twenty  five  fathoms  more  chain.  David 
Every  while  attempting  to  ascend  the  Jacobs  ladder  to  one  of  the 
boats,  at  the  Port  swinging  booms,  when  he  had  just  reached  the 
second  round  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  boat  and  threw  him  off  the 
ladder.  Poor  Dave  squeesed  the  tar  out  of  the  rope  in  his  endeavors 
to  obtain  a  secure  position.  But  it  was  no  use.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
had  to  relinquish  his  hold,  and  was  parcipitated  into  the  water  when 
he  was  rescued  with  difficulty  by  some  the  men  who  were  in  the  boat 
The  officer  of  the  deck  tried  to  persuade  him  to  make  another  at- 
tempt to  get  on  the  boom  and  come  on  board  to  put  dry  clothes  on, 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  his  courage  had  failed  him,  and  he  was  no  longer 
a  Sailor,  but  a  mere  human  prefering  to  be  laughed  at  by  his  ship- 
mates, than  to  make  the  second  attempt.  It  is  true  it  was  not  a  verjr 
pleasant  attempt  to  make  where  there  was  half  a  dozen  hungry 
sharks  passing  mild  glances  at  him  and  offering  to  save  him.  But  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  boat  untill  she  has  hoisted  and 
secured  at  her  davits. 

January  21st  '64  All  hands  called  at  4.30  A.  M.  and  cleaned 
up  the  ship.  This  afternoon  the  Lovers  of  the  art  of  self  defence  could 
have  been  entertained  on  the  Berth  deck  at  a  regular  game  of 
"fistanna,"  which  was  carried  on  for  some  time  between  two  young 
salts  who  will  no  doubt  be  aspirants  for  the  ring  in  a  short  time  if 
double  irons  does  not  come  in  their  way.  A  fine  day.  Wrote  the  ships 
log.  At  2  P.  M  the  ''l(hode  Island'*  came  in  from  convoying,  bringing 
with  her  a  small  Mail  and  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  getting 
one.  Slung  clean  hammocks  this  evening. 

January  23  rd  '64  At  9.30  went  to  quarters  taking  with  us  our 
hammocks  to  be  inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  Division  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  abode  of  those  little  innocent  but  annoying 
creautures  that  create  such  confusion  among  the  men  when  they  get 
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among  their  wearing  apparel.  After  quarters  hung  our  bedding  in  the 
rigging  to  air,  which  no  doubt  some  of  them  needs  badly.  This  after- 
noon a  colored  boy  was  put  in  the  brig  to  await  the  result  as  it  is 
alleged  of  stealing  forty  dollars  from  one  of  the  officers.  Dress  white 
frocks  and  blue  pants. 

January  24th  '64  At  10  A.  M  the  Haytien  brig  "22**.  ot 
Decembre"  left  the  harbor  and  just  as  she  was  rounding  the  point 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  when  she  was  becalmed  and  we  dis- 
covered her  to  be  drifting  in  shore  on  the  rocks,  four  of  our  boats  was 
immediately  sent  to  her  assistance,  and  they  soon  succeeded  in  tow- 
ing her  out  of  her  perilous  position  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  she  soon 
filled  away  and  stood  on  her  course.  Fresh  beef  again  for  dinner  Dress 
all  white.  A  heavy  rain  quail  at  4  P.  M 

Janruary  31st  '64  Two  French  barques  and  an  English  brig 
went  to  sea.  The  crew  inspected  at  quarter  by  the  Admiral  and 
Captain,  afterwards  held  church  on  the  quarter  deck.  Two  men  put 
in  the  brig  for  stealing.  Wrote  the  Log. 

February  ist  '64  All  Hands  called  at  4.  30  A.  M.  Sand  and 
brooms  are  brought  into  requisition,  to  wash  the  decks  down  which 
they  do  with  a  will.  The  weather  is  very  close.  The  cushion  covers 
belonging  to  the  "Gig"  was  stolen  last  night,  and  the  guilt  falls  upon 
a  youngster  named  Castles,  who  had  been  punished  by  the  Captain 
for  some  trifling  offence  and  in  retalliation  he  stole  the  covers  and 
threw  them  overboard.  He  is  now  in  solitary  confinement  in  double 
irons  and  on  bread  and  water  which  will  no  doubt  diminish  his  steal- 
ing propensitites.  Dress  white  frocks  and  blue  pants.  A  slight  shower 
this  evening. 

At  Sea.  February  2nd  '64  Called  early  and  made  preparations 
for  going  to  sea.  Got  underway  and  left  the  harbor.  This  morning  a 
new  beverage  was  served  out  this  morning  in  the  shape  of  salt  water 
coffee,  which  was  not  partaken  of  with  a  very  keen  relish.  Some  of 
the  men  became  disgusted  with  it  and  they  went  to  the  mast  to  enter 
a  complaint  about  it.  An  investigation  was  instantly  held  when  it 
was  found  to  originate  from  the  negilence  of  the  ships  Cook.  He  was 
threatned  severe  punishment  with  the  loss  of  his  billet  if  he  allowed 
it  to  occur  again.  Loaded  the  battery  with  shell.  Passed  a  vessel  at 
noon.  Blowing  a  North  Easter  all  day,  dress  all  blue.  Write  the  ships 
Log. 
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At  Sea.  February  4th  '64  A  splendid  day.  Wrote  the  ships  Log. 
We  are  steaming  very  fast  and  expect  to  get  in  Port  to  day  sometime. 
Drew  the  shell  from  the  guns  and  loaded  with  saluting  charges, 
preparatory  to  firing  a  salute.  At  4  P.  M.  we  entered  the  harbor  at 
St.  Thomas  and  came  to  anchor  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
city,  it  being  the  prettiest  laid  out  place  that  we  have  visited  yet. 
The  city  was  built  on  three  mounds  and  the  building  forming  a 
regular  half  circle  on  each  mound  and  when  lit  up  at  night  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance.  The  Governors  Generals  is  next  that  meets  the 
eye,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  buildings  on  the  island  and  is  situated 
on  a  knoll  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  mountains  commanding  a  view 
of  the  city  and  harbor.  Situated  far  above  and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  country  for  miles  around  now  stands  the  Castle  of  the  once 
famous  Blue  Beard  whose  name  was  a  terror  both  on  land  and  sea, 
and  although  he  has  long  since  past  away,  still  at  the  mention  of  his 
deeds  would  cause  one  to  shudder  and  involintary  turn  round  to 
assure  him  that  his  evil  spirit  is  not  near.  Just  outside  of  the  casde 
his  statue  is  erected  which  will  exist  as  a  warning  as  long  as  there  is  a 
scroll  left  to  chronicle  the  deeds  of  this  daring  outlaw.  The  side  of  the 
mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor  has  excavated  for  a 
considerable  distance  where  persons  have  been  engaged  for  a  long 
time  in  searching  for  treasures,  supposed  to  have  been  deposited 
there  by  Blue  Beard  during  his  career  of  crime.  It  is  stated  by  the 
people  that  already  large  quantities  of  the  hidden  treasure  has  been 
found.  This  place  belongs  to  the  Danes  and  contains  a  large  popula- 
tion. To  day  we  have  made  the  quickest  time  yet,  being  13}^  Knots. 
Dress  all  blue.  Bum  Boats  alongside  with  fruit. 

Harbor  of  St  Thomas.  February  5th  '64  All  Hands  called  at  an 
early  hour.  Men  busy  engaged  in  getting  stages  over  the  side,  ready 
for  painting  ship.  The  U  S.  Store  ship  ''Tetnsbok'*  is  lying  close  to  us. 
We  are  again  in  the  land  of  fruit  and  the  all  absorbing  question  is 
"What  does  Greenbacks  rate."  The  men  talk  of  going  to  the  mast 
concerning  liberty.  Loosed  sails  to  dry.  Everybody  busy  engaged  and 
she  looks  a  ship  fitting  out  for  a  cruise  at  some  Navy  Yard.  The 
Swedish  sloop  of  War  "Gefle"  came  in,  and  after  coming  to  Anchor 
she  saluted  us  with  twenty  one  guns  with  the  American  flag  at  her 
fore,  which  was  duly  answered  by  us.  Dress  all  blue.  Wrote  the  ships 
log. 
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Harbor  of  St  Thomas  W.  I.  February  6th  '64  All  hands  called 
at  an  early  hour  and  as  soon  as  hammocks  were  stored  we  began 
painting  ship  outside.  To  day  while  our  Admiral  was  ashore  he  was 
assailed  by  a  party  of  colored  ladies  who  entreated  of  him  to  give  the 
men  liberty  and  not  keep  them  penned  up  on  board  the  ship  all  the 
time.  But  I  dont  think  the  old  Gentleman  will  accede  to  their  wishes. 
The  English  Steamer  "TVwj/"  of  Slidell  and  Mason  renown  lies  at 
anchor  astern  of  us  without  a  foremast  in.*®  The  Captain  of  the  Port 
paid  us  a  visit  this  afternoon.  Dress  white  frocks  and  blue  pants. 
Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

February  8th  '64  Called  at  an  early  hour  and  began  coaling 
fix)m  lighters.  Soft  tack  again  served  out  to  the  men,  which  caused 
considerable  growling,  the  men  thinking  they  'do  not  get  their  allow- 
aiKe.  Two  men  testing  their  pugilistic  characters  on  the  forecastle 
this  morning.  Dress  all  blue.  Two  men  left  the  whale  boat  while 
ashore  to  day.  At  5  P.  M  we  finished  coaling  ship  having  took  on 
board  1 20  tons. 

February  9th  '64  Holystoned  decks  this  morning.  At  9. 30  A.M. 
thirty  men  left  the  ship  on  liberty  ashore  till  sundown.  But  they 
might  as  well  tell  them  to  stay  till  then  for  they  will  stay  till  their 
money  is  spent  anyhow.  Masters  Mate  Clitz  came  on  board  in  a 
beastily  state  of  liquor.  The  boats  crews  and  Coxswains  are  on  a 
spree.  Several  of  them  was  put  in  the  brig,  and  one  of  them  had  the 
Audacity  to  call  the  Captain  a  damned  scoundrell  and  telling  him 
that  he  was  starving  the  ships  company,  which  by  the  way  is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  According  to  the  report  one  of  the  officers  who  has 
just  come  from  shore,  states  that  the  liberty  men  are  enjoying  them- 
selves to  all  the  privileges  of  the  town.  Dress  white  frocks  and  blue 
pants.  Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

Port  of  St  Thomas  W.  I.  February  loth  '64  A  rainy  morning 
which  treats  the  crew  to  half  an  hour  more  rest,  not  being  turned  out 
till  5  A.  M.  An  English  Mail  Str  came  in  The  steward  of  the  Engi- 
neers mess  was  caught  in  the  act  of  bringing  liquor  on  board  this 
morning,  they  was  two  fine  bottles  of  gin  and  it  seemed  like  a  shame 

38  The  Trent  Affair  was  one  of  the  most  important  diplomadc  ejMSodes  of  the  Gvil  War 
Mnd  nearlj  resulted  in  the  United  States  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  On  November  8, 
1861,  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  commanding  the  USS  San  Jacinto^  stopped  the  British  Mail 
Steamer  Treni  and  removed  therefrom  the  Confederate  commissioners  Mason  and  Slidell,  who 
on  their  way  to  England. 
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to  throw  them  overboard,  but  they  went  into  the  briny  deep.  Loosed 
sails  to  dry.  At  9.  A.  M.  Pete  Darcy  (Boatswains  Mate)  reported  his 
term  of  service  expired  (3  yrs)  This  afternoon  Fred  Dose  (Capt 
Foretop)  jumped  overboard  for  the  intention  of  swimming  ahore  to 
replenish  his  stock  of  whisky  but  after  being  allowed  to  tire  himsdf 
pretty  well,  the  *'T)ingy**  was  sent  in  pursuit  after  him  and  after  a 
little  trouble  got  him  in  and  brought  him  back  to  the  ship.  He  was 
then  put  in  irons  to  sleep  it  off.  At  sundown  the  liberty  men  all  came 
on  board  with  the  exception  of  Mike  Roan,  furled  sails  this  afternoon. 
It  is  awful  to  see  what  degradation  some  sailors  will  sink  into  for  the 
sake  of  rum,  and  when  they  come  on  board  they  are  miserable 
looking  creatures.  A  fine  day.  Wrote  the  Log. 

February  nth  '64  This  morning  about  7  A.  M  an  Irishman, 
Connors  by  name,  a  messmate  of  mine  fell  over  board  from  the  fore- 
chains  and  was  rescued  by  one  of  the  men  jumping  after  him.  I  liked 
to  see  him  get  frightened  a  little  for  at  the  mess  cloth  he  is  always 
growling  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  for  fear  he  will  not  enough  to 
eat.  At  8  A.  M  loosed  sails  to  dry.  Twenty  men  go  ashore  on  liberty, 
the  Dingy  boys  on  a  spree  to  day,  Phile  being  quite  merry,  so  much 
so  that  a  shower  bath  was  ordered  him  before  laying  him  out  in  the 
brig.  At  II  A.  M  furled  sails;  Some  colored  ladies  on  board  visiting 
to  day  also  some  English  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  they  seemed 
greatly  taken  aback  by  a  Yankee  Man  of  War,  as  our  ship  seems  to 
be  the  centre  of  attraction  here.  The  liberty  men  came  on  board  at 
sundown  leaving  seven  remaining  on  shore.  Dress  white  frocks  and 
blue  pants.  Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

February  12th  '64  Holystoned  decks  this  morning.  Ellis  con- 
fined to  his  hammock,  having  been  cupped  for  bleeding  at  the  mouth 
and  spitting  blood.  At  6.  A.  M  the  English  Mail  Steamer  "Askalon" 
came  in  from  Aspinwall,  also  an  Italian  man  of  War.  A  little  sport 
on  the  forecastle  this  forenoon  with  single  sticks  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Miller  the  Boatswain  and  Masters  Mate  Buckley.  Three  fi^ 
fights  on  the  spar  deck  afternoon.  This  first  between  Myers  and 
Campbell,  the  second  between  Valliant  and  Myers,  and  the  last  as  a 
winding  or  rather  knock  down  between  Tom  Carroll  and  Campbell 
The  latter  was  assisted  below  by  his  friends  having  been  knocked  out 
of  time  in  the  first  time.  Several  released  from  the  brig  to  make  room 
for  others.  Dress  white  frocks  and  blue  pants.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 
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February  13  th  '64  Rainy  morning,  at  5  A.  M  it  cleared  off  and 
the  sun  came  out  beautiful.  A  number  of  men  went  ashore  on  liberty, 
I  being  one  of  the  number.  Loosed  sails  this  morning.  Bungs  the 
Cooper  went  along  and  I  expect  he  will  have  his  colors  flying  when 
he  returns,  on  getting  ashore  I  walked  and  enjoyed  myself  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  foreign  port. 

February  14th  '64  A  fine  day.  Bungs  returned  this  morning  in 
the  market  boat  at  7.  30  A.  M.  minus  of  cap,  undershirt,  and  monk 
bag  and  pretty  tight.  English  Mail  Str  **Shannon**  went  out.  Two 
Mail  Strs  came  in  this  afternoon.  This  port  is  a  regular  depot  for 
English  Mail  Steamers.  Divine  Service  held  on  the  Quarter  Deck. 
No  liberty  given  to  day.  Visitors  aboard  all  colors  and  sizes.  Dress 
all  white.  Wrote  the  ships  log.  A  splendid  moonlight  night. 

February  i6th  '64  Lit  fires  at  daylight.  At  lo  A.  M.  hove  short 
and  sent  the  Barge  and  3^  Cutter  ashore  for  some  passengers.  Banjo 
Brown  putting  his  instrument  in  order  to  entertain  the  ladies  to 
night.  At  1 1 .  30  A.  M  the  guests  came  on  board  and  at  noon  weighed 
Anchor  and  started  out  on  our  pleasure  excursion.  The  scenery  is 
truly  a  feast  for  the  eye.  I  think  this  noble  craft  could  be  better 
employed  especially  at  these  times  when  Privateers  are  swarming  in 
our  seas  and  plundering  our  commerce,  than  using  her  for  a  pleasure 
boat  to  satisfy  the  officers  and  their  friends.**  I  wonder  if  the  Hon 
Gideon  Welles  knows  of  our  doings  but  what  is  the  difference  Uncle 
Sam  can  bear  the  expenses.  At  4  P.  M.  we  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz,  and 
came  to  anchor  on  splendid  fishing  grounds,  the  men  are  hauling  up 
red  fins,  suckers,  and  sheep  noses  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  ladies 
was  taken  ashore  in  our  boats.  A  pleasant  day.  Wrote  the  ships 
Log. 

Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  W.  L  Feb'y  17th  '64  A  splendid  day.  At 
8  A.  M  we  saluted  the  danish  flag  with  twenty  one  guns  to  which  the 
fort  on  shore  responded.  Ran  all  the  guns  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
making  room  on  the  quarter  deck  which  is  being  gaily  decorated  for 
the  Bsdl  to  night.  The  Quarter  Deck  presents  a  beautiful  appearance 
in  its  garb  of  flags  and  the  Spanker  boom  looks  like  a  barbers  pole. 
The  dancing  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour.  A  lot  of  our  men  being 

M  These  tendments  have  a  familiar  ring.  Duty  performed  by  the  Powhaian  on  her  West 
Indies  cruise  does  not  appear  to  have  been  too  successful  so  far  as  the  capture  of  blockade 
ninners  was  concerned. 
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pretty  full  got  up  a  sett  which  tickled  the  ladies  half  to  death.  Wrote 
the  ships  log. 

Feb'y  i8th  '64  At  2. 30  A.  M  the  watch  was  called  to  clear  the 
ship  up,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  grumbling,  as  many  of  the  men 
had  just  turned  in,  but  as  they  were  not  forced  to  stay  up  there  was 
no  excuse,  and  Jim  Shaw  was  put  in  the  rigging  for  fours  for  insolence 
to  the  officer  of  the  deck.  At  8  A.  M  the  ship  wore  her  usual  appear- 
ance. Hove  short  at  1 1  A.  M  and  weighed  anchor  at  noon  with  our 
freight  of  crinoline.  The  sea  being  rather  rough  soon  displayed  the 
lively  feeling  of  the  ladies,  as  most  of  them  got  awfully  sea  sick.  I 
guess  they  thought  Sailors  was  a  sett  of  heathens  the  way  they 
laughed  at  the  delicate  creatures.  In  about  three  hours  run  we  were 
in  St  Thomas  again  and  began  unloading  our  freight  which  was  soon 
accomplished.  The  boats  soon  returned  and  we  was  again  underway, 
our  destination  being  Gaudaloupe.  Farewell  St  Thomas  thou  long  to 
be  remmembered  island.  The  wind  fresh. 

Harbor  of  Pointa  Pitre,  Island  of  Gaudaloupe,  February  23rd  '64 
All  hands  called  at  an  early  hour.  As  soon  as  hammocks  were  stowed 
the  coal  whips  were  got  up.  At  daylight  two  coal  lighters  came  along- 
side with  coal  and  all  hands  were  called  to  discharge  them,  they 
containing  108  tons  and  which  was  taken  in  by  hand  in  seven  hours, 
the  Donkey  having  kicked  at  the  first  off  start.  Fresh  beef  for  dinner 
to  day.  A  fine  day.  Wrote  the  ships  log.  Dress  all  blue. 

At  Sea.  February  27th  '64  A  clear  morning  with  a  fair  wind. 
Set  studding  sails  also  topgallant  sails.  Ships  Corporal  Lowe  was 
released  this  morning  and  he  is  again  assuming  his  duties.  This  after- 
noon we  we  [sic]  shifted  the  two  Rifles  and  shot  and  shell  from  for- 
ward, aft  to  lighten  up  the  ships  bows  to  see  if  she  would  sail  any 
faster,  she  now  making  twelve  and  a  half  knots  per  hour.  At  sunset 
all  sails  were  took  in  furled,  and  we  are  now  steaming  slow  as  we 
expect  to  make  land  some  time  during  the  night. 

At  Sea.  February  28th  '64  The  wind  that  has  been  fair  for  the 
last  few  days  has  now  shifted  and  is  strong  on  our  port  bow.  At 
10  A.  M  we  arrived  at  the  island  of  Blanquilla  and  came  to  anchor 
close  to  the  shore.  Opposite  to  us  stands  the  only  house  on  the  island. 
The  land  is  very  barren,  large  herds  of  Jackasses  and  cattle  abounds 
on  the  island.  There  is  a  small  American  whaling  schooner  lying  here, 
she  lately  lost  the  mate  and  two  men  while  engaged  in  catching  a 
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whale.  This  is  very  good  whaling  grounds  for  a  few  months  in  the 
year.  Divine  service  held  on  the  quarter  deck,  the  Admiral  and 
Captain  went  ashore  searching  for  shells  and  other  little  curioes.  The 
**Ticonderoga'  while  on  this  station  some  time  since  came  in  here 
under  Secesh  colors  and  tried  to  get  information  from  the  Spaniards. 

Island  of  Blanquilla,  West  Indies.  Feb'y  29th  '64  All  hands 
called  at  an  early  hour.  At  5  A.  M  the  2**  Cutter  was  out  to  place  a 
target  to  practice  at,  and  they  selected  a  very  good  spot  for  it  for  no 
matter  which  way  the  ship  swings,  it  will  be  in  good  range.  At 
10  A.  M  everything  being  ready  the  firing  commenced  with  the  star- 
board battery.  The  day  is  very  warm  I  was  almost  roasted  in  the 
shell  room  breaking  out  shell  for  the  guns  aft,  Roselle  the  Armorer 
and  i  being  stationed  there.  The  target  at  a  distance  of  one  mile.  In 
the  afternoon  we  fired  at  a  target  with  Sharps  rifles  at  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  yards.  Wrote  Log. 

St  Anns  harbor.  Curacoa  March  3rd  '64  All  hands  called  at 
4.  30  A.  M.  rigged  the  capstan  and  hauled  taut  the  hawsers,  and 
began  coaling  at  7.  A.  M.  the  coal  being  carried  on  board  by  natives, 
and  most  of  them  women,  they  getting  twenty  five  cents  a  day  for 
their  services  and  well  do  they  earned  it.  Bum  boats  alongside  with 
fruit  in  abundence  alongside.  Knocked  off  coaling  at  dark  having 
been  busy  at  work  throughout  the  day.  Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

March  4th  '64  Resume  coaling  at  an  early  hour.  Weather  very 
warm.  Thermometer  standing  at  103  degres  Busy  engaged  coaling  all 
day.  At  sunset  the  men  have  permission  to  go  into  bathe  alongside 
and  they  avail  themselves  of  the  opportimity,  splashing  like  so  many 
ducks.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

March  8th  '64  All  hands  called  at  4.  30  A.  M  and  Holystoned 
decks  fore  and  Aft.  At  5  A.  M.  we  cast  off  the  hawsers  and  dropped 
out  in  the  stream.  Started  fires.  At  7.  A.  M.  A  number  of  Dutch 
Naval  Officers  came  on  board  to  see  our  splendid  battery.  The 
Governor  of  the  Island  came  on  board  to  see  the  Admiral  and  was 
received  with  becoming  honours  due  his  rank,  and  at  his  departure 
our  Yards  were  manned  and  three  hearty  cheers  given  as  he  went 
over  the  side.  At  1 1  A.  M  the  Pilot  came  aboard.  Busy  getting  the 
ship  ready  for  sea.  At  noon  we  weighed  our  anchor  and  stood  down 
the  river.  The  city  lays  on  each  side  and  has  a  fine  appearance.  It 
belongs  to  the  Dutch  and  from  appearances  contains  quite  a  large 
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population.  When  arriving  outside  of  the  city  we  hove  to  and  fired  a 
national  salute  of  twenty  one  guns  to  the  Dutch  flag,  with  the  dutdi 
flag  at  our  fore.  If  we  had  saluted  them  while  inside  of  the  city  it 
would  have  shook  their  houses  to  pieces.  Our  salute  was  returned  by 
one  of  their  forts  with  the  same  number  of  guns.  Having  lowered  all 
boats  before  firing  the  salute,  we  now  hoisted  them  up.  When  a  short 
distance  outside  we  discharged  our  Pilot  and  having  the  wind  in  our 
favor  we  made  siul  to  topsails,  foresail,  staysail  and  jib  and  if  the 
weather  continues  favorable  we  will  make  a  speedy  passage.  Wind 
blowing  a  strong  North  Easter  all  day.  Dress  all  blue.  Wrote  the  Log. 
Hoisted  the  French  pendant. 

At  Sea.  March  9th  '64  A  fine  pleasant  morning  having  carried 
a  portion  of  con vass  all  night.  This  morning  crossed  top  gallant  yards 
and  set  the  top  gallant  siuls  and  studding  sails.  Ran  the  battery  in 
this  forenoon  to  trim  ship.  We  have  a  fair  wind  and  are  making  good 
time.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  Boys  in  a  Man  of  War  are 
assembled  every  morning  in  the  Port  gangway  with  their  pants 
rolled  up  above  their  knees  and  there  face  and  hands  clean  and  their 
hair  combed  and  their  clothes  in  clean  and  tidy  order.  This  being 
done  at  7.  30  A.  M.  by  the  Master  At  Arms.  After  this  is  done  they 
all  go  over  the  Mast  head  for  the  good  of  their  health  and  give  them 
a  good  appetite  for  their  breakfast,  it  is  the  policy  for  each  boy  to 
try  and  get  up  and  down  first  and  the  one  that  comes  down  last 
sometimes  has  to  try  it  over  again.  Many  a  morning  in  going  the 
round  I  have  nearly  been  thrown  off  of  the  rigging  by  the  roll  of  the 
ship,  for  they  are  determined  to  make  sailors  of  the  boys. 

In  Tortuga  Passage  March  nth  '64  The  watch  called  at 
4  A.  M  and  soon  after  begin  to  wash  down  decks.  We  are  now  steam- 
ing through  Tortuga  passage,  and  expect  to  be  in  Hayti  by  noon. 
Took  a  pilot  on  board  and  came  to  anchor  at  noon,  shortly  after 
coming  to  anchor  the  Captain  of  the  ^'l{hode  Island'^  came  on  board 
bringing,  with  a  large  mail  for  us.  The  men  are  waiting  with  breathless 
anxiety  for  it  to  be  served  out,  I  received  one  from  Father  and  one 
from  Cousin  George.  Since  we  have  been  away  three  more  vessels 
have  been  added  to  our  Squadron,  "Viz"  ''V^ptune^^  ''Qalatea^  and 
^'Qlaucus'^  They  are  fine  Gunboats  mounting  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
guns  each.  A  fine  evening.  A  number  of  officers  enjoying  themselves 
aboard  here.  Thermometer  to  day  102  degres.  Dress  white  fix)cks  and 
blue  pants. 
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March  13th  '64  All  hands  called  at  4.30  A.  M.  and  resume 
painting  ship,  and  finish  painting  at  8.  A.  M.  Inspection  at  10  A.  M 
and  at  10. 15  Divine  service  is  held  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  Captain 
and  Admiral  although  pretends  to  be  very  pious,  yet  they  have  the 
ship  painted  on  a  Sunday  morning.  The  sermon  is  the  same,  year  in 
and  out  which  is  thus.  We  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  we  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  have  done,  and  there  is  no  help  for  us.  Which  is  all  very 
true.  They  have  painted  ship  on  a  Sunday  which  they  should  not 
have  done,  and  they  have  not  given  us  ''J^iberty  on  Shori*  which 
they  should  have  done.  At  i  P.  M  a  few  men  left  the  ship  to  visit 
their  friends  aboard  of  the  different  vessels.  I  went  aboard  the  U  S. 
Storeship  ^^V^ional  Quard"^  to  see  an  old  shipmate. 

March  14th  '64  All  hands  called  at  4.  30  and  breakfast  at 
5  A.  M.  A  number  of  men  signed  their  accounts  as  it  is  reported  that 
all  those  who  have  not  over  sixty  days  will  go  home  in  the  ''Rhode 
Island"  which  expect  to  leave  soon  for  the  United  States.  We  re- 
ceived the  sad  news  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  "Housatonic"  off 
Charleston,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  her  crew.  Mr  Higginson  her 
i*^  Lieut  belonged  to  this  ship  off  Charleston.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 
The  mercury  at  noon  stood  at  one  hundred  and  five  degres.  Dress  all 
blue.  All  hands  busy  in  the  rigging  rattling  down. 

March  i6th  '64  Holystoned  the  spar  deck.  The  morning  is 
beautiful  and  the  air  warm  and  pleasant.  At  6  A.  M.  A  Spanish 
Frigate  got  underway  and  left  the  harbor.  Painted  spars  during  the 
day.  To  night  after  dark  a  nigger  was  knocked  down  on  the  spar 
deck  with  a  belaying  pin,  which  brought  him  to  his  senses.  They  will 
tell  us  they  are  as  good  as  a  white  man.  This  is  a  splendid  evening 
but  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it,  they  being  all  driven  below 
by  the  officer  of  the  deck  (McNair)'®  Wrote  the  log. 

March  i8th  '64  A  splendid  day.  Quite  an  emotion  was  occa- 
sioned among  the  fleet  this  morning  at  8. 30  A.  M  by  large  volumes 
of  smoke  issuing  from  the  fore  hatch  of  the  "Galatea"  and  than  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  ouitboats  were  manned  and  equipped 
and  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  the  burning  vessel.  At  10.30  the  boats 
returned  the  fire  having  been  extinguished,  three  men  were  badly 

30  Perhaps  Antone  Reilhe  McNair,  Naval  Academy  class  i860,  retired  in  1871  as  a  G>m- 
mander. 
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burned  and  died  from  the  effect.  Sent  a  quantity  of  lumber  aboard 
her  for  to  make  coffins.  Wrote  the  log. 

March  tgth  '64  Sent  Sixty  five  men  aboard  the  "Rhode 
Island"  and  received  the  same  number  from  her.  At  i  P.  M.  furied 
sails.  At  4.  P.  M  the  colors  of  the  Squadron  were  at  half  mast  in 
memory  of  the  respect  for  those  men  who  were  burned.  A  splendid 
day.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

At  Sea.  May  1 2th  '64  At  2. 30  A.  M  saw  a  light  bearing  S  E 
by  S.  supposed  to  be  a  vessels  light.  Several  sails  in  sight  during  the 
day.  At  6  A.  M  we  made  a  steamer  right  ahead  and  standing  to  the 
westward.  We  immediately  put  on  all  steam  and  ran  down  to  her. 
At  7. 10  A.  M  hove  her  to  with  a  blank  cartridge  across  her  bows  and 
sent  a  boat  aboard  of  her  in  charge  of  Mr  Boyd  our  i*^  Luff  to  over- 
haul her  papers.  On  getting  in  the  boat  our  Admiral  said  to  him, 
Give  her  a  good  overhauling  for  she  looks  very  suspicious.  She  proved 
to  be  the  English  Mail  Steamer  ''Askalon"  from  St  Thomas  bound  to 
Aspinwall.  Our  boat  returned  we  hoisted  her  up  and  stood  on  our 
course  again.  At  7. 45  A.  M  loosed  sails  to  dry.  At  8  A.  M  we  passed 
a  schooner  standing  to  the  westward.  We  showed  American  and  she 
showed  Spanish  colors.  Steaming  with  yards  pointed  to  the  wind. 

Harbor  of  St  Thomas.  May  15th  '64  This  evening  Captain 
RonckendorfF  came  forward  at  the  break  of  the  hurricane  deck  and 
called  all  hands  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  He  said  that  he  had 
received  information  that  the  Privateer  "Florida"  was  up  to  wind- 
ward and  he  desired  the  men  to  work  with  a  will  and  finish  coaling 
by  morning  so  that  we  could  out  in  pirsuit  of  her,  for  if  she  did  fall 
in  with  us  she  would  be  a  nice  prize  for  us  to  carry  into  port  and  if 
the  men  felt  as  he  did  they  would  feel  interested  in  it  to,  they  then 
went  on  at  work  and  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  for  him,  which 
echoed  and  rechoed  throughout  the  town. 

Harbor  of  St  Thomas.  May  15th  '64  At  7.30  A.  M  we  finished 
coaling  ship  and  hauled  off  the  '"Gemsbok"  Hoisted  all  boats  and  got 
ready  for  sea.  In  attempting  to  hoist  up  the  2°**  Cutter  the  goose  neck 
of  the  forward  davit  carried  awa^,  we  then  hoisted  the  boat  inboard 
and  repaired  the  davit.  At  8.  A.  M  we  weighed  anchor  and  put  to 
sea.  A  heavy  swell  on  causing  the  ship  to  roll  fearfully.  Wrote  the  log. 

At  Sea.  May  22nd  '64  Steaming,  with  the  yards  to  wind.  At 
1 1.30  A.  M  we  saw  a  sail  two  points  on  the  port  bow.  We  then  stood 
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towards  her.  At  2.30  P.  M  fired  a  blank  cartridge  across  her  bows 
and  she  then  hove  to.  She  proved  to  be  the  American  brig  **Maria 
Bermuda**  under  English  colors,  from  Para  six  days  out  bound  to 
New  York.  We  sent  our  mail  on  board  of  her  to  go  home  We  then 
parted  company  with  her  and  she  filled  away  oii  her  course  again. 
A  heavy  rain  squall  during  the  mid  watch  to  night.  Wrote  the  Log. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor,  June  8th  '64  At  5.  A.  M.  set  all  sails. 
At  10  took  in  and  furled  sails  and  squared  the  yards  Steaming 
through  Tortuga  Passage,  and  at  noon  we  came  to  anchor  in  the 
harbor,  on  coming  to  an  Anchor  the  American  Consul  came  aboard 
with  information  that  one  of  the  Natives  came  overland  last  night 
fiom  Nicola  Mole  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Privateer  "Florida" 
was  in  there.  At  i .  30  P.  M  we  hoisted  a  Jack  at  the  fore  for  a  pilot, 
in  a  short  rime  a  Coast  Pilot  came  aboard,  we  then  got  underway 
and  put  to  sea  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  in  search  of  our  prize. 
Engaged  all  the  afternoon  in  clearing  the  ship  for  action.  Unshipped 
skylight  rail  on  the  Hurricane  deck  and  sent  it  below  with  other 
things  as  the  Auctioneer  says,  to  numerous  to  mention,  and  got  all 
ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  happen.  We  arrived  at  Nicola 
Mole  at  10  P.  M  and  the  night  is  very  dark.  Beat  to  general  quarters, 
double  shotted  all  the  guns  and  was  already  to  get  the  command  to 
**Fire**  But  alas  it  proved  to  good  to  be  true.  We  hove  to  and  sent  a 
boat  with  our  ist  Lieut  to  examine  the  harbor.  At  2.30  A.  M  our 
boat  returned  without  having  met  with  success  as  was  expected. 
Standing  ofiF  and  on.  At  5. 30  saw  a  sail  to  the  westward,  making 
black  smoke,  stood  for  her  and  she  proved  to  be  an  English  sloop  of 
War  cruising  for  slavers.  Several  sails  in  sight.  10  A.  M  saw  two 
square  riggers  to  the  S^,  also  made  Cape  Maysi  light  house  two 
points  on  the  port  bow.  Wrote  Log. 

Cape  Haytien  harbor  W.  L  June  15th  '64  A  splendid  day.  At 
9  A*  M.  loosed  sails  to  dry.  Wrote  the  Log,  and  at  3.30  P.  M  while 
furling  sail  James  R.  Young  (O.  S)  fell  from  the  Fore  topsail  yard 
striking  the  lower  rigging  and  carrying  away  the  two  ratiines.  But 
as  the  awnings  were  spread  it  saved  him  from  an  instant  death,  but 
only  saved  him  to  linger  in  agony  a  few  hours,  as  he  is  so  badly 
injured  inwardly  that  he  is  beyond  all  hopes  of  recovering. 

June  1 6th  '64  All  hands  called  at  4. 30  A  M  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  target  practice.  Breakfast  at  5  A.  M.  At  5.30  the  target  was 
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placed  we  went  to  general  targets  but  on  account  of  a  French  Barque 
going  out  the  firing  was  postponed  untill  7  A.  M.  when,  everything 
being  in  readiness,  the  firing  commenced  with  the  Port  battery  each 
gun  firing  six  rounds.  During  the  exercise  Young  expired.  A  sub- 
scription was  immlediately  held.  The  men  being  Requested  to  give 
what  they  saw  fit  in  behalf  of  the  Boys  Mother.  I  gave  five  dollars 
towards  it.  I  knew  it  would  not  be  missed  for  a  good  cause.  The 
subscription  closed  at  4  P.  M  I964.  50  cts  was  announced  as  raised 
by  the  crew  and  $1 13  by  the  officers.  That  shows  the  liberaUity  of 
sailors,  their  sympathy  was  excited  in  behalf  of  his  Mother.  At 
5  P.  M  all  hands  was  called  to  bury  the  dead  which  is  a  very  sad  call 
to  be  passed  on  board  of  a  ship,  although  surrounded  by  every  means 
of  warfare  and  looking  on  death  as  belonging  to  our  calling,  yet  when 
it  stands  before  us  in  all  its  terrors,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  elsewere 
for  it  impresses  opon  our  minds  that  life  is  wavering.  The  body  was 
enclosed  in  a  plain  substantial  coffin  of  the  ships  manufacture.  The 
Captain  then  read  the  funeral  service,  it  was  then  taken  charge  of  by 
his  messmates  (I  being  one  of  the  number)  the  body  was  then  put 
in  to  the  2**  Cutter.  The  boats  left  the  ship  in  the  following  order. 
3'**  Cutter  with  a  file  of  Marines,  2nd  Cutter  with  the  body,  Whale- 
boat  with  the  officers  and  Gig  with  the  Captain.  On  landing  at  the 
wharf  the  body  was  put  on  a  bier  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men  the  rest  following  behind.  After  a  long  walk,  we  finally  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain  where  the  cemetery  is  situated.  After 
we  got  to  the  grave  the  Captain  made  us  a  very  affecting  speech,  the 
salute  was  then  fired  over  the  grave.  We  then  came  down  to  the 
boats  and  came  off^  to  the  ship.  The  American  Barque  *'Winsloxv^ of 
Portland  with  coal  for  the  squadron  twenty  days  from  Philadelphia 
came  in  and  anchored. 

Cape  Haytien  Harbor,  June  17th  '64  We  get  underway  and 
go  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  convoying  the  California  Mail  Steamer 
as  one  of  them  has  already  been  captured  by  a  Privateer.  A  pleasant 
day.  Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

July  4th  '64  We  spend  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Haytien,  West 
Indies,  a  splendid  day,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  men  enjoyed  them- 
selves to  their  utmost.  We  had  our  colors  flying  from  each  masthead 
and  peake,  and  we  passed  the  sultry  hours  till  noon  when  we  fired 
a  national  salute  of  twenty  one  guns.  After  that  dinner  was  piped, 
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and  some  of  the  messes  had  fine  ones  too.  We  had  a  Hay tien  squealer 
roasted  also  fruit  in  any  quantities.  The  various  ships  of  different 
nations  that  are  lying  in  the  harbor  are  flying  the  flags  and  Burgees 
in  a  handsome  style. 

July  loth  '64  All  hands  called  at  4. 30  A.  M.  Swept  down  the 
spar  deck,  finished  painting  ship  outside  at  7  A.  M.  Inspection  at 
10  A.  M.  and  Divine  service  at  10.30  A.  M.  At  3.30  P.  M  the  U.  S. 
Store  ship  ^'tJ^ional  Quard''  came  in  from  Key  West.  She  reports 
the  yellow  fever  raging  there,  ^he  has  got  cases  of  it  on  board  also. 
About  10  P.  M  last  night  considerable  firing  was  heard  on  shore  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  was  caused  by  the  Reber  [sic]  General 
making  his  appearance  in  the  town,  where  he  created  a  considerable 
excitement.  After  having  suceeded  in  liberating  some  Prisoners  who 
were  confined  in  the  jail  though  hotly  persued  by  a  large  force  of 
Hayden  soldiers.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  the  Captain  of  the 
Port  came  on  board  and  notified  us  that  no  ship  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  harbor  untill  further  orders.  No  bum  boats  off  to  day, 
they  not  being  allowed  to  leave  the  wharf.  The  Thermometer  at  noon 
103  degres.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  is  condemned  to  be  shot.  This 
afternoon  two  boats  full  of  Soldiers  and  oflicers  boarded  every  vessel 
in  the  harbor  but  wether  they  found  any  of  the  prisoners  or  not. 
Wrote  the  ships  Log.  Dress  all  white. 

July  14th  '64  At  3. 45  P.  M.  we  ran  a  hawser  to  the  U  S.  Store 
Ship  ^^7{ational  QuanT*  got  underway  and  towed  her  outside,  she 
being  "Homeward  Bound"  on  account  of  having  the  yellow  fever  on 
board,  one  of  the  officers  and  several  men  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
malady.  At  6  P.  M  we  let  go  the  hawser  and  parted  company  with 
her,  she  then  filled  away  and  stood  off  her  course.  We  then  stood  in 
for  the  harbor  again. 

July  29th  '64  At  4  P.  M  a  great  excitement  prevailed  on  board 
this  ship  and  from  the  mate  of  the  French  Barque  **SteUa^^  we 
gleaned  the  following  it  appears  that  the  Captain  endeavored  to  take 
his  life  by  the  use  of  a  revolver  and  then  jumping  overboard,  but  he 
was  rescued  after  some  difliculty  by  his  crew  who  brought  him  along- 
side  of  this  ship  in  a  senseless  condition.  Our  Doctor  was  summoned 
but  before  he  got  on  the  grounds  the  unfortunate  man  was  dead,  he 
was  then  taken  aboard  of  his  vessell  again. 

Aug  31st        At  I  A.  M  made  high  land  on  the  starboard  bow. 
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Cape  St  Nicola  Mole  bore  S  £.  9  miles.  Steaming  through  Tortuga 
Passage  this  morning.  At  11.  20  A.  M.  passed  and  exchanged  colon 
with  a  French  Barque  with  a  main  skysail  set,  standing  out,  and  at 
1 2. 1 5  we  came  to  Anchor  in  Cape  Haytien  harbor  with  port  Anchor 
in  forty  five  fathoms  of  chain.  At  i  P.  M  an  officer  from  the  Haytien 
Corvette  "22**  of  Decembre"  came  on  board,  he  was  one  of  the 
darkest  sons  of  Ham.  An  English  schr  came  in  and  Anchored. 

Cape  Haytien  Harbor  Sept  ist  '64  At  6.  A.  M  the  Haytien 
Corvette  left  the  harbor  and  dipped  her  colors  while  crossing  our 
bow,  we  saluted  her  in  return.  She  had  on  board  a  large  number  of 
Negroe  soldiers  who  had  been  doing  duty  ashore  during  the  riot 
among  the  natives,  Transfered  on  board  the  U  S.  S.  "Galatea"  Forty 
men  whose  terms  of  service  have  expired.  We  received  the  same 
number  from  her.  At  4.  P.  M  the  "Galatea"  got  underway  and 
started  out  Homeward  Bound  for  Boston.  At 4. 30  she  rounded  Point 
Picolet  and  came  in  again  on  account  of  some  of  her  machinenr 
having  failed  though  nothing  of  a  serious  character.  At  3. 15  A.  M. 
this  morning  Anthony  Dougherty  came  on  deck  in  a  state  of  insanity 
and  after  creating  a  great  excitement  and  killing  our  favorite  cat,  he 
was  secured  after  some  trouble  and  put  in  double  irons.  A  pleasant 
day.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

Sept  3rd  '64  A  pleasant  day.  Wrote  the  Log.  Anthony  was 
released  from  confinement  this  morning,  and  was  sent  on  board  the 
"Galatea"  his  term  having  expired.  The  "Galatea"  again  got  under- 
way and  put  to  sea  homeward  Bound  to  New  York  which  I  hope  she 
will  make. 

Sept  9th  '64  A  pleasant  day.  At  9.  1 5  all  hands  called  aft  to 
muster  and  heard  the  articles  of  War  read.  Laying  off  and  on  waiting 
for  the  Mail  Steamer.  The  main  trysail  was  unbent  for  repairs,  sail 
makers  gang  at  work  on  it.  At  2.30  P.  M  bent  it  again.  At  5  P.  M  we 
went  to  General  Quarters  for  exercise.  No  sign  of  the  mail  Steamer 
yet.  The  weather  is  very  warm  the  mercury  standing  in  the  sun  at 
115  degres.  At  8  P.  M  a  light  was  reported  bearing  N  E  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Mail  Steamer.  We  threw  up  two  rockets  and 
waited  for  an  answer  and  finding  that  it  came  no  nearer  we  again 
threw  up  two  more  and  steamed  ahead  to  meet  her,  when  we  came 
near  enough  to  make  her  out  we  found  their  was  another  Steamer 
close  alongside  of  her  which  the  Captain  took  for  a  Rebel  Privateer. 
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All  hands  were  called  to  quarters  and  got  ready  for  action,  the  looks 
of  the  strange  steamer  confirmed  us  in  our  belief  that  she  was  a 
privateer,  by  her  being  schooner  rigged  and  having  a  white  smoke 
stack  and  the  hull  being  painted  a  light  lead  color,  answering  the 
description  of  the  "Tallahasse."  We  steamed  ahead  between  the  mail 
steamer  and  the  stranger  intending  to  guard  the  mail  boat  from  an 
attack  as  we  thought,  and  as  it  was  quite  dark  at  the  time  we  could 
not  judge  with  certainty  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels.  As  we 
steamed  across  the  bows  of  the  stranger,  she  was  steaming  ahead  and 
before  her  headway  could  be  stopped  and  we  could  shear  out  of  her 
way,  she  ran  into  us  striking  on  the  port  forward  guard  cutting 
through  the  heavy  timbers  and  causing  her  to  recoil  about  fifty  feet. 
When  she  struck  all  hands  were  sure  it  was  an  attempt  on  her  part 
to  sink  us  and  it  was  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world  that  she  did 
not  get  a  Broadside  of  nine  inch  shells  from  us.  Nothing  but  the  strict 
didpline  of  our  men  who  cooly  awaited  the  order  of  their  officers,  for 
the  captsuns  of  the  guns  stood  with  the  lock  strings  in  there  hands 
ready  for  the  order  to  fire. . . .  But  that  order  was  not  given,  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  stranger  was  one  of  our  own  Gunboats.  After  the 
fact  became  known  the  retreat  was  beaten  the  guns  secured  again 
and  a  boat  lowered  to  board  the  Mail  Steamer  for  our  mail.  At  the 
same  time  Capt  Howell  from  the  Gunboat  ''Nerieus"  for  whicK  the 
stranger  proved  to  be  came  on  board  to  report  to  the  Admiral.  From 
him  we  learned  that  his  ship  was  convoying  the  mail  from  New  York 
to  Aspinwall.  A  new  arrangement  of  which  we  were  entirely  ignorant 
of.  It  was  found  on  examination  that  neither  ship  was  injured  enough 
to  prevent  them  from  going  on  their  way.  At  lo  P.  M  we  parted 
company  and  stood  on  our  course  for  Hayti  and  the  Mail  Str 
**Ocean  ^ueen"  and  the  **ys(erius**  stood  away  on  there  cours. 

Sept  loth  At  5.  30  A.  M  a  purchase  was  rigged  on  the  main 
yard  and  the  Guard  secured  untill  we  can  get  in  Port.  At  6.  30  passed 
a  Steamer  no  color  set,  standing  to  the  northward.  At  7  A.  M  we 
made  the  land  on  the  port  bow  and  beam.  Our  sheet  Anchor  on  the 
guard  played  the  devil  with  the  "Nerius"  figurehead  last  night  for  I 
see  a  portion  of  it  on  deck  this  morning. 

Cape  Haytien  Harbor  Sept  12th  All  Hands  were  called  at  an 
early  hour  and  as  soon  as  the  hammocks  were  stowed  two  of  our 
boats  were  sent  to  tow  the  American  Barque  "J.  Godfrey"  alongside. 
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At  6  A.  M  she  came  and  was  secured  alongside.  Coal  whips  wcrt  got 
up  and  we  began  to  coaling  ship.  Carpenters  gang  busy  emplojd 
clearing  away  the  wreck  on  the  guard.  A  handsome  day.  Wrote  tk 
ships  Log. 

Sept  13th  We  resume  coaling  again  this  morning  at  an  ciilf 
hour.  At  6.  30  A.  M.  French  barque  "Tuspan"  went  to  sea.  Tk 
carpenters  gang  are  sent  ashore  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
hewing  out  some  timber  to  make  some  repairs  to  the  port  guard  witk 
At  3.  A.  M  a  French  barque  and  a  Schooner  came  in  and  anchoiti 
At  dark  stopped  coaling  for  night. 

September  28th  1864  At  9. 45  P.  M  two  lights  was  reported  od 
the  starboard  bow,  and  supposed  to  be  vessels  lights.  At  1 1.30  P.  M 
they  came  close  to  us  which  proved  to  be  the  mail  Str  "Northern 
Light"  and  her  convoy  the  U.  S.  Gunboard  "Grand  Gulf*  Wc 
boarded  the  mail  Steamer  and  got  out  our  mail  from  her.  A  boat 
came  alongside  from  the  "Grand  Gulf."  We  understand  that  we  ait 
"Homeward  Bound"  to  the  U.  S.  and  we  are  ordered  to  report  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  as  soon  as  possible.  Everybody  in  motion  makii^ 
great  calculations  when  we  get  home.  Some  thinking  that  we  wffl 
only  stop  in  Fortress  Monroe  a  day  or  so  and  then  go  on  home. 

October  ist  1864  Holystoned  decks  fore  and  Aft  this  morning. 
The  sea  smooth  and  a  nice  breeze  blowing.  At  10  A.  M  cros^  tap 
gallant  yards  and  set  the  Foresail,  topsails,  and  topgallant  and  head 
sails.  Men  employed  in  reeving  studdingsail  gear.  Standing  along 
under  steam  and  canvass  on  the  starboard  tack.  At  noon  we  are  in 
Latitude  30.36  Longitude  74.11.  After  dinner  men  engaged  in  scrap- 
ing spars.  Painting  boats  and  boat  davits.  All  hands  sign  their  ac- 
counts to  day.  I  signed  for  one  hundred  and  forty  eight  dollars  and 
ninety  five  cents. 

October  3rd  1864  At  3  A.  M  it  set  in  very  foggy.  Slowed  down 
the  engines.  At  8  A.  M  the  fog  lifted  and  much  to  our  surprise  wc 
saw  the  land  on  our  port  bow.  At  7.  20  A.  M  sent  down  topgallant 
yards.  At  9.25  we  struck  lightly,  twice  and  about  five  miles  from  the 
shore.  We  then  stood  off  going  slow.  At  10.30  made  Cape  Henry 
light  house.  Saw  a  steamer  "kshore  on  the  beach.  At  11.40  set  our 
colors  and  hoisted  a  jack  at  the  fore  for  a  pilot.  At  12.  15  the  Pilot 
boat  number  two  of  Baltimore  came  out  to  us  and  a  pilot  came  on 
board  and  took  charge.  Standing  in  for  the  harbor.  Made  our  number 
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and  was  answered  by  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "Minnesota"  and  Gunboat 
**Huron/*  Numerous  Transports  and  Government  vessels  can  be 
seen  at  anchor,  the  scenery  is  magnificant.  The  Rip  Raps  is  also  a 
fine  construction.  At  2.20  P.  M  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  Roads.  At 
3-45  P.  M  a  barque  went  out,  under  Chillanean  colors  set.  The  Ad- 
miral left  the  ship,  hauled  down  his  broad  pendant  and  hoisted  a  long 
pendant  at  the  main  truck.  At  5  P.  M  Mr  Evans  went  aboard  the 
''Minnesota"  to  report  this  ship  ready  for  duty,  the  day  has  been 
very  disagreable,  thick  and  misty  with  rsun  at  intervals.  At  7  P.  M 
a  steamer  while  shifting  her  position  drifted  close  alongside  of  us. 
We  hauled  our  starboard  lower  boom  alongside  and  she  dropped 
clear  of  us.  Wrote  the  Log  to  day. 

The  14th  Employed  coaling  ship,  coal  coming  in  very  slow. 
Wrote  the  ships  log.  At  9  A.  M  loosed  sails  by  signal  from  the  Flag 
ship  ''Minnesota."  Conmiodore  James  F.  Schenck  came  on  board 
and  took  conmiand,  he  is  a  very  corpulent  man,  his  hair  and  whiskers 
are  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  good  nature  smiles  from  his 
beaming  countenance.  The  officers  in  undress  uniform  received  him 
on  the  Quarter  Deck.  At  2  P.  M  furled  sails.  At  3  P.  M  Captain 
William  RonckendorfF  left  the  ship.  At  3.45  P.  M  Rear  Admiral 
David  D.  Porter  visited  the  ship.  Weather  very  cold.  Fireman 
engaged  Painting  the  smoke  stack  black.  At  8. 30  P.  M  finished 
coaling  -ship  and  hauled  off  the  schooner.  Everything  out  of  order 
aboard. 

The  15th  All  hands  called  at  5  A.  M  After  hanmiocks  were 
stowed  The  decks  were  holystoned  fore  and  Aft.  The  morning  was 
very  cold  but  came  out  pleasant  during  the  day.  Employed  getting 
the  ship  ready  for  action.  The  ship  being  down  by  the  head,  whipped 
up  provisions  out  of  the  fore  hold  and  struck  them  down  aft.  Took 
out  the  railing  on  the  hurricane  deck  and  sent  it  below.  The  Gunners 
gang  engaged  reeving  new  gun  breechings  fore  and  aft.  Fitted  hemp 
spans  and  guys  for  the  Launched  davits.  U  S.  Frigate  ''Sabine"  came 
in  and  anchored  this  afternoon.  The  "Minnesota"  and  "Susque- 
hanna"  exercising  at  target  practice  The  Prize  Steamer  "Bat" 
captured  off  "Wilmington"  by  the  Gunboat  "Emma,"  came  in  and 
Anchored  this  evening.  Wrote  the  Log. 

The  1 6th  A  pleasant  morning.  The  crew  and  ship  was  in- 
spected by  our  new  i"  Luff  and  Commodore  at  10  A.  M.  U  S.  S. 
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"Tuscarora"  came  down  from  Norfolk  and  Anchored.  This  evening 
2°^  Lieut  Merrill  Miller*^  reported  on  board  for  duty.  Wrote  the  Log. 

October  17th  1864  Pleasant  day.  Crew  employed  in  pamtiag 
the  Launches  and  Wheel  houses  lead  color.  Hauled  down  the  kng 
pendant  at  the  main  and  hoisted  our  division  flag  in  its  place.  Pot 
out  a  target  at  1700  yards  distant  and  make  preparation  for  firing. 
At  10.30  A.  M  went  to  quarters  and  the  firing  was  b^an  with  the 
port  battery,  and  made  some  of  the  best  shots  that  had  been  fired  m 
the  harbor  yet.  After  several  rounds  was  fired,  we  left  our  quarters 
and  seciired  the  battery.  This  forenoon  we  got  fifteen  seamen  from 
the  Transport  "Newbem."  Shifting  provisions  and  iron  work  from 
the  fore  hold  to  main.  Unbent  main  trysail  for  repairs.  Men  engaged 
this  afternoon  in  gett  ng  all  of  the  spare  spars  overboard  as  we  intend 
to  send  them  up  to  Norfolk  for  safe  keeping.  Employed  making 
splinter  nettings.  The  "Minnesota"  and  "Colorado"  firing  at  target 
It  is  understood  that  the  Admiral  has  issued  orders  for  quarter 
watches  at  night  to  be  kept  and  also  an  early  breakfast  to  be  par- 
taken of  hereafter.  Wrote  the  ship  Log. 

The  1 8th  All  hands  called  at  5  A.  M  and  breakfast  at  5.15, 
men  employed  in  getting  the  top>gallant  masts  ready  for  coining 
down.  At  8  A.  M  sent  down  topgallant  masts  and  got  them  with  the 
rest  of  our  Spars  overboard.  This  afternoon  a  tug  came  alongside  and 
towed  the  spars  up  to  norfolk.  Received  a  letter  from  Caddy  and  one 
from  Cousin  William  Mervine.  The  U  S.  S.  Brooklyn  exercised  at 
target  practice.  Men  engaged  putting  cable  around  outside  to  protect 
the  engines  from  the  enemies  sanitive  pills.  A  pleasant  day.  Wrote  the 
ships  Log. 

The  19th  A  fine  day,  men  employed  putting  chain  on  outside, 
to  protect  the  machinery.  Exercised  at  general  quarters.  U  S.  S. 
"Brooklyn"  firing  at  a  target.  At  sunset  while  one  of  our  boats 
passed  a  Transport  on  her  return  from  the  shore  they  were  hailed 
and  received  the  cheering  news  that  Mr.  Haines  and  some  of  our 
old  crew  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  Fort  Sumter  on  the  night  of 
September  9th  1863,  was  aboard  of  her  on  their  way  home  they 
having  been  exchanged.  They  giving  cheer  after  cheer   for  the 

31  Entered  Naval  Academy  1859  from  Ohio;  ordered  to  active  duty  May  1861;  later  a 
Rear  Admiral. 
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**^owhatarC s  boat"  Men  employed  in  making  splinter  nettings. 
Wrote  the  ships  Log. 

The  25th  Holystoned  decks  fore  and  Aft  this  morning.  At 
9  A.  M  all  hands  were  called  aft  to  muster  and  heard  General  orders 
read  by  the  Commodore.  A  tug  came  alongside.  A  citizen  came  on 
board  he  having  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
coUect  the  votes  of  seamen  from  the  state  of  New  York  for  the 
Republican  Party.  Sighting  chain  on  the  starboard  side.  Received 
from  the  U  S.  Transport  "Kensington"  fifteen  seamen.  A  number  of 
men  was  sent  ashore  on  liberty.  Bent  fore  trysail  it  having  been  down 
for  repsurs.  Our  Division  drilled  this  afternoon  with  small  Arms. 
liberty  men  came  on  board  at  sundown. 

The  2nd  Nov  Sometime  during  the  mid  watch  one  of  our  men 
named  Daniel  McPhalls  attempted  to  take  his  life  by  cutting  his 
^iroat  with  a  razor.  At  5  A.  M  when  all  hands  was  called  he  was 
found  lying  on  the  Berth  Deck  bleeding  and  in  an  insensible  condi- 
tion. The  Sui^eon  was  then  instantly  summoned  and  his  wounds 
dressed,  he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  two  pretty  severe  gashes  in  his 
neck.  A  great  excitement  prevailed  among  all  hands,  no  one  could 
as^gn  any  cause  for  his  rash  Act.  A  large  pool  of  blood  was  found  in 
the  port  roundhouse  and  the  case  of  a  razor  which  was  no  doubt  the 
one  that  contained  the  murderous  weapon,  it  was  supposed  he  had 
thrown  the  razor  overboard.  At  8  A.  M  he  regained  his  senses  and 
said  that  trouble  was  the  cause  of  his  so  doing.  The  Carpenters  gang 
busy  employed  in  putting  up  a  stage  on  the  Quarter  deck  and  dress- 
ing it  up  with  flags  of  different  nations  as  we  intend  to  give  a  shine 
to  night  called  the  "Powhatan's  Minstrells"  This  afternoon  the 
weather  set  in  very  disagreable  rain  and  sleet  came  down  in  torrents, 
which  caused  many  doubtful  faces  to  be  seen  in  regard  to  our  shine 
tonight,  which  if  it  had  came  off  would  no  doubt  been  a  brillant 
display.  So  it  was  finally  postponed  untill  a  more  favorable  day. 
A  U.  S.  Gunboat  came  in  from  sea  and  anchored.  Admiral  Porter  and 
Lady  came  aboard. 

The  4th  The  rain  has  now  ceased,  the  wind  blowing  very  strong, 
during  the  day.  Men  engaged  in  putting  up  splinter  netting  fore  and 
aft.  At  8.30  A.  M  the  2nd  Cutter  in  charge  of  M'  Wilkins  was  towed 
up  to  Norfolk  by  a  Navy  Tug,  for  ships  stores.  Very  rough  in  the 
harbor  to  day.  The  U  S.  S.  "Brooklyn"  had  to  let  go  the  second 
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anchor  to  avoid  dragging.  The  U  S.  Gunboats  ''Massasoit"  and 
"Saco"  got  underway  and  went  to  sea.  Mrs.  Porter  left  the  ship  to 
join  her  husband  aboard  the  "Malvern."  The  2°**  Cutter  returned 
this  evening  from  Norfolk  with  a  quantity  of  stores.  Wm  Carter  the 
Coxswain  was  very  merry  with  the  perfume  of  whiskey  and  he  was 
put  in  the  brig  to  remedy  it,  he  abused  the  sentry  and  every  one  that 
came  in  contact  with  him,  the  gag  had  to  be  put  in  force  which  in  a 
measure  abated  his  tune.  Wrote  the  ships  log.  The  U  S.  S.  "Ti- 
conderoga"  came  in  and  anchored  during  the  night. 

The  6th  Arrived  two  Gunboats  also  the  U  S.  S.  **SafUiago  de 
Cuia.**  At  9  A.  M  loosed  sails.  At  10  A.  M  went  to  quarters  for 
inspection.  At  10.30  A.  M  went  to  General  Muster  and  heard  the 
Articles  of  War  and  some  Gen'l  orders  read  by  the  Commodore.  At 
12.30  P.  M  the  Flagship  made  signal  (121 8)  that  was  for  us  to  get 
underway.  We  immediately  lit  fires,  hoisted  all  boats,  got  lower 
booms  alongside  and  made  preparations  for  getting  up  Anchor,  also 
fired  a  gun  and  hoisted  the  Jack  for  a  pilot.  At  12.50  P.  M  up  went 
another  signal  from  the  Flagship,  countermanding  it.  It  was  in- 
tended for  the  U  S.  S.  "Susquehanna"  but  through  negligence  was 
made  to  us.  The  men  wondering  where  we  was  now  bound,  some  said 
to  Wilmington  and  others  said  we  was  going  home.  And  then  every- 
thing came  to  a  stand  still  and  the  ship  again  resumed  her  old  ap- 
pearance. The  pilot  came  aboard  but  left  again  no  doubt  in  a  bad 
humor.  The  "Monodnock"  "Colorado"  and  "Susquehanna"  got 
underway  and  went  to  sea.  At  3  P.  M  the  Flagship  made  signal  to 
the  fleet  to  exercise  sails.  We  then  loosed  and  made  sail,  took  three 
reefs  in  the  topsails,  shook  them  out  and  then  furled  sail  and  piped 
down.  Such  is  a  sailors  Sunday.  I  wonder  if  the  Hon.  Sect'y  of  the 
Navy  allows  such  work  as  this  to  be  carried  on  laying  in  port  to  an 
Anchor,  if  he  is  not  aware  of  it  he  should  be.  This  has  been  a  most 
beautiful  day.  The  U.  S.  Steamers  "Young  Rover"  and  "Niphon" 
came  in  from  sea  anchored.  A  fine  moonlight  evening  with  the  soft 
rays  of  a  glittering  moon  gently  falling  down  upon  us.  Wrote  the 
ships  Log. 

The  8th  A  pleasant  day.  Wrote  the  ships  log.  Great  political 
discussions  among  the  men  in  regard  to  voting  today  which  they  do, 
the  Democrats  carrying  the  vote  by  six  majority.  Men  employed  in 
making  splinter  nettings.  The  U  S.  Str  "Calypso"  came  in,  with  a 
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prize  Steamer  in  company.  This  afternoon  put  up  splinter  nettings 
under  the  hurricane  deck.  All  hands  called  to  muster  to  hear  some 
General  Orders  read  by  the  Commodore. 

The  9th  Exercised  at  General  and  fire  quarters.  U  S.  S. 
**Sassa€Us**  came  in  and  went  up  to  Norfolk.  At  10.30  AM  all  hands 
called  to  make  sails.  This  afternoon  the  carpenters  gang  busy  at  work 
getting  a  stage  on  the  Qurter  [sic]  deck  ready  to  hold  a  concert  this 
evening.  At  7  P.  M  the  performance  opened  to  a  fyll  house,  officers 
and  men  flocked  from  other  ships  to  witness  our  troupe  and  no  doubt 
they  went  away  satisfied.  At  10  P  M  the  scene  broke  up. 

The  27th  Inspection  at  lo  A.  M .  At  10.20  all  hands  called  to 
muster  and  heard  a  circular  purporting  to  be  for  the  use  of  building 
a  home  for  orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  men  being  requested 
to  give  what  they  saw  fit.  The  seven  remaining  liberty  men  came 
aboard  and  was  put  in  the  brig,  to  day  John  Roach  the  Cooper  was 
discharged  his  time  out.  At  i  .30  P.  M  a  funeral  took  place  from  the 
** Ironsides.**  A  fine  day.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 

The  13th  Dec.  A  splendid  morning  broke  over  us.  At  3.30  A.  M 
a  large  number  of  army  Transports  went  to  sea.  At  7  A.  M  the  Flag- 
ship made  signal  for  the  fleet  to  get  ready  for  sea,  which  put  every 
one  in  morion.  Secured  the  battery  for  sea  and  hoisted  a  Jack  for  a 
pilot.  At  7.15  the  Ironclad  division  got  underway  and  went  to  sea. 
Unbent  the  mainsail  and  sent  it  below.  Hove  short.  At  7.45  A.  M 
the  Pilot  came  aboard.  At  10  A.  M  we  broke  ground  with  foul  anchor 
and  steamed  down  the  Roads  in  Charge  of  pilot  in  company  of  the 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  the  following  ships.  Steam  Frigates  "Minne- 
sota,"  "Colorado,"  "Wabash,"  Steam  sloops  "Susquehanna,"  "Ti- 
conderoga,"  "Brooklyn,"  "Juniata,"  "Vanderbilt"  and  "New  Iron- 
sides."  Weather  very  cool.  Braced  the  yards  to  the  wind  sharp  upon 
the  starboard  tack,  off  Cape  Henry  at  noon.  Saw  a  barque  ashore  on 
the  cape.  At  1.20  P.  M  the  pilot  left  the  ship  taking  with  him  a  large 
mail.  We  then  took  our  departure.  Steaming  slow,  sea  smooth.  At 
4  P.  M  the  fleet  was  in  the  following  positions,  "Brooklyn"  and 
"Susquehanna"  on  our  starboard  bow,  the  "Minnesota,"  "Wabash," 
and  "Ticonderoga"  on  the  starboard  beam.  The  "Colorado"  on  our 
port  quarter.  The  "Vanderbilt,"  "New  Ironsides"  and  "Juniata"  on 
Stab^  quarter. 
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The  15th        Steaming  in  company  with  the  "Wabash,"  "GJo- 
rado"  and  "Ticonderoga"  Wrote  the  ships  log.  Four  strange  sails  in 
sight  this  morning.  At  6  A.  M  a  light  was  reported  two  points  on  the 
weather  bow,  which  proved  to  be  a  Barque  standing  to  the  North- 
ward. This  is  a  beautiful  day  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowing.  At 
2.30  A.  M  we  passed  a  very  large  ship  under  close  reefed  topsails  and 
courses,  standing  to  the  Eastward.  Wrote  the  ships  log.  At  9.30  Made 
all  sail.  At  9.50  ^ent  to  quarters  and  exercised  at  the  guns.  At  10.10 
brailed  up  and  furled  the  spanker.  At  noon  there  is  four  sails  in  sight 
besides  those  in  company,  one  of  them  appearing  to  be  the  U  S.  S. 
'"Brooklyn."  Exchanged  Latitude  and  Longitude  signals  with  the 
ships  in  company.  At  i  P.  M  spoke  the  U  S.  Gunboat  "Fah-Kcc,"  at 
same  time  took  in  the  Fore  Topmast  staysail  and  Fore  Trysail  and 
Jib.  At  5.  P.  M  "called  all  hands  shorten  sail,"  took  in  and  fiuied 
all  sails,  and  squared  yards.  At  5.15  P.  M  stopped  the  Engines  and 
got  soundings  in  24  fathoms,  white  sand  with  black  specks.  At 
6  P.  M  the  "Wabash"  on  our  starboard  bow,  she  being  the  only 
ship  in  sight.  A  splendid  night  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowing.  Got 
several  casts  with  the  lead  during  the  night.  Two  strange  sails  in 
sight.  At  1 1  P.  M  we  passed  one  of  the  Blockaders.  At  midnight  the 
"Wabash"  in  sight  on  our  starboard  beam. 

Sunday,  December  i8th  1864  A  most  beautiful  day,  the 
weather  nice  and  warm.  Nothing  of  note  occuring  and  silence  pre- 
vails among  the  fleet  to  day.  Divine  Service  is  held  on  the  Quarter 
Deck  Mr.  Barrett  ofliciating.  Puirt  is  disrated  from  Signal  Quarter 
Master.  Casey  appointed  in  his  place.  The  U  S.  Steamers  **Pjtp- 
tuxanf*  And  "c/f  ©.  Vance**  came  in  and  anchored.  A  mail  leaves 
the  ship  this  evening,  and  the  men  taking  advantage  of  it,  perhaps 
it  will  be  the  last  time  for  some  of  them.  As  we  expect  to  go  in  action 
if  it  is  Gods  will  that  I  should  be  shot,  it  will  be  in  a  good  cause  and 
for  my  country's  cause.  A  splendid  evening.  Wrote  the  ships  log. 
A  great  excitement  prevails  on  board  to  night.  The  capstan  was 
rigged  and  everything  in  readiness  to  heave  up  at  a  moments  notice. 
The  Flagship  "Malvern"  and  several  Gunboats  arrived  this  evening. 
The  Flagship  made  signal  to  the  fleet  that  the  powder  boat  would  go 
in  to  night  and  explode  soon  after,  and  if  she  does  succeed  which  we 
all  hope  she  will.  We  will  be  on  a  move  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
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morning.**  Men  busy  engaged  this  evening  in  fitting  hemp  smoke 
stack  guys,  in  the  place  of  the  iron  ones.  The  mail  as  was  expected 
to  go,  did  not,  no  letters  to  leave  the  ship  by  order  of  the  Com- 
modore. A  splendid  night. 

Monday  The  19th  We  are  not  off  yet,  but  probaly  will  soon  be. 
Everybody  in  motion  in  getting  ready  for  action.  Secured  the  star- 
board anchor.  Took  all  of  the  hammocks  and  stowed  them  on  the 
Berth  Deck  up  against  the  ships  side.  Also  put  a  number  on  the  orlop 
decks.  At  9.30  A.  M  we  hove  short,  and  at  10  A.  M  we  got  underway. 
Steaming  with  the  fleet  in  line  of  battle,  close  order,  and  a  splendid 
sight  it  was  to  see  the  whole  fleet  in  motion  and  forming  in  line.  Far 
up  at  the  head  of  the  line  can  be  seen  the  Flagship  "Malvern," 
coming  down  at  full  speed.  Admiral  Porter  reviewing  the  fleet.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  array  of  ships  that  ever  was  witnessed  by 
mortal  eyes  before.  Wrote  the  ship's  log.  The  wind  has  begin  to  come 
out  strong  ahead  and  I  am  afraid  the  good  weather  is  passed  for 
awhile.  But  we  are  all  confident  of  success  in  our  undertaking  which 
is  nearly  at  hand  now,  and  I  hope  will  see  the  American  flag  float 
proudly  over  the  strong  hold  of  secession.  The  weather  this  afternoon 
looks  very  stormy  and  the  dark  hanging  clouds  begin  to  appear, 
reminding  us  of  foul  weather.  This  Afternoon  the  hammocks  were 
brought  up  from  below  and  stowed  in  the  nettings  again.  Rigged  out 
the  jib  boom  this  afternoon  again  and  bent  the  jib.  At  4.20  P.  M.  we 
came  to  anchor  in  line  with  the  fleet.  A  large  screw  Steamer,  barken- 
dne  rigged  and  flying  Hamburg  colors  in  sight  standing  towards  the 
fleet.  No  doubt  but  what  some  of  our  foreign  friends  are  coming  to 
witness  the  fight,  which  will  show  them  some  of  the  Yankees  skill 
and  enginuity.  The  powder  boat  that  was  expected  to  run  in  under 
the  enimies  fort  last  night,  did  not,  but  it  is  expected  she  will  at 
daylight  in  the  morning,  and  then  perhaps  we  will  will  [sic]  make  a 
start  and  then  the  Ball  will  open  which  will  no  doubt  be  a  vigorous 
one.  Rigged  the  capstan  this  evening. 

Tuesday  the  20th  Nothing  heard  from  the  powder  boat  as  yet. 
Washed  decks.  Quarters  at  9.30  A.  M.  Wrote  the  ships  Log.  A  cloudy 

23  This  was  a  prelude  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C,  which  guarded  the  approach  to 
Wiknington,  N.  C,  and  was  the  last  port  from  which  Confederate  blockade  runners  had  been 
operating.  The  powder  boat,  the  Louisiana^  was  taken  close  to  the  fort  and  anchored;  fuses 
were  lighted  without  discovery  by  the  G>nfederates.  The  explosion  that  followed,  however, 
did  little  damage  and  the  attempt  was  a  failure. 
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day,  the  Flagship  signalled  to  the  fleet  that  Sherman  is  in  Savannah 
also  the  Retreat  of  Hood,  he  been  badly  beaten.  Nothing  doing  about 
decks,  during  the  day.  At  12.30  P.  M.  The  "Whale  Boat"  was  called 
away  to  go  to  a  small  Str  that  came  alongside,  for  our  mail,  and  it 
was  received  with  eagerness,  I  not  getting  any.  As  usual  is  my  good 
luck  always.  Has  the  appearance  of  rain  this  afternoon.  The  wind 
which  was  blowing  pretty  stiff  this  morning,  has  now  lulled  consider- 
ably At  2  P.  M  it  began  to  rain  and  continues  so  untill — 

December  21st  '64  All  hands  called  as  usual  and  wash  decks 
down.  Nothing  yet  is  heard  of  the  powder  boat.  The  sun  rose  very 
watery,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  blow.  At  8  A.  M  it 
came  on  a  regular  gale  from  the  South,  South  West,  and  fairly 
whistling  through  the  rigging.  The  sea  running  very  high,  causing 
many  pale  faces  to  be  seen.  At  8.30  the  "Brooklyn"  began  to  walk 
away  with  her  anchor.  The  Commodore  was  then  made  aware  of  it, 
and  he  sent  up  word  that  he  did  not  care,  as  long  as  we  did  not 
walk  off  with  ours.  The  "Wabash"  and  "Colorado"  and  in  fact 
nearly  every  vessel  in  the  fleet  dragged  the  anchors,  and  got  out  of 
line.  At  10.30  we  began  to  drag  also,  and  lay  broadside,  to,  causing 
us  to  roll  very  much.  Braced  the  yards  to  the  wind  with  the  port 
braces.  Set  the  Spanker  and  came  round,  head  to  wind.  We  then 
veered  to  ninety  fathoms  of  chain,  and  if  she  goes  with  that  it  will  be 
curious.  Put  preventer  guys  on  the  smoke  stack.  The  men  are  amus- 
ing themselves  in  fishing  to  day,  the  fish  bight  very  fast,  and  splendid 
ones  they  are  to.  This  afternoon  the  "Juniata"  dragged  her  anchor, 
and  getting  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  I  thought  she  would  roll  every 
one  of  her  spars  out.  We  can,  I  take  notice,  do  our  share  of  it  also, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  fleet  of  transports  have  been  in 
motion  all  day,  and  trying  to  make  as  good  weather  of  it  as  possible. 
At  4  P.  M  the  gale  abated  but  the  sea  is  still  running  very  high 
causing  us  to  roll  heavily.  Nothing  occurred  untill  7.20  P.  M  when 
we  parted  our  cable  at  45  fathoms.  Rigged  the  capstan  and  hove  in 
the  remainder  of  it,  as  soon  as  she  parted,  we  immediately  steamed 
ahead  and  let  go  the  starboard  anchor  and  veered  to  ninety  fathoms 
of  chain,  if  she  parts  that  I  dont  know,  we  will  have  to  go  home  for 
one.  The  watch  on  deck  are  all  busy  engaged  in  bending  the  post 
sheet  chain  to  port  sheet  anchor,  which  they  did  by  10  P.  M.  to  night 
is  very  dark  and  dreary  putting  me  in  mind  of  home.  The  wind  is 
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blowing  a  regular  gale  from  the  Westward,  and  the  good  old  ship 
rolling  very  heavy. 

December  22nd  '64  The  gale  has  now  abated  its  fury  and 
clears  up  very  cold.  This  morning  the  atmosphere  is  very  clear,  more 
so  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  At  daylight  there  were  thirty  five 
vessels  in  sight,  and  also  land  bearing  W  N  W.  The  monitors  they 
make  good  weather  of  it  also.  At  9.30  A.  M  we  let  go  the  port  sheet 
anchor  and  hove  it  up  to  the  bows.  The  men  are  busy  employed  in 
shifting  chain  and  bent  the  starboard  sheet  chain  to  the  port  sheet 
anchor.  Wrote  the  ships  log.  At  7  P.  M.  the  Str  "Little  Ada"  came 
alongside  with  dispatches  for  the  Commodore.  We  lowered  the 
whaleboat  and  sent  alongside  for  it.  To  night  is  very  cold. 

The  23rd  Very  cold.  At  6  A.  M  the  Thermometer  stood  at 
23  degrees.  At  anchor  in  company  with  the  fleet,  supposed  to  be 
about  eleven  miles  from  Wilmington.  No  signs  of  us  leaving  here  yet 
awhile  for  to  make  the  attack.  Wrote  the  ships  log.  Inspection  at 
quarters  at  9.30  A.  M  Men  employed  cleaning  out  tanks.  Also 
enjoying  themselves  in  fishing,  catching  them  in  large  quantities. 
Weather  pleasant. 

POSTSCRIPT 

With  the  entry  of  December  23,  1 864,  the  diary  ends.  Less  than  a 
month  later,  after  the  naval  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  young  Mervine 
was  dead.  According  to  Admiral  Daniel  Ammen's  statistics,  the 
Vowhatany  which  was  in  the  second  line  of  attack  in  the  second  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Fisher,  sustained  casualties  of  three  killed,  nineteen 
wounded,  and  seven  missing.  Young  Mervine  may  well  have  been 
one  of  these  wounded  who  succumbed  later  as  the  result  of  his 
injuries.  That,  of  course,  is  pure  surmise.  For  an  interesting  account 
of  this  battle,  see  Chapter  X  of  The  ^Atlantic  Coast. 

Just  why  Mervine  wrote  no  more  entries  after  December  23  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  detailed  as  part  of  the  Navy 
landing  party  sent  from  each  ship  of  the  fleet.  Many  of  the  partici- 
pants received  special  training  before  the  attack.  This  also  is  a  pure 
guess  on  the  writer's  part.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  was  injured  in 
the  attack  of  December  24-25  in  which  the  Towhatan  participated. 
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Lieutenant  Commander  Brewington  furnished  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  the  subsequent  career  of  the  Powhatan: 

After  the  close  of  the  war  she  was  flagship  of  the  South  Pacific  Squadron,  1866- 
1869;  attached  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  1 872-1 881  (flagship  1 877-1 879); 
special  duty,  1 882-1 886.  In  1886  she  was  condemned  as  unfit  for  further  navil 
service  and  on  July  30,  1887,  was  sold  for  about  ^i  8,00a 
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Supplement  to  the  Quide  to  the  t^HCanuscript  Collections  in 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

1417.  Samuel  Victor  Barr  Collection.  Approx.  300  items.  Pre- 

sen  ted  by  S.  V.  Barr,  1946. 

Family  notes,  photographs,  correspondence,  relating  to  Samuel  Price,  his 
services  in  the  Navy  of  the  Civil  War,  and  his  later  life  as  a  marine  engineer. 

1418.  Building  and  Loan  Association  Books,  1871-1909.  20  vols. 

Purchased  1 946-1 947. 

Jenkintown  B.  &  L.  Association:  minute  book  1 878-1909;  Logan  Square 
B.  &  L.  Association,  18  vols.:  account  books,  minute  books,  ledgers,  journals, 
1 871-1886;  German  Humboldt  B.  &  L.  Association:  minute  book  1 876-1 880. 

1419.  Thomas  Butler  Papers.  Presented  by  Rev.  Thomas  Butler, 

1945  (d.  Aug.  19,  194s).  12  items,  1888-1938. 

Teacher's  certificates  and  diplomas  granted  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Butler. 

1420.  Camac  Papers.  4  vols.  Presented  by  Dr.  Charles  N.  B.  Camac, 

1936. 

The  will  of  William  Masters  Camac,  1 802-1 842;  a  brief  title  to  the  real 
estate  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  belonging  to  William  M.  Camac's 
estate;  and  copies  of  papers,  1 852-1 860,  relating  to  the  estates  of  William 
M.  Camac  and  Mary  Ricketts,  1799-1859. 

1 42 1.  Citizens'  Permanent  Relief  Committee  Papers,  1885- 

1899.  Approx.  10,000  items.  Presented  by  Justice  Williams, 

1947. 

The  correspondence  and  business  papers  of  a  local  philanthropic  group, 
which  aided  the  sufferers  in  many  disasters  between  1878  and  1900,  notably 
the  Charleston  Earthquake  in  1885,  the  Johnstown  Flood  in  1889,  the 
Russian  famine,  1 892-1 893,  and  the  Armenian  massacres  in  1896.  During 
the  Spanish-American  War  the  Committee  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Relief  Commission  helped  soldiers,  sailors,  and  their  families. 

1422.  John  Elliott  Cresson  Diary,  1795-1796.  3  vols.  Gift  of 

John  E.  Cresson;  received  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  1946. 

Diary:  March  26, 1795-April  18, 1795;  June  21, 1795-July  12, 1795;  January 
10,  1796-February  13,  1796.  Relates  the  daily  happenings  in  the  life  of  a 
Philadelphia  Quaker. 
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1423.  John  Curtis.  History  of  Grand  Opera  in  Philadelphia.  7  vols 

Gift  of  John  Curtis,  1942. 

A  typescript  of  an  unpublished  book  covering  the  history  of  opera  in  Phila 
delphia  from  the  beginning  to  1922. 

1424.  Dr.  W.  a.  Newman  Dorland.  History  of  the  Second  Troop 

Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  1775-19 17.  2  boxes.  Prescnte< 
by  Dr.  Dorland,  1947. 

A  history  of  a  military  company  organized  in  1775,  disbanded  in  1850,  aik 
reorganized  in  1896.  Part  of  the  history,  covering  the  years  1775-18 11,  ap 
peared  in  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  vols.  47  through  54. 

1425.  Flagg-Gummere  Papers.  87  items.  Presented  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Henry  V.  Gummere,  1946. 

A  manuscript  diary,  1849,  ^^^  letters,  1 849-1 855,  of  Josiah  Foster  Flagg, 
concerning  a  trip  to  California  and  re»dence  in  that  state  during  gold-nisfa 
days.  There  are  also  a  few  letters,  1 821-1824,  of  Adin  G.  Croft  and  a  diarj 
of  a  trip  to  Europe,  1859,  kept  by  John  Foster  Brewster  Flagg. 

1426.  GiRARD  College  Papers,  i  885-1 894.  Approx.  joo  items. 

Purchased  by  The  Society,  1947. 

Letters  written  to  Dr.  John  S.  Boyd,  1 849-191 1,  Superintendent  of  Axlmis- 
sions  and  Indentures  at  Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  They  include  letters 
recommending  admittance  of  certain  boys  to  the  college;  letters  from  busi- 
nessmen reporting  favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  boys  employed;  and 
letters  from  former  students  telling  of  their  life  after  leaving  the  college 

1427.  Hamilton  and  Hood  Papers.  5  boxes,  approx.  1000  items. 

Purchased  by  the  Gratz  Fund  and  The  Society. 

The  correspondence,  1 804-1845,  of  the  firm  of  Hamilton  and  Hood  (John 
Hamilton  and  John  M.  Hood),  Philadelphia  grocers  and  general  merchants; 
also  included  are  account  and  receipt  books,  18 17-1865. 

1428.  Andrew  M.  Jones  Collection,   i  833-1 883.   Approx.  600 

items.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Willing,  1945. 

The  personal  correspondence,  bills,  and  receipts  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant. 

1429.  Burton  Alva  Konkle.  4  boxes.  Presented  1947. 

Mr.  Konkle  (1 861-1944)  was  a  prominent  Pennsylvania  historian  and 
biographer.  This  collection  includes  manuscript  notes  on  his  work,  particu- 
larly on  the  lives  of  George  Bryan  and  John  Motley  Moorhead. 
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1 430.  John  Bach  McMaster  Collection,  1889.  100  items.  Pre- 

sented by  Dr.  Philip  D.  McMaster,  1932. 

John  Bach  McMaster,  1 852-1932,  a  prominent  historian,  was  employed  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Johnstown  Flood  Relief  Commission.  This  coUecrion 
contains  the  maps,  proclamarions,  letters  and  printed  histories  gathered  to 
further  the  work. 

1431.  John  Martin.  Memoirs  of  British  painters,  engravers,  and 

architects.  2  vols.  Presented  by  Norbert  Considine,  1942. 

Short  notes  on  the  artists  of  Great  Britain  who  died  in  the  period  between 
1816  and  1835. 

1432.  North  American  Land  Company  Papers,   1793-1880.  2 

boxes,  approx.  200  items.  Purchased  by  the  Gratz  Fund. 

Legal  papers  concerning  the  liquidation  of  the  Company. 

1433.  Paschall  Papers,  1734-1875.  50  items.  Presented  by  Miss 

Ann  Paschall,  1930. 

Wills,  deeds,  and  other  papers  concerning  estates  of  Paschall  and  related 
^unilies  as  well  as  notebooks  and  poetry  books  of  Anne  Sellers,  George 
Sellers,  and  Mary  Frances  Paschall. 

1434.  Harry  B.  Pearce  Collection,  1689-1836.  44  items.  Pre- 

sented by  Harry  B.  Pearce,  1938. 

Miscellaneous  legal  and  business  papers.  They  include  ten  letters  addressed 
to  William  Till,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  1735-1742;  also  thirteen  legal  and 
business  papers  of  Andrew  and  William  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia,  1736- 
1803. 

1435.  Penington  Papers,  1764-1882.  Approx.  5,000  items.  Pur- 

chased by  the  Mifflin  Fund,  1946. 

Account  books,  1769-1826,  of  the  sugarhouse  of  Edward  Penington,  1726- 
1796,  and  his  son  Edward,  1766- 1834,  and  a  volume,  undated,  of  observa- 
tions on  the  making  of  sugar.  Also  included  are  the  correspondence  and  busi- 
ness papers,  1 840-1 862,  of  John  Penington,  1799-1867,  a  rare  bookdealer, 
and  the  diary,  1 827-1 841,  of  Henry  I.  Baird. 

1436.  Pennsylvania   Civil   Service   Reform   League   Papers, 

1 881-1935.  4,000  items.  Presented  by  Albert  S.  Faught, 
1946. 

Correspondence,  reports,  etc.,  of  a  voluntary  organization  for  strengthening 
civil  service  laws  particularly  in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania. 
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1437.  Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Naval  Order  of  the  United 

States  Papers,  i  895-1 925.  2  boxes. 

Minute  books,  accounts,  lists  of  members  of  the  local  branch  of  a  patriotic 
organization. 

1438.  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  Papers,  1880-1941.  Pur- 

chased by  the  MifHin  Fund,  1946. 

Annual  reports,  1 904-1 941,  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  correspondence  and 
reports,  1 880-1 909,  relating  to  the  deepening  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 

1439.  Philadelphia   Cricket   Club   Collection,    i  854-1921.  2 

boxes. 

The  collection  includes  minutes,  1 854-1 879,  of  the  club  founded  in  1854; 
annual  reports,  1 883-1921;  year  books,  1883-1911.  There  is  also  a  littk 
material  on  international  cricket  matches,  1868,  1872. 

1440.  Philadelphia    Vacant    Lots    Cultivation    Association 

Papers,  i  895-1928.  5  vols.,  1947. 

Scrapbooks  and  minute  books  of  an  organization,  1 897-1928,  which  helped 
the  poor  to  secure  and  cultivate  gardens  on  the  vacant  lots  of  the  city. 

1441.  Hannah  L.  Scott  Papers,  i  903-1 909.  Approx.  200  items. 

Presented  1946. 

Personal  and  household  receipted  bills  of  a  member  of  a  prominent  Phila- 
delphia  family. 

1442.  Dr.  Mary  H.  Stillwell  Collection,  i 893-1 933.  82  items. 

Presented  by  Dr.  George  C.  Kuesel,  in  name  of  Dr.  Mary 
H.  Stillwell  Kuesel,  1941. 

Correspondence  of  Dr.  Mary  H.  Stillwell,  a  pioneer  woman  dentist,  relating 
to  the  Association  of  American  Women  Dentists. 

1443.  J.  K.  Stoddard  Collection,  1870-1930.  Approx.  5,000  items. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Stoddard,  1941. 

Personal  and  business  letters  written  to  various  members  of  the  Ncwhall 
family  of  Philadelphia. 

1444.  WiLLARD  Papers,  1730-1880.  Approx.  100  items.  Presented 

by  Dr.  De  Forest  Willard,  1 946. 

Legal  and  land  papers  pertaining  to  the  Willard  family  of  Hartford  G)untT, 
Connecticut.  Included  is  a  journal  of  the  Newington  School,  1828. 
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1445.  William  Hasell  Wilson  Family  Papers,  1779-1900.  Ap- 

prox.  40  items.  Presented  by  Arthur  Morton  Wilson,  1932. 

Genealogical  notes  on  the  Wilson,  Allston  (Alston),  and  allied  families  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

1446.  James  Hamilton  Papers,    1733-1783.  Approx.   60  items. 

Deposited  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Henry  Beckett, 

1908. 

Official  papers  of  James  Hamilton,  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
include  his  commissions  as  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia  County,  and  bond  for  the  same;  private  account  book  1768- 
1782;  cashbook,  1739-1757;  letter  book  1749-1783;  daybook  1759-1783; 
instructions  from  the  proprietaries;  miscellaneous  papers  regarding  Penn> 
sylvania  and  the  Penns;  and  some  surveys. 
See  Nos.  258  and  260. 

1447.  Butler  Papers,  1771-1900.  Approx.  3,000  items.  Presented 

by  Owen  J.  Wister,  1947. 

Papers  of  Major  Pierce  Butler  (1774- 1822),  his  grandson  Pierce  (Mease) 
Butler  (i 807-1 867),  husband  of  Fanny  Kemble,  and  other  members  of  the 
Butler  family,  relating  principally  to  their  Georgia  plantations,  rice  and 
cotton  crops,  and  management  of  slaves.  Included  are  the  regular  reports 
of  the  plantation  managers. 
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Benjamin  Franklin.  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  Carl  L.  Becker,  Late  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Cornell  University.  (Prefatory  note,  "Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Carl  Becker,"  by  Julian  P.  Boyd.]  (Ithaca:  Coradl 
University  Press,  1946.  xii,  49  p.  Bibliography,  notes.  $2.00.) 

Two  purposes  are  served  by  the  reprinting  of  this  article  (from  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography^  VI,  585-598).  It  brings  to  readers  who 
may  not  have  ready  access  to  that  reference  work  the  best  brief  account  of 
Franklin's  life  and  incomparably  the  best  appraisal  of  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter, a  distillation  of  the  essential  Franklin.  It  will  be  cherished  also  as  a 
memento  of  Carl  Becker.  In  a  preface  at  once  graceful  and  illuminating, 
Julian  Boyd  discovers  those  affinities  of  subject  and  author  which  helped 
to  make  this  essay  a  classic  biography  in  miniature. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  that  Boyd  in  one  luminous  sentence  has  defined 
the  central  problem  of  Franklin's  public  career.  He  is  pointing  out  that 
while  Franklin  and  Becker  shared  a  great  humane  tradition,  Franklin  in  his 
time  was  a  conformist,  Becker  often  a  dissenter  in  his.  Franklin,  he  observes, 
"conformed,  but  it  was  conformity  to  revolution."  Tested  by  this  formula 
I  must  partly  disagree  with  his  judgment  on  Becker's  sketch,  that  "as  an 
outline  of  a  career,  it  is  complete."  Well-balanced  as  it  is  within  its  tight 
compass,  and  judiciously  selective,  it  is  least  adequate— as  indeed  are  all 
the  Franklin  biographies— in  its  account  of  Franklin  the  colonists'  advocate, 
and  his  conversion  in  that  roll  from  conformity  to  empire  to  conformity  to 
revolution.  Becker  did  not,  I  think,  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  Franklin's 
relation  to  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Massachusetts;  and  in  one  in- 
adequate phrase  he  dismissed  the  whole  complex  story  of  the  final  negotia- 
tions in  England  for  an  imperial  settlement.  In  his  brilliant  analysis  of 
Franklin's  politics,  one  misses,  too,  any  reference  to  the  large  place  which 
Franklin  repeatedly  gave  to  the  importance  in  government  of  consulting 
public  opinion. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  call  attention  to  other  omissions.  There  is  more 
justification  for  extending  the  list  of  errata  beyond  the  two  slips  which  the 
editor  has  noted,  inasmuch  as  this  essay  will  continue  to  have  reference 
uses.  Elsewhere  Carl  Van  Doren  and  I.  Bernard  Cohen  have  indicated  a 
number  of  necessary  corrections  (JVilliam  and  Mary  Quarterly y  April,  1947)- 
To  the  seshould  be  added:  The  "Dr.  Johnson"  listed  with  Franklin's  British 
correspondents  (p.  13)  was  surely  the  Connecticut  divine  who  became  the 
president  of  King's  College,  not  the  lexicographer.  The  date  of  printing  of 
the  London  Chronicle  satire  mentioned  on  the  same  page  was  1761  (August 
13),  not  1760.  The  "coercive  acts"  were  enacted  in  1774  (p.  15).  The  idcnti- 
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ties  of  Thomas  and  William  Whately  are  confused;  the  paraphrase  of 
Franklin's  published  declaration  regarding  the  Hutchinson  letter  affair  is 
misleading;  and  in  the  next  sentence  the  chronology  is  reversed  (pp.  18-19). 
The  dictum  (p.  35)  that  "once  having  learned  the  trade"  of  authorship, 
Franklin  "was  little  preoccupied  with  the  art  of  writing,"  comes  impres- 
sively from  Becker,  who  also  early  mastered  a  Franklinian  clarity  and 
precision  in  prose.  But  there  is  conflicting  evidence  in  the  painstaking 
revisions  of  numerous  draft  manuscripts  from  Franklin's  later  period,  and 
perhaps  in  Franklin's  humorous  letter  to  Strahan  of  September  24,  1764. 

University  of  Michigan  Verner  W.  Crane 


Letters  and  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Richard  Jackson  1753-1785, 
Edited  and  annotated  with  an  introduction  by  Carl  Van  Doren. 
(Philadelphia:  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  1947.  Volume  24, 
Memoirs  of  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  x,  222  p.  Illustra- 
tions, index.  $3.75.) 

Students  of  the  American  Revolution  have  been  long  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Richard  Jackson— his  letters  are  an  important  source  for  the 
Eng^h  politics  of  the  period— but  few  can  claim  much  knowledge  of  the 
man  or  his  works.  As  this  lacuna  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Van  Doren  in  his 
admirable  introduction  to  the  Franklin-Jackson  letters,  we  now  possess 
a  brief  but  illuminating  study  of  Jackson's  personality  and  his  significance 
in  the  American  Revolution. 

Few  men  were  better  formed  for  intimacy  with  Benjamin  Franklin  than 
was  Richard  Jackson:  a  man  of  boundless  intellectual  curiosity  and  en- 
cyclopedic knowledge,  he  was  prepared  to  converse  learnedly  upon  almost 
every  subject  familiar  to  the  savants  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  such 
zeal  for  learning,  it  is  surprising  that  he  had  time  for  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
yet  he  managed  to  squeeze  in  an  active  political  career  as  a  member  of 
Parliament;  as  colonial  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Massa- 
chusetts; and  after  1770  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Unlike  Dr.  Johnson  and  Edward  Gibbon,  Jackson  devoted  his  erudition 
and  talents  to  the  cause  of  colonial  freedom  within  the  British  Empire.  As 
early  as  1759,  he  collaborated  with  Franklin  in  writing  "An  Historical 
Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Pennsylvania,"  a  treatise 
for  which  Jackson  supplied  the  relevant  facts  of  European  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  commerce.  As  a  colonial  agent,  he  labored  to  secure  paper 
money  for  the  colonies,  opposed  the  laying  of  internal  taxes  by  Parliament 
upon  Americans,  and  was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  Grenville's  de- 
cision in  1764  to  postpone  temporarily  the  imposition  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
^th  diflidence  unusual  in  Englishmen  of  his  generation,  he  "judged  it 
ratKer  an  Indecorum  to  make  Laws  respecting  People  so  remote  without 
their  even  knowing  what  we  were  about." 
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The  letters  printed  by  Mr.  Van  Doren,  most  of  them  relating  to  the 
period  1762-1764,  are  also  valuable  for  the  light  they  cast  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Franklin's  political  ideas.  When  it  was  first  rumored  in  1763  that 
the  British  government  planned  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  colonies,  Franklin 
was  not  alarmed:  he  confided  too  implicitly  in  the  good  sense  and  modcn- 
tion  of  Englishmen  to  believe  that  they  would  oppress  Americans.  'Toa 
will  take  care  for  your  own  sakes  not  to  lay  greater  Burthens  on  us  than  we 
can  bear,"  he  wrote  in  January,  1764;  ''for  you  cannot  hurt  us  without 
hurting  your  selves.  All  our  Profits  center  with  you,  and  the  more  you  take 
from  us,  the  less  we  can  lay  out  with  you."  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten 
years,  Franklin's  assumption  that  the  self-interest  of  the  mother  country 
constituted  a  certain  guarantee  of  colonial  freedom  was  to  receive  some  rode 
buflPetings. 

Bryn  Mavor  College  John  C.  Millei 


The  Penitentiary  Movement  in  Delaware^  1776  to  iSzg.  By  Robert  Giaham 
Caldwell.  (Wilmington:  Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  1946.  252]). 
>3.oo.) 

Despite  the  much  greater  institutional  and  cultural  anriquity  of  the  Old 
World,  it  so  happens  that  the  prison  system,  as  we  know  it  today,  based  on 
imprisonment  as  the  usual  punishment  for  crime,  had  its  birth  in  America. 
It  was  introduced  in  a  preliminary  sort  of  way  by  the  Quakers  of  West 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wis 
revived  by  the  Philadelphia  Quakers  after  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the 
Walnut  Street  Jail  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  the  famous  Eastern  Penitentiary  opened  at  Cherry  Hill  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1829.  New  York  State  reformers  devised  a  variant  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  of  solitary  confinement  and  put  it  into  operation  at  Auburn. 
The  Auburn  system  practiced  solitary  confinement  at  night,  but  allowed 
the  convicts  to  work  together  in  silence  during  the  daytime.  Prison  history 
during  the  nineteenth  century  was  chiefly  a  record  of  the  battle  between  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Auburn  systems.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Pennsylvania 
system  won  out  in  Europe  and  the  Auburn  system  in  the  United  States. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  important  aspect  of  American  social  history  has 
been  promoted  by  such  general  historical  works  on  the  origins  of  the  prison 
system  in  the  United  States  as  those  by  Orlando  F.  Lewis  and  Blake 
McKelvey,  and  by  the  histories  of  the  criminal  law  and  penitentiary  sys- 
tems in  individual  states,  such  as  Philip  Klein's  study  of  prisons  in  New 
York  State,  the  reviewer's  books  on  prison  developments  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  Clara  B.  Hicks'  work  on  the  history  of  Ohio  prisons, 
Raphael  Semme's  account  of  criminology  and  penology  in  colonial  Mary- 
land, and  the  survey  of  correctional  development  in  Louisiana  by  Elizabeth 
Wisner. 
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Dr.  Caldwell's  scholarly  monograph  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  group  of 
special  studies  of  state  penal  systems.  It  is  especially  important  for  it  deals 
with  the  development  of  the  correctional  system  in  the  one  state  in  which 
there  has  never  been  even  one  state  prison,  the  county  jail  system  and  the 
whipping  post  having  survived  in  Delaware  from  colonial  times  to  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  book  starts  with  an  account  of  the  settlement  and  institutions  of 
colonial  Delaware.  Next  comes  a  chapter  on  the  criminal  codes  and  penal 
institutions  of  the  colonial  period.  Then  follow  two  chapters  on  the  rather 
futile  eflPorts  to  reform  the  criminal  code  and  provide  a  penitentiary  system 
between  1776  and  1829,  at  which  date  Dr.  Caldwell's  story  ends,  with  no 
great  loss,  because  there  have  been  only  slight  changes  in  the  criminal  code 
or  penal  institutions  since  that  date.  The  fifth  chapter  deals  with  the  penal 
institutions  between  1776  and  1829,  and  a  final  chapter  interprets  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Delaware  data  and  experience  for  American  penological 
history.  The  book  is  thoroughly  documented  and  based  largely  on  the  use 
of  primary  sources,  though  all  the  best  secondary  works  are  cited  and  used 
where  relevant. 

Since  Delaware  was  a  part  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  (with  a  separate 
assembly  after  1701),  its  penal  history  was  bound  up  with  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Before  the  Quaker  era  it  was  controlled  by  the  criminal  code  of 
England,  based  on  corporal  punishment,  fines,  and  the  detention  jail.  In 
1682-1683,  Penn  and  the  Quakers  introduced  the  Quaker  code  which  sub- 
stituted imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  the  brutal  corporal  punishments 
and  ordered  the  erection  of  workhouses  in  which  to  confine  the  convicts. 
Britain  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  Quaker  code  in  1719,  and  the  old 
English  code,  corporal  punishment,  and  the  detention  jail  were  restored 
and  endured  until  the  Revolution. 

After  the  setting  up  of  state  governments,  Pennsylvania  cast  oflF  the  old 
system,  reintroduced  imprisonment  as  the  method  of  punishment,  and 
erected  state  prisons.  But  there  were  few  substantial  reforms  in  Delaware, 
despite  the  eflPorts  of  humanitarians  in  the  1790's.  Governor  John  Dickinson, 
a  Q^iaker,  urged  the  legislature  to  follow  Pennsylvania's  example  in  1782, 
but  the  only  important  laws  passed  were  that  of  1789,  specifying  that  the 
county  jails  should  receive  federal  prisoners,  and  the  habeas  corpus  act  of 
1793.  In  1797,  a  new  criminal  code  was  compiled,  listing  fourteen  capital 
crimes,  and  providing  for  mutilation,  branding,  whipping,  the  pillory,  and 
fines  as  the  typical  forms  of  punishment,  thus  continuing  the  British  system 
of  the  colonial  period  with  few  changes.  There  was  little  imprisonment  as 
a  penalty  for  crimes.  In  1829,  a  new  criminal  code  was  adopted,  and  it  has 
persisted  with  slight  changes  to  the  present  day.  Six  capital  crimes  were 
listed,  and  the  whipping  post  and  pillory  were  continued  as  punishment, 
though  there  was  more  liberal  provision  for  imprisonment. 

From  1807  to  18 19  there  was  a  persistent  eflPort  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
formers to  establish  a  state  prison  system,  but  it  was  defeated  each  time. 
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coming  nearest  to  success  in  18 12.  Perhaps  the  most  important  occurrence 
was  the  report  of  a  commission  on  penal  affairs  in  18 10,  the  best  source  for 
our  knowledge  of  conditions  and  trends  in  Delaware  at  the  time. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  prison  bill  in  18 19,  the  reformers  abandoned  their 
legislative  efforts.  The  criminal  code  of  1829  provided  for  a  county  jail 
system,  which  has  persisted  to  the  present  time.  Delaware  has  never  had  a 
state  prison.  She  has  also  been  unique  in  preserving  the  whipping  post, 
which  is  still  in  use.  It  has,  perhaps,  been  unfairly  criticized,  since  it  b  less 
demoralizing  than  the  jail  system  and  less  cruel  than  imprisonment  for  a 
long  term.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  period  from  1920  to  1933, 
Delaware  boasted  one  of  the  model  honor  systems  of  the  country  in  the  New 
Castle  Workhouse— the  famed  Plummer  System. 

Cooperstowfty  N.  Y,  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 


Memoirs  0/  a  Volunteer^  1861-1863.  By  John  Beatty.  Edited  by  Harvey 
S.  Ford,  with  an  introduction  by  Lloyd  Lewis.  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton,  1946.  318  p.  Illustrations,  map,  biographical  notes.  $3.50.) 

Published  in  1879  under  a  title  much  used  during  the  recent  war,  Tht 
Citizen  Soldier— Memoirs  of  a  Volunteer^  is  more  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Civil  War  than  a  diary  of  events.  The  story  begins  in  April,  1861,  when 
John  Beatty,  second  in  command  of  the  Third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
joined  the  federal  forces  in  western  Virginia.  It  shifts  to  the  West  the  fol- 
lowing November  as  Beatty  and  his  volunteers  moved  southward  from 
Louisville  through  Bowling  Green  to  Nashville  and  on  into  Alabama,  back 
through  Nashville,  Bowling  Green,  and  Louisville  to  Perry ville,  and  then 
southward  to  Murfreesboro,  Tullahoma,  and  Chickamauga;  it  ends  at  last 
in  Chattanooga  on  New  Year's  Day,  1864. 

Beatty,  banker  and  later  congressman  as  well  as  novelist,  was  a  keen 
observer  of  many  things.  Though  often  poetic,  he  never  lost  the  ability  to 
view  his  surroundings  and  even  himself  with  commendable  detachment.  He 
clearly  saw  the  petty  jealousies  and  the  trifling  politics  that  permeate 
armies  whatever  their  missions.  In  fact,  his  tale  of  military  days  will  touch 
the  hearts  of  many  former  citizen  soldiers,  especially  those  who  served  in  the 
ranks.  Though  beginning  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  ending  as  a  brigadier 
general,  Beatty  enjoyed  picturing  the  foibles  of  brass.  His  comments  on 
battle  reports  are  classics  in  military  understanding  (see,  for  instance,  pages 
61-62).  His  delineations  of  oflficers  and  enlisted  men  alike  are  cleverly  done, 
particularly  their  bouts  with  the  bottle.  But  he  wrote  too  with  compre- 
hension of  their  hunger,  their  hardships,  their  homesickness  and  their  disap- 
pointments. While  the  writing  is  frequently  flamboyant,  descriptions  of 
battlefields  and  battle  scenes  are  occasionally  magnificent.  The  story  of 
Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  contains  some  of  the  best-done  passages  in 
the  book.  Sometimes  an  entry  pulls  the  reader  up  with  poignant  suddenness: 
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a  pleading  boy  far  from  home,  bleeding  to  death  because  no  one  had  time 
to  give  him  hdp;  a  horse  no  longer  useful,  rolled  off  the  road  and  caught  on 
a  tree  of  the  bluff  below  without  even  a  voice  to  cry  out  for  somebody  to  end 
its  life— there  were  more  important  things  to  be  killed.  War  ever  repeats 
its  miseries,  and  there  is  something  familiar  in  the  official  statement  made 
to  the  people  of  a  southern  town  that  "hereafter  every  time  the  telegraph 
wire  was  cut  we  would  bum  a  house;  every  time  a  train  was  fired  upon  we 
should  hang  a  man;  and  we  would  continue  to  do  this  until  every  house  was 
burned  and  every  man  hanged  .  .  ." 

Just  how  much  Beatty's  manuscript  has  been  changed  is  not  discernible. 
The  author  obviously  made  some  corrections  in  preparing  the  1879  edition, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  two  reveals  that  the  editor  of  the  present  edition 
has  modernized  spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctuation  and  has  occasion- 
ally even  omitted  parts  of  sentences.  It  makes  no  difference;  the  book  is 
all  the  more  readable  for  its  modifications.  The  diary  adds  few  facts  to  the 
body  of  Civil  War  history,  but  it  is  well  worth  reading  as  a  keenly  human 
document  and  as  testimony  that,  whether  officer  or  private,  each  soldier  in 
whatever  war  will  see  a  lot  of  mud,  a  lot  of  politics,  a  lot  of  idiocy,  a  lot  of 
suffcring-and  a  little  fighting. 

Temple  University  James  A.  Barnes 


/  Speak  for  Thaddeus  Stevens.  By  Elsie  Singmaster.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1947.  446  p.  $3.50.) 

Any  notable  man  of  the  past,  like  the  elephant  in  the  fable,  may  impress 
his  several  examiners  very  differently.  So  it  has  been  with  the  clubfooted, 
bewigged,  sharp-tongued  Pennsylvanian  who  dominated  Congress  for  a  few 
years  after  the  Civil  War.  Thaddeus  Stevens  has  appeared  to  biographers 
and  historians  variously— as  in  essence  a  great  democrat  or  "leveler,"  a 
**vindictive,"  an  agent  of  capitalism,  or  simply  a  politician.  The  latest  of  his 
biographers,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  talented  and  best  informed,  is  one 
of  those  who  consider  him  a  great  democrat.  She  is  Elsie  Singmaster,  of  his 
own  Gettysburg,  author  of  /  Speak  for  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Miss  Singmaster's  qualifications  as  a  Stevens  biographer  are  beyond 
question.  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  call  attention  to  her  skill  as  a  writer 
— her  honest,  straightforward  prose,  her  sensitive  and  human  touch,  her 
unerring  sense  of  the  precise  and  revealing  detail.  Nor  need  anything  be  said 
of  her  vast  yet  intimate  knowledge  of  Pennsylvania  lore.  Of  all  these  things 
the  readers  of  her  previous  writings  are  fully  aware.  But  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate here  to  testify  to  the  diligence  of  her  research  into  the  subject  of  Stevens, 
his  family,  and  his  friends  and  to  the  extent  of  her  information  about  them. 
She  has  used  letters,  newspapers,  and  government  documents,  as  well  as 
published  books,  and  she  has  used  them  intelligently  and  conscientiously. 
(This  reviewer,  ruefully  acknowledging  her  keenness,  takes  the  present 
opportunity  to  repent  publicly  of  at  least  one  error  of  fact  which  she  pointed 
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out  to  him  in  his  own  Old  Thad  Stevens— tht  statement,  entirely  unfounded, 
that  Stevens  was  expelled  from  Dartmouth  College.)  Among  the  manu- 
scripts she  has  used  are  letters  in  private  possession  which  no  other  biog- 
rapher has  had  access  to.  In  sum,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  knows 
a  good  deal  more  about  the  personal  side  of  Stevens'  life  than  any  other 
writer  has  ever  known. 

In  re-creating  Stevens,  Miss  Singmaster  uses  the  novelist's  technique  of 
scene  and  summary.  She  has  chosen  from  the  successive  phases  of  his  life 
seven  scenes  or  episodes  in  Vermont,  sixteen  in  Gettysburg,  nine  in  Lan- 
caster and  twelve  in  Washington.  Each  of  these  she  develops  in  realistic 
detail  while  deftly  incorporating  enough  summarizing  data  to  give  con- 
tinuity to  the  whole.  To  develop  and  fill  out  the  episodes  she  of  course  em- 
ploys imaginary  conversations  and  incidents.  Her  book  may  therefore  be 
classified  as  fictional  biography,  or  biographical  fiction. 

The  author's  method,  the  one  most  natural  to  her  genius,  will  no  doubt 
recommend  the  book  to  the  majority  of  readers.  It  makes  for  readability 
and  is  convincing.  By  means  of  it  Miss  Singmaster  certainly  succeeds  in 
giving  flesh  and  blood  and  the  breath  of  life  to  her  vision  of  Stevens.  Bat 
there  may  be  a  few  historically  minded  readers  who  will  want  to  know  where 
fact  leaves  oflF  and  fiction  begins.  For  their  sakes,  it  is  too  bad  the  author 
has  not  indicated  somehow  what  is  plain  fact  and  what  is  not,  especially 
since  in  her  researches  she  has  uncovered  so  much  that  is  both  authentic 
and  new.  These  few  perplexed  readers  may  be  reassured  to  this  extent:  in 
developing  her  incidents  and  conversations  Miss  Singmaster  always  g^ 
her  direction  from  some  cue  in  the  actual  records. 

The  Stevens  whom  Miss  Singmaster  re-creates  was  a  man  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  friendless  and  the  downtrodden,  especially  those  of  the  Negro 
race.  If  he  played  cards  often  and  uttered  a  "damn"  now  and  then,  he  went 
about  doing  good  most  of  the  time.  He  refused  to  turn  aside  to  notice  the 
atrociously  vile  and  utterly  false  slanders  from  his  enemies,  mosdy  Demo- 
crats.  He  was  a  man  of  ideals,  and  if  he  was  also  a  man  of  intense  partisan 
zeal  that  was  because  his  party  was  a  vehicle  of  idealism. 

Miss  Singmaster,  a  partisan  idealist  herself,  does  not  hide  her  sympathy 
for  Stevens  nor  her  unqualified  approval  of  the  Republican  party  of  the 
i86o's.  She  does  not  pretend  to  be  critical  of  her  subject.  She  is  not  writing 
about  him;  she  is  speaking/(9r  him.  Judged  according  to  her  purpose,  she  has 
produced  an  excellent  and  an  admirable  book. 

Lawrence  College  Richard  N.  Current 

History  of  the  Modem  American  Navy:  From  i88j  through  Pearl  Harbor.  By 
Donald  W.  Mitchell.  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1946.  xiv,478, 
xxvi  p.  $4.50.) 

The  late  1930's  witnessed  an  encouraging  revival  in  American  naval 
history.  The  works  of  D.  W.  Knox,  Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout,  G.  T. 
Davis,  Bernard  Brodie,  £.  £.  Morison  and  others,  while  by  no  means 
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exhausting  the  subject  and  in  some  cases  barely  scratching  the  surface  of 
available  sources,  ail  possessed  the  merit  of  treating  the  navy  as  an  int^ral 
part  of  our  political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  life.  The  study  of  American 
sea  power  ceased  to  be  a  bare  recital  of  battles;  it  was  lifted  out  of  the 
hands  of  retired  admirals  and  amateurs  into  the  realm  of  mature  scholar- 
ship. Upon  that  promising  foundation  Donald  W.  Mitchell,  professor  of 
Political  Science  at  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College  and  holder  of  an 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  Fellowship  in  History,  has  sought  to  write  "an  interpreta- 
tive and  comprehensive  general  history  ...  in  terms  easily  understand- 
able to  the  lay  reader,'*  one  that  would  combine  his  own  investigations  with 
the  best  findings  of  others. 

Despite  its  impressive  sponsorship,  attractive  format  and  laudable  pur- 
pose, this  book  will  be  of  little  value,  even  to  that  elusive  person,  the  general 
reader.  Whether  judged  as  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge  or  as  the  fruits 
of  new  research  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  On  almost  every  topic  one  can 
find  a  better  and  more  accurate  account  by  the  authors  mentioned  above. 
As  a  reference  work  it  contains  too  many  errors  in  dates,  names,  and  rank. 
Thus  it  is  misleading  to  imply  that  the  General  Board  was  created  under 
Tracy.  Mahan  attended  the  first,  not  the  second,  Hague  Conference;  super- 
imposed turrets  featured  the  Virginia  class,  not  the  Maine;  American 
delegates  at  London  in  1930  were  not  willing  to  accept  a  consultative  pact; 
while  the  six-year  holiday  in  the  1936  treaty  applied  to  light  cruisers  ex- 
ceeding, not  under,  8,000  tons.  This  catalogue  of  mistakes  could  be  extended 
aJ  infinitum.  Misspelled  names,  wrong  initials,  and  incorrect  titles  reveal 
unfamiliarity  with  the  naval  hierarchy.  Questionable  emphasis  is  exempli- 
fied by  devoting  two  and  a  half  pages  to  Daniels'  spectacular  educational 
reforms  while  allotting  only  nine  lines  to  the  much  more  significant  creation 
of  the  Oflice  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  A  confused  bibliography  and 
an  uneven  index  further  limit  the  book's  usefulness. 

Equally  inadequate  are  Professor  Mitchell's  own  investigations.  He  has 
exploited  no  new  material;  he  has  presented  no  new  interpretation.  His 
research  on  what  he  calls  "previously  underemphasized  subjects"  would  not 
pass  muster  in  a  graduate  seminar.  Although  acknowledging  assistance  from 
the  Navy's  Oflice  of  Public  Relations,  the  author  has  avoided  the  two  main 
depositories  of  naval  documents:  the  National  Archives  (with  its  files  of  the 
Secretaries,  the  Bureaus,  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence)  and  the 
Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library  (with  its  files  of  the  Chiefs  of  Naval 
Operations  and  commands  afloat).  No  manuscripts  of  any  sort  were  con- 
sulted, and  the  best  printed  sources  were  often  untouched.  Thus  on  the 
interrelationship  of  naval  policy  and  diplomacy— a  feature  claimed  by 
publisher  and  author  as  a  novel  contribution— the  discussion  is  at  the  level 
of  a  college  textbook.  Far  from  tapping  the  archives  of  the  State  and  Navy 
Departments  on  that  theme,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  not  even  utilized  the  printed 
diplomatic  correspondence  in  the  well-known  Foreign  Relations  series.  He 
frequently  ignores  valuable  monographs  and  appears  unaware  of  Seward 
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W.  Livermore's  pertinent  unpublished  dissertation,  several  chapters  of 
which  have  been  printed  in  various  historical  journals. 

Before  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  modern  American  navy  can  be 
written,  further  study  must  be  made  not  only  of  the  fleet's  role  in  our 
foreign  policy  but  also  of  such  matters  as  reforms  in  departmental  adminis- 
tration, the  organization  of  forces  afloat  and  ashore,  the  formulation  of  war 
plans,  the  development  of  logistics,  the  concept  of  joint  operations  and  even 
the  nature  of  the  military  mind.  For  such  studies  the  scholar  must  have  a 
better  grasp  of  personalities  and  command  relationships  than  Mr.  Mitchell 
reveals.  He  must  go  beyond  the  now  threadbare  materials  contained  in  the 
Secretaries'  annual  reports,  the  Congressional  series,  and  the  Naval  Insti- 
tute's Proceedings  to  tap  the  vast  reservoir  of  data  that  exists  in  various 
naval  archives  and  in  the  personal  papers  of  the  important  molders  of  our 
naval  history. 

Harvard  University  Richard  W.  Leopold 


Nothing  to  Fear.  The  Selected  Addresses  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  fpj^ 
1945.  Edited  by  B.  D.  Zevin.  Foreword  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins. 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Houghton  Mifllin  Co.,  1946.  xxiv,  470  p.  Illustra- 
tions. $3,750 

The  books  about  Franklin  Roosevelt  keep  tumbling  out,  bitter  and  wor- 
shipping ones,  discerning  studies  and  obvious  potboilers.  Some  are  already 
near  a  well-deserved  oblivion.  Nothing  to  Fear^  one  of  the  earlier  and  less 
pretentious  volumes,  is  guaranteed  a  certain  usefulness  for  the  next  few 
years.  Mr.  Zevin  has  chosen  sixty-two  of  the  late  President's  speeches  which 
he  believes  best  express  the  philosophy,  program,  and  personality  of  Roose- 
velt. An  anti-Rooseveltian,  noting  the  editor's  fervent  admiration  for  his 
subject  in  his  brief  introduction,  could  point  out  that  no  address  of  Roose- 
velt was  chosen  which  does  not  show  him  at  his  best.  Here  and  there  any 
reader  is  bound  to  wonder  why  a  particular  speech  was  included  or  omitted 
—why,  for  example,  we  get  the  perfunctory  address  on  Brotherhood  Day  in 
1936  and  not  the  we-have-just-begun-to-fight  speech  of  that  year  which  is 
generally  taken  to  mark  the  high  point  of  New  Deal  oratory.  But  granting 
Mr.  Zevin  his  purpose  and  his  prepossession,  his  selection  is  sound  enough  to 
make  disputing  the  choices  captious.  Most  of  the  best-remembered  speeches, 
representative  minor  eflForts,  the  famous  phrases,  the  flavor  of  the  big  man 
with  the  rumpled  bow  tie  and  mellifluous  voice— they  are  all  here,  and 
skillfully  introiduced  by  quick,  scene-setting  notes. 

In  a  tiny  but  perceptive  foreword,  Harry  Hopkins  skirts  close  to  a  worri- 
some consideration  provoked  by  any  such  collection  of  Roosevelt's  speeches. 
The  President,  Hopkins  wrote,  knew  full  well  "the  magic  spell  of  his  voice" 
over  the  radio  and  worked  over  his  speeches  with  his  vast  radio  audience 
very  much  in  mind.  Hopkins  did  not  add  what  Roosevelt  must  have  known 
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equally  well— that  a  leader  endowed  with  the  prestige  of  the  Presidency  and 
an  eflPective  radio  personality  has  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  the  control 
of  public  opinion  over  the  political  opposition,  which  cannot  command 
equal  radio  attention  except  during  Presidential  elections;  over  the  Con- 
gress, which  cannot  speak  into  one  microphone;  and  over  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  scarcely  daxes  approach  a  microphone  at  all.  One  would  expect 
this  advantage  to  evidence  itself  in  a  tendency  to  substitute  convincing 
manner  for  real  argument,  and  the  speeches  published  in  Mr.  Zevin's 
volimie  do  show  an  over-all  trend  toward  easy  vagaries  and  homilies. 

Other  factors,  of  course,  were  at  work.  War  speeches  are  inevitably 
different  from  speeches  about  domestic  reform.  Moreover,  during  the  last 
part  of  Roosevelt's  life,  as  Hopkins  remarks,  the  President  was  an  exceed- 
ingly tired  man.  But  the  change  in  Roosevelt's  addresses  and  the  radio- 
consciousness  of  all  of  them  are  so  marked  as  to  encourage  all  possible  con- 
sideration of  the  microphone  in  American  politics.  The  role  of  the  radio  in 
increasing  executive  power  has  long  been  recognized  and  studied.  Its  role 
in  lowering  the  level  of  political  discussion  may  be  equally  important. 

Princeton  University  Eric  F.  Goldman 


Discovery  of  Europe.  The  Story  of  American  Experience  in  the  Old  World. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  G)mments  by  Philip  Rahv.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1947.  xix,  744  p.  $5.00.) 

When  a  perceptive  and  informed  critic  like  the  editor  of  the  Partisan 
Review  assumes  the  role  of  literary  historian,  one  may  expect  certain  pro- 
nounced strengths  and  weaknesses  if  the  result  is  judged  by  the  standards 
of  historical  scholarship.  In  treatment  of  the  present  and  recent  past  such 
a  criric  is  on  sure  ground;  he  provides  the  insight  and  understanding  that 
much  objective  scholarship  lacks.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  generalizations 
about  the  past  are  often  secondhand  and  partial  truths  which  justify 
rather  than  explain  his  assumptions. 

Mr.  Rahv  has  gathered  into  a  single  volume  well-chosen  selections  of 
both  the  expository  and  narrative  sorts  from  most  of  the  best  American 
criticism  of  Europe,  from  Franklin  and  Cooper  to  William  E.  Dodd  and 
Henry  Miller.  For  each  selection  he  has  provided  a  few  paragraphs  of  intro- 
ductory comment,  giving  the  essential  contexts  and  stressing  dominant 
themes  in  the  intellectual  evolution  of  a  people.  The  result  is  far  more  than 
an  anthology;  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  thought.  One  of  its  main 
strengths  is  that  it  brings  together  the  academic  investigation  of  the 
American  past  and  the  critical  awareness  of  the  American  present  which, 
unul  recently,  have  been  too  sharply  divided  by  the  artificial  wall  between 
the  cloister  and  the  press. 

Americans,  it  seems,  have  followed  the  normal  stages  in  an  abnormally 
protracted  weaning  process.  From  Franklin  to  Mark  Twain,  American  com- 
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mcntat7  on  Europe  is  focused  on  England  and  i 
whether  expressing  reverence  /or  the  "mother' 
strings.  With  Henry  James  and  Henry  Adams,  tl 
at  large,  the  attitude  of  reverence  becomes  crid 
cent  defiance  begins  to  disappear.  From  Rando 
one  of  a  comparison  of  two  mature  civilizatit 
Amencan  voices  between  the  conservatives  lik 
who  shape  American  foreign  policy  and  the  dis 
Passes,  Cowley,  and  Miller  who  shape  America 

In  his  selections  from  and  comments  on  the 
(since  1915),  Mr.  Rahv  unravels  the  tangled  ■■ 
contemporaries  and  follows  quite  clearly  the  st 
pathy  which  led  to  Amencan  love  of  France,  hi 
about  England.  He  makes  us  understand  the  fu 
quent  event  of  William  James'  remark  that  " 
meaning  of  the  word  corruption  as  compared  wj 
prediction  that  England  "must  one  day  be  cor 
to  be  strong  only  in  her  children."  But  the  comp 
a  Gxjper,  or  an  Irving,  Mr.  Rahv  understands  o 
misleading  terms;  and  his  "discovery"  of  "forgo 
the  progress  of  his  own  elementary  education  ii 
than  to  the  present  state  of  informed  scholarshi 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


History  of  The  Pennsylvania  Stale  College.  By  W> 
(Published  by  The  Pennsylvania  State  ( 
Illustrations,  map,  biblic^aphy.  ^3.50.) 

The  rise  and  growth  of  our  higher  schools  < 
nomenal  expansion  in  the  present  century  are 
and  interest  as  a  part  of  the  national  epic.  In  tl 
rama  there  arc  many  parts,  each  one  in  itself  sig 
is  viewed  in  its  appropriate  social  and  educatioi 

Professor  Dunaway  has  taken  The  Pennsyl 
which  he  has  long  been  associated,  and  has  w 
growth,  and  recent  status  with  a  fair  degree  of  c 
able  fashion.  The  account  ends  with  a  descript 
While  the  history  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
was  officially  authorized  and  semiofficially  a.pp 
author  telb  that  he  was  "allowed  the  utmost  fn 
(P-  vii). 

Originating  in  The  Farmers'  High  School  of 
name  of  the  institution  was  changed  in  1861  to ' 
Pennsylvania,  and  finally  in  1874  to  The  Penn 
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Struggle  for  patronage  in  its  early  decades,  to  which  the  author  gives  much 
space,  suggests  the  probability  that  its  survival  was  due  not  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  state  or  the  public  but  to  the  encouragement  of  education  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  by  the  federal  government,  beginning 
with  the  passage  of  the  First  Morrill  Act  of  1 862.  The  state's  hesitant  recog- 
nition (1867)  of  the  College,  under  this  act,  as  the  land-grant  college  of 
Pennsylvania  guaranteed  its  survival. 

As  the  land-grant  institution  of  the  state,  the  College  fell  heir  to  land 
scrip  representing  780,000  acres  of  the  public  lands,  and  has  been  the  sole 
beneficiary  in  the  state  of  federal  and  state  appropriations  under  many  of 
the  supplements  of  the  original  Morrill  Act  passed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Under  the  more  recent  Smith-Lever  Act  (1914)  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  (19 1 7)  the  resources  of  the  College  have  been  greatiy  increased 
and  its  activities  enlarged.  The  amount  of  abundant  public  wealth  be- 
stowed thus  far  upon  our  educational  institutions  has  made  our  educational 
system  the  despair  of  the  nation.  A  time  may  come  when  federal  aid  will 
result  in  federal  control  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  because  acts  have  often 
led  to  ends  which  were  not  foreseen  or  intended. 

Professor  Dunaway  has  presented  his  material  both  chronologically  and 
topically.  In  the  first  half  of  his  book  he  treats  the  growth  of  the  College  as 
a  whole;  in  the  second  half,  the  growth  and  present  status  of  the  several 
schoob  and  their  services.  The  work  closes  with  a  discussion  of  college  life 
and  customs,  athletics,  and  the  relation  of  the  College  to  the  state. 

At  a  time  when  the  economic  and  sociological  interpretations  of  history 
are  in  the  spotlight,  it  is  interesting  to  find  one  who  clings  so  closely  to  the 
older  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  the  building  of  institu- 
tions. The  author  gives  much  prominence  to  the  leadership  of  certain 
trustees,  presidents,  and  professors  as,  apparentiy,  the  most  significant 
single  factor  in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  State  College.  One  might  well 
wish  that  the  author  had  seen  the  growth,  as  he  does  the  origin,  of  the  Col- 
lege in  the  light  of  an  ever-expanding  national  civilization  and  of  an  ever- 
changing  educational  outlook  which  accompanied  that  expansion.  The 
systematic  reconstruction  of  the  changing  social  and  ideological  setting  of 
such  an  institution  is  a  large  undertaking,  and  Professor  Dunaway  had, 
no  doubt,  a  good  reason  for  omitting  it. 

The  story  of  the  fate  of  the  liberal  arts  in  this  job-centered  and  service- 
centered  atmosphere  is  one  of  large  significance.  Long  the  victims  of  a 
loaves-and-fishes  philosophy,  and  still  deemed,  apparentiy  by  many,  the 
handmaidens  of  the  practical  arts,  they  acquired  at  State  College  only  in 
recent  years  some  of  their  traditional  dignity  and  independence.  There  must 
have  been  revealing  pronouncements  by  presidents  and  professors  on  their 
place  in  education,  but  the  author  does  not  cite  them. 

Perhaps  the  chapter  which  is  of  most  general  interest  is  that  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  state  to  the  College.  The  fact  that  the  author  felt  called  upon  to 
defend  the  claim  that  the  College  is  a  state  institution— as  he  does  indeed 
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with  cogent  argument— seems  rather  to  confirm  a  popular  doubt  about  its 
legal  status  than  to  settle  the  issue.  Some  will  read  the  chapter  and  remain 
unconvinced,  because  facts  are  more  cogent  than  arguments.  And  the  im- 
portant  fact  here  is  that  the  G)llege  is  (if  it  is  at  all)  a  public,  state  college 
de  facto  rather  than  de  jure. 

The  work  is  without  documentation.  The  sources  are,  however,  listed  in 
a  brief  bibliographical  appendix.  The  author  seems  to  have  restricted  his 
study  almost  entirely  to  the  original  records  of  the  Q>llege  itself.  A  com- 
plete history  would  call  for  a  wider  investigation.  The  author,  and  the 
advisory  committee  who  must  have  helped  with  the  plan,  fixed  the  limits 
of  the  study.  Within  those  limits,  Professor  Dunaway  has  written  an  inter- 
esting and  significant  history  and  description  of  the  College.  The  book  has 
many  illustrations  and  a  fairly  good  index.  There  are  some  typographical 
errors  in  the  text,  but  this  is  a  minor  matter.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Dunaway  for  a  readable,  informative,  and  generally  excellent  history 
of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  soon  to  celebrate  its  first  centenary. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  James  Mulhern 


The  Ohio  Company  Papers y  17^^-1817^  being  primarily  Papers  of  the  '^Sufer- 
ing  Traders**  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Kenneth  P.  Bailey.  (Arcate,  Cali- 
fornia: Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Library,  1947.  xii,  550  p. 
Index.) 

This  material,  transcribed  from  the  Etting  Collection  in  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  includes  petitions,  accounts,  and  papers  of  the 
"Suffering  Traders";  Vandalia  papers;  Indiana  Company  papers;  William 
Trent  papers;  accounts  and  papers  of  George  Crc^han;  and  Gratz  papers. 
The  records  have  not  been  used  in  strict  chronological  order,  but  have  been 
grouped  according  to  specific  subjects. 


The  Lincolns  in  Virginia.  By  John  W.  Wayland.  (Harrisonburg,  Virginia: 
privately  printed,  1947.  300  p.  Illustrations,  complete  index.  J6.50.) 

Mr.  Wayland  has  collected  over  700  entries  in  Lincoln  chronology  from 
1716-1946.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  "Virginia  John,"  great-grandfather 
of  President  Lincoln.  Another  chapter  gives  information  on  the  Hanks 
family. 
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Introduction 


B haddock's  defeat  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1755  had 
guaranteed  for  the  time  being  French  control  of  the  Ohio 
country.  Three  years  passed  before  the  British  aimed  another 
blow  at  the  enemy  stronghold.  Fort  Duquesne.  When  an  expedition 
was  at  last  being  prepared  to  lever  out  the  foe  from  the  wilderness 
beyond  the  English  settlements,  it  was  realized  that  to  insure  its 
success  the  Indians  must  be  alienated  from  their  ^^fathers/'  the 
French.  Brigadier  General  John  Forbes,  leader  of  the  troops,  was 
determined  to  achieve  this  essential  shift  in  Indian  alliance. 

Yet  the  calling  of  the  peace  conference  with  the  Indians  in  1758  at 
Easton  can  by  no  means  be  wholly  ascribed  to  Forbes,  as  other 
powerful  individuals  and  influences  were  working  for  it.  A  curious 
role  was  played  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  Superintendent  for  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  Northern  District,  who  was  not  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  the  treaty  and  ultimately  disappointed  military  and  polirical 
leaders  by  not  appearing  in  person.  To  represent  himself  he  sent  his 
deputy,  George  Croghan.* 

During  the  twenty-five-year  period  preceding  the  Revolutionary 
War,  no  man  was  more  conspicuous  in  his  dealings  with  the  western 
Indians  than  Croghan,  an  Irish  immigrant  of  1741,  who  had  em- 
barked  on  a  career  which  kept  him  in  constant  touch  with  them. 

1  Paul  A.  W.  Wallace,  Conrad  Weiser  (Philadelphia,  1945),  521-522.  See  chapters  59, 60,  and 
61  for  a  description  of  the  Easton  Treaty. 
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Recognition  of  his  vast  knowledge  and  ability  to  deal  with  die 
primitive  people  and  the  many  services  he  had  rendered  in  di 
connection  led  to  his  appointment,  in  1756,  as  Deputy  Superintende 
for  Indian  Affairs  under  Johnson.  For  the  following  sixteen  yes 
during  which  he  served  in  that  capacity  his  name  cannot  be  sepanit 
firom  the  story  of  frontier  diplomacy.* 

The  difficulties  generally  encountered  in  Pennsylvania  Indi: 
treaties  were  exaggerated  during  those  three  October  weeks  of  lyj 
Indeed  the  personalities  of  the  principals  gained  something  of  ca; 
cature  during  that  hectic  time.  Teedyuscung,  the  nim-drinkii 
Delaware  chief,  was  more  arrogant  and  insulting  than  ever;  ti 
ubiquitous  Quaker,  Israel  Pemberton,  was  more  exasperating  thi 
usual;  Governor  William  Denny's  neurotic  impulses  were  uncoi 
monly  trying;  while  the  haughty  Iroquois  in  their  inimitable  mann 
continued  to  furnish  their  customary  diplomatic  counterweight 

Behind  the  scenes  working  diligently  and  understandingly  f 
the  success  of  the  conference  were  those  two  expert  manipulators  21 
managers  of  Indian  affairs,  Conrad  Weiser  and  Richard  Peter 
Their  term  of  service  in  this  connection  was  nearing  its  end.  Bi 
Croghan,  the  third  principal  conciliator,  had  many  years  more  < 
useful  service  to  perform  at  Indian  conferences  and  treaties.  Tl 
work  of  these  men  at  Easton  was  notable.' 

The  Indians,  including  the  Iroquois,  Delaware  and  Shawnc 
tribes,  pledged  their  friendship  to  the  English,  agreed  to  return  th 
white  captives  and  to  use  their  influence  on  the  Ohio  Indians  to  d 
likewise.  In  turn,  certain  western  lands  purchased  frx>m  them  by  th 
Penns  in  1754  were  deeded  back  by  the  proprietarial  agents.  Th 
effect  of  this  treaty  upon  the  French  interests  on  the  Ohio  was  pre 
found.  Although  hostile  Indians  were  to  haunt  the  frx^ntiers  for  man 
months  to  come,  their  strength  as  an  effectual  French  ally  had  bee] 
neutralized. 

Croghan  attended  the  final  meeting  of  the  conference  on  Octobe 
twenty-sixth  which  was  ".  .  .  concluded  with  great  Joy  and  mutua 

3  Albert  T.  Volwiler,  Gforge  Crogkan  and  the  Westward  MooemerU  1741-1782  (Qerdaod 
1926). 

3  The  minutes  of  this  treaty  were  printed  by  Franklin  and  Hall  in  1758.  See  Julian  P.  Boyd 
Indian  Treaties  Printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  17J&-1762  (The  Historical  Society  of  PcnnsH 
vania,  1938). 
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Satisfaction."^  Though  his  presence  had  annoyed  the  Quakers,  it 
nevertheless  pleased  those  in  actual  authority.  Denny  conunended 
him  to  Thomas  Penn  who  in  cautious  vein  suggested  to  Richard 
Peters  that  the  proprietarial  thanks  be  extended  to  the  deputy 
agent.* 

As  early  as  August,  Croghan  had  promised  Forbes  that  he  would 
join  his  expedition  with  a  party  of  Indians  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
coming  treaty.^  Forbes  respected  Croghan's  judgment  and  was  im- 
patient to  have  him  come  up,  writing  to  Peters  from  Bedford  on 
October  sixteenth,  "I  should  think  he  can  dispense  without  seeing 
the  end  of  your  Congress."^ 

But  Croghan's  actual  movements  seem  rather  slow.  By  the 
twelfth  of  November  he  was  no  farther  along  than  Bedford,^  al- 
though Indians  from  Easton  had  been  with  Forbes  at  his  "Camp  at 
Loyalhannon"  at  least  three  days  earlier.*  However,  on  the  seven- 
teenth, Washington,  encamped  near  Bushy  Run,  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  Croghan  and  his  Indians  were  near  at  h^d.^®  Several  days 
later  these  Indians  were  ordered  forward  to  join  Washington  and  it 
is  probable  that  Croghan  accompanied  them  since  Forbes  was  left 
without  an  adequate  interpreter." 

Apparently  Croghan  marched  in  with  the  army  on  November 
twenty-fifth  when  the  blackened  site  of  Fort  Duquesne  was  occupied. 
The  desertion  of  their  Indian  allies  resulting  from  the  Easton  Treaty 
and  other  contributing  factors  had  been  too  much  for  the  French; 
they  were  no  longer  strong  enough  to  battle  the  English  at  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio. 

Accompanied  by  Andrew  Henry  Montour,  who  had  been  serving 
as  interpreter,  Croghan  left  two  days  later  on  a  mission  to  call  the 
Indians  to  a  conference  with  Forbes.  At  Saucon,  an  Indian  village, 

*  Boyd,  243. 

ft  Thomas  Penn  to  Richard  Peters,  Jan.  13,  1756.  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

0  A\hed  Procter  James,  fFritings  of  General  John  Forhes  (Menasha,  1938),  200. 

7/«i.,235. 

S  Receipted  bill,  George  Gibson  to  Capt.  George  Croghan,  paid  June  19, 1759.  Cadwalader 
CoUectioa. 

9  James,  251. 

10  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  7Ar  fFritings  of  George  fFashinpon  (Washington,  1931),  II,  305. 

u  James,  259,  262.  While  it  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  Croghan  was  serving  in  this 
capacity  he  was  accompanied  by  a  qualified  interpreter. 
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he  met  Frederick  Post,  who  was  spreading  the  news  of  the  Eastoi 
Treaty,  and  together  they  held  conferences  lasting  several  days.*^ 

On  December  second  a  group  of  Indians  accompanied  the  Crogha] 
and  Post  parties  on  their  return  to  Fort  Pitt  which  they  did  no 
reach  until  the  fourth,  thereby  missing  Forbes  who  had  departed  oi 
the  previous  day.  Reluctance  of  the  Indians  to  countenance  En^ 
troops  on  the  westward  side  of  the  mountains  led  to  an  angry  seen 
between  Post,  who  desired  that  their  views  be  so  represented  ti 
Forbes,  and  Croghan  who,  in  concert  with  the  military  leaden 
Colonels  Bouquet  and  Armstrong,  had  endeavored  to  persuad 
them  to  accept  that  situation.  At  all  events  Colonel  Mercer  re 
mained  at  Fort  Pitt  with  a  small  garrison.^' 

Evidence  indicates  that  Post,  Croghan,  and  Montour  left  Fort  Ktt 
on  the  sixth  to  report  to  Forbes  at  Fort  Ligonier.  The  former  write 
that  he  arrived  at  that  outpost  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  and 
Croghan  is  known  to  have  bought  a  canteen  there  on  the  ninth. 
But  while  Post  remained  with  the  General,  Croghan  continued  on  tc 
Bedford  where  he  spent  the  last  two  weeks  of  1758. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  upon  arrival  at  this  fort  was  tc 
purchase  flannel  and  thread,  presumably  for  the  repair  of  his  clothing. 
The  very  next  purchase  was  nineteen  bottles  of  wine  to  celebrate  hu 
safe  return  from  the  wilderness.  Frequent  additional  entries  on  dib 
bill  indicate  that  the  nineteen  bottles  did  not  last  long.  But  then  il 
was  the  Christmas  season  and  all  the  liquor  that  was  carried  ovei 
the  mountains  was  not  intended  for  the  Indians." 

Meanwhile  the  interrupted  flow  of  goods  to  secure  the  Indian  fui 
trade   and   friendly   interest   was   rapidly  resumed-    Both  James 

12  Sec  Croghan's  journal  for  Nov.  27,  i75^Dec  2,  1758,  incorrectly  titled  "Journal  d 
Frederick  Post  From  Pittsburgh,  1758,"  Pennsyhanim  Archives  (Philadelphia,  1852-  ),  Ftm 
Series f  III  (1853),  560-565.  With  reference  to  Croghan's  ability  to  make  contact  with  the 
Indians  and  to  bring  them  to  a  meeting  with  Forbes,  a  contemporary  wrote,  ". . .  this  I  am 
pretty  sure  of  that  if  he  could  not  bring  them  in,  no  man  on  the  Continent  could  do  it.  I  doot 
except  Sir  William  Johnson  himself  you  See."  Edward  Shippen  to  William  Allen,  Dec  18, 175& 
Shippen  Papers,  III,  H.  S.  P. 

13  See  Post's  "Jou^al"  for  Oct.  25,  1758-Jan.  10,  1759,  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  E^ 
Western  Journals  1748-1846  (Cleveland,  I904)>  234-291.  Also  see  minutes  of  conference  of 
December  4, 1758,  in  Penna,  Archives^  First  Series^  III,  571-573.  The  report  of  the  Delaware 
Chief  Custaloga  on  these  episodes  may  be  found  in  fFiUemess  Ckronicks  of  Nonkmeskrn 
Pennsyhfania  (Harrisburg,  1941),  134-138. 

14  See  note  8. 
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Kenny,  the  Quaker  agent,  and  Robert  Tuckness,  representing  the 
Indian  Commissioners  of  the  Province,  were  heading  convoys  to  the 
west.  Tuckness'  route  which  ran  through  Carlisle  to  Fort  Loudon 
brought  him  past  Forbes'  returning  army.  From  Carlisle  on  the 
eighth  the  General  commented  on  Tuckness'  £800  cargo  of  Indian 
goods,  and  hoped  that  some  of  it  might  be  destined  as  presents  for 
the  chiefs.^' 

Our  attention  is  now  directed  to  Philadelphia  where  General 
Forbes  arrived  on  January  17,  1759,  having  in  his  dying  condition 
accomplished  an  unbelievable  round  trip  to  Fort  Pitt  in  a  litter.  Ten 
days  later  an  embassy  of  Ohio  Indians  arrived  to  wait  upon  him.^* 
Whether  or  not  Croghan  and  Montour  came  in  with  Forbes  is  not 
known  by  this  writer.  But  at  all  events  they  were  in  town  on  the 
second  of  February,  for  on  that  day  they  met  with  the  Governor." 

Croghan's  purpose  in  seeing  Denny  was  to  assist  the  Indian 
embassy  which  had  come  to  town  in  response  to  messages  sent  them 
following  the  Easton  Treaty.  Forbes  was  too  ill  to  see  them.  Prob- 
ably Croghan  had  already  bothered  him  on  their  account  since  the 
General  wrote  querulously  to  Amherst  that  he  did  not  know  why  he 
should  be  honored  with  one  of  Sir  William  Johnson's  people  in 
Philadelphia  when  during  the  past  summer  with  nine  hundred 
Indians  on  his  hands  he  could  not  get  Sir  William  to  send  a  single 
person  to  look  after  them.^^ 

On  February  eighth  and  ninth  a  conference  with  the  Indians 
was  held  at  Forbes'  request.  Peters  presided  over  it  with  Croghan 
and  Montour  in  attendance.  The  Indians  expressed  themselves  as 
aumous  to  know  what  had  been  agreed  on  at  Easton  and  what 
measures  the  English  general  intended  to  take  in  the  spring.  They 
had  to  have  answers  soon  since  the  French  were  urging  them  to  their 
side. 

The  following  week,  on  behalf  of  Forbes,  Denny  delivered  a  reply  in 
which  he  confirmed  the  Easton  Treaty  and  averred  that  the  English 
did  not  intend  to  settle  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  only  to  establish 

16  *'Joiinial  of  Junes  Kenny,"  Thi  Pennsyhansm  MsgMxine  of  History  and  Biogrmphyy 
XXXVII  (1913),  400;  Junes,  277. 

10  Junes,  287. 

17  CohnUl  Ricords  (Harrisburg,  1851-1853),  VIII  (1851),  264. 
IS  Junes,  289. 
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trading  posts.  These  answers  were  momentarily  satisfactory  to  tl 
Indians  who  grumbled  that  they  had  not  been  supplied  with  enou{ 
liquor,  "not  one  Person  having  ordered  them  a  tub  of  Punch  all  d 
Time  that  they  had  been  in  town/*  This  despite  the  fact  that  th< 
had  been  too  drunk  to  attend  one  of  the  conferences. 

A  few  days  later,  upon  reflection,  they  grew  dissatisfied  with  tl 
answers  as  too  general,  aflirming  that  they  wanted  to  know  ma 
exactly  what  the  army  was  going  to  do  and  what  was  expected  < 
them.  They  delayed  their  intended  departure  to  await  Amherst 
anticipated  visit  to  Philadelphia.  Meanwhile,  on  the  eleventh  c 
March,  Forbes  died  and  a  few  days  later  General  Stanwix  wai 
appointed  to  his  command.  Croghan  had  to  inform  Denny  on  tb 
twenty-eighth  of  March  that  the  Indians  were  getting  very  uneas 
and  desired  an  audience  with  the  new  general.^* 

Despite  his  attentions  to  the  deputies  from  the  Ohio,  Croghan  mus 
have  found  these  several  months  in  Philadelphia  a  real  vacadoi 
Anticipating  a  long  residence  at  Fort  Pitt  he  went  on  a  buying  sprc 
about  town.  He  purchased  quantities  of  clothes  including  boot 
pumps  and  shoes,  twenty-seven  pairs  of  stocldngs,  a  pair  of  silk  knc 
garters,  puff  breeches,  shirts  (some  of  them  rufiled),  scarlet  clod 
green  plush,  white  taffetas,  velvets,  satins,  gold,  silver,  and  Frcnc 
lace,  silver  buttons,  two  wigs  and  six  hats.  His  wardrobe  after  th 
campaigns  of  1758  must  have  been  in  a  sorry  state,  but  now  he  coul 
look  the  important  part  he  was  to  play  on  the  frontier.  Anything  nc 
intended  for  his  own  or  family  use  would  not  be  amiss  in  the  India 
trade.*® 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  prior  events  we  take  pleasure  in  preseni 
ing  the  journal  of  George  Croghan  covering  his  activities  and  thos 
of  his  agents  from  April,  1759,  through  April,  1763.  The  greater  par 
of  the  journal,  to  March  16,  1762,  is  neatly  written  in  the  hand  0 
William  Trent,  for  many  years  a  close  associate  of  Croghan's.  Thi 
fact  that  Trent's  writing  was  recognized  led  to  its  incorrect  identifia 
tion  in  the  Quide  To  The  Manuscript  CollectionSy  published  by  thi: 
Society  in  1940,  as  the  "Journal  of  Captain  William  Trent."  It  u 
probable  that  this  section,  containing  many  additions  by  Croghan. 

10  For  details  concerning  the  Indian  embassy  see  Coiomai  Records^  VIII,  264-171,  joi. 
90  Receipted  biUs  in  the  Cadwalader  ColL 
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was  prepared  to  be  forwarded  to  Sir  William  Johnson."  From  March 
i6,  1762,  until  the  final  entry  the  writing  is  in  Croghan's  difficult 
scrawl  and  phonetic  spelling,  with  the  exception  of  several  pages  in 
Alexander  McKee's  hand. 

From  time  to  time  Croghan  forwarded  to  his  superiors  minor 
journals  covering  relatively  brief  extents  of  rime.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  of  these  exist  today  for  the  period  of  this  account.  Two  such 
which  did  survive  have  been  published.  The  first  of  these  covers  the 
period  of  July  7  to  July  25,  1760,  and  the  second  that  of  October  21, 
1760,  to  January  7,  1761.  These  published  sections  represent  only 
twelve  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  manuscript  pages  of  our 
journal.  They  were  originally  printed  by  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  in  1871."  In  1904  Thwaites  republished  the  second,  or 
longer  one."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  many  differences 
between  this  published  version  and  our  manuscript. 

The  four  years  Croghan  spent  at  Pittsburgh  are  bracketed  by  the 
Easton  Conference  of  1758,  the  result  of  a  successful  Indian  policy^and 
the  Pontiac  uprising,  the  grim  token  of  an  unsuccessful  one.  In  this 
account  one  can  trace  the  development  of  British  Indian  policy  in 
terms  of  money — that  lowest  common  denominator  in  human 
affairs.  At  the  start  of  the  journal,  when  English  domination  over  the 
French  was  yet  a  dream,  vast  sums  were  spent  in  the  Indian  interest. 
However,  when  Canada  was  secured,  the  flow  of  Indian  presents  was 
progressively  curtailed  as  were  all  other  expenses  in  the  Indian 
department.  As  a  direct  result,  Croghan's  personal  influence  over  the 
natives  dwindled.  Among  the  entries  for  the  final  months  one  reads 
of  a  war  belt  being  carried  from  tribe  to  tribe.  April,  1763,  the  final 
month  of  this  journal,  was  the  last  month  of  peace  that  the  frontiers 
were  to  enjoy  for  long  to  come.  Pontiac's  plans  were  formulated  and 
he  was  ready  for  the  kill. 

The  scope  of  this  introduction  has  not  been  intended  to  include 
a  biographical  sketch  of  George  Croghan.  Yet  to  tell  how  his  journal 

n  Letter  of  Croghan  to  Johnaon,  March  31, 1762,  Fort  Pitt,  ".  .  .  and  shall  as  soon  as 
poaable  gett  Copy  Made  out  of  all  ye  transactions  of  Indian  affairs  from  my  first  a  Rivel  hear 
in  June  1759  with  the  Several  Conferences  att  Large  for  yr.  PemisiaL"  James  Sullivan,  Thi 
Fmptrs  of  Sir  fFiUiam  Johnson  (Albany,  1921),  III,  661. 

S3  CoUictions  of  the  Massachusetts  Hisiorical  Society  (Boston,  1806),  Fourth  Series^  IX 
(1871). 

S3  Thwaitesy  101-125. 
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reached  our  hands  we  must  detail  a  few  more  facts  about  him.  The 
last  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Passayunk,  near  Philadelphia. 
In  straitened  circumstances  and  under  attack  for  money  by  long- 
time  creditors,  he  yet  tried  to  hold  on  to  his  vast  land  interests. 
Death  came  to  him  on  August  31,  1782.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
St.  Peter's  Church  in  Philadelphia  where  his  funeral  services  were 
held  and  where  he  was  buried.  Although  we  have  an  account  of  an 
examination  of  his  tombstone  in  1 808*^  no  legible  marker  has  indi- 
cated his  grave  for  many  generations. 

Shortly  after  his  death  a  trunk  containing  all  his  papers  and 
accounts  came  into  the  possession  of  Barnard  and  Michael  Gratz, 
two  of  his  executors.  On  October  22,  1804,  Simon  Gratz  delivered 
them  in  a  wooden  chest  to  Thomas  Cadwalader,  representative  for 
the  Croghan  heirs.^^  In  1935  Thomas  Cadwalader's  great-grandson, 
the  late  John  Cadwalader,  presented  the  journal  to  The  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  entire  collection  of  the  Cad- 
walader  papers  came  to  this  Society  several  years  later,  it  was  found 
that  several  thousand  other  Croghan  manuscripts  were  included  m 
it.  Such  of  these  original  papers  as  are  pertinent  have  been  used  in 
footnote  form  to  supplement  the  journal. 

3^  Testimony  of  Junes  Vaux,  Cadwalader  Coll.,  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Legal,  Ptcfost 
folder. 

36  Ohio  G>mpan7  II,  H.S.P.;  Etting  Papers,  Miscellaneous  Subjects  Box,  ILS.P. 
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Qeorge  QroghatCs  Journal 
^pril  3y  1759  to  <iApril  \36\y  1763 

PHILADELPHIA  April  the  3**  1759  I  received  orders  from 
Brigadier  General  John  Stanwix^  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  go 
to  Ohio,  there  to  transact  business  with  the  Western  Indians  as 
Sir  ^^^iam  Johnsons  Deputy  and  promote  the  good  of  His  Majestys 
Indian  Interest. 

9***  [April,  1759]        General  Amherst*  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 

The  lo***  [April,  1759]  He  had  two  Meetings  with  the  Indians 
]>eputys  from  ohio  then  in  Town  and  made  answers  to  the  Messages 
brought  by  the  Ohio  Deputys  to  their  Satisfaction.' 

The  12^  [April,  1759]  The  Ohio  Deputys  set  of  for  their  own 
Country  in  Company  with  Captain  Ward*  after  being  Gentely 
Cloathed  and  well  satisfyed  with  the  reception  they  had  met  with.^ 

The  13^  [April,  1759]        General  Amherst  set  out  for  new  York. 

The  20***  [April,  1759]  The  Bill  passed  for  raising  a  sum  of 
Money  to  pay  the  Troops  already  in  the  Pay  of  the  Province  and  to 

1  Brig.  Geo.  John  Stanwix  took  command  of  the  Southern  District  in  1756.  When  relieved 
b]r  Forbes  in  1758  he  went  to  the  Oneida  canying  place  where  he  built  a  fort  which  bore  his 
■June.  After  Forbes'  death  he  was  reappointed  to  the  southern  command  and  held  that  post 
until  sooceeded  by  Gen.  Robert  Monckton,  May  4,  1760. 

S  Jeflfrey  Amherst,  conrniander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America. 

<  This  conference  was  also  attended  by  Governors  Denny,  Bernard  and  Delancey  and  by 
Gen.  Stanwix.  James  Sullivan,  The  Papers  of  Sir  IViUiam  Johnson  (Albany,  1921),  III,  205. 

^  Edwafd  Ward,  Croghan's  half-brother,  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1754  the  uncom- 
pleted works  on  the  site  that  was  to  become  Fort  Duquesne.  His  superior  officer,  Capt.  William 
Trent,  brother-in-law  to  Croghan,  was  absent  from  the  scene  at  the  time  and  both  officers  were 
later  severely  censured  for  the  loss.  At  the  time  of  this  entry.  Ward  was  serving  as  one  of 
Croghan's  assistants. 

ft  In  the  Cadwalader  G>llection  is  a  bill  signed  by  Capt.  Edward  Ward  in  Philadelphia, 
April  12, 1759,  which  reads,  "Received  from  George  Croghan  ten  pounds  for  the  Supert  of  four 
ladum  Depetys  from  ohio  going  Back  with  me  which  I  Premis  to  Deliver  vouchers  and  a 
.Gomit  for."  Ward  had  conducted  these  Indians  to  Philadelphia  from  Pittsburgh  in  January. 
:Tki  Papers  of  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  (Harrisburg,  1941),  Series  21644  Fart  I,  9;  hereafter 
icfaied  to  as  Bouquet  Papers. 

3^3 
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defray  the  Expence  of  raising  and  paying  a  fresh  Body  of  Troops  to 
Compleat  their  Quota  demanded  of  thb  Province  for  die  en^mig 
Campaigner* 

The  23**  [April,  I759l  I  rccdved  orders  from  General  Stanwix 
to  purchase  a  quantity  of  Goods  on  account  of  the  Crown  for  Pres- 
ents, to  be  given  to  the  Ohio  Indians.^ 

The  26^  [April,  1759]  I  received  Instructions  from  Gencnd 
Stanwix  to  repidr  to  Ohio,  with  the  Kings  Presents  for  die  Indians. 

The  27^  [April,  1759I  I  set  of  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  Ohio, 
on  my  way  to  Lancaster  I  met  an  Express  from  Legoneir,*  giving  an 
account  that  the  French  and  Indians  had  attacked  several  Partys  of 
our  People  coming  down;  and  had  Killed  above  thirty,  since  die 
Twentieth  of  March. 

The  6^  of  May  [1759]  arrived  at  Carlisle  and  imfdoyed  people 
to  purchase  forty  Horses  to  carry  the  Goods  to  Ohio.* 

The  12***  [May,  I759l**  I  set  of  with  the  Goods  and  arrived  at 
Bedford  the  18***"  where  I  met  Coh*  Stephen"  of  die  Vir^a  Rcp- 
ment  I  applyed  to  him  for  an  Escort.  (I  could  get  none  from  Caili^ 
the  several  Posts  on  the  Line  bdng  so  weak  that  they  were  not  aUe 
to  mount  sufficient  Guards  for  the  Defence  of  the  Garrisons)  CoL 
Stephin  informed  me  that  out  of  three  hundred  Men,  he  brougjit 


A  Governor  Denny  in  pasang  diis  bill  under  pttMurt  from  Amherst  was  fecced  to  wiife  Hn 
proprietary  intmctiont. 

7  A  part  of  dus  purchase  is  ondoabtedly  represented  by  s  bill  of  Joseph  Wood's  to  Craghia, 
dated  April  24, 1759,  for  ninety-eight  yards  of  silver  lace  and  **!  Doz  &  3  batons.**  John  Rdfe 
billed  Croghan  on  April  25,  1759,  for  £42:2  of  lace,  scaiiet  and  yellow  bincfing,  twebe  doKS 
knives  and  a  trunk.  Cadwalader  ColL 

8  Fort  Ligooier  on  the  Loyalhanna  was  situated  about  midway  on  the  100-mile  stretch  ci 
road  connecting  Bedford  and  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  esttbfishcd  in  1758. 

9  A  bill  of  Tobias  Haidwicke's,  dated  as  paid  Mmj  10, 1759,  refers  to  Craghan's  "Heamag 
Party,  To  Meat  By  Your  Negro,  To  Keeping  of  yr.  Bay  Horse,"  etc  Cadwalader  ColL 

10  On  this  date  Croghan  paid  two  bills,  each  referring  to  crpenses  for  a  party  of  Ittfians  kt 
nine  days  and  one,  in  addition,  indocfing  similar  crpenses  for  pack  horses  and  drivers.  IHd. 

u  On  the  12th,  Croghan's  pack  train  stopped  at  John  Miller's,  incurring  ezpenaesof  £3*4^) 
and  the  following  night  it  stayed  at  Samuel  Rippey's  at  a  cost  of  £4:5:6.  BiUs  in  the  Cad- 
walader ColL  At  3  P.M.  on  the  16th,  Croghan,  McKee,  and  Trent  widi  twenty-ei^t  hone 
loads  of  Indian  goods  passed  Fort  Littleton.  *7letum  of  Transactions  and  Occurrences  at  Fort 
Lydeton.'*  Shippen  Papers,  IV,  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Adam  Stephen,  c.  1730-1791,  rose  in  the  Revolution  to  the  rank  of  major  general  io  the 
Continental  Army,  but  was  held  responsible  for  a  blunder  at  the  battle  of  Gcrmantovo  and 
was  dismissed  from  the  service.  He  arrived  at  Bedford  Maj  2,  1759,  after  a  march  £rooi 
Winchester.  Bouqma  Pspers,  21644  Put  I,  laa 
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with  him  from  Virginia  he  had  not  above  Twenty  in  Camp,  haiang 
been  Obliged  to  send  two  Escorts  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  & 
Twenty  Men  each,  with  Provisions  for  Fort  Legoneir  And  Pittsburg, 
which  were  then  in  a  Sdrving  Condition,  and  as  the  Roads  were  in- 
fested with  the  Enemy  he  thought  it  would  be  but  prudent  of  me  to 
wait  the  return  of  these  Partys;  and  not  reisk  the  Kings  Goods  with- 
out a  strong  Escort. 

The  24***  [May,  1759]  An  Escpress  arrived  from  Legoneir  giv- 
ing an  account  that  Captain  Bullet"  with  one  hundred  and  ten  Men 
Escorting  twelve  Waggons  loaded  with  Provisions  were  attacked  by 
a  Party  of  the  Enemy  three  Miles  this  side  of  Legoneir  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  six  Men  Killed  and  taken,  and  several  Wound- 
ed, &  five  Waggons  burnt  the  Garrison  sent  out  a  Party  to  their 
assistance  which  saved  the  other  seven  Waggons  and  their  Loads, 
but  the  Enemy  carried  of  all  the  Horses.^^ 

The  26^  [May,  1759]  an  Express  arrived  giving  an  account 
that  Capt.  Morgan^*  who  had  been  escorting  some  Pack  Horses  with 
Provisions  to  Pittsburg  with  fifty  Men  on  his  return  with  the  empty 
Horses  was  attacked  by  the  Enemy  and  had  seven  Men  killed  and 
taken  tho  he  maintained  his  Ground  and  prevented  the  Enemy  from 
carrying  oflF  any  of  the  Pack  Horses. 

The  28***  [May,  1759]  Captain  M*^Kinney**  of  the  Highlanders 
arrived  here  from  Legoneir  on  his  way  to  join  his  Regiment  at  Albany 
with  one  hundred  highlanders  as  the  Roads  were  so  infested  with  the 

U  Capt.  Thomas  Bullitt  of  the  Virginia  Re^ment.  Bullitt  had  been  appointed  ensign  in 
Washington's  tegiment  in  1754.  His  long  military  career  was  to  include  action  in  Dunmore's 
War  and  service  as  a  colonel  during  the  Revolution. 

^^  "On  the  17th  [June,  1759],  some  Onondagas  airived  [at  Fort  Niagara]  with  scalps  taken 
hj  a  party  of  the  Five  Nations  in  the  direction  of  Loyal-Anon  [Fort  Ligonier],  from  a  convoy 
of  sixteen  wagons  laden  with  provisions  for  the  enemy,  and  escorted  by  one  hundred  men,  of 
whom  twenty-seven  were  killed,  three  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  di^>er8ed  in  the 
woods.  The  wagons  were  burned  and  eighty-four  horses  were  captured.  This  party  was  under 
the  orders  of  M.  St.  Blin."  Franklin  B.  Hough,  Memoir  upon  the  LjiU  Wm-  in  North  America 
(Roxbury,  1866),  1, 156;  hereafter  referred  to  as  Hough,  Memoir  upon  the  Late  War. 

lA  Capt.  Jacob  Morgan,  Sr.,  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Morgan  had 
been  ordered  to  ligonier  in  March,  1759.  Burd  to  Morgan,  March  15, 1759.  Shippen  Papers, 
IV,  H.  S.  P.  According  to  his  superior  officer  at  that  post,  Lt.  CoL  Thomas  Lloyd,  he  was  at- 
tacked at  Turtle  Creek,  lost  five  men,  and  had  one  wounded.  Lloyd  to  Burd,  May  06,  1759. 
Ikid. 

to  Capt.  Alexander  McKenzie  of  the  77th  Regiment. 
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Enemy  I  sent  Captain  Montour^^  with  three  Indians  throu^  d 
Woods  to  Pittsburg  to  invite  all  the  Indians  of  the  several  Trilx 
living  near  there  to  meet  me  at  that  place  with  orders  if  any  indine 
to  join  his  Majestys  Troops  that  they  might  come  &  meet  me  on  d 
Road.  &  Escort  me  up. 

The  29^  [May,  1759]  Captain  M*=Kinney  set  ofF  fcM-  Philadd 
phia.  An  Express  from  Fort  Cumberland^^  says  that  a  Nfan  wa 
Killed  there  and  a  Boy  taken  Prisoner  by  the  Indians  a  few  day 
agoe,  and  that  they  were  seen  every  day  about  the  Fort  and  tb 
Sentrys  were  fired  on  every  Night  by  them  the  officer  that  Com 
mands  there  has  but  Twelve  Men  so  that  he  dares  not  trust  a  Mai 
out  and  the  Stores  are  all  full  of  Kings  Stores. 

The  8^  June  [1759]  I  set  off  with  Col.  Stephen  and  thre 
hundred  Men  for  Pittsburgh. 

The  13^  [June,  1759]  Captain  Montour  met  me  near  Legend 
with  a  Party  of  Thirty  Indians.  Six  Nations  &  Delawares. 

The  17^  [June,  1759]  I  was  met  near  Coll.  Bouquets^*  Cam] 
by  a  Party  of  Eight  Ottawaws,  some  Delawares  &  Six  Nations. 

The  18***  [June,  1759]  I  arrived  at  Pittsburg  where  about  01* 
hundred  Indians  were  waiting  for  me  &  the  same  day  Delawar 
George  came  to  Pittsburg  with  about  forty  Indians  Delawares  i 
Shawnese.  In  the  Evening  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  Indians  of  tb 
several  Nations  when  I  wiped  the  Tears  from  their  Eyes  agreable  t( 
their  usual  Custom  &  gave  them  a  Beef  a  Bag  of  Flour  and  a  Caj 
of  Rum*®  for  a  Feast. 

The  19***  [June,  1759]  I  had  a  meeting  with  one  hundred  anc 
Sixty  four  Warriors  of  the  Delawares,  Shawnese,  Six  Nations,  i 
Ottawaws  when  I  acquainted  them  of  the  Bussiness  I  came  on  by  s 
Belt  of  Wampum;  and  desired  them  to  send  some  runners  to  acquaim 
their  Chiefs  That  I  was  come  to  this  Fort,  and  the  sooner  they  Mei 

17  Capt.  Andrew  Henry  Montour,  a  half-breed,  was  for  many  years  closely  associated  wid 
Croghan  in  Indian  affairs. 

^  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  River  and  Wills  Creek,  Maryland,  Fort  Gimber 
land  served  as  the  base  of  operations  for  Braddock's  expedition.  It  was  abandoned  in  1765. 

19  Col.  Henry  Bouquet,  171^1765,  Swiss  soldier  of  fortune,  had  been  second  in  commaoc 
to  Gen.  Forbes  and  is  largely  credited  for  the  construction  of  the  Forbes  Road.  His  (amp 
birth  prevented  Amherst  from  giving  him  the  command  after  Forbes'  death. 

30  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  in  this  journal  to  "cags"  of  rum  used  for  Indian  prcseocs. 
A  **cag"  held  from  four  to  twelve  gallons.  Sullivan,  III,  J35. 
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me  here  to  ratify  and  Confirm  the  Peace  the  better  it  would  be  for 
them  and  us.  The  Indians  then  made  me  the  following  answer. 
Brother  when  the  Message  came  to  our  several  Towns  which  you 
sent  up  by  Captain  Montour  our  Chiefs  could  not  be  certain  that 
you  were  coming  as  they  have  been  so  often  deceived  this  Spring  and 
Winter  by  being  told  from  time  to  time  that  you  was  on  the  Road, 
for  which  reason  they  sent  us  to  know  the  Trueth  with  orders  to  go 
and  met  you  on  the  Road  as  far  as  the  great  Mountain^;  since  we 
have  met  you  here  we  will  set  off  imediately  and  acquaint  them  that 
you  are  come;  and  we  do  ashure  you;  that  our  Chiefs  wait  with  great 
impatience  to  met  you;  To  renew  our  Ancient  Friendship,  and  you 
may  expect  all  our  Chief  Councillors  here  in  about  fifteen  days. 

The  20^  [June,  1759]  As  the  Indians  were  bear  of  Cloathing, 
with  the  advice  and  Aprobadon  of  Coll.  Mercer^;  I  gave  a  Suit  of 
Indian  Cloaths  to  each  Indian;  being  in  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
Sixty  four  Men  Sixteen  Women  and  Eighteen  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  2i**  [June,  1759]  The  principal  Warriors  of  the  several 
Nations  came  to  me  and  in  a  very  affectionate  manner  returned 
thanks  for  the  Cloathing  they  had  received,  this  came  here  a  Party 
of  Weyandott  Warriors  in  number  fourteen  and  a  Party  of  Shawnese 
consisting  of  Eight  who  set  of  from  Home  to  go  to  the  French  but  on 
their  way  hearing  that  I  was  come  to  hold  a  great  Council  with  all 
the  Nations  to  renew  the  Ancient  Friendship,  they  changed  their 
Minds  and  came  here,  this  the  Capt.  of  the  Shawnese  told  me  in 
private;  they  were  very  naked  in  order  to  buy  them  out  of  the 
Enemys  Service  I  Cloathed  them  as  I  had  the  rest;  and  made  some 
privat  presents  to  the  two  Captains  for  which  they  were  very  thank- 
full  and  returned  Home  with  those  that  had  been  sent  by  thdr 
Chiefs  to  meet  me,  well  Satiefyed  and  promising  to  come  and  join 
his  Majestys  Troops  when  ever  I  would  send  for  them. 

At  Night  came  from  Venango**  Two  Indians  with  the  following 
Intelligence  that  there  was  at  Venango  about  One  hundred  and 

n  AUegheny  HiU. 

SS  CoL  Hugh  Mercer,  1725-1777,  had  been  left  in  command  at  I^ttsburgh  by  Forbes. 
Dufing  December,  1758  and  January,  1759,  he  constructed  a  temporary  fort  near  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  Mercer  was  fatally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton. 

M  Venango,  on  the  Allegheny  River  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek  (Le  Boeuf  River),  lay  on 
the  French  line  of  communications.  This  line  was  esublished  in  1753  by  the  building  of  two 
forts.  The  first  of  these  was  Preaque  Isle,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Erie.  G>miected  to 
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Thirty  French  &  Eighty  Indians,  Messesagoes,  Ottawaws,  Weyon- 
dotts  and  some  few  Delawares  that  lived  about  the  Fort,  that  the 
French  Officer  made  a  Speech  to  the  Indians,  while  these  two 
Indians  were  there  and  desired  them  all  to  go  on  the  Road,  and 
annoy  the  English  Convoys,  which  the  Indians  agreed  too  for  that 
time  only;  The  French  officer  told  the  Indians  that  there  was  a  large 
French  Army  at  Niagara^  coming  this  way  which  would  Kill  all  the 
English,  but  two  of  the  Weyondotts  who  had  been  there  but  three 
days  from  Niagara  told  those  Messengers  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  that  there  was  but  four  hundred  French  at  Niagara  Thirty  on 
the  carrying  place**  One  hundred  at  Prisquisle  and  Sixty  at  Beef 
River^  and  no  preparations  they  see  to  come  this  way. 

The  22**  [June,  1759]  I  sent  this  Intelligence  to  General  Stan- 
wix  and  sent  off  two  Indian  Spies  to  Venango  with  orders  to  stay 
there  some  days  and  see  what  the  Enemy  was  doing  or  if  any  rein- 
forcement was  come  there  and  to  make  all  the  discouveries  they 
could,  with  respect  to  the  Number  of  Battoes,  Cannon  Provisions, 
Indians  or  any  thing  else  worth  Notice.  I  got  The  Indians  of  the 
several  Nations  here,  to  send  a  Message  to  the  Indian  Warriors  with 
the  French  to  withdraw  immediately  to  their  several  Towns,  which 
I  flatter  my  self  they  will,  on  hearing  how  all  Indians  are  used  here. 

Presque  Isle  by  road  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest  on  the  headwaters  df  French  Creek 
was  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  a  smaller  establishment.  In  1754,  two  more  forts  were  built.  Fort  M achaolt 
was  one  of  these  but  was  called  Venango  by  the  English.  The  final  establishment  was  the  much 
more  powerful  Fort  Duquesne.  The  first  three  forts  served  as  depots  for  stores  landed  from  the 
lakes  for  transportation  to  Fort  Duquesne.  The  presence  of  the  French  at  Venango  constituted 
a  great  threat  to  G>1.  Mercer  after  Forbes'  departure.  Their  commander,  de  LigneriSy  received 
orders  early  in  the  campaign  of  1759  to  remain  at  Venango.  He  was  to  support  the  Indians  and 
annoy  the  English,  forcing  them  to  a  diversion  if  possible,  and  to  cover  Lake  Erie.  PennsyU 
vania  Archives  (Harrisburg,  1874-),  Second  Series,  VI  (1877),  573* 

34  French  control  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  mainly  based  on  Fort  Niagara.  That  essential 
post  controlled  the  passage  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  To  the  west  Fort  Detroit  con- 
trolled the  passage  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron,  and  still  further  west  Fort  Nfichillimackinac 
that  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Michigan.  If  Niagara  fell,  the  western  posts  would  be  cut  off 
from  Canada  and  the  Ohio  Valley  lost. 

35  The  Niagara  Portage,  about  eight  miles  of  trail  around  the  falls. 

30  Le  Boeuf  River,  sometimes  anglicized  by  the  British  to  Beef  River,  became  known  as 
French  Creek.  Lewis  Evans  in  his  Analysis  0/  a  General  Map  0/  the  Middle  British  Colonies 
(Philadelphia,  1755),  26,  writes:  "French  Creek,  or  Riviere  le  Bieuf,  is  noted  for  its  furnishing 
the  nearest  Passage  to  Lake  Erie  [from  the  Ohio].  It  is  navigable  with  Canoes  to  the  French 
Fort,  by  a  very  crooked  Channel;  the  Portage  thence  to  another  Fort  on  Lake  Erie,  called 
Presqu'  Isle,  from  an  adjoining  Peninsula,  is  fifteen  Miles;  this  Way  the  French  come  from 
Canada  to  Ohio." 
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This  Evening  Twenty  two  Weyondotts  came  here,  two  of  them 
principal  Men  with  about  twelve  Horse  Load  of  Skins  and  furs  to 
Trade.  I  received  them  agreable  to  their  usual  Custom,  which  Com- 
pliment they  returned  and  expressed  a  great  deal  of  Satisfaction  on 
seeing  their  Bretheren  the  English  once  more  in  possession  of  this 
place,  from  which  the  promised  themselves  a  benificial  and  open 
Trade  as  formerly.^ 

The  23**  [June,  1759]  The  Weyondotts  brought  over  their 
Peltry  to  deal,  but  the  provincial  &  Quaker  Stores  were  so  ill  sorted 
that  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  part  of  their  Peltry  with  the  Kings 
Goods. 

The  24***  [June,  1759]  The  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnesse  set  off  to  their  Towns. 

The  25^  [June,  1759]  The  Delaware  Chief  Shingass**  came 
here  with  two  others  &  delivered  me  a  String  of  Wampum  to  inform 
mc  that  the  Beaver**  was  on  his  way  here  with  a  great  number  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Nine  Nations  with  him  some  of  them  from  over  the  Leakes; 
That  the  whole  of  these  nine  Nations  had  agreed  to  renew  their 
Ancient  Friendship  with  the  English  and  that  he  was  sent  before  to 
dispatch  runners  to  the  Heads  of  Ohio  to  call  all  the  Indians  there  to 
die  Treaty  to  be  held  at  this  place,  that  they  would  meet  at  the 
Mouth  of  Beaver  Creek  about  Thirty  Miles  down  the  River  from 
this  place  and  that  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  Conunanding 
Officer  here  to  send  down  a  few  Bags  of  Flour,  as  the  Town  at  the 

37  Craghan  lost  no  time  in  regulating  trading  practices.  A  letter  from  Kttsburgh  of  the 
same  date  as  thb  entry  complains  of  his  assuming  the  power  of  licensing  traders  and  fixing 
the  prices  of  goods  and  furs.  Penna,  Archives  (Philadelphia,  1852-),  First  Series^  III  (1853),  665. 
Kenny  noted  in  his  journal  on  the  following  day,  "Some  traffick  today;  Croghan  obliges  ye 
other  storekeepers  to  sell  at  ye  same  prices  as  we."  "Journal  of  James  Kenny/'  The  Pennsyl' 
vmnia  Magaxine  of  History  and  Biography  ^  XXXVII  (191 3),  424;  hereafter  referred  to  as  Kenny. 

The  Provincial  Agent,  George  Allen,  in  writing  to  the  Indian  G>mmissioners,  July  2, 1759, 
informed  them  that  Croghan  had  opened  a  free  trade  and  had  set  higher  prices  "to  see  that 
the  Indians  are  not  wronged."  The  tenor  of  this  letter  shows  that  Croghan  and  Trent  were 
evidendy  hostile  to  this  store.  Gratz  Collection,  H.  S.  P.  The  fact  that  Croghan  and  his  assist- 
ants were  Crown  agents  while  the  store  was  an  agency  of  the  Province  may  partially  account 
for  this. 

3S  Until  recendy  Shingas  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  English,  so  much  so  that  a  price 
had  been  put  on  his  head.  He  was  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Ohio  Delawares.  Charles  A.  Hanna, 
Th£  Wilderness  Trail  (New  York,  191 1),  I,  1 10. 

30  The  Beaver  was  a  brother  to  Shingas  and  speaker  for  the  Delawares.  He  succeeded 
Shingas  around  1763.  Ibid,^  iio-iii. 
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Mouth  of  Beaver  Creek^®  was  not  able  to  support  so  many  Indians 
as  would  meet  there,  &  that  they  expected  the  whole  there  in  Seven 
days. 

The  26*^  [June,  1759]  I  Cloathed  the  several  Indians  of  diffir- 
ent  Nations  that  came  here  since  the  2i*Mn  number  69. 

At  two  o'clock  the  two  Indians  I  sent  the  2i*'  to  Venango  for 
Intillegence  returned,  and  say  that  there  is  not  above  two  hundred 
French  &  Indians  there,  an  scarce  of  Provisions,  and  have  no  Cannon, 
that  the  .Weyondotts,  Messesagoes  &  Ottawa's  that  was  there  with 
the  French  told  them,  that  they  had  made  Fifty  Cannoes  a  few 
Miles  above  Venango  where  the  Bark  was  plenty,*^  but  for  what 
purpose  the  did  not  say  my  Spies  say  if  they  have  made  these 
Cannoes  they  think  the  are  only  to  come  down  the  River  in  to  the 
Mouth  of  Kisheminettoes  Creek"  there  to  lodge  them,  while  they 
waylay  the  Road  leading  from  this  to  Legoneir  to  cut  of  our  Convoys, 
My  Spies  also  say  that  the  Indians  with  The  French  told  them  that 
they  heard  that  they  Heads  of  all  the  Indian  Nations  were  to  meet 
me  here  to  settle  a  Peace,  &  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  Peace  was 
settled  they  would  to  a  Man  abandon  the  French.  At  5  o'Clock  ar- 
rived here  two  Indian  Messengers  from  Chenesse"  a  Town  in  the 
Seneca  Country  with  a  Message  to  all  the  Nations  settled  on  this 
River  acquainting  them  that  the  Six  Nations  had  taken  near 
Chenesse  the  fameous  Joncoeur**  the  French  Interpreter,  with 
another  officer  and  killed  a  third,  whose  scalp  with  the  Two  Prisoners 
and  some  Soldiers,  the  Six  Nations  had  sent  off  to  Sir  William  John- 
son Ten  days  agoe,  &  further  say  that  the  Six  Nations  were  all  in 
Arms  and  had  sent  a  War  Belt  to  Sir  William  To  Proceed  with  all 
the  Mohawks,  Onidoes,  Tuskarroras,  Mohickanders,  Augquagoes, 
Nanticoakes,  with  the  Kings  Troops  imediately  towards  Niagara  to 

30  This  town  was  Saucon,  the  Delaware  settlement.  Croghan  had  a  trading  house  there  in 
1748.  Ibid.,  239,  330. 

31  The  canoes  and  bateaux  used  by  the  French  for  their  river  travel  were  generally  made  on 
Le  Boeuf  River.  As  early  as  1755  Duquesne  wrote,  "The  quantity  of  pirogues  constructed  on 
the  River  Au  Boeuf  has  exhausted  all  the  large  trees  in  the  neighborhood."  John  Elmer  Reed, 
History  of  Erie  County  (Topeka,  1925),  I,  138. 

33  Kiskiminetas  Creek. 

33  Genesee. 

34  Philippe  Thomas  de  Joncaire.  Actually  Joncaire  was  not  captured  until  July  25  when 
Johnson  took  Niagara.  Arthur  Pound,  Johnson  of  The  Mohawks  (New  York,  1930),  278. 
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reduce  that  Fortress";  and  said  they  were  ready  to  join  him  on  the 
Lake  with  the  three  uper  Nations  Viz**  Senecas,  Onondagoes  & 
Cayougas.  These  Messengers  say  it  is  Ten  days  since  this  Message 
was  sent  and  they  expected  Sir  William  was  then  on  his  way  near 
Osw^o,  and  that  he  will  be  this  day  before  Niagara.^  These  Messen- 
girs  were  likewise  charged  with  a  Message  from  the  Six  Nations  to 
all  The  Indians  on  Ohio  to  be  ready  to  join  the  Six  Nations  on  the 
first  Notice  to  cut  off  all  the  French  on  this  side  of  the  Lakes. 

On  receiving  this  news  I  called  all  the  Indians  here  togeather,  and 
made  them  acquainted  with  it,  they  all  seemed  well  pleased,  and  in 
my  Opinion  were  sincearly  so,  &  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we  had  Pro- 
visions and  a  few  Troops  here,  that  all  the  Indians  would  join  us  in 
distroying  the  Forts  on  this  River  and  the  Lake,  and  as  the  Council 
with  the  western  Nations  will  take  place  in  Eight  days  there  will  be 
a  great  number  of  Indians  here. 

The  2y^  [June,  1759]  Shingass,  Deleware  George  and  Kekin- 
skin  three  Chiefs  of  the  Delaware  with  several  others,  Weyondotts, 
Shawnesse  &  Six  Nations  came  to  me  &  desired  I  would  imploy  (as 
they  were  poor)  two  Indians  to  go  to  the  Heads  of  this  River  to  ^ve 
an  invitation  to  all  the  Indians  as  well  those  that  were  with  the 
French  as  others  to  come  to  the  Council  to  be  soon  held  here,  which 
I  agreed  to  and  with  the  approbation  of  Coll.  Mercer,  as  they  will 
serve  me  for  good  Spies  at  the  same  Time  as  they  are  doing  their  own 
Bussiness  I  gave  them  Instructions  by  Ten  oClock  sent  them  off. 

The  28***  [June,  1759]*^  Messengers  were  sent  down  the  River 
with  the  news  brought  here  from  the  Six  Nations  the  26^. 

The  29***  [June,  1759]  A  Party  of  three  Enemy  Indians  killed 
&  Scalped  a  Soldier,  who  had  left  his  Guard  to  go  to  a  spring  about 
500  yards  from  the  Guard  to  Drink." 

Sft  On  April  22  Johnson  had  written  Amhent,  "Tour  Excellency  will  permit  me  to  Say, 
that  I  am  of  Opinion  the  Reduction  of  Niagara  will  Overset  the  whole  French  Indian  Interest, 
and  Trade,  and  throw  it  into  our  hands."  In  May,  Amherst  decided  on  the  operation  and 
appointed  Brig.  Gen.  John  Prideaux  to  command.  Johnson  was  to  join  him  with  all  the  Indians 
lie  coold  collect.  Sullivan,  III,  31,  44. 

M  Actually  Johnson  did  not  arrive  at  Niagara  until  July  6. 

S7  On  this  date  Croghan  turned  over  to  Thomas  Donaldson,  horsemaster,  twenty  horses 
'*for  hb  Majestys  service."  These  were  probably  part  of  his  pack  train.  Receipt  in  Cadwalader 
CoU. 

SS  A  contemporary  account  states  that  it  was  a  Dutchman  who  was  killed  and  that  the 
•oldier  who  accompanied  him  escaped.  ''I  seen  them  shoot  three  times  at  him."  See  Kenny,  425. 
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The  30*^  [June,  1759]  At  7  oClock  in  the  Morning,  Shingass, 
Delaware  George  &  several  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  Wcyondotts, 
&  Shawnesse  come  over  the  River,  &  brought  with  them  ten  Dela^ 
wares  which  arrived  late  last  Night  to  give  me  the  following  In- 
telligence. 

They  say  they  left  Venango  seven  days  agoe  in  Company  with 
forty  French  and  three  hundred  and  ten  Indians  of  Six  different 
Nations  Viz*  Weyondotts,  Ottawas,  Chepawas,  Twightwces,  Puti- 
watimies,  and  Aderundocks,  that  they  kept  Company  with  this 
Party  of  French  and  Indians  till  two  Days  agoe  when  they  Parted  at 
Kittanon,*'  the  Enemy  told  these  Delawares  that  they  would  waylay 
the  Road  between  this  and  Legoneir,  at  a  place  the  Enemy  call  the 
Forks  of  the  Road,  which  is  on  the  Head  of  Turtle  Creek,  to  cut  off, 
our  Convoys  these  Delawares  are  of  opinion  that  the  Enemy  can  not 
get  to  the  Heads  of  Turtle  Creek  before  this  Evening  as  Kiskemi- 
nettoes  Creek  is  very  high,  which  will  oblige  them  to  make  rafts  to 
get  over;  that  it  was  Ottawas  that  Killed  one  of  our  Men  here  yes- 
terday at  the  spring,  as  six  of  them  have  been  about  watching  the 
Roads  for  some  time;  the  reason  these  Delawares  gives  for  sta}ring 
so  long  in  Company  with  the  Enemy  was  to  find  out  where  they  were 
determined  to  strike.  They  knew  there  was  a  number  of  all  Nations 
gathering  here  to  hold  a  Council;  that  they  might  inform  us.  This 
Evening  7  Shawnesse  and  5  Weyondotts  arrived  here  from  Sciota." 

July  I"  [1759]  I  Cloathed  the  ten  Delawares  that  brought  me 
the  last  Intillegence  and  the  seven  Shawnesse  &  five  Weyondotts  for 
which  they  returned  thanks,  and  informed  me  that  the  Beaver  and 
the  Chiefs  of  the  several  Nations  that  were  coming  with  him,  would 
be  here  this  day  unless  the  rain  should  prevent  their  traviling.  This 
Evening  the  47  Indians  of  different  Nations  arrived  being  Part  of  the 
Beavers  Company. 

The  2**  [July,  1759]  I  cloathed  the  47  Indians  that  came  yes- 
terday, and  they  returned  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  they  met 
with. 

The  3**  [July,  1759]        last  Night  a  Battoe  past  down  the  River, 

30  Kittanning,  an  old  Indian  townsite  on  the  Allegheny  some  ten  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Mahoning.  Hanna,  I,  182. 

^  Col.  Mercer  feared  an  attack  at  this  time  and  advised  the  traders  to  be  ready  to  carry 
their  goods  into  the  fort.  Kenny,  416. 
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which  a  Mohawk  Indian  see  &  spoke  to  in  several  Indian  Tongues, 
but  no  answer  being  made  he  ran  to  one  of  our  Sentrys  &  made  him 
Fire  at  her. 

This  Evening  Shingass  set  of  down  the  River  with  some  flour  and 
a  small  Cag  of  Rum  to  meet  the  Beaver,  as  they  were  scarce  of  Pro- 
visions. The  Indians  inform  me  that  they  Suspect  the  Battoe  that 
went  down  the  River  last  Night,  was  a  French  Battoe  with  Goods  for 
Baube^  a  French  Trader  which  he  has  expected  for  some  time. 

The  4^  [July,  1759]  The  Beaver  arrived  here  with  some  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Delawares  Nation  the  saluted  the  Garrison  with  a  dis- 
charge of  their  fire  arms,  which  was  returned  by  the  Cannon  from  the 
Fort,  soon  after  he  came  into  the  Fort  with  his  attendance  he  told 
Col.  Mercer  &  myself  that  he  only  came  to  see  us,  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  do  any  Bussiness  &  desired  that  I  would  not,  as  the 
Weyondotts  and  other  Indians  that  came  with  him  was  yet  over  the 
River,  after  drinking  a  Glass  of  Wine  round  we  parted.** 

The  5***  [July,  1759]  I  called  all  the  Indians  togeather,  bid 
them  welcome,  and  condoled  with  them  on  account  of  their  People 
who  dyed  &  were  killed  at  War  since  I  see  them,  which  is  agreable 
to  an  ancient  Custom  of  theirs. 

The  6^  [July,  1759]  Col.  Mercer  and  myself  had  a  private 
meeting  with  the  Beaver  &  other  Chiefs  of  Indians,  when  we  pressed 
them  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  General,**  as  the  refused  to  go  to 
Philadelphia.  The  refused  saying  a  delay  might  be  attended  with 
bad  Consequences  at  this  time  &  insisted  on  the  Peace  being  Con- 
firmed, saying  that  as  soon  as  it  was  proclaimed  through  their 
Nations  that  their  Warriors  would  abandon  the  French.  On  which  we 
agreed  to  hold  a  Conference  with  them  for  that  purpose.  This  day  I 
sent  of  two  Spies  to  Venango  for  Indllegence  and  five  more  Indians 

^  One  of  the  well-known  Detroit  family  of  Baby  frequently  mentioned  in  contemporary 
accounts  and  noted  as  Indian  traders  and  farmers.  Rogers  refers  to  one  of  them,  probably 
Jacques  Dup^n  Baby,  as  "Messieur  Babee."  Franklin  B.  Hough,  Journals  of  Major  Robert 
Rogers  (Albany,  1883),  196;  hereafter  referred  to  as  Hough,  Rogers*  Journals,  In  his  expense 
account  for  Rogers'  expedition,  Croghan  records  the  purchase  of  a  canoe  so  that  "Mr.  Boeby" 
could  "go  to  the  uper  Shannas  to  bring  his  men  from  thence  to  Fort  I^tt."  Cadwalader  G>11. 
See  footnote  166. 

^  Minutes  for  these  meetings  which  lasted  from  July  4-16  are  printed  in  Colonial  Records 
(Harrisburg,  1851-1853),  VIII  (1852),  382-391. 

^  Gen.  Stanwix  was  under  orders  to  advance  and  secure  the  region  between  Fort  Pitt  and 
tlie  ^-^^f^T 
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to  Legoneir  with  Letters,  &  to  pilot  a  small  Escort  through  the  Woods 
here,  with  Provisions  as  we  were  quite  out  of  Flour,  and  the  Enemj 
watching  the  Road  &  neither  of  the  Garrisons  having  a  Sufficient 
number  of  Men  to  bring  up  an  Escort  in  the  face  of  the  Enemy. 

The  7^  [July,  1759]  The  Indians  desired  to  know  the  price 
Goods  and  Skins,  which  I  acquainted  them  with,  they  Complained 
of  the  Price  of  Stroud**  saying  it  was  dearer  than  what  they  formerly 
gave  the  Traders  for  it  the  prices  for  Skins  and  furs  was  less,  & 
desired  I  would  write  the  Governor  and  have  the  Prices  settled*' 

The  i"^  [July,  1759]  The  Beaver  with  the  Chiefs  of  all  die 
Indians  here,  came  to  me  &  produced  fourteen  Belts  of  Wampum,  & 
two  large  bunches  of  Strings,  which  they  told  me  was  Wampum 
belong  to  the  Nine  following  Nations  Viz^  Weyondotts,  Ottawas, 
Chipawas,  Putewatimies,  Cuscuskees,  Twightwees,  Kecops,  Shoe- 
keys  and  Musquakees  impowering  the  Weyondott  Dcputys  to  treat 
for  the  whole  at  this  meeting  we  agreed  that  I  should  speak  to  the 
Indians  in  Council  the  next  day,  as  the  Deputys  of  the  foreign 
Nations  were  impetient  to  return  home. 

The  9'**  [July,  1759]  I  held  a  Conference**  &  made  several 
speeches  to  the  Indians,  in  the  presence  of  a  Considerable  number  of 
the  officers,  &  Traders,  when  I  had  done  speaking  the  Beaver  made 
a  speech  expressing  the  great  Satisfaction,  what  I  had  said,  had 
given  all  the  Indians,  and  then  said  he  would  begin  to  perform  their 
engagements,  &  delivered  up  two  Women  who  were  Prisoners,  who 
was  his  Adopted  Mother  &  Sister,  with  Eight  more. 

The  lo^**  [July,  1759]  I  Cloathed  all  the  Indians  present  at  the 
Conference  that  had  not  been  Cloathed  before,  in  number  375  for 

^  A  blanket,  so  called  for  the  material  from  which  it  was  made,  manufactured  for  tbe 
Indian  trade. 

^  On  the  previous  day  Kenny  wrote,  "Some  trade  this  day  but  not  so  much  as  expected, 
but  as  Croghan  gives  higher  prices  and  wants  us  to  do  so  &  is  about  to  set  prices,  ye  Indiut 
are  waiting  until  their  treaties  &  Council  is  finished."  Kenny,  417.  Peltry  traded  included  the 
skins  of  deer,  bear,  panther,  elk,  wild  cat,  fox,  fisher,  wolf,  martin,  beaver,  raccoon,  muskrat 
and  weasel. 

M  Kenny  presents  a  picture  of  this  conference:  "This  evening  a  Council  or  Treaty  bdng 
held,  we  were  invited  by  Shingas  to  go  &  hear  him  speak  good  things,  which  he  uttered  widi 
much  zeal  &  loud  voice.  The  speeches  were  first  delivered  by  Croghan  to  Andrew  Montour  & 
he  spoke  to  ye  Mingoes,  then  interpreted  ye  substance  to  Shingas  who  sat  by  him  &  he  spoke 
it  very  boldly  to  ye  Delawares.*'  Amusement  was  caused  by  the  Beaver's  reference  to  Moo- 
tour's  love  for  rum.  IM.,  428. 
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which  the  returned  thanks.  I  then  gave  some  private  Presents,  to  the 
Chiefs  and  principal  Warriors. 

The  II***  [July,  1759]  The  Deputys  of  the  Weyondotts  came  to 
me  &  assured  me  that  what  I  had  said  to  them  during  the  Conference 
had  given  them  great  Satisfaction,  &  then  made  a  speech  assuring  me 
that  as  soon  as  they  got  Home  they  would  call  a  general  Council  of 
all  the  Nations  the  represent,  &  lay  before  them  what  I  had  said  to 
them,  that  in  about  two  Months  a  large  Body  of  their  People  would 
come  here  to  Confirm  every  thing  on  their  parts,  that  they  would  use 
all  their  influence  to  get  back  their  young  Men  the  French  had  stole 
from  them  this  spring,  they  then  assured  me  that  they  have  not 
many  of  our  People  Prisoners,  or  ever  had,  but  what  they  have,  that 
we  should  see  them  again. 

The  Delawares  &  Shawnesse  then  assured  me  they  were  all  pleased 
with  wat  had  been  said  to  them  at  this  Conference,  that  they  looked 
upon  the  Peace  to  be  made  between  us  since  what  Passed  at  Easton 
&  here  last  Fall  that  it  gave  them  great  Pleasure  in  seeing  a  Peace  in 
a  manner  Confer**  between  us  &  the  Western  Nations,  then  assured 
me  a  little  time  would  convince  us  of  their  Sincearity,  by  performing 
their  Engagements  by  delivering  up  all  our  Prisoners  that  are 
amongst  them,  five  o'Clock  in  the  afternoon  two  Indians  from 
Presquisle  sent  by  a  Six  Nation  Indian  to  me  with  the  following 
Intelligence. 

That  Eight  days  ago  a  large  Party  of  French  and  Indians  not  less 
than  seven  hundred  from  Fort  DTroit  came  there  with  a  great 
Quantity  of  Provisions  and  Horses  to  carry  it  to  Beef  River  that  they 
expected  a  great  many  more  Indians  to  join  them  there  or  at  Ven- 
ango, that  they  were  bussy  transporting  their  Stores  to  Beef  River 
when  they  let  [left]  it,  that  they  had  Eight  pieces  of  Cannon  which 
they  see,  by  the  discription  two  of  them  I  take  to  be  twelve  Pounders, 
the  others  six  Pounders,  that  when  the  whole  was  collected,  they 
were  to  attack  this  Fort  or  Legoneir.*^ 

The  12***  [July,  1759]  a  Detachment  of  three  hundred  Men,  & 
Captain  Montour  &  with  thirty  Indians  set  off  to  meet  an  Escort 

^  M.  Fran^ob  Pouchot,  commandant  at  Niagara  ordered  "some  troops  and  officers  with 
their  provisions  and  goods  destined  for  the  fort  of  Presque  Isle,  or  Machault  [Venango],  where 
M.  de  Lignery  conmianded.  He  hastened  the  departure  of  a  convoy  for  that  portage,  having 
projected,  upon  the  information  he  had  recdved  of  the  state  of  the  enemy,  a  plan  for  destroy- 
ing the  Forts  of  Loyal-Anon  and  I^ttsburgh."  Hough,  Memoir  upon  the  Late  Wm"^  I,  I47. 
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with  Provisions  which  we  expect  is  on  the  Road  for  this  place  from 
Legoneir. 

The   13^   [July,   1759]**        Delaware  George  &    Kekuiskin  in- 
formed me  that  last  night  one  of  their  People  arrived  who  was  sent  to 
me  with  Intillegence  from  a  small  Town  of  theirs  up  the  River,  he 
confirms  the  Intillegence  I  received  from  Presquisle  with  adition, 
that  when  the  Body  of  the  Enemy  are  collected  they  arc  to  come 
down  the  River  within  four  Miles  of  this  where  they  are  to  halt,  tSl 
the  Indians  disperse  themselves  through  the  Woods  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Monongehela  to  cut  of  our  Communication,  a  strong  Party 
to  be  over  the  Monongehela  and  another  over  the  Ohio,  to  prevent 
the  Delawares  from  joining  us,  the  Indians  were  to  scalp  some  of  our 
Sentrys,  to  draw  out  a  Party  from  the  Garrison,  while  the  Indians 
were  ingaged  with  this  Party,  the  French  to  Land  their  Artillery  & 
attack  the  Fort. 

This  day  an  Indian  Express  was  sent  to  Legoneir  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  another  Indian  Express  arrived  here  from  Legoneir,  with 
an  account  that  no  Escort  was  arrived  there  with  Provisions. 

The  14***  [July,  1759]  two  Indians  who  had  been  up  the  River 
about  thirty  Miles  came  in  they  discouvered  nothing  of  the  Enemy 
except  the  tracks  of  some  small  Partys  returning  towards  Venango, 
with  Horses  which  the  stole  from  here. 

Sent  of  two  more  Indians  as  far  as  Kittanon  up  the  River  to  sec  if 
they  could  discouver  any  Body  of  the  Enemy  coming  this  way.  Six 
o'clock  in  the  Evening  returned  two  six  Nation  Spies  from  Venango 
with    the   following   Intillegence.   They   arrived   at    Venango  the 
Eighteth  where  they  see  about  seven  hundred  French  and  four 
hundred  Indians.  The  French  Commandant  immediately  asked  these 
Spies  where  they  came  from,  they  told  him  from  Scioto,  where  they 
lived,  the  Command^  told  them  no,  you  came  from  the  English 
Fort;  where  is  the  four  Englishmen  you  brought  with  you,  they 
denied  they  had  brought  any  with  them,  but  the  Officer  persisting 
that  they  had  they  bid  him  go  &  hunt  for  them,  upon  which  a  large 
Party  of  French  and  Indians  went  out  &  hunted  till  Night  when  they 
returned  without  Success,  they  having  had  no  white  Men  with  them. 

^  So  great  was  Col.  Mexxrer's  fear  of  an  attack  that  on  this  day  he  ordered  all  the  trader's 
goods  carried  into  the  fort.  The  following  day  the  near-by  houses  were  destroyed  on  hisonkr. 
Kenny,  43a 
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The  9***  the  Commandant  sent  for  them,  told  them  that  he  was  going 
to  distroy  the  English  in  a  few  days,  &  told  them  he  expected  they 
would  go  with  him,  &  said  this  day  will  come  here  two  hundred 
Ind°'.  Tomorrow  two  hundred  more,  &  next  day  two  hundred  more, 
my  Spies  told  him  they  would  consider  of  it,  and  when  the  Indians 
came  they  would  give  him  an  answer,  about  two  hundred  Indians 
came  that  day,  as  many  more  on  the  lo***  and  on  the  ii^  about 
one  hundred  and  Fifty  more  than  they^'  Command*  acquainted  the 
Indians  that  he  would  Speake  to  them  all  the  next  day,  as  fast  as  the 
Indians  came,  the  officers  were  imployed  in  Cloathing  them,  and 
Fitting  them  out  for  the  Expedition;  my  Spies  say  the  French  had  a 
very  large  Quantity  of  Goods,  and  gave  them  away  very  liberally,  all 
the  Indians  were  Cloathed  the  ii^  at  Night,  &  about  ten  oClock  in 
the  Morning  of  the  12***  the  Council  was  opened  when  the  Command* 
returned  thanks  to  all  his  Children  the  Indians  for  joining  him  & 
desired  them  to  prepare  themselves  as  he  intended  to  set  off  for  this 
place  the  next  day  then  threw  down  the  War  Belt,  there  was  two 
Six  Nation  Indians  that  arrived  there  the  day  before  one  of  which 
got  up  and  made  a  speech  to  all  the  Indians  telling  them  their  Father 
was  in  two  great  hurry  &  desired  them  to  Consider  some  time  on 
what  they  were  going  to  do  &  delivered  the  Indians  a  large  Bunch  of 
Strung  Wampum  which  threw  them  into  some  Confusion  &  before 
they  got  out  of  it,  two  Indians  arrived  with  a  Packet  of  Letters,  & 
delivered  it  to  the  Command*  who  immediately  onpened  it  &  after 
reading  talked  a  great  deal  to  his  officers,  then  Spoke  to  the  Ind' 
telling  them  he  had  bad  news,  that  there  was  a  great  Army  of  the 
English  coming  against  Niagara;  with  Sir  William  Johnson  and  all 
the  Six  Nations  &  other  Indians  that  lived  that  way.  I  have  orders 
to  go  there  &  take  you  with  me.  Therefore  I  will  lay  aside  going 
down  this  River  Till  we  have  Beat  the  English  away  from  Niagara; 
that  is  a  place  of  great  Consequence  both  to  you  &  us,  if  the  English 
take  that  place;  Children  you  must  be  poor,  as  it  is  stoping  the  Road 
into  your  Country  then  we  can  not  Supply  you  with  Goods.  Children 
I  desire  you  will  be  strong  and  Support  your  Father;  at  this  Time, 
they  had  three  Cannon  there  and  five  more  they  expected  that  night. 
As  the  Battoes  were  ordered  immediately  to  set  up  the  River,  and 

49  An  unfortunate  characteristic  in  the  manuscript  is  the  use  of  "they"  for  "the"  and  "the" 
for  "(hey." 
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turn  back  those  that  were  coming  down  they  only  see  the  three 
Cannon,  they  say  that  a  great  number  of  Indians  were  tying  up  to  set 
of  when  the  came  away,  that  some  were  gone  &  about  thirty  large 
Battoes,  but  whether  all  the  Indians  would  goe  to  Niagara  or  no  they 
can  not  tell,  but  they  are  of  Opinion  that  the  French  will  endeavour 
to  divide  the  Indians,  leaving  some  behind  to  annoy  us  on  the  Road. 
My  Spies  also  say  that  there  was  three  Shawnese  there  who  had  left 
the  French  who  will  be  down  the  River  in  two  days,  and  tell  me  how 
many  of  bpth  French  and  Indians  stay  behind,  as  they  promised 
them  I  would  pay  them  well  for  their  Trouble.  That  the  13***  in  the 
Morning  came  of;  The  Party  that  attacked  Legoneir  returned  to 
Venango,  but  brought  neither  Prisoner  or  Scalp  and  said  they  had 
one  Indian  Killed  &  one  Wounded.  Just  after  four  Indians  who  had 
been  watching  the  Road  between  stoney  Creek  &  Legoneir  came 
runing  in  &  told  the  French  Command*  that  the  English  Army  was 
come  over  the  great  Mountain  (Meaning  the  Allegany  Hill)  with 
a  vast  number  of  Horses  Loaded  &  Cattle,  that  there  could  not  be 
less  than  one  Thousand  Men.*^  The  Indians  the  French  had  Col- 
lected at  Venango  consisted  of  Twelve  different  Nations,  the  Head 
Captain  of  each  Nation  had  a  suit  of  French  Colours  flying  at  his 
Tent.  There  was  but  Nineteen  Weyondotts  there  all  of  whomc  set  of 
for  their  own  Country  before  these  Spies  left  that.*^ 

The  15***  [July,  1759]  To  Indians  returned  from  Reconnetring 
the  Ohio  up  to  the  Mouth  of  Kisminnittoes  Creek,  they  say  the  sec 
nothing  on  this  side,  but  here  several  Guns  Fire  up  the  River,  which 
they  take  to  be  some  scalping  Party  of  the  Enemy.  Since  the  lo** 
several  Indians  of  different  Nations  came  here,  some  of  whome  I 
beleive  have  been  with  the  Enemy  at  Venango  &  are  going  to  desert 
the  French  all  of  which  I  Cloathed,  some  of  them  Weyondotts  the 
whole  in  number  forty  three. 

The  16*^  [July,  1759]  with  the  Approbation  of  Col  Mercer  I 
sent  two  Weyondotts  to  Venango  with  a  speech  to  all  the  Western 
Indians  who  had  joined  the  Enemy  before  this  Conference,  letting 
them  know  that  the  English  was  not  come  here  to  War  with  the 
the  [sic]  Indians,  but  to  carry  on  trade  &  Commerce  with  all  the 

W  This  force  was  the  somewhat  overdue  provision  convoy. 

61  The  substance  of  the  entries  for  the  13th  and  14th  are  contained  in  a  letter  of  Croghmn's 
to  Governor  Denny,  dated  July  15,  1759.  Penna.  Archives^  First  Series,  III,  671-672. 
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Indians  to  the  sun  sitting  diat  a  Peact  waa  »^ff)^)  )wlWiPii»M  \u  JV 
their  Deputys,  clearing  diem  to  abandon  th^  Fr^nch^  l^i^vinn  \\>i(y  H 
the  French  to  fight  our  own  Battles,  that  th^  M^^MiDi^tl^r^  vm\M 
infonn  them  of  what  passed  between  their  Deputyn  ^  m^  \\\^\  I  t^Ht} 
diem  by  the  Hand  and  lead  them  Home  to  their  own  Cinmtryi  wlli>r« 
diey  can  set  &  smoke  their  Pipes,  till  I  give  them  H  Culli  nnnMrtntl 
diem  that  the  English  did  not  intend  to  deceive  uny  of  the  InftiiHllHi 
diat  I  expected  they  would  pay  due  regard  to  thi«  MeMige  Ik  inMlli 
diately  quit  the  French,  which  would  convince  u«  of  the  lAmBfUy  uf 
their  Professions  made  us  by  their  Deputyi  and  wouM  be  ^my\nt^\nn 
all  the  Governors  of  the  several  Colonies  that  they  were  deterHMDe^ 
to  renew  their  Friendship  with  the  English,  I  eent  twelve  Uf^th^^m} 
Wampum  by  the  Messengers  to  the  Indians,  TUm  IndJeiMi  of  the 
several  Nations  that  were  here  sent  speeches  to  lnU)rcM  the  #peair^i  I 
sent.  And  desired  the  General  might  be  mwtU  eciquaiiiud  wiih  v^^#t 
passed  here  &  that  he  would  bring  none  of  the  ef>giWo  ln4m^ 
with  him* 

The  17^  [July,  1759]  Twenty  two  Weyond^/tte  4:ime  W  (^tji^h 
cfvcT  the  Lakes,  they  acquainted  mt  they  were  U»t  y^MMHi  M«^;  ^i^ 
Aej  did  not  take  up  them  to  Coufsdl,  but  aeeured  fm  th^y  W9sA4  4v 
erery  thing  in  tlieir  Pomtr^  to  perforao  aJJ  enga^ffl^nte  4i«(ir  i'Aiyd^ 
had  entered  mto  wtdn  me* 

The  18*  [July,  J759J  Forty  six  N*ekH[j  jn<biMi#  lkrrivu4  t>^^ 
fiosn  War,  &  brou^  wid)  diem  ^ve  C%f(ti^w\^  li^fu^t^M^$. 

Tlic  19^  [Joly,  1759]  I  Ckrtktbed  the  ^'wenf.y  4.wv  Wity^Mk^i4# 
&  forty  mx  Nation  Indians. 

The  20**  [July,  1759]  The  Ck%yi^ijf0\\  ti»e  J^lnw^^  Wiik  «Im;i/ 
leave  tz  wet  of  for  thtr  own  7Viwn  this  nfi^ooof)  #ir#iv^  i»^r  <#f^ 
Shawnesse  and  one  Delawate  from  the  M^iKk^  ivW  mU0t^Hi  #rM  f)*#^ 
about  Ten  oQock  this  d^  as  the  wete  i^mimf^  ^tp  it^</i\k<^  Mk  tik^y 
six  large  Cannoes  full  of  Indmrks  ^/H^  ikn^f)  tt>^  Hhws^  wh^i  i^ 

0  Gen.  StsOTv  iad  iad  like  MMMMe^ iMfre  ^.^MiMirUd  W  iu^^M#  «<  tis»^  4ttUfU»i^ 
them  Md  the  I>fi«>M»oifetis»ct>ri<ii^>Mi»i^^<^m»U»^»  #»<»#  fc#><y>  Ir^rU^  i«i«A  i#«4^ 

diTnril  by  tile  time  Jm&  arMry  g,»r  cr>  jt^^^  J  lM^«y|^..  v/f   iN^tyy*'*,  :ii«^fA^*U^  #X,  i  ^^ 
ippen  Pa^cn,  IV,  H  ..^  f 

of  tkc  Sc«>€o  ie>w»  fjwt  |*«»«K  wrtPiv  ^  ^^/..♦^^l^  li^/4#i(««^ 

mm  kmtmm  m  tke  Fn^Aa^arv  fr,$»^  m^^i^.  4lM^r.  4*<«^.  (.^iJ4i^  K^n.^.  #^M#S^>   >;#*^, 
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passed  by  this  the  Night  before,  &  that  soon  after  they  met  a  Party 
on  the  Road,  they  asked  them  where  they  had  been  &  where  they 
were  going,  they  informed  them  they  had  been  with  the  French  at 
Venango,  that  the  French  &  some  Indians  were  gone  to  fight  with 
the  English  at  Niagara,  &  said  they  did  not  choose  to  go,  that  they 
had  heard  at  Venango  from  some  Indians  that  came  there  that  there 
was  a  great  Council  with  the  Delawares  and  some  Deputys  from 
their  Nations  over  the  Lakes,  with  the  English,  to  make  Peace,  that 
they  were  going  to  the  Delaware  Town  at  the  Mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  if  there  was  a  Peace  made  they  would 
quit  the  French  immediately  and  go  home  to  their  own  Country, 
and  said  their  was  several  more  Cannoes  coming  down  the  River  on 
the  same  account. 

With  the  approbation  of  Col.  Mercer  I  sent  a  Message  after  the 
principal  Man  of  the  Delawares  who  left  this  this  [sic]  Morning,  to 
acquaint  these  Indians  with  what  passed  at  this  Conference,  &  if 
they  thought  proper  to  bring  a  few  of  their  principal  Men  to  see  us 
and  here  themselves  from  us  what  passed  at  the  Conference  here. 

The  21  •'  [July,  1759]  At  seven  oClock  at  Night  four  Indian 
Runners  came  over  the  River  and  informed  me  that  they  sec  seven 
Indians  and  three  French  Men  that  they  spoke  to  the  Indians  who 
told  them,  that  there  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  Indians  not  far  of 
on  the  Road  between  this  and  Legoneir  waiting  to  attack  our  Party 
going  down,  on  which  I  stopped  the  Party  from  setting  of,  &  sent 
some  of  the  principal  Warriors  of  each  Nation  present  here  at  this 
time  to  indeavour  to  prevail  on  this  party  to  go  to  the  Mouth  of 
Beaver  Creek  to  hear  what  had  been  transacted  at  this  place  by 
their  Deputys,  &  the  Peace  Confirmed  by  them  between  us  and  all 
their  Nations. 

This  day  returned  two  Weyondott  Messengers  from  Venango,  and 
say  that  the  French  left  at  Venango  about  one  hundred  French  and 
four  hundred  Indians  besides  Seventy  of  their  Nation  who  came  to 
Venango  after  the  French  left  it  for  Niagara  that  about  Thirty 
French  and  three  hundred  Indians  had  set  of  to  waylay  the  Road 
between  this  and  Legoneir,  that  all  the  Indians  at  Venango  received 
the  Message  kindly  that  I  sent  them,  except  a  Delaware  Brother  to 
Tediuscong,  who  said  the  War  against  the  English  was  not  over  & 
gave  them  a  Belt  of  Wampum  to  Sharpen  their  Hatchets,  this  speech 
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the  other  Indians  did  not  like,  &  said  they  would  give  over  the  War 
against  the  English,  and  sent  me  a  string  of  Wampum  to  assure  me 
diey  would  sit  still  till  they  heard  further  from  me,  and  if  I  sent  for 
diem  they  would  come  to  me  here. 

The  22**  [July,  1759]  The  several  Messengers  I  sent  out  after 
the  Enemy  returned,  &  informed  me  that  they  had  been  successfull 
with  the  Indians  I  had  sent  them  after,  that  they  had  taken  the 
whole  Party  to  the  Mouth  of  Beaver  Creek,  and  brought  with  them 
thirty  two  of  their  principal  Warriors  to  see  me  that  they  were 
composed  of  three  different  Nations,  Ottawas,  Puttiwatimies,  & 
Kecops,  on  this  our  Party  set  of  for  Legoneir. 

The  23**  [July,  1759]  I  had  a  Meeting  with  the  Warriors  that 
came  yesterday,  &  acquainted  them  with  what  passea  between  their 
Deputys  &  me  at  the  Conference  I  held  here  with  them.  I  then 
Cloathed  them,  they  returned  thanks  for  the  Cloaths,  &  Speeches 
I  had  made  them,  and  Acknoledged  that  the  French  had  led  them 
blind  through  the  Woods  for  some  years  past,  but  as  they  once  more 
see  the  Sun  clear  they  would  take  care  that  the  Evil  Spirit  should 
not  have  the  same  Power  over  them  for  the  futiu-e.  This  day  arrived 
here  four  Councillors  of  the  Shawnesse  with  Sixty  two  Men,  Women 
and  Children,  in  their  Company  arrived  also  fifteen  Mohickanders 
all  Men  and  Twelve  Weyondotts,  after  the  usual  Cerimonies  the 
acquainted  me  they  would  be  glad  to  know  what  passed  here  at  the 
late  Conference  between  me  &  their  Deputys  as  they  Missed  them, 
they  going  one  Road  &  they  coming  another. 

The  24  &  25  [July,  1759]  The  Indians  informed  me  that  they 
ctiscouvered  some  tracts  of  the  Enemy  Indians,  but  they  were  but 
few,  which  they  Supposed  were  Spies,  on  our  Motions  as  the  Enemy 
at  Venango  expect  that  we  are  preparing  to  go  against  them. 

The  26^  [July,  1759]  Col.  Mercer  &  myself  called  a  meeting  of 
the  several  Indians  that  came  since  the  Conference,  we  repeated  to 
them  what  passed  between  their  Deputys  &  us  at  it,  they  seemed 
well  pleased,  we  then  Cloathed  them  in  number  Ninty  three,  they 
dien  returned  thanks,  &  assured  us  that  they  would  take  great  care 
to  preserve  the  Friendship  now  renewed  between  them  &  us.  Some 
of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Shawnesse  informed  me  that  a  large  Body  of 
their  People  were  prepared  &  just  read  to  set  of  to  War  against 
Virginia  when  two  of  their  people  who  had  been  at  the  Conference 
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held  at  this  place  returned,  &  delivered  them  a  string  of  Wampum. 
I  sent  to  invite  them  here,  &  acquaint  them  of  what  had  passed  at 
this  place  upon  which  they  layed  by  the  thoughts  of  going  to  War 
against  us  &  agreed  to  set  of  directly  for  this  place. 

The  ly***  [July,  1759]  Sixteen  Shawnesse  more  arrived  here,  & 
Eighteen  Mohickanders  which  I  received  with  the  usual  Cerimonies. 
This  day  set  two  Spies  to  Venango. 

The  2i^^  [July,  1759]  This  day  arrived  here  Eight  Delawares 
and  Seven  Six  Nation  Indians. 

The  29*^  [July,  1759]  This  day  returned  two  Spies  from 
Venango  with  the  following  Intelligence  that  the  most  of  all  the 
Indians  were  gone  home,  having  deserted  the  French,  except  about 
thirty  which  the  French  imployed  to  Watch  our  Morions  &  gun 
them  Intillegence,  that  there  was  not  above  one  hundred  Men  at 
Venango  who  were  much  afFraid  of  our  Marching  against  them,  that 
Twenty  Weyondotts  were  at  Venango  who  had  sent  a  large  Belt  of 
Wampum  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares  desiring  them  to  come  to 
Venango  and  chastise  one  of  the  Delawares  who  was  their  Spiriting 
up  the  Indians  to  Continue  the  War  against  the  English  and  to  do  it 
in  their  presence  as  they  were  determined  to  renew  their  ancient 
Freindship  with  the  English,  and  bury  the  French  Hatchet  where  it 
will  never  be  found  again. 

The  30^**  [July,  1759]  Came  here  two  Shawnese  from  the 
Megink  who  informed  me  that  the  Cherokees  had  sent  two  Messages 
to  their  Nation  to  acquaint  them  that  the  English  had  a  design  to 
cut  of  all  the  Indian  Nations  that  they  expected  soon  to  be  at  War 
with  the  English  and  desired  that  the  Shawnesse  Nation  would 
assist  them,  this  news  the  Shawnesse  Chiefs  sent  to  me  assuring  me 
that  they  did  not  beleive  it  nor  would  they  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  Cherokees.  At  9  oClock  at  Night  a  Shawnesse  Indian  came  over 
the  River  and  informed  me  that  there  was  a  French  Officer,  with 
some  few  French,  two  Shawnesse,  three  Delawares,  &  four  of  the 
over  Lake  Indians  near  this  come  to  observe  our  Motions,  &  he  was 
of  opinion  would  endeavour  to  take  some  of  our  People  Prisoners,  & 
desired  our  Guards  might  be  aprised  of  it.  This  Evening  Twenty  two 
Indians  of  different  Nations  arrived  here. 

The  3i**  [July,  1759]  in  the  Morning  came  to  me  several  War- 
riors of  the  Delawares  Nation  and  told  me  they  were  very  sorry  that 
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die  Messages  sent  by  their  Chiefs  to  some  few  of  their  Nations,  had 
not  the  desired  effect,  that  they  were  but  poor  having  no  Wampum, 
but  if  I  would  assist  them  with  some,  they  would  go  &  take  the 
French  Hatchet  out  of  the  Hands  of  their  People  that  were  with  the 
French  &  bury  it  deep  where  it  should  never  be  found  more.  I  gave 
them  five  Thousand  for  the  above  purpose.  I  have  sent  spies  to 
Venango  &  Prisquisle  to  watch  the  Motions  of  the  Enemy  with 
orders  to  observe  where  the  Eight  pieces  of  Cannon  are  lodged  which 
the  French  intended  to  bring  against  this  place,  &  to  bring  me  an 
account  how  the  Expedition  against  Niagara  goes  on.  What  number 
of  the  Western  Ind*  went  home  &  what  num'  went  with  the  French 
to  Niagara. 

August  the  first  [1759I  two  Weyondott  Spies  came  here  from 
Venango  with  the  following  Intillegence,  that  at  Venango  there  was 
about  one  hundred  French;  &  thirty  Indians,  that  seven  days  ago  the 
French  had  persuaded  four  small  Partys  of  Indians  to  go  on  the  Road 
to  Watch  our  Motions,  &  endeavour  to  take  Prisoners  for  Intille- 
gence, that  none  of  these  Partys  exceed  ten  Men,  that  there  is  no 
Cannon  at  Venango,  that  two  days  before  they  left  it  an  Indian 
came  there  from  Prisquisle  and  told  them  that  of  all  the  Indians  the 
French  had  collected  not  above  fifty  went  with  them  from  Prisquisle 
to  Niagara,  the  rest  crossing  the  Lakes  to  their  own  Country,  that 
they  last  Accounts  that  came  from  Niagara  to  Venango  are  that  the 
English  Army  was  within  a  days  Journey  of  that  place,  that  there 
was  a  Frenchman  who  reported  that  the  French  had  killed  Two 
thousand  &  fifty  of  the  English,  but  that  the  English  was  there  and 
continued  the  Seige;  that  the  30^  July  before  they  set  of  from 
Venango,  a  party  of  Eight  Indians  returned  who  had  been  watchg. 
about  Legoneir,  and  informed  the  French  Officer,  that  there  was  a 
large  Body  of  English  Troops  there,  part  of  which  set  of  for  this 
place,  with  Cattle,  loaded  Horses  &  Waggons,  but  how  many  they 
could  not  tell,  that  they  had  killed  a  Man  at  Legoneir  but  could  not 
get  his  Scalp. 

The  2**  [August,  1759]  Arrived  Two  more  of  my  Spies  from 
Venango  with  the  following  Intillegence  That  they  came  in  Company 
with  three  Cannoes  with  Twenty  Indians  in  them  from  Venango  to 
Dicks  Creek,"  from  which  place  they  come  forward  to  tell  me  that 

M  On  the  Allegheny  above  Fittsbuxgh. 
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these  Indians  consisting  of  some  Chiefs  of  the  Weyondotts,  Ottawas, 
&  Chipawas,  were  come  agreable  to  the  Message  I  sent  for  them. 
They  Confirm  the  news  brought  fix)m  Niagara  by  my  Spies  whc 
arrived  yesterday.  This  day  come  here  Seventy  four  Indians  ol 
different  Nations. 

The  3**  [August,  1759I  a  Delaware  Indian  informed  me  that  a 
French  Officer  who  was  going  across  the  Country  to  the  Shawnesse 
Town"  reported  amongst  the  Indians  as  he  went,  that  the  French 
had  beat  the  English  at  Niagara,  killing  2500  &  taking  1 8cx)  Prison- 
ers. The  Shawnesse  inform  me  that  two  of  their  Men  being  a  Horse 
hunting  up  the  River  about  three  Miles,  see  five  Indians  crossing  the 
River,  which  they  take  to  be  Enemy  Ind*  and  desire  our  Centinals 
may  be  put  on  their  Guard. 

About  12  oClock  Twenty  Indians  arrived  here  from  Venango  m 
three  Cannoes  at  the  same  time  the  Beaver  &  several  Delawares 
arrived  here  to  hold  a  Council  with  the  Weyondotts,  Ottawas, 
Chipawas,  we  saluted  them  with  Three  Cannon. 

The  4^  [August,  1759]  Two  of  my  Spies  returned  from 
Venango  &  give  me  the  following  Intillegence  that  the  French  at 
Venango  are  in  the  utmost  confusion  being  informed  by  some  Ind* 
that  came  there  from  Niagara  that  the  English  Army  Landed  within 
sight  of  the  Fort  without  much  interruption,  and  immediately 
intrenched  themselves,  and  raised  Batterys  that  the  French  and 
Indians  made  a  Sally  but  were  repulsed  from  our  trenches,  that 
Twenty  Eight  French  Officers  were  killed  and  taken,  amongst  which 
was  Mr.  Delinery,^*  who  Commanded  at  this  place  shot  through  the 
thick  of  the  thigh,  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  French  Soldiers 
killed  and  taken,  and  Twelve  Indians  Killed,  that  it  was  not  known 
what  number  of  the  English  and  Six  Nations  were  killed,  that  the 
Command*  Officer  at  Niagara  had  sent  Letters  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  at  Prisquisle  by  these  Indians  acquainting  him  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  Fort  in  a  few  days,  and  as  Sir  William 
Johnson  threatned  to  cross  the  Lake  with  the  Six  Nations  to  cut  of 
the  French  Settlements  at  DTroit,  he  desired  him  to  forward  an 

6^  This  was  probably  the  Lower  Shawnee  Town  located  on  the  Ohio  at  or  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  The  other  principal  Shawnee  settlement  was  the  Upper  Shawnee  Towo 
situated  on  the  Ohio  some  thirty-eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  Hanna,  1, 129; 
II,  142. 

^  de  Ligneris  came  up  on  July  24  with  reinforcements  of  1,100  men  from  Detroit,  P^esqQe 
Isle,  Venango  and  the  Illinois  country.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Pound,  277. 
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Express  to  D*Troit  with  orders  for  all  the  Women  and  Children  with 
dieir  EflFects  to  be  moved  to  the  Heads  of  Scioto,  that  they  might  be 
ready  on  the  first  Notice  of  the  Six  Nations  crossing  the  Lakes  to 
remove  to  their  Settliments  down  the  Missisipi.  This  day  came  here 
forty  five  Indians  amongst  which  are  two  Delawares  sent  from 
Tuskarawas*^  to  acquaint  me  that  there  was  forty  Indians  of  the 
Twightwee  &  Cuskuskec  Nations  on  their  way  here  sent  by  their 
Chiefs  to  know  if  the  Peace  was  settled  and  in  what  manner  that  they 
might  take  their  Measures  for  the  future  accordingly,  &  that  I 
might  expect  them  here  in  two  days.  At  four  oClock  this  afternoon 
I  had  a  meeting  with  all  the  principal  Men  of  every  Nation  here 
when  it  was  agreed  that  when  ever  the  Cuskuskees  and  Twightwees 
arrived  that  a  General  Meeting  of  the  whole  should  be  called,  & 
everything  that  passed  during  the  late  Conference  should  be  repeated 
over  to  such  of  the  Indians  as  were  not  here  during  the  Conference. 

The  5^  [August,  1759]  Two  Shawnesse  came  here  from 
Prisquisle  &  confirm  the  above  Intillegence  with  this  Adition,  that 
these  Indians  that  came  to  Prisquisle  from  Niagara  say  that  the 
French  had  made  several  attempts  to  drive  the  English  from  their 
Trenches,  that  great  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides,  but  most 
of  the  French,  that  most  all  the  French  Officers  that  were  on  this 
River  are  killed  or  taken,  particularly  the  blind  Captain*'  (called  so 
by  the  Indians  from  his  having  but  one  Eye)  killed.  One  neverville*' 
who  had  been  a  great  Partisan  &  often  down  on  the  Fronteirs  of 
Virginia  Maryland,  &  Pennsylvania,  that  when  they  left  Prisquisle 
the  French  expected  every  moment  to  hear  that  Niagara  had 
Surrended  to  the  English. 

This  Evening  above  Eighty  Indians  came  here  to  meet  the  Beaver 
&  some  Chiefs  of  the  Weyondotts,  Twightwees,  Cuskuskees,  Otta- 

^  This  town  was  frequently  known  as  "King  Beaver's  Town."  It  was  occupied  by  Delaware 
Indians  who  had  moved  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Duquesne  prior  to  its  evacuation  by 
the  French  in  1758.  It  was  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Big  Sandy  Creek.  Hanna,  I,  ^2$' 

^  George  Thornton  Fleming  in  his  History  0/ Pittsburgh  and  Environs  (New  York,  1911),  I, 
465,  states  that  the  one-eyed  captain  here  referred  to  was  Jacques  Legardeur,  Sieur  de  St. 
Pierre,  with  whom  Washington  treated  at  Le  Boeuf  in  December,  1753.  Mr.  Fleming  makes 
this  statement  although  aware  that  St.  Pierre  h%d  been  killed  in  1755. 

60  Joseph  Boucher,  known  as  Chevalier  de  Niverville,  was  bom  in  171 5  and  entered  the 
army  in  1743.  In  1755,  he  led  a  raiding  party  against  Fort  Cumberland  and  three  years  later 
was  in  command  at  Venango.  He  was  not  killed  at  Niagara.  Collections  oj  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin  (Madison,  1903-),  XVIII  (1908),  44;  hereafter  referred  to  as  Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections, 
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was,  &  Chipawas  to  hold  a  Council  in  order  to  take  the  French 
Hatchet  out  of  the  Hands  of  some  of  their  People  who  yet  continue 
with  the  French. 

The  6^**  [August,  1759I  the  Chiefs  of  the  Shawnesse  &  Weyon- 
dotts  came  and  told  me  they  would  send  home  their  Young  Men 
tomorrow  as  our  Provisions  grew  scarce  &  that  they  would  stay  for 
the  Council  themselves,  and  disired  I  would  give  their  Young  Men 
some  Powder  &  Lead  to  Kill  meat  for  them  on  the  Road  home.  At 
7  oClock  in  the  Evening  40  Indians  of  the  Twightwees  &  Cuskuskec 
Nations  arrived  here.*® 

The  7^  [August,  1759]  I  called  a  Meeting  of  the  Chiefs  and 
Warriors  of  all  the  Indian  Nations  present  here  and  held  Confer- 
ences with  them  this  day  &  the  8^  as  appears  by  the  Minutes. 

Minutes  of  Conferences 
held  at  Pittsburg 
In  August  1759 

By  George  Crogh  Esquire  Deputy  Agent  to  the  Honourable  Sir 
William  Johnson  Baronet  his  Majestys  Agent  &  Supirintendant  for 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Northren  District  of  North  America  with  the 
Chiefs  &  Warriors  of  the  Delawares,  Shawnesse,  Weyondotts, 
Twightwees,  Ottawas,  Chepawas  Cuskuskees,  &  Putiwatomies. 

Minutes  of  Conferences  & 
At  a  Meeting  held  at  Pittsburg  on  the  7  August  1759. 

Present 

George  Croghan   Esquire  Deputy  Agent  to  the  Honourable  Sir 

William  Johnson  B' 

Col.  Hugh  Mercer  Commandant  at  Pittsburg 

A  Number  of  the  Officers  of  the  Garrison 

Captain  William  Trent®^    Ia-^^^^^  r^      l      t?- 

i-        •    ^i_  A  >r  T^    M  '  Assistants  to  George  Croghan  Esquire 

Captam  Thomas  M^Kee*^  j  o  &  n 

Captain  Henry  Montour  Interpreter. 

^  Col.  Mercer  enclosed  the  entries  for  August  5  and  6,  practically  as  g;iven  here,  as  intelli- 
gence in  a  letter  of  the  latter  date  to  Governor  Denny.  Colonial  Records^  VIII,  392-393* 
Croghan  was  also  sending  the  substance  of  many  entries  to  Stanwix  and  Bouquet  including  the 
minutes  for  the  conferences  held  on  August  7,and  8.  Bouquet  Papers^  ^1^55* 

^^  William  Trent,  171 5-1787,  was  a  noted  Indian  trader  and  agent,  soldier  and  land  spcctt- 
lator.  For  many  years  his  affairs  were  closely  interwoven  with,  Croghan's. 

<)3  Thomas  McKee,  the  father  of  Alexander  McKee,  another  of  Croghan's  agents,  was  ao 
old-time  Indian  trader  who  later  served  as  an  Indian  agent  on  the  Susquehanna.  He  died  in 
1772. 
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DELAWARES 

Chiefs 

The  Beaver 
Delaware  George 

Captains 

White  Eyes 
Tisecommy  & 
8a  Warriors 


Indians 

SHAWNESSE 

Chiefs 

Misquepalathe 
Waconatheca 

Captains 

Othowaywiscloutha 
Wappepaltothe  & 
64  Warriors 


OTTAWAS 

Captains 

Messeaghage 
Oulemy  & 
22  Warriors 


CHEPAWAYS 

Captain 

Ocheaways  & 
9  Warriors 


WEYONDOTTS 

Captains 

Twoghgunereraas 
Tohendelleradasses 
Corcewenteaus 
Cunourro  & 
52  Warriors 


CUSKUSKEES 

Captain 

Misshequanaque  & 
14  Warriors 


TWIGHTWEES 

Captains 

Messehiga 
Owayname  & 
38  Warriors 


PUTWATIMIES 

Captain 

Opewas& 
8  Warriors 


When  the  Indians  were  githered  I  acquainted  them  that  my  reason 
for  calling  them  was  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say  to  each  other,  as 
it  appeared  to  me  that  some  one  Nation  of  them  had  in  the  begining 
of  this  War  given  the  Hatchet  to  the  rest  to  strike  us,  &  notwith- 
standing all  the  Treatys  &  Councils  we  have  had  with  the  Chiefs 
of  their  several  Nations,  that  the  Bloody  Hatchet  was  not  yet 
thrown  into  the  Bottomless  Pitt,  as  we  every  day  heard  of  Fresh 
Murders  being  committed  on  the  Road.  I  then  made  the  following 
Speech  to  them  with  a  Belt  of  Wampum.  Brethren  as  their  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  all  the  Western  Nations  of  Indians  present, 
that  you  let  me  see  the  War  Hatchet  buried,  that  there  may  be  no 
more  use  of  it  made  against  any  of  his  Majestys  Subjects.  As  you 
are  Sensible  that  Peace  has  been  made  between  us  &  your  Deputys 
in  behalf  of  your  several  Nations.  You  may  be  assured  if  any  of  your 
People  continue  these  acts  of  Hostilities  that  we  shall  look  on  them 
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as  a  Violation  of  the  Peace,  &  a  breach  of  the  solemn  Engagements 
made  to  us  by  your  Deputy  in  behalf  of  your  several  Nations. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

The  8***  [August,  1759]  The  Indians  acquainted  me  that  they 
would  meet  in  the  afternoon  to  bury  the  War  Hatchet,  as  I  had 
desired. 

Three  oClock  in  the  afternoon  the  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the 
Delawares,  Shawness,  Weyondotts,  Twightwees,  Ottawas,  Chip- 
awas,  Cuskuskees  &  Putiwatomies  met  in  the  Council  House  &  sent 
for  Col.  Mercer  and  myself  to  come  &  hear  what  they  were  going  to 
say  to  each  other.  When  we  came  to  the  Council  House  the  Beaver 
desired  I  would  open  the  Council,  which  I  did  by  acquainting  that 
I  was  glad  to  see  so  great  number  of  my  Brethren  from  so  many 
different  Nations  met  together  to  brighten  &  Strengthen  the  Chain 
of  Friendship  between  them  and  us,  deliviring  them  a  string  of 
Wampum.  The  Beaver  then  Adressing  himself  to  all  the  Indians  of 
the  Western  Nations  Spoke  as  follows. 

Uncles  The  Weyondotts  and  you  our  Cousens  of  the  several  other 
Western  Nations  with  this  fine  feather  which  I  have  diped  in  that 
pure  oil  which  our  Grandfathers  formerly  used  on  this  occasion  I 
wash  the  inside  of  your  ears  that  you  may  hear  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you,  &  that  you  and  your  Warriors  may  hear  what  our 
Warriors  are  going  to  say  to  you  after  I  have  done,  as  our  Grand- 
children the  Shawnesse  join  us  in  this  Council  I  disire  you  will 
consider  what  is  said  to  you  this  day  as  Spoke  by  both  our  Nations. 

Gave  a  String. 

UNCLES  &  COUSENS, 

This  Spring  when  I  was  over  The  Leaks  holding  a  Council  with 
the  Chiefs  of  your  several  Nations,  they  desired  I  would  be  strong 
and  accomplish  the  good  work  of  Peace  which  I  had  began  at  this 
place  last  fall  on  their  behalf,  &  gave  me  these  fourteen  Belts  of 
Wampum  to  assure  our  Brethren  the  English  the  Six  Nations,  our 
several  Tribes  of  Delawares,  &  other  Nations  of  Indians  living  to 
the  Sunrising  Uncles  &  Cousens  the  Belt  which  you  see  me  hold  in 
my  Hand  I  will  join  with  these  fourteen  Belts  to  assure  all  Nations 
to  the  Sunrising  that  your  Nations  have  agreed  to  the  Peace  con- 
firmed here  the  nineth  of  last  Month  between  the  Deputys  of  your 
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Nations  (who  came  with  me  here  for  that  purpose)  and  our  Brethren 
the  English,  here  he  layed  down  the  Belt  which  he  added  to  the 
fourteen  Belts  which  he  promised  to  send  of  the  next  day.  Then 
taking  up  another  Belt  spoke  as  follows.  I  assure  you  by  this  Belt 
that  the  Peace  was  settled  here  between  your  Deputys  and  our 
Brethren  the  English  in  The  manner  I  have  informed  you,  and  they 
have  taken  to  your  Country  the  Belts  of  Confirmation  given  to  them. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

The  Beaver  then  desired  his  Uncles  &  Cousins  of  the  western 
Nations  of  Indians  to  listen  to  what  the  Warriors  of  the  Delawares 
&  Shawnesse  were  going  to  say.  The  principal  Warior  of  the  Dela- 
wares then  got  up  &  made  the  following  Speech.  Uncles  &  Cousins 
of  all  the  Nations  to  the  sunsitting,  listen  to  what  we  the  Warriors 
are  going  to  say  to  you.  We  &  our  Grand  Children  the  Shawnesse 
began  the  War  in  this  Country,  we  did  not  make  the  Hatchet,  it 
was  sent  us  by  one  of  our  Tribes  who  live  amongst  the  French  called 
Wapponis,  &  some  of  our  People  who  lived  on  Susquahanna,  we  were 
foolish  enough  without  taking  time  to  consider,  to  make  use  of  that 
wicked  weapon  &  then  sent  it  to  your  Nations  inviting  you  to  come 
&  help  us,  which  you  did. 

The  Wise  Men  of  all  our  Nations  have  made  Peace  with  our 
Brethren  the  English  and  as  the  Peace  is  very  agreable  to  us,  we  by 
this  Belt  of  Wampum  take  the  Hatchet  we  sent  you  out  of  your 
Hands,  and  we  pvdl  up  a  large  Pine  Tree  and  bury  it  deep  in  the 
Ground  treading  down  the  Earth  firm  about  all  the  Spreading  Roots 
of  the  Tree,  that  the  Hatchet  may  never  be  found  more. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

UNCLES  AND  COUSENS. 

We  have  buried  the  Hatchet;  with  this  Belt  we  Stop  up  the  War 
Road,  and  clear  out  the  Road  of  Peace  from  your  Country  here, 
which  you  will  travil  in  safty  to  see  your  Brethren  the  English  and 
trade  with  them,  we  lay  a  great  log  across  the  War  Path,  over  which 
your  Warriors  must  not  expect  to  pass  for  the  future,  we  wash  the 
Blood  that  has  been  Spilt  of  the  Earth  &  gether  up  the  Bones  of  our 
Friends  that  has  been  killed  since  the  War  and  bury  them  decently. 

Gave  a  broad  Belt. 
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UNCLES  &  COUSENS 

I  desire  that  you  and  the  Warriors  of  your  Nation  may  think  no 
more  of  War,  but  go  a  hunting,  and  travil  this  Road  of  Peace  and 
visit  your  Brethren  the  English  and  exchange  your  Skins  and  fan 
for  Goods  to  Cloath  your  Women  &  Children. 

Gave  a  String. 

The  Beaver  then  Spoke  as  follows. 

UNCLES  &  COUSENS 

The  War  Hatchet  is  now  buried,  with  these  two  Belts  I  dispers  the 
dark  Clouds  which  has  so  long  hung  over  our  heads,  that  we  may  sec 
the  Sun  clear,  and  as  the  Blood  that  has  been  Spilt  is  washed  of  the 
Earth,  I  hope  we  shall  smell  the  sweat  scent  of  the  sprining  herbs  as 
formerly  and  enjoy  the  Blessing  of  Peace  as  our  Fathers  formerly  did 

He  gave  one  Belt  to  the  Weyondotts  &  one  to  the  Twightwccs. 

The  Weyondotts  and  Tightwees  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the 
other  Western  Nations  made  the  following  Speech. 

NEPHEWS  THE  DELAWARES  &  COUSENS  THE  SHAWN- 
ESSE. 
It  ^ves  us  great  Pleasure  to  hear  you  Speak;  what  you  have  said 
this  day  has  made  our  Hearts  easy;  it  is  like  Physick  given  to  a  Man 
which  cures  him  when  he  is  at  the  Point  of  Death,  it  is  true  it  wa 
your  Duty  to  do  this,  as  we  had  the  Hatchet  from  you,  wc  on  behall 
of  all  the  Nations  assure  you  &  our  Brethren  the  English  that  we  will 
pay  due  regard  to  what  you  have  said  &  proclaim  it  both  on  this 
side  of  the  Lakes  &  the  other,  &  we  assure  you  that  that  [sic]  none 
of  our  Warriors  for  the  future  shall  go  to  War  against  our  Brethren 
&  that  we  will  as  soon  as  possible  comply  with  the  Engagements  our 
Deputys  entrid  into  with  our  Brethren  the  English  on  Confrming 
the  Peace. 

Gave  two  Belts. 

The  9^**  [August,  1759]  This  day  fifty  two  Weyondott  Men 
took  their  leave  after  being  Cloathed  &  set  of  for  their  own  Countrj 
in  the  Morning  before  they  set  of  one  of  the  principal  Men  came  to 
me,  and  told  me  that  the  Evening  before.  Six  of  their  Nation  &  Ten 
Ottawas  returning  from  War  against  the  English  had  crossed  the 
River  about  five  Miles  up,  that  they  had  had  a  Skirmish  which  the 
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English  in  which  two  Ottawas  were  Killed  that  they  had  got  one 
Prisoner  and  two  scalps,  that  he  with  the  other  Chiefs  of  the  Weyon- 
dotts  liad  used  all  their  influence  with  the  Ottawas  to  get  them  to 
deliver  up  the  Prisoner  but  they  refused,  saying  that  when  they  had 
shown  him  to  the  Friends  of  those  two  Men  that  were  killed  he 
would  bring  him  back  &  diliver  him  up,  that  he  would  be  back  in 
three  Months,  that  they  were  now  going  home,  &  would  never  go  to 
War  against  the  English  more,  &  sent  me  a  string  of  Wampum  to 
Confirm  what  they  had  said. 

The  nth  [August,  1759]  This  day  returned  Two  Indians  from 
Niagara  with  the  following  Intillegence.  The  say  they  left  Niagara 
the  4***''  that  the  Seige  had  been  carryed  on  by  the  English  against 
the  Fort  for  six  days,  that  every  day  the  French  made  a  Sally,  but 
were  always  repulsed  by  the  English,  and  Six  Nations,  that  the  Six 
Nations  as  soon  as  they  fired  their  Guns  threw  them  down,  runing 
in  amongst  the  French  with  their  Hatchets,  that  what  Indians  the 
French  had  with  them  did  not  engage  against  the  Six  Nations  but 
on  that  Wing  where  there  was  no  Indians,  that  the  French  Indians 
had  suflFered  greatly  as  well  as  the  French,  that  the  Morning  before 
they  left  it  the  French  made  a  great  Sally  in  which  they  had  every 
officer  that  came  out  Killed;  that  the  English  was  continually  throw- 
ing Shells  &  Firing  their  Cannon  at  the  Fort,  that  the  shells  fell 
short,  but  that  some  of  the  Cannon  had  done  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  the  Fort  that  the  French  Indians  had  left  the  French  &  gone 
home,  that  the  French  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to  stay  by 
telling  them  they  would  have  another  Battle  with  the  English  before 
they  would  give  up  the  Fort,  that  while  they  stoped  a  peice  on  this 
side  of  the  Fort  to  rest  themselves  the  Cannon  ceased  Firing,  &  the 
see  the  English  puting  up  their  Tents  very  near  the  Fort,  that  a 
Delaware  Indian  who  was  with  the  English,  &  taken  Prisoner  by 
the  French  that  Morning  before  they  came  of  was  Prisoner  in  the 
Fort  that  there  was  a  great  many  of  the  English  Killed,  but  in  their 
opinion  not  so  many  as  of  the  French,  that  they  imagined  by  seeing 
the  English  Tents  so  nigh  the  Fort  that  they  had  given  up  the  Fort 
but  of  this  they  are  not  certain  but  they  are  sure  the  Fort  could  not 
hold  out  another  day  as  the  Cannon  had  damaged  it  very  much  the 
Delaware  who  was  taken  that  Morning  before  they  set  of  told  them 

M  Probably  the  14th  of  July  is  intended. 
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that  Sir  William  Johnson  had  wrote  Letters  to  send  here  to  me  S 
that  he  was  to  send  them  of  some  time  that  day  by  an  Englishmai 
&  2  Indians. 

The  12^  [August,  1759]**  To  Shawnesse  from  the  Meguck,  anc 
inform  me,  that  the  Cherokees  had  lately  sent  three  Speeches  u 
their  Nation  acquainting  them  that  the  intended  to  make  War  01 
the  English,  desiring  them  to  assist  them  in  the  War,  and  to  send  thi 
Speeches  to  all  the  Indians  to  the  Sunsitting  inviting  them  to  take  u] 
the  Hatchet  &  join  with  them.  But  as  their  Nation  had  promisa 
me  at  the  late  Conference  when  ever  they  heard  any  bad  news  t( 
acquaint  me  with  it,  before  they  determined  upon  any  thing,  dia 
they  were  sent  to  acquaint  me  with  this,  and  to  know  how  I  woul( 
have  them  act  in  regard  to  these  Speeches. 

In  the  Evening  a  Delaware  Indian  informed  me  that  nine  Indian 
of  their  Nation  from  Venango  had  been  on  the  Road  below  Lionel 
and  taken  an  English  Man  Prisoner  but  that  he  had  made  his  Esca] 
from  them  in  the  Night. 

The  13^^  [August,  1759]  By  two  Indians  who  arrived  here  dii 
Morning  from  Niagara  I  have  the  following  Intillegence.  That  on  thi 
^th65  ^j^g  French  made  a  great  Sally  from  the  Fort  that  all  the  Indian 
they  had  with  them  at  the  Fort  Deserted  them,  that  the  EnglisI 
drove  the  French  back  into  the  Fort  and  took  possession  of  it,  tha 
during  the  Siege  Delinery  who  formerly  Commanded  on  this  River 
was  shot  through  the  Thigh  &  taken  Prisoner,  the  officer  that  Com 
manded  the  Troops  from  DTroit  killed,**  the  Priest  killed,  &  all  th( 
rest  of  the  officers  killed  or  taken,  except  four  who  ran  away  during 
the  action  on  the  5^**  that  the  French  Indians  often  attempted  tc 
speak  to  the  Six  Nations,  but  as  the  Six  Nations  constantly  kep 
hollowing  to  them,  threatening  to  put  every  Indian  they  found  with 

W  On  this  date  Col.  Mercer  wrote  to  Governor  Denny,  "We  have  at  last  got  rid  of  oai 
Neighbors  at  Venango.  .  .  ."  For  the  particulars  on  the  French  abandonment  of  their  Ohic 
posts  Mercer  referred  to  a  letter  of  Croghan's  which  apparently  has  not  been  preserved 
Colonial  Records,  VIII,  394. 

66  This  date  should  be  the  25th  of  July,  the  day  that  Niagara  surrendered. 

00  Francois  Marie  Picot6,  Sieur  de  Bellestre,  the  Detroit  commandant,  brought  100  French 
and  150  Indians  to  the  relief  of  Niagara.  As  he  was  sick  he  was  unable  to  take  an  active  pnn 
in  the  attack,  and  remained,  with  his  followers,  on  an  island  above  the  fort.  Not  being  included 
in  the  Niagara  capitulation  he  returned  to  Detroit,  which  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Rogen 
the  following  year.  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections  (Lan^ng,  1877-),  XXXFV' 

(1905),  339. 
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the  French  to  Death,  they  were  affiraid  to  stay  so  that  they  had  no 
oppertunity  of  speaking  to  them,  for  which  reason  they  can  give  no 
account  of  what  number  of  the  English  and  Six  Nations  were  killed, 
that  the  French  at  Prisquisle  had  sent  away  all  their  Stores  to 
DTroit  and  was  waiting  when  they  came  by  for  the  French  from 
Beef  River  and  Venango  to  join  them,  to  set  of  for  D'Troit  that  an 
Indian  Path  leading  from  Prisquisle  to  a  Delaware  Town,  the  met  a 
Frenchman  &  some  Indians  who  informed  them  that  the  French  set 
of  from  Venango  the  day  before  which  is  six  days  agoe.*^  7  oClock  in 
the  Evening  three  Indians  came  here  from  Venango  &  Confirm  the 
above  Intillegince  of  the  English  taking  Niagara  the  5^  by  storm, 
&  say  that  the  Indians  from  over  the  Lakes  are  much  displeased 
with  the  Six  Nations,  as  they  had  a  member  [number]  of  thir  People 
killed  at  Niagara,  that  the  French  had  burnt  their  Forts  at  Venango, 
Beef  River  &  Prisquisle  &  gone  over  the  Lakes,  that  the  French  at 
Venango  before  they  set  of  gave  the  Indians  living  nigh  there  large 
Presents  of  Goods,  laced  Coats  &  Hatts  &  told  them  they  were 
obliged  to  run  away,  that  they  expected  to  be  in  Possession  of  this 
River  before  next  Spring,  they  were  obliged  to  bum  every  thing 
they  had  &  destroy  their  Battoes  as  the  Water  was  so  low  they  could 
not  get  up  the  Creek  with  them.** 

The  15*^  [August,  1759]  I  Cloathed  the  Twightwees  and 
Cuskuskees  and  gave  them  a  Cannoe  to  carry  home  their  Sick,  and 
Provisions  for  which  they  were  very  thankfvdl  &  assured  me  that  in 
the  fall  their  Chiefs  would  come  here  to  see  me,  &  that  they  would 
remain  stedfast  Friends  to  the  English  as  long  as  the  Sun  &  Moon 
gave  light. 

The  16^  [August,  1759]  An  Indian  who  I  had  sent  to  Niagara 
for  Intillegence  returned  &  gives  the  following  Account.  That  the 
English  on  their  landing  began  immediately  to  intrench  themselves, 
and  carryed  their  intrenchments  allmost  across  from  Water  to 
Water,  that  they  had  layed  Seige  to  the  Fort  Eighteen  days  before 
the  French  &  Indians  from  Venango  &  Prisquisle  got  there,  as  soon 
as  they  got  near  the  French  Indians  sent  a  Belt  of  Wampum  to 

^  The  French  destroyed  their  forts  at  Venango  and  Le  Boeuf  and  gathered  at  Presque  Isle 
whence  they  embarked  for  Detroit.  Reed,  1, 173. 

ttThe  entries  for  the  12th  and  13th  were  forwarded  as  intelligence  by  Col.  Mercer  to 
Governor  Denny  in  the  former's  letter  of  Aug.  13.  Colonial  Records^  VIII,  395-396. 
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desire  the  Six  Nations  to  withdraw  &  look  on  &  they  would  do  the 
same,  which  the  Senecas,  Cuyugas,  &  Onondagoes  was  willing  to  do 
but  the  Mohawks,  Onidoes,  Tuskaroras,  &  Mohickanders  said  they 
would  share  the  same  fate  with  the  English,  as  the  French  was  come 
very  night,  the  Battle  began  immediately  and  in  a  little  time  the 
French  began  to  retreat,  that  the  French  had  a  great  number  killed 
and  about  two  hundred  taken  Prisoners  &  Twenty  sad  Indians 
killed,  that  they  then  began  to  Fire  at  the  Fort  again,  and  that  in 
the  Evening  the  English  was  Masters  of  the  Fort,  that  the  English 
General  was  killed  by  accident  before  the  Engagement,**  &  that 
Sir  William  Johnson  Commanded. 

The  17^  [August,  1759]  Ten  White  Prisoners  were  delivered 
up  to  me  who  set  of  that  night  with  a  Party  of  ours  going  down. 

The  18^  [August,  1759]  I  was  informed  of  four  Strange 
Indians  being  seen  about  here. 

The  20^**  [August,  1759]^"  Six  Six  Nation  Indians  arrived  here 
from  Niagara  with  Letters  from  Sir  William  Johnson  giving  an 
account  of  the  reduction  of  that  Fortress.  This  day  we  had  Intillc- 
gence  of  a  Party  of  Enemy  Indians  being  seen  hereabouts  &  in  the 
afternoon  we  had  a  Man  killed  &  Scalped.  This  Evening  the  Indians 
dilivered  up  John  Martin  who  Prisoner  amongst  them. 

The  21*^  [August,  1759]  a  Dutchman  who  was  Prisoner 
amongst  the  Indians  was  delivered  up. 

The  22**  [August,  1759]  Delaware  George  delivered  up  a  White 
Woman,  who  had  lived  in  his  Family  some  time,  and  Seven  more 
prisners  was  delivered  up  by  other  Indians. 

The  23**  [August,  1759]  An  Indian  informed  me  that  he  was 
hunting  his  Horses  near  Turtle  Creek,  He  see  three  Waggons  stand- 
ing with  two  Horses,  the  Gears  cut,  &  the  tracts  of  about  Twenty 
Indians,  I  take  these  to  be  some  of  the  Waggons  that  came  up  the 
Virginia  Road,  &  set  of  home  without  an  Escort.  On  inquirey  the 
Indians  told  me  if  there  was  any  Mischief  done  they  beleived  it  must 
be  done  by  a  Party  of  about  Twenty  Indians  who  the  French  had 
sent  from  Prisquisle  when  they  left  it,  to  see  what  the  English  was 

60  Brig.  Gen.  John  Prideaux  was  killed  on  July  20  by  the  premature  bursting  of  a  shell  fired 
by  one  of  his  own  cannon. 

70  For  this  date  Kenny  recorded,  "Croghan  has  a  black  eye  this  morning  and  I  have  bees 
informed,  that  he  was  drunk  &  fought  with  ye  Indians,  &  that  Teedyuscung  gave  him  jt 
black  eye.  .  .  ."  Kenny,  438. 
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doing  here  there,  was  some  Putiwatimees,  Shawnesse  and  Delawares, 
the  passed  by  here  on  the  night  of  the  i8^,  and  refused  to  come 
ashore  when  the  Indians  called  to  them,  they  were  seen  &  spoke  to 
by  some  Indians  next  day,  about  five  Miles  below  this. — these  three 
days  I  have  been  plagued  with  the  Indians  of  all  Nations  on  account 
of  a  report  spread  amongst  them  that  we  were  bring  the  Cutabas^^ 
on  them,  and  that  when  we  had  settled  a  Peace  with  the  French  we 
were  to  cut  of  all  the  Western  Indian  Nations  &  give  Part  of  the 
Country  to  the  French,  I  have  had  several  Meetings  with  the 
Indians  here  to  undeceive  them,  and  this  Evening  the  Mohawks  who 
were  sent  here  by  Sir  William  Johnson  made  two  Speeches  to  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Western  Indians  desiring  them  not  to  give  any  Credit 
to  these  Idle  reports  &  assured  them  the  English  had  no  such  designs 
that  the  English  did  not  come  here  of  their  own  accords,  that  the 
six  Nations  desired  them  to  come  and  build  and  carry  on  a  Trade 
with  all  the  Western  Nations  in  order  to  reistablish  a  lasting  Peace 
that  the  Six  Nations  would  Support  the  English  here,  desired  them 
to  get  Sober  and  think  of  nothing  but  hunting  and  Planting,  their 
former  imployments,  and  told  them  they  were  but  Warriors,  but 
that  they  might  soon  expect  to  hear  from  their  Uncles  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations  who  would  put  them  to  rightes,  &  direct  them  what 
to  do,  &  then  desired  them  not  to  listen  to  any  111  reports,  but  listen 
to  what  their  Brethren  the  English  should  say  to  them  who  never 
deceived  any  Nation  to  their  Knoledge.  Then  I  produced  a  Copy  of 
the  draft  of  Land  shewing  them  the  Partition  line  between  them  and 
us,  as  it  was  settled  last  fall  at  the  Treaty  of  Easton,  between  us,  f>y 
the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  &  Shawnesse  which  I  informed  them  I 
would  give  them  as  soon  as  the  General  came  up  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  all  Nations  were  met  here,  which  I  expected  they  would 
do  on  the  Generals  arrival  in  order  to  confirm  on  on  [sic]  their  parts 
every  thing  that  has  been  transacted  between  us,  &  fullfill  their 
engagements  to  us. 

The  24*^  [August,  1759]  Chief  of  all  the  Indians  set  of  to  their 
own  Towns  except  some  Delawares  who  stayed  to  take  care  of 
Delaware  George  who  was  very  sick  &  about  Ten  Shawnesse  who  I 
detained  for  the  arrival  of  the  General. 

The  25*^  [August,  1759]        An  Indian  arrived  here  to  inform  me 

71  Cauwba  Tn^S^nt, 
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that  some  of  the  Delawares  had  reported  at  the  Mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek,  that  the  English  was  coming  to  cut  of  all  the  Indians  &  that 
the  Delawares  were  runing  away  from  that  Town.  On  which  I  was 
obliged  to  send  of  several  Messages  by  different  Indians  to  convmce 
these  Indians  of  the  falsity  of  this  report. 

The  26^**  [August,  1759]  Several  Delawares  came  here  from 
above  Venango  with  Tediuscongs  Brother,  who  has  been  so  in- 
veterate against  the  English. 

The  T]^  [August,  1759]  Two  Cannoes  more  of  Delawares  came 
down  from  above  Venango. 

The  28*^  [August,  1759]  Some  Six  Nation  Indians  came  here 
from  the  Mouth  of  Beaver  Creek  &  report  that  the  Delawares  that 
lived  there,  were  gone  to  live  at  Cuskuskee. 

29^  [August,  1759]  Forty  five  Indians  of  different  Nations 
were  Cloathed  &  set  of  for  their  Own  Country.^* 

The  30^  [August,  1759]  Twenty  Delawares  were  Cloathed  and 
set  of  for  their  own  Towns  up  the  River. 

The  31*^  [August,  1759]  The  Mohawks  set  of  with  Letters  to 
Sir  William  Johnson  by  way  of  Philadelphia. 

September  the  i*^  [1759]  Two  Ottawas  came  here  to  acquaint 
me  that  a  number  of  that  Nation  were  on  their  way  here  to  Council 
with  their  Brethren  the  English  &  that  there  was  some  Weyondotts, 
Delawares,  Shawnesse  &  Twightwees  coming  with  them  &  desired  I 
would  send  some  Provisions  to  meet  them  as  they  were  very  hungry 
which  request  I  granted. 

The  2**  [September,  1759]  about  Ten  oClock  the  above  Indians 
arrived  here  &  Saluted  the  Garrison  which  was  returned  by  the 
Cannon  from  the  fort. 

At  1 1  oClock  the  Indians  came  over  when  the  General  bid  them 
welcome,  then  I  spoke  to  them  assuring  them  I  was  glad  to  see  them 
&  desired  them  to  attend  the  next  day  &  would  acquaint  them  on 
what  terms  the  Peace  was  Confirmed  between  the  Western  Indians 
&  the  Kings  Subjects  in  America. 

By  a  String  of  Wampum. 

The  3**  [September,  1759]  this  day  held  a  Conference  with  the 
Indians. 

72  'This  day  yc  General  [Stanwix]  arrived  here  with  his  Train  &  set  of  music— he  was  very 
plainly  dressed  &  seems  not  proud."  Kenny,  44a 
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Minutes  of  Conference's 
held  at  Pittsburg 
In  September  1759. 

By  George  Croghan  Esquire  Deputy  Agent  to  the  Honourable  Sir 
William  Johnson  Baronet  his  Majestys  Agent  &  Superintendant  for 
Indian  affairs  in  northren  District  of  North  America  with  some 
Chiefs  &  principal  Warriors  of  the  Ottawas,  &  Twightwees  at  which 
were  present  a  number  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  Shawnesse  & 
Weyondotts. 

Minutes  of  Conference's  &c 
At  a  Meeting  held  at  Pittsbui^  on  the  3**  September  1759. 

Present 

His  Excellency  Brigadier  General  Stanwix 

George  Croghan  Esquire  Deputy  Agent  to  the  Honourable  Sir 
William  Johnson  Baronet. 

Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  Major  Tulikan^* 

Captains  Gates^  Mr.  Barrow" 

Cocheran^*  Doctor  Russel" 

Mather^* 

With  a  great  number  of  other  officers,  and  Gendemen  belonging  to 

the  Army. 

Captain  William  Trent 


Captain  Thomas  M*^Kee 


Assistants  to  George  Croghan  Esqr. 


Captain  Henry  Montour  Interpreters. 

73  Horado  Gates,  c.  1728-1806,  was  born  in  England  and  entered  the  British  army  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  present  at  Braddock's  defeat.  From  1 762-1 772  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
England  retired  on  half-pay,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  settled  in  Virginia  where  he  espoused 
the  patriot  cause  in  1775.  The  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  major  general. 

74  Capt.  Gavin  GxJiran,  Royal  American  Regiment. 

75Capt.  Richard  Mather,  Royal  American  Regiment.  Later  Mather  commanded  at 
Venango,  but  falling  ill  he  was  returned  to  Pittsburgh  where  he  died  on  March  16, 1762.  In  the 
following  month  Croghan  purchased  a  horse,  two  beds,  and  mattresses  from  his  estate.  One  of 
the  beds  was  fairly  elaborate  for  a  frontier  soldier  inasmuch  as  it  had  curtains.  Gidwalader  G>11. 

70  Maj.  John  Tullikens,  Royal  American  Regiment.  Tullikens  like  Capt.  Mather  and  many 
other  officers  of  his  regiment  was  wounded  at  Ticonderoga  in  July,  1758. 

77  Thomas  Barrow,  Deputy  Pay  Master  General,  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  with  Stanwix  and  his 
party.  Bouquet  Papers^  21644  Part  II,  49,  53.  Although  many  references  may  be  found  to  Dr. 
Ruasel  in  Kenny,  Gratz  Coll.,  Bouquet  Papers  and  other  contemporary  sources,  his  first  name 
remains  elusive. 
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Indians 

OTTAWAS  TWIGHTWEES 

Mehennah  Chief  Misseconaghta,  Chief 

Oulamy  the  Chief  Warrior  Misahgha  Chief  Warrior 

&  24  other  Warriors  &  17  other  Warriors 

A  Number  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  Shawnesse,  and  Wcyon 
dotts. 

After  the  usual  Cerimonies,  of  Picking  the  Bryers  out  of  thd 
Feet,  wiping  the  dust  &  sweat  of  their  Bodys,  Clearing  their  Heart 
and  Minds,  &  wiping  the  Blood  of  the  Council  seats  being  performed 
the  General  made  the  following  Speech. 

BRETHREN, 

At  a  Conference  held  here  about  Two  Months  agoe  betwca 
George  Croghan  Esquire  His  Majestys  Deputy  Agent,  who  I  sen 
here  to  treat  with  all  the  Western  Nations  of  Indians  &  the  Weyon 
dotts  Deputys  who  came  here  with  our  Brethren  the  Delawares,  I 
were  impowered  by  all  the  western  nations  of  Indians  to  represcn 
them  at  that  Conference;  a  Peace  was  Concluded,  &  the  andeni 
Chain  of  Friendship  which  Subsisted  between  your  forefathers,  4 
all  his  Brittanick  Majestys  Subjects  in  America,  brightened. 

All  that  passed  at  that  Conference  will  be  reported  to  you,  and  the 
engagements  entred  into  at  that  time  by  the  Kings  Deputy  Agent, 
&  Col.  Mercer  the  then  Commanding  officer,  with  the  Deputys  who 
represented  all  the  western  Nations,  I  do  Confirm  in  his  Majestys 
name,  &  in  behalf  of  all  his  Subjects  in  America,  &  I  expect  on  your 
parts  a  punctual  and  due  performance  of  all  the  engagements  made 
us  by  your  Deputys,  which  will  be  the  only  way  of  convincing  mc  of 
your  Sincerity  towards  us  and  the  only  way  to  reistablish  a  lasting 
and  firm  Peace,  between  you  and  us.  To  Confirm  what  I  have  said  I 
give  you  this  Belt. 

Gave  a  Belt 

What  passed  at  the  Conference  of  the  9^  July  was  then  repeated 
over  to  them.  Mehennah  the  Chief  of  the  Ottawas  then  got  up  and 
spoke  as  follows. 
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BRETHREN  THE  ENGLISH, 

I  have  heard  what  you  have  said  to  us  &  with  this  String  of 
Wampum  I  open  your  Ears  that  you  may  hear  &  give  attention  to 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you. 

Gave  a  String. 

BRETHREN, 

Some  years  agoe  the  French  got  the  better  of  our  understanding 
&  by  the  assistance  of  the  Evil  Spirit  put  the  Hatchet  into  our 
hands,  which  we  were  foolish  enough  to  make  use  of  against  our 
Brothers  the  English;  But  as  our  Deputys  has  settled  a  Peace  on  our 
behalfs  with  our  Brethren,  I  by  this  Belt  of  Wampum  take  fast  hold 
of  the  new  Chain  of  Friendship  &  assure  you  that  we  will  keep  steady 
to  our  Friendship  with  the  King  of  great  Brittain  &  all  his  Subjects 
in  America  as  long  as  the  Sun  &  Moon  gives  light. 

Gave  a  Belt  Wampum  painted  Green. 

He  then  lighted  a  large  Pipe,  the  Stem  of  which  was  feathered  with 
Eagles  feathers,  &  handed  it  round  to  all  present  to  smoke  out  of, 
&  then  Spoke  as  follows. 

BRETHREN, 

This  is  the  Pipe  of  Peace  which  our  Fathers  always  carryed  with 
them  when  they  went  to  make  Peace  with  any  Nation,  they  had  been 
at  War  with,  &  agreable  to  their  Custom  we  confirm  the  Peace  by 
Ais  Pipe,  &  leave  it  with  you  that  any  Nation  who  comes  here  to 
make  Peace,  may  smoke  out  of  it  &  know  that  we  the  Ottawas  have 
made  Peace  with  our  Brethren  the  English. 

Then  delivered  the  Pipe  to  Captain  Croghan. 

The  Chief  Warrior  of  the  Ottawas  then  Spoke  as  follows  in  behalf 
•f  the  Warriors. 

BRETHREN, 

CXu"  Chiefs  has  Confirmed  the  Peace  with  you  which  is  very 
agreable  to  us,  it  was  we  the  Warriors  that  carryed  on  the  War 
against  you  we  now  by  this  Belt  of  Wampum  Strengthen  the  Peace 
made  by  our  Chiefs  and  assure  you  we  will  never  make  use  of  the 
Hatchet  agains  our  Brethren  the  English  more. 

Gave  a  large  Belt. 

Then  Othesheconaghta,  the  Chief  Man  of  the  Twigh twees  got  up. 
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lighted  a  Pipe  like  the  other,  and  after  all  present  had  smoked  ou 
of  it,  made  the  following  Speech. 

BRETHREN, 

This  is  the  Pipe  of  Peace  allways  made  use  of  by  our  Forefatha 
on  the  like  occasion,  by  it  I  confirm  the  Peace  on  behalf  of  the  Tow 
I  am  the  Head  of  &  leave  it  with  you  that  all  Nations  that  come  ha 
may  know  that  we  have  made  Peace  with  our  Brethren  the  Englis 
&  that  all  Nations  may  smoke  in  Peace  out  of  it. 

Delivered  the  Pipe  to  Cap^  Crc^han. 

Misigha  The  Chief  Warrior  of  the  Twightwees  with  a  large  blac 
Belt  of  Wampum  in  his  Hand,  with  the  figure  of  a  Hatchet  in  i 
Spoke  as  follows. 

BRETHREN, 

It  gives  us  the  Warriors  of  the  Tightwees  Nation  great  Plcasir 
to  hear  &  see  that  so  many  of  the  Nations  to  the  Sun  ^tting  h 
made  Peace  with  our  Brethren  the  English,  &  to  confirm  what  I  sa] 
&  to  convince  you  of  our  Sincerity  towards  you  I  deliver  you  tk 
Hatchet  which  the  French  gave  us  to  make  use  of  against  you;  yo 
know  best  what  to  do  with  it,  if  you  have  a  Mind  to  turn  it  agains 
your  Enemy  the  French,  you  will  find  Friends  to  make  use  of  it 

Delivered  the  Belt  to  Captain  Crc^han. 

The  Chief  Man  of  the  Ottawas  then  got  up  &  spoke  as  follows. 

BRETHREN 

We  have  thrown  away  the  French  &  must  now  depend  upon  yoi 
for  Supplys  &  hope  you  will  consider  our  necessitys  at  this  rime,  1 
hope  when  we  get  settled  to  our  hunting  and  planting  again  we  wil 
be  able  to  purchase  necessarys  for  our  family  &  give  you  less  trouble 
than  we  do  at  this  time. 

Gave  String. 

The  Tightwee  Chief  made  a  speech  to  the  same  purpose  in  behalf 
of  his  People 

And  gave  a  String. 

The  4  [September,  1759]         all  the  Indians  to  the  number  o( 
ninety  were  Cloathed  for  which  they  were  very  thankfull. 
The  Six  Nations  set  of  for  their  own  Towns  up  the  Ohio. 
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The  6^**  [September,  1759]  I  sent  Captain  Montour  and  a 
Party  of  Indians  to  Venango,  Beef  River,  &  Prisquisle  to  view  the 
ruins  of  them  three  Forts. 

The  7^  [September,  1759]  The  Ottawas  set  of  for  their  own 
Country  well  pleased  with  the  reception  they  had  met  with  here. 

The  8^  [September,  1759I  The  Twightwees  set  of  for  their 
own  Country  well  pleased  with  the  reception  they  had  met  with 
here. 

The  Chiefs  and  principal  Warriors  of  the  different  Nations  had 
laced  Coats  &  Hatts  given  them. 

The  9^  [September,  1759]  The  Chiefs  of  the  Delawarcs,  who 
had  been  here  for  some  time  set  of  home. 

The  10^  [September,  1759]  Several  Delawares  arrived  here 
with  Skins  to  trade. 

The  12^  [September,  1759]  The  Crow  with  about  26  Indians 
of  the  Six  Nations  came  here  &  petitioned  for  some  Cloathing, 
Powder,  &  Lead,  and  acquainted  me  that  they  intended  to  settle  at 
the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek. 

The  13^  [September,  1759]  The  Pipe^*  a  principal  Warrior  of 
the  Delawares  &  several  others  came  here  &  brought  a  Message  from 
the  Beaver  to  me  acquainting  me  that  he  had  forwarded  all  the 
Speeches  entrusted  to  his  Care  by  the  Western  Indians  to  the  Six 
Nations  &  Susquehanna  Indians  &  requested  that  I  might  send  him 
some  Wampum  as  he  had  none  to  make  speeches  to  any  of  the 
Indians  of  other  Nations  for  the  good  of  the  English  Interest.  This 
Day  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  Crow  &  Six  Nation  Indians  &  ac- 
quainted them  that  wat  they  requested  the  day  before,  should  be 
given  them  &  that  I  insisted  on  their  delivering  a  White  Lad  that  is  a 
Prisoner  amongst  them,  and  all  the  Horses  which  some  of  their 
foolish  young  men  had  Stolen,  which  they  agreed  to  do. 

The  14^  [September,  1759]  The  Pipe  a  principal  Warrior  of 
the  Delawares  came  to  me  &  in  the  presence  of  some  of  his  Relations 
delivered  up  two  White  Boys  which  were  Prisoners  in  his  Family, 
the  one  a  Son  of  one  Barnett  who  lives  at  Suetara  in  Lancaster 
County  Pennsylvania;  the  other  M*^Cord  his  Relations  live  at 
Quittapahela  in  Lancaster  County  in  Pennsylvania. 

78  Whereas  Shingas  and  the  Beaver  were  members  of  the  Turkey  Tribe  of  the  Delaware 
Nation,  the  Pipe  was  a  member  of  the  Wolf  Tribe  and  later  became  its  chief.  Hanna,  I,  1 1 1. 
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The  15^  [September,  1759]^*  The  Crow  brought  over  tb 
River  two  Horses  &  delivered  up  which  had  been  stolen  by  some  0 
his  young  Men. 

The  16^**  [September,  1759]  a  number  of  the  Weyondotts  i 
Delawares  came  here  to  trade  some  from  over  the  Lakes  who  infan 
me  that  the  French  at  Fort  D'Troit  are  building  a  Pallisadoed  Foi 
to  be  filled  up  on  the  inside  brest  high  three  Foot  thick  with  Eard 
&  when  finished  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  Inhabitant 
of  that  Settlement. 

The  17^**  [September,  1759]  the  Weyondotts  began  to  d« 
their  Skins  &  both  them  &  the  Delawares  complained  of  the  Extravj 
gant  price  the  Provincial  Agent*®  took  for  hunting  Sadies  bdng  S 
Pounds  Ten  Shilligs  a  Sadie. 

The  18^**  [September,  1759]  The  Beavers  Messingers  rctumc 
when  I  sent  him  four  thousand  black  &  four  thousand  white  Wan 
pum  for  Speeches.^  This  day  the  Weyondotts  &  Delawares  being  4 
in  number  were  Cloathed  and  seemed  well  pleased  with  the 
reception. 

The  19^  [September,  1759]  The  Delawares  delivered  mc  u 
Mary  Baskins  and  two  white  Boys  who  were  Prisoners  amongs 
them  their  Names  unknown. 

The  Crows  came  over  the  River  and  delivered  me  up  on  Cambl 
a  white  Boy,  his  father  lives  in  Conicocheque,  this  Lad  Speaks  th( 
Seneca  Language  well. 

This  day  Captain  Montour  returned  from  above  Venango  8 
reports  that  when  he  got  to  Cushtalogas  Town"  there  was  severa 
Indians  came  from  Prisquisle  with  Hatchetts,  locks.  Hinges,  & 
several  other  things  which  they  had  Picked  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the 

7©  Col.  Mercer  wrote  to  Governor  Denny  on  this  day  that,  "A  perfect  tranquillity  reigni 
here  since  General  Stanwix  arrived,  the  works  of  the  new  fort  go  on  briskly,  and  no  Enemj 
appears  near  the  camp  or  upon  the  Communications."  Penna.  Archives^  First  Series,  III,  685. 

80  To  replace  Robert  Tuckness  who  had  resigned,  the  Indian  Commissioners  recommended 
George  Allen  as  provincial  Indian  agent  for  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna.  Allen  was  ap- 
pointed March  10,  1759.  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  286.  The  following  summer  he  was  succeeded 
by  John  Langdale.  Langdale  in  turn  was  replaced  in  1761  by  Joaah  Davenport. 

81  The  black  wampum  may  have  been  some  of  the  10,000  seized  by  Croghan  from  Kcmt 
a  month  earlier.  Kenny  suspected  Croghan  of  having  goods  of  his  own  to  trade  with  die 
Indians.  Kenny,  438.  Kenny's  bill  to  Croghan  for  the  wampum  is  in  the  Cadwaladcr  Coll 

82  Custaloga  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  Tribe  of  the  Delaware  Nation.  His  town  was  locateil 
near  French  Creek  some  sixteen  miles  above  Venango.  See  entry  for  July  13,  176a 
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Fort  which  the  fire  had  quite  consumed,  the  Indians  informed  him 
that  the  French  made  no  stay  there  after  they  knew  the  fate  of 
Niagara,  that  while  they  were  at  Prisquislc  they  see  several  Indians 
near  the  Lake  which  they  hollowed  to,  but  the  Indians  did  not 
choose  to  speak  to  them,  they  think  they  were  Chipawas,  &  Custal- 
oga  told  him  that  there  had  been  some  strange  Indians  in  his  Corn- 
field three  nights  before,  that  an  Indian  Woman  talked  with  them 
and  came  &  told  him,  that  he  went  out  and  endeavoured  to  speak  to 
them,  but  they  avoided  it,  that  they  did  no  other  mischief  than  take 
some  Com,  that  he  would  set  of  in  three  days  to  the  Cuscuskees"  to 
meet  the  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares  to  come  with  them  to  Pittsburg  to 
attend  the  General  meeting  that  was  to  be  held  there. 

The  22**  [September,  1759]  Eleven  Indians  came  here  some 
Delawares  &  Shawness  &  requested  some  Cloathing. 

The  23**  [September,  1759]  about  60  Indians  of  different 
Nations  set  of  home. 

The  24^  [September,  1759]  the  Eleven  Indians  who  requested 
9ome  Cloathing  the  22**  were  Cloathed  &  returned  thanks  &  set  of 
Home  this  day. 

The  25^  [September,  1759]  Some  Indians  who  came  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Water  late  last  night  inform  me  that  a  Body  of 
60  Indian  Warriors  was  set  of  from  Scioto  against  the  Cherokees, 
consisting  of  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  Shawnesse  &  Twightwees, 
which  I  hope  will  be  productive  of  good  consequences  as  it  may 
oblige  the  Cherokees  to  stay  at  home  to  defend  their  own  Country 
&  lay  aside  their  scheme  of  attacking  the  Frontiers  of  Virginia.  This 
Evening  Eleven  Six  Nation  Indians  came  here  from  the  Head 
branches  of  Ohio. 

The  26^  [September,  1759]  Thirteen  Delawares  came  here 
who  had  not  been  here  this  summer  before,  they  say  all  the  Indians 
on  this  side  the  Lakes  are  quiet  &  going  a  hunting. 

The  29^  [September,  1759]  Twenty  four  Indians  were 
Qoathed  for  which  they  returned  thanks. 

The  30  [September,  1759]  About  fifty  Indians  of  diffircnt 
Nations  came  here,  some  of  them  informed  me  that  they  had  met  a 

83  Kuskuskies  was  not  one  town,  but  three  or  four  contiguous  towns  located  along  the  Big 
Beaver  Creek  at  and  above  the  junction  of  its  east  and  west  branches — the  Mahoning  and  the 
Shenango.  Hanna,  I,  340. 
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Party  of  five  French  Indians  returning  to  1 
English  Prisoner,  which  must  be  one  Brown 
a  missing  some  Days.  The  Indians  from  the  S 
me  that  the  French  at  Fort  D'Troit  are  usi 
with  the  nations  over  the  Lakes  to  join  the: 
attack  our  Convoys  between  this  &  Bedford,  < 
have  sent  to  the  Illinois  Country  where  the  Fr 
for  Men  &  Indians  Goods  &  expect  them  at 
Twenty  days,  by  all  I  can  learn  from  the  Sha^ 
that,  that  Nadon  was  making  all  the  Interest 
Western  Indians  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
Southward  Indians. 

October  i"  [1759I  ^ght  Shawnesse  t 
Nations  at  the  Heads  of  Ohio  arrived  here. 

The  a**  [October,  1759]  Ten  Delawares  s 
Venango. 

The  4"'  [October,  1759]  fourteen  Shaw 
their  Town  on  Muskingum.  At  Night  Captai 
ment  with  16  Soldiers,  &  two  Six  Nation 
Battoe  from  Niagara. 

The  7"*  [October,  1759]  32  Shawnesw 
Meguck  and  inform  me  that  their  Nation  hai 
go  to  Fort  D'Troit  to  treat  with  the  French  & 
will  be  here  in  about  Twenty  days  to  renew  tl 
with  thdr  Brethren  the  English  &  to  coniirn 
acted  between  some  of  their  People  &  mysel 

The  8"^  [October,  1759]  Sixteen  Mohick 
dotts  came  here  from  the  Lakes  &  Twelve 
kingum. 

The  9""  [October,  1759I  Custalc^a  wit! 
wares  &  six  Nation  Indians  came  here  fr< 
Venango. 

The  10  [October,  1759]  Weyondott  ^ 
brought  a  Letter  from  one  of  our  Prisoners  s 

B4  Charles  Lee,  1731-1783,  toldier  of  fbrniae,  Revoludont 
the  American  forces  at  the  diMStroui  Battle  of  Monmouth.  He 
19  to  icout  for  the  remains  of  the  French  umj.  ColUclhni  oj 
Jor  tht  Yiar  1871  (New  York,  1 872),  a6. 
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mending  this  Indian  to  the  Generosity  of  the  General  as  he  brought 
with  him  here  an  English  Prisoner  who  was  to  be  burnt  by  the 
Ottawas  who  he  redeemed  from  the  Stake  the  Indian  delivered  the 
Prisoner  to  Cap^  Montour  who  he  met  on  the  Road  before  he  came 
here,  this  Indian  assures  me,  that  all  the  Nations  over  the  Lakes 
returned  the  War  Hatchet  to  the  French  before  he  left  Fort  D'Troit, 
except  one  small  Tribe  about  Two  hundred  Men  who  said  they  would 
fall  with  their  Fathers,  &  this  Indian  says  that  all  Nations  there  were 
in  Council,  to  fix  on  a  time  to  come  here  to  renew  their  Ancient 
Friendship  with  the  English  he  says  the  French  do  not  consist  of 
more  than  five  hundred  Men  in  that  Settlement  and  are  much 
distressed  for  want  of  Provisions  as  they  had  sent  this  Spring  all 
they  could  spare  to  Prisquisle  for  the  Expedition  intend  Against  this 
place,  &  to  Niagara  for  the  Support  of  that  Fortress,  that  they  have 
been  some  time  employed  in  building  a  large  Stockaded  Fort,  but 
says  it  will  not  be  strong,  that  the  Commanding  officer  told  the 
Indians  in  Council  that  if  the  English  Army  came  against  them 
either  from  Niagara  or  Pittsburg  he  would  not  fight  but  surrender 
up  the  place,  this  he  assures  me  is  what  he  heard  him  say,  &  this 
Indian  I  have  been  long  acquainted  with  and  is  of  good  repute 
amongst  his  own  People,  &  his  Intillegence  in  my  opinion  may  be 
depended  upon. 

This  Evening  I  had  a  private  meeting  with  the  Shawnesse  Chiefs 
&  they  assure  me  that  the  several  nations  residing  between  the  Ohio 
and  Lake  Erie  Viz^  Delawares,  Shawnesse,  Weyondotts,  Twightwees, 
Waugweoughtennees,  &  Pianquishaws  will  be  soon  at  open  War  with 
the  Southward  Indians  and  say  that  several  Partys  are  already  set 
oflF,  but  that  the  Chiefs,  would  not  declare  War  openly  till  they  came 
up  to  see  me,  but  if  at  the  next  Conference  they  could  be  assured  of 
our  Friendship  &  Support  they  would  immediately  declare  the  War 
&  apply  to  all  the  Nations  over  the  Lakes  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
it  on. 

This  Evening  Custaloga  with  three  more  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares 
&  two  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  with  a  number  more  in  all  about  60 
came  over  the  River,  with  whom  I  had  a  meeting,  when  I  performed 
the  Cerimonies  of  Condolance  usual  on  these  occasions  after  drinking 
a  Glass  round  we  parted. 

The  11^  [October,  1759]        Custaloga  with  all  the  Indian  Chiefs 
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that  came  with  him  called  me  to  a  meeting  and  returned  thanks  fa 
what  I  said  to  them  the  day  before,  &  told  me  they  would  stay  til 
the  Chiefs  of  the  several  Nations  who  were  on  their  way  here  to  hoi 
a  Conference  should  come  &  they  made  no  doubt  but  at  the  Con 
ference  every  thing  would  be  settled  to  our  mutual  Satisfaction,  aoi 
assured  me  that  a  soon  as  they  received  my  Message  the  set  of  h 
this  place,  as  nothing  could  be  more  agreable  to  them  than  renewinj 
their  Ancient  Friendship  with  their  Brethren  the  English  at  thi 
Meeting  a  Prisoner  was  delivered  up  to  me  by  a  Delaware  Indian. 

The  12^  [October,  1759]  I  Cloathed  all  the  Shawness 
Weyondotts,  &  Mohickanders. 

The  13^  [October,  1759]  I  Cloathed  Custaloga  &  all  the  Dda 
wares  &  Six  Nations  that  came  with  him  in  the  whole  133. 

The  Indians  of  different  Nations  as  they  were  Cloathed  rctuma 
thanks  &  all  appeared  Pleased  with  the  treatment  they  met  with 

The  14^  &  15  [October,  1759]  The  Indians  were  dealing  thci 
Skins,  none  set  off. 

The  16^  [October,  1759]  Five  Twightwees  &  two  Shawness 
came  her  &  inform  me  that  the  Weyondotts  Chiefs  would  be  here  u 
a  day  or  two  &  that  soon  after  I  might  expect  the  Chiefs  of  dw 
Shawnesse  &  Delawares  here  to  the  intened  Conference. 

these  Indians  inform  me  that  the  Shawnesse  have  sent  to  bring  al 
their  people  who  have  lived  several  years  amongst  the  Creeks,  home 
&  as  soon  as  they  came,  which  they  expect  will  be  this  fall,  that  al 
the  Western  Nations  are  determined  to  make  War  on  the  Southarc 
Indians  &  particularly  on  the  Chickesaws  &  Cherokees,  on  accouni 
of  a  Party  of  Chickesaws  supposed  to  be  near  three  hundred  fallim 
on  a  Party  of  Shawnese  who  were  coming  from  the  Creek  Countrj 
about  three  Months  agoe  to  join  the  rest  of  the  People  &  as  then 
was  several  Cherokees  with  the  Chickasaws,  they  judge  they  hac 
betrayed  them  into  the  Hands  of  the  Chickasaws,  ever  since  thai 
time  the  Shawnesse  have  been  imployed  in  sending  Messages  to  al 
the  Western  Nations  desiring  them  to  assist  them  in  taking  revinp 
for  the  enjury  done  them  by  these  Nations. 

This  day  two  Dutch  Lads  who  were  Prisoners  amongst  the  Indiana 
were  delivered  up  to  me,  and  Six  English  prisners  taken  all  froni 
Verginia. 

The  17^**  [October,  1759I         Eleven  Weyondotts  who  live  ncai 
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Fort  DHTroit  came  here  they  saluted  the  Garrison  with  a  discharge 
of  their  Fire  Arms,  which  was  returned  by  three  Cannon. 

As  soon  as  they  came  over  the  River  I  received  them  with  the 
usual  Cerimonies  after  which  the  made  the  following  Speeches. 

BROTHER, 

It  is  now  several  years  since  we  see  you,  there  has  been  a  dark 
Cloud  hovering  over  the  Land  ever  since  our  Fathers  the  French 
came  here  &  seated  themselves  between  otir  Brethren  the  English  & 
us.  It  was  necessity  obliged  us  to  engage  in  the  War  against  you. 
And  we  do  assure  you  this  War  has  not  been  agreable  to  us,  nor  were 
we  the  first  Nation  that  struck  you,  we  had  no  Quarril  with  you,  we 
were  obliged  to  come  into  French  Measures,  in  order  to  get  such 
Necessarys  as  we  could  not  Subsist  without,  this  Brother  we  assure 
you  is  the  truth  &  we  expect  you  will  consider  it,  you  know  our 
Circumstances,  &  know  very  well  that  no  Indian  Nation  live  now 
without  being  supported  either  by  the  English  or  French,  we  cannot 
live  as  our  Ancestors  did  before  you  came  into  our  Country  &  we 
know  Brother  that  the  English  can  best  Supply  us  with  all  neces- 
sarys, be  strong  &  you  may  depend  on  our  Friendship  &  Services. 

Gave  a  large  String. 

BROTHER, 

We  return  you  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  you  gave  our 
Deputys,  this  Summer  we  are  come  a  great  way  on  your  invitation, 
to  renew  our  Friendship  with  our  Brethren  the  English,  but  as  they 
Chiefs  of  several  other  Nations  who  are  on  their  way  here  are  not 
come  we  shall  say  no  more  till  they  arrive. 

Gave  a  String. 

These  Weyondotts  inform  me  that  the  French  at  Fort  D'Troit  are 
in  great  Fear  the  the  [sic]  English  will  attack  them  this  Fall  &  say 
they  are  in  a  distressed  Condition  both  for  Provisions  &  Ammunition, 
that  there  may  be  about  Eight  hundred  Men  in  that  Setdement  at 
this  time  Inhabitants  &  Soldiers,  that  they  have  three  Cohoins'^  (by 
the  discription)  but  no  Cannon  so  that  the  Eight  Cannon  they  had  at 
Prisquisle  this  Spring  to  bring  against  this  place,  must  be  buried 
some  where  near  that  place. 

86  A  coehorn  was  a  small  mortar. 
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The  18'"  [October,  1759]  The  Beaver  & 
came  here  from  Muskingum  he  informed  me  h 
the  Conference  agreable  to  my  invitation  I  n 
usual  Cerimcnies. 

The  ig**"  [October,  1759]  I  had  a  privi 
Beaver  &  other  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares  at  whi 
that  they  the  Delawares  should  call  a  meetini 
the  other  Nations  over  the  River  as  the  Shav 
yet  come  in  order  to  know  whether  they  in 
arrival  or  hold  the  Conference  before  they  cat 

The  20'''  [October,  1759]  It  was  agreed  b 
several  Nations  that  the  Conference  should  ho 

The  21"  [October,  1759J  General  Stam 
desired  I  would  acquaint  the  Indians  of  the  sev 
City  of  Quebeck  was  taken  by  the  English  8 
Conference  might  be  put  ofF  till  tomorrow  1 
Fue  de  Joy  to  be  fired  on  that  Occasion.**  I  s( 
to  acquaint  the  Indians  with  it,  who  agreed  tc 
but  requested  two  Cags  of  Rum  to  Drink  that 
be  merry  with  us. 

Captain  Montour  informs  me  the  Indians 
pleased  with  the  news. 

The  22''  [October,  1759]  The  Indians  wen 
Conference  was  put  off  till  tomorrow. 

The  23''  [October,  1759]  The  Beaver  set 
three  principal  Men  of  the  Weyondotts  wer 
nothing  could  be  done  till  they  got  Sober  I  ser 
know  when  I  might  expect  them  to  be  all  Sol 
precisely. 

The  24*  [October,  1759J  The  Indians  01 
let  me  knoiy  that  they  were  ready  to  hear  whs 
say  to  them.  At  four  o'Clock  in  the  afternoon  t 
in  Council  when  the  Genera!  made  them  severs 
in  the  Conferences.*^ 

SB  Quebec  capitulated  to  the  Brititb  on  September  i8, 1759,  ■  I 
over  Montcalm  on  the  Plaint  of  Abi'aham. 

87Theminu[e»of  the  conference*  of  October  14, 15,  and  76  u 
VlII,  4^9-435. 
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The  25^  [October,  1759]  The  Indians  made  answers  to  the 
speeches  made  them  yesterday  as  as  [sic]  appears  by  the  Conferences. 

The  26'**  [October,  1759]  The  Indians  made  several  Speeches 
&  the  Weyondotts  delivered  in  a  bunch  of  41  Sticks,  the  number  of 
the  English  Prisoners  in  their  Nation  which  they  engage  to  deliver  up. 

This  Evening  all  the  Chiefs  &  principal  Warriors  were  Cloathed 
with  laced  Coats  &  Hatts,  ruffled  Shirts,  Shoes  &  Stockings  after 
which  the  General  sent  for  them,  made  each  of  the  Cheifs  a  present 
of  a  Silver  Medal,  after  drinking  several  Healths  the  General  took 
his  leave  of  them. 

The  27'''  [October,  1759]  The  Warriors  of  the  Delawares  made 
me  a  Speech  assuring  me  they  were  glad  the  War  Hatchet  was  buried 
&  assured  me  by  a  Belt  of  Wampum  that  they  would  convince  me 
of  their  Sincerity  by  their  future  Conduct  towards  their  Brethren  the 
English. 

The  30'''  [October,  1759]  A  Party  of  Shawnesse  &  Mohick- 
anders  came  here  &  inform  me  that  the  principal  Men  of  the  Shaw- 
nesse were  coming  here  to  confirm  the  Peace,  &  that  the  reason  of 
their  not  coming  sooner  was  their  being  involved  in  a  War  with  the 
Southward  Indians. 

November  the  5'''  [1759]  Several  Shawnesse  came  here,  some 
Delawares  &  six  Nation  Indians  set  of  home. 

The  7th  [November,  1759]  some  Delawares  arrived  here  with 
several  Horse  Loads  of  Skins  to  trade. 

The  12'*'  [November,  1759]  An  Indian  from  the  Meguck  in- 
forms me  that  the  French  at  Fort  D'Troit  have  received  a  supply 
of  Provisions  &  Goods  from  the  Illinois  Country  &  reinforcement 
of  about  three  hundred  Men,  that  they  were  sending  out  Traders  to 
all  the  Indian  Nations  near  that  settlement  both  on  this  Side  the 
Lake  &  the  other.** 

The  1 4  [November,  1759]  Palothe  Wappe  a  Shawness,  from 

the  Meguck  came  here,  he  informs  me  the  four  principal  Men  of  their 
Nation  who  were  coming  here.  Meeting  the  Chiefs  of  the  several 
Nations  that  had  been  here  at  the  Conference,  at  the  Beavers  Town, 
hearing  from  them  what  passed  between  us  at  the  Conference  agreed 

S8  One  of  the  most  important  French  lines  of  communication  between  Louisiana  and  Canada 
was  that  formed  by  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Wabash,  up  the  latter  river  to  its  headwaters, 
followed  by  a  short  portage  to  the  Nfiami  River  and  the  descent  of  that  river  to  Lake  Erie. 
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to  return  home  till  the  Spring,  when  they  are 
Chiefs  of  the  several  Nations  who  have  agree 
that  time  to  deliver  up  all  our  People  who 
several  Nations. 

These  that  had  Skins  to  deal  set  of  for  this  p 
home  from  them  five  days  agoe. 

The  15th  [November,  1759]  Seven  OttJ 
near  Fort  D'Troit  where  they  live  &  inform 
devided,  some  remaining  in  the  French  Interi 
to  settle  on  this  side  of  the  Lake  where  they  ii 
next  Spring,  that  that  [sic]  the  French  refuse 
Powder  &  Lead,  telling  them  to  go  to  the  Engli: 

About  1  oCIock  thirty  Shawnesse  Warrio 
Women  &  Children  arrived  here,  they  Salut 
three  discharges  of  their  fire  Arms,  which  wa 
Cannon.  At  three  o'Clock  came  over  the  Ri 
made  the  following  Speech. 

BROTHER, 

Some  Chiefs  of  our  Nation  were  coming  wl 
what  passed  at  the  Conference  here,  they  we 
off  their  visit  till  the  Spring,  when  they  are  to 
Meeting  of  all  Nations  here  to  perform  thei: 
sent  you  word  yesterday  by  one  of  our  PeopI 
us  for  that  purpose;  we  are  all  Warriors  &  agre< 
what  few  skins  we  had  for  such  Necessarys  as  ■ 
you  will  assist  us  with  such  Necessarys  as  we 
at  present,  as  poor,  if  we  can  not  get  Powd* 
will  sterve.  We  return  thanks  to  the  great  Ki 
care  he  has  of  us  in  Supporting  a  Trade  ami 
People  who  we  are  acquainted  with,  to  transac 
between  him  and  us. 

Gave  a  large 

8*  Croghan's  reiidence  wu  located  just  northeast  of  Fort  P 
an  Indian  right  known  aa  the  "Six  Miles  Tract,"  it  was  destr 
uprising,  but  was  soon  afrer  rebuilt.  Albert  T.  Volwiler,  dot 
Mntmeni  1741-1781  (Cleveland,  1916),  ai;;  ColUctiont  of  the  S 
(Boston,  1806-),  Fourth  Series,  IX  (1B71),  408,  hereafter  reft 
See  Bouqutt  Paptrs,  31648  Part  II,  93,  for  Croghan'i  descripti< 
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BROTHER, 

We  are  number  thirty  Men,  Eighteen  Women  &  six  Children. 
Then  they  delivered  me  up  two  White  Men  who  were  Prisoners 
amongst  them  one  named  John  Walker,  the  other  a  Dutch  Lad 
taken  last  Spring  at  Ligoneir. 

The  16   [November,  1759]  the  same  Nation  delivered  up 

another  Prisoner. 

The  18^  [November,  1759]  All  the  Indians  were  Cloathed  in 

number  122  Men  Women  &  Children,  the  principal  Warriors  had 
laced  Coats  Hatts  &  laced  Strouds  given  them,  the  returned  thanks 
for  the  Presents  that  had  been  given  them,  &  particularly  for  the 
Powder  &  Lead. 

The  23'**  [November,  1759]  about  40  Six  Nation  Indians  came 
here  from  the  Heads  of  this  River,  and  informed  me  that  about  a 
Month  agoe.  Six  of  our  People  were  kill'd  and  Scalped  at  Niagara, 
and  that  Sir  William  Johnson  had  called  all  the  Warriors  of  the  Six 
Narions  to  Oswego,  for  what  Purpose  they  could  not  tell,  but  say  it 
was  thought  by  the  Indians  to  go  down  the  River  S^  Lawrance.'® 

The  26'''  [November,  1759]  Those  40  Indians  were  Cloathed  as 
usual,  for  which  they  returned  thanks  and  delivered  up  a  Man  who 
had  been  Prisoner  amongst  them. 

The  29'''  [November,  1759]  this  morning  came  here  Two  Six 
Narion  Indians,  who  live  on  this  side  the  Lake  opposite  Fort 
DeTTroit,  and  informed  me,  that  the  French  had  brought  from  the 
Ilonies  Country  to  the  Fort  a  great  quantity  of  Indian  Goods  and 
Flour,  that  they  were  sending  out  Traders  to  the  Indian  Nations  and 
that  several  Officers  were  going  with  those  Traders,  in  order  to 
Treat  with  the  Several  Indian  Nations.  That  the  French  at  D'Troit 
tell  the  Indians  that  the  English  are  going  to  Build  a  Large  Town 
at  this  place,  that  next  Summer  when  they  get  a  Number  of  Men 
here,  they  will  begin  to  Setde  the  Country,  and  also  informs  the 
Indians  that  if  they  will  be  strong  and  attack  the  English  on  the 
Roads  next  Spring  they  will  assist  them,  and  by  that  means  will  be 
able  to  Starve  the  Garrison  here  and  oblige  them  to  Run  away. 

The  same  day  at  4  o'Clock  in  the  afternoon  came  here  Two 
Ottaways  and  delivered  a  String  of  Wampum  saying,  that  they  were 

W  Because  of  Gage's  disinclinatioii  for  further  campaigning  that  season,  Johnson  dismissed 
tlie  Indians  to  their  respective  countries. 
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sent  by  a  Number  of  their  Nation  to  inforn 
that  they  were  coming  to  visit  him,  and  wouh 
Men,  and  some  Women  and  Children,  also  req 
might  be  given  them  as  they  were  very  hungr 

The  30"'  [November,  1759]  about  12 
came  over  the  River  and  after  being  settlei 
String  of  Wampum  and  made  them  a  Speech 
after  which  they  acquainted  me  that  they  hi 
as  they  were  tired  after  their  Long  Journey 
themselves  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  I  she 
They  are  of  three  Nations  Ottawas,  Cheapwi 

The  3""  Decembei'  [1759I  I  had  a  Meei 
when  they  delivered  me  the  following  Speech 

BROTHER, 

By  this  String  of  Wampum  I  clear  your  Eyi 
and  open  your  Ears  that  you  may  hear  wha 
to  you. 

BROTHER, 

When  we  left  home  we  were  charged  by  our 
that  Numbers  of  them  we  [werej  coming  over 
Winter,  in  order  to  come  here  and  Trade  n 
made  a  Road,  and  by  this  Belt  which  they  hav 
you,  you  may  be  Certain  of  their  coming  hen 

BROTHER, 

By  this  Belt  we  were  charged  to  assure  yo» 
here  this  Summer  between  you  and  our  D 
approved  of  by  all  our  Nations,  and  the  enga 
into  will  be  strictly  observed. 

As  soon  as  they  had  done  speaking  I  told  t 
of  what  they  had  said  and  give  them  an  answ 

Then  I  let  them  know  that  as  the  Weather 
got  a  few  Cloaths  which  I  had  Purchased  for  t 
M=Kee  would  Deliver  them,  after  they  were 
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ber)  came  to  mc  and  Returned  thanks  seeming  to  be  very  well 
Pleased. 

The  5^  [December,  1759]  I  call'd  a  Meeting  of  the  Ottawas 
and  made  them  the  following  Answers  to  the  Speeches  they  had 
Delivered  me  the  3"". 

BRETHREN, 

By  this  Belt  you  told  me  that  the  Peace  made  here  this  Summer 
was  agreeable  to  all  your  Nations,  and  that  numbers  of  them  was 
coming  to  hunt  on  this  side  the  Lakes  in  order  to  Trade  here  next 
Spring.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  you  say  and  I  assure  you  by  this 
Belt,  that  Strict  Justice  in  Trade  will  be  observed  here  to  all  Indian 
Nations  that  chuse  to  live  in  friendship  with  his  Majesty's  Subjects. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

BRETHREN, 

By  this  Belt  I  assure  you  that  I  am  well  pleased  to  see  that  your 
Nations  have  Stop'd  up  the  War  Road,  and  opened  a  Road  of  Peace 
to  come  here  and  Trade. 

At  the  last  Conference  I  held  here  with  your  Deputies  I  gave  a 
Road  Belt,  by  which  the  Road  is  now  Open  from  the  Sun  Rising  to 
the  Sun  Setting,  so  you  may  acquaint  all  your  People  of  it.  And  I 
assure  you  that  all  Nations  to  the  Sun  Setting,  that  has  a  mind  to  be 
admitted  into  Friendship  with  his  Majesty's  Subjects  will  be  kindly 
received  and  well  Treated  here. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

Then  they  delivered  up  a  White  Man  that  was  taken  at  Grants 
Action." 

The  7'''  [December,  1759]        the  above  Indians  set  off  home. 

The  S^  [December,  i759]**  about  20  of  the  Shawneese  came 
here  and  delivered  up  4  White  Prisoners  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  South  Branch  of  Potowmack. 

91  Maj.  James  Grant  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne  on 
September  14,  1758. 

92  Gen.  Stanwix  wrote  on  this  day  to  the  new  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  James  Hamilton, 
**The  works  here  are  near  carried  to  that  degree  of  defense  which  was  at  first  prepared  for  this 
year.  .  .  ."  He  mentioned  that  he  was  forming  a  winter  garrison  of  700  men.  Of  these  400 
were  of  the  ist  Battalion  of  the  Royal  American  Regiment,  and  the  rest  were  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  troops.  Penna,  Archives^  First  Series^  III,  693. 
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The  10'"  [December,  1759]  I  made  a  Pre 
to  the  above  20  Shawneese  for  which  they  Re 

The  la""  [December,  1759]  Several  h 
Trade  and  brought  with  them  better  than  a 

The  16"'  [December,  1759]  Came  here 
the  Salt  Lick  Town"  Situate  on  one  of  the  Br; 
belonging  to  the  New  comers  family,**  whose  1 
our  inviterate  Enemies  Since  the  War. 

The  22"''  [December,  1759]  Some  Shaw 
Town  came  here  and  says  that  all  that  Natic 
to  enable  them  to  come  here  and  Trade  next 

The  28""  [December,  1759]  Some  Shaw 
lately  delivered  up  a  Prisoner  named  Francis  C 
and  3  English  prisners  taken  in  Verginia. 

December  the  31"  [1759]  By  an  Indian 
have  the  following  intill^ence. 

That  some  Shawneese  who  went  to  Fort 
Returned  and  inform'd  their  Nation,  that  whil 
lat^  Convoys  with  Provisions  and  Goods  a 
Ilonois  Country,  about  100  Battoes  each  tim 
could  guess  near  300  Men  with  each  Convoy, 
set  immediately  back  again  for  more  Stores  as 
and  that  the  French  Reported  to  all  Natior 
Lakes,  that  they  intended  to  go  early  in  tl 
Niagara  in  order  to  open  the  Road  to  Mom 
go  and  fetch  Goods  to  Cloath  all  their  Chile 
after  that  if  the  Indians  thought  Proper  to  c 
Pittsburgh,  over  the  great  Mountain,  they  w 
dren,  as  they  Pitied  them  and  knew  the  Ei 
their  Country  from  them.  Those  Shawneese  fu 
a  french  Trader  was  coming  from  D'Troit 
Nation.  And  further  adds  that  the  Nations  ov 
to  no  Resolution  whether  they  would  assist 
their  intended  Expedition  next  Spring  against 

January  the  ii""  [1760]        a  Number  of 

*3  Located  on  the  welt  branch  of  Beaver  Creek  in  the  pn 
Tnimbuil  County,  Ohio.  Hanna,  I,  350. 

M  Nc*  Comer  WM  chief  of  the  Turtle  Tribe  of  the  Delawi 
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here  to  Trade,  and  brought  Lieutenant  McDonald  **of  the  Highland 
Raiment,  and  one  Hamilton  that  was  taken  out  of  the  Cove,^  both 
of  them  they  delivered  up  to  me;  and  said  that  their  Nation  would 
bring  in  all  the  English  Prisoners  they  had,  and  deliver  them  up  in 
the  Spring. 

The  12***  [January,  1760]  Those  Indians  had  some  Presents 
made  them,  their  Number  25  Men  and  Warriors— they  Deliverd 
three  prisoners. 

The  13***  [January,  1760]  Thirty  three  Ottawas  came  here  to 
Trade,  and  with  them  1 8  Cheapewas  they  made  some  very  friendly 
Speeches,  and  assured  me  that  they  had  intirely  left  the  French  and 
was  come  to  Settle  and  Plant  on  this  side  of  the  Lakes. 

The  1 4'''  [January,  1760]  Those  Ottawas  and  Cheapways  had 
some  Presents  given  them. 

The  15***  16***  17***  18***  and  19***  [January,  1760]  the  Several 
Indians  were  Busie  in  dealing  their  Skins  and  Furs. 

The  20***  [January,  1760]  About  30  Delawares  came  here  to 
Trade,  and  the  Weyandotts  set  off  for  their  Country. 

The  22"**  [January,  1760]  The  Ottawas  and  Cheapways  set  oflF 
home  well  satisfied. 

The  25***  [January,  1760]  Some  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians  got 
Drunk  in  the  Virginia  encampment  at  Night,  and  a  Difference  arose 
between  them  and  some  Soldiers,  who  fired  upon  the  Indians  and 
wounded  three  of  them,  one  dangerously,  and  Stole  the  Indians 
goods;  which  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  Settle  as  the  Soldiers 
were  Chiefly  in  the  fault. 

The  26'''  [January,  1760]  One  Charles  Powers  an  English 
Prisoner  was  brought  here  by  the  Wyandotts,  he  was  taken  on  the 
Cherokee  River  Six  Years  agoe  and  has  lived  with  them  and  the 
French  at  DTTroit  since  he  was  made  Prisoner  &  gives  the  following 
intelligence. 

That  every  spring  since  he  has  been  amongst  them,  there  has  been 
great  Numbers  of  Indians  (from  over  the  Lakes)  to  War  against  the 
English,  Sometimes  700  Men  in  one  Company.  That  the  Wyandotts 

M  The  1760  Army  List  records  Alexander  McDonal  and  Donald  and  John  McDonald  as 
lieotenants  in  the  ist  Highland  Battalion,  77th  Regiment  of  Foot.  After  hb  capture  in  Grant's 
action  of  September  14,  1758,  McDonald  was  taken  to  Detroit  by  the  Wyandots.  Bouquit 
Papers,  216431  »8a 

M  The  Great  G>ve  was  located  a  few  miles  due  south  of  Fort  Littleton  and  the  Forbes  Road. 
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are  Pretty  kind  to  their  Prisoners,  but  all  othi 
been  amongst  are  very  Cruel.  That  the  Ind 
till  last  fall  that  the  French  abandoned  this  ] 
would  Conquer  all  the  English  in  America. 
Niagara,  the  Indians  seem  to  be  Convinced 
beat  them,  for  which  Reason  the  most  Sei 
standing  Neuter.  And  that  the  Chiefs  of  all  ^ 
hath  much  more  affection  for  the  French  than 
are  afraid  the  latter  will  setde  their  Country 
the  beginning  of  October,  that  the  french  had 
Fort,  but  the  Stockades  were  all  up,  and  th' 
Earth  on  the  inside  about  Eight  feet  thick, 
high,  that  they  began  to  be  scarse  of  Prov 
Supply  in  the  fall  from  the  Ilonois  Country, 
another  Supply  in  the  Spring  of  2000  Beeves  1 
from  the  same  place,  for  what  purpose  those 
could  not  tell  but  is  of  Opinion  that  if  the  F 
and  [any]  Troops  against  the  Ei^lish  next  Sj 
Indians  over  the  Lakes  will  joyn  them.  Tl 
December  there  came  a  Messenger  from  Fort 
Indians  were  a  Hunting  on  this  side  the  Lake 
Sir  William  Johnson  had  sent  a  Summons 
Officer  to  know  whether  he  wou'd  Surrender  1 
that  the  Commanding  Officer  Retum'd  for  ai 
it  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Ilten  the  Messengei 
the  Govemour  of  Fort  D'Troit  desired  all  the  ] 
Lake  might  Repiur  to  the  Fort  as  early  in  I 
when  ever  the  Ice  would  permit  Battoes  to  pi 

The  3""  of  February  liySo]  A  Party  of  \ 
ways  came  here  to  Trade  and  brought  with  then 
which  they  delivered  up  and  had  some  small  p: 

The  4"'  [February,  1760]  a  party  of  abc 
the  Maguck  came  here  to  Trade. 

The  6*''  [February,  1760]  a  party  of 
Cuscuskees  came  here  to  Trade. 

The  10*''  [February,  1760]  a  party  of  S 
don  Indians  came  down  this  River  to  Trade 
Deliverd  up  four  prisners. 
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The  15'''  [February,  1760]  came  down  this  River  about  40  Six 
Nation  Indians  to  Trade.  "^ 

The  ig'*'  [February,  1760]  about  30  Indians  of  the  Delaware 
Nation  from  above  Venango  came  here  to  Trade — and  Delivered  up 
3  prisners. 

The  25'''  [February,  1760]  near  30  Twightwees  came  here  to 
brighten  the  Chain  of  Friendship  and  to  Trade,  they  made  several 
speeches  which  were  answered,  and  they  were  Cloathed  by  Order  of 
the  General. 

The  29th  [February,  1760]  about  40  Ottawas  came  here  to 
Trade  from  a  place  on  this  side  of  the  Lake  called  Gichaga*^  where 
they  intend  to  plant  and  build  a  Town  this  spring,  the  General 
Ordered  them  some  presents  as  an  encouragement  for  them. 

The  2"**  March  [1760],  about  20  Delawares  came  here  to  Trade 
from  above  Venango,  and  brought  with  them  a  large  Quantity  of 
Skins  &  Deliverd  up  2  prisners. 

The  8***  [March,  1760]  came  here  Six  Indians  from  the  Six 
Nation  Country  with  Messages  from  the  Six  Nation  Council  to  all 
Nations  of  Indians  living  to  the  Westward  of  this,  to  desire  the 
Warriors  of  all  Nations  to  bury  the  Bloody  Hatchet,  and  unhang  the 
War  Ketde,  and  Return  to  their  Ancient  employment  of  Hunting 
and  carry  on  a  Trade  and  Conunerce  with  their  Brethren  the 
English  as  formerly. 

Those  Indians  brought  likewise  a  Message  from  the  Six  Nation 
Council  to  the  Chiefs  of  all  those  Nations,  to  inform  them  that  they 
must  fix  their  Eyes  towards  the  Sun  Rising,  and  that  they  might 

^  The  following  day  Johnson  answered  Croghan's  letter  of  Dec  7,  1759.  This  reply  was 
not  received  by  Croghan  until  June  14, 1760,  making  six  months  for  the  dual  exchange. 

Johnson's  letter  reads  in  part:  "I  am  of  your  opinion,  not  meerly  horn  ye  Intelligence  you 
have,  hut  from  my  own  observation  &  knowledge  of  the  Country,  that  the  French  fm.  Detroit 
with  a  few  ill-disposed  Indians  may  interrupt  the  G>nvoys  wth.  provisions  to  your  Post,  & 
thereby  distress  that  garrison  if  not  seasonably  prevented  by  your  being  qualified  to  give 
presents  to  &  treat  with  those  you  may  suspect  will  act  against  us,  and  by  your  keeping  good 
Scouts  towards  Presque  Isle  &  along  Lake  Erie;  for  these  reasons  I  think  it  adviseable  that  you 
immediately  acquaint  General  Amherst  with  said  Intelligence.  •  .  ."  This  letter  was  carried 
by  Montour  who  was  to  rejoin  Croghan's  staff.  Cadwalader  ColL 

Unfortunately  Montour  was  detained  in  Carlisle  for  a  tavern  debt  and  it  was  reported  that 
he  had  lost  all  his  dispatches.  In  commenting  on  this  Johnson  added  that  he  had  acquainted 
Amherst  with  Croghan's  lack  of  Indian  presents,  and  that  Amherst  was  going  to  write  Monck- 
ton  directing  him  to  make  the  necessary  purchases.  Johnson  to  Croghan,  May  14, 1760.  IHJ^ 

tt  Cuyahoga. 
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expect  a  Deputation  of  their  Councils  to  coi 
Summer  to  direct  them  what  they  should  do 
Good  of  all  Nations. 

The  12""  [March,  1760]  the  Ottawas  ar 
wees  set  off  to  their  Country  after  dealing  tl 

The  14"'  [March,  1760]  Several  Delawa 
Nation  Indians  came  up  the  River  with  Skin: 

The  iS"*  [March,  1760]  the  two  Indii 
Winter  by  his  Excellency  General  Stanwix's 
Retum'd  and  Reports  as  follows. 

That  the  Commanding  Officer  there  seer 
apprehensions,  that  the  English  will  attack 
spring  either  from  here  or  Niagara,  that  the  I 
distressed  Condition  for  Provisions  as  what  lit 
the  Commanding  Officer  took  from  them  ani 
with  what  they  had  received  from  the  Ilonoii 
partly  finished  their  Fort,  they  have  no  c 
Swivells,  300  Men  is  expected  in  the  spring  frc 
to  assist  them  in  defending  that  Place,  they  ) 
most  Valuable  effects  of  the  Inhabitants  ini 
several  Nations  living  near  that  place  hath  fla 
French  any  more  against  the  English,  or  evei 
fending  the  Country  should  the  English  go  to 
of  all  them  Nations  are  coming  over  the  Laki 
Com  and  build  Towns,  they  further  say  that 
down  this  River  are  determined  to  go  to  War 
Southren  Indians. 

The  21"  [March,  1760]  I  set  off  For  Bi 
Indians  of  Different  Nations  to  Escort  Gener 
his  journey  to  Philadelphia." 

The  26"'  [March,  1760]  arrived  at  B< 
ordinary  happening  on  the  Road. 

April  the  i"  [1760]  I  set  out  from  Bedfc 
I  arrived  the  s^  and  found  a  great  Number  < 
Nations  Collected  together  to  hold  a  Confer 
Men  of  the  Shawneese  with  about  100  Warri 

M  The  General  htul  leen  the  practicil  completion  of  Fort '. 
tnnung  over  Ms  command  prior  u  returning  to  England. 
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to  Confirm  the  Peace  and  Renew  their  Ancient  Friendship  with 
their  Brethren  the  English.  Number  of  all  the  Nations  500  Cloathed. 

The  6^  [April,  1760]  The  Conference  began  as  will  appear  by 
the  Minutes."® 

The  1 4***  [April,  1760]  the  Wyandotts  delivered  up  Six  Prison- 
ers inform,  and  I  made  them  a  Present  of  some  Goods  and  Rum. 

The  18'''  [April,  1760]  the  Shawneese  delivered  up  14  Prisoners 
which  was  all  they  brought  with  them — the  Six  Nations  delivered  up 
two  Soldiers  of  the  Royal  Americans  the  same  day. 

The  22"**  [April,  1760]  the  Delawares  delivered  up  five  Prison- 
ers to  whom  I  made  a  Present  of  Rum. 

The  25'''  [April,  1760]  the  Twightwees  delivered  up  two  Prison- 
ers, and  I  gave  them  a  Cagg  of  Rum.  The  same  day  the  Cheapways 
delivered  up  three  prisoners,  I  also  gave  them  a  Cagg  of  Rum. 

May  the  2"**  [1760]  some  Delawares  came  here  to  Trade  who 
delivered  up  Two  Prisoners  and  I  made  them  a  Present  of  a  Cagg 
of  Rum. 

The  4'''  [May,  1760]  the  Bever  with  about  100  Delawares  came 
here  to  Trade  they  delivered  up  14  Prisoners,  and  applyed  for 
Traders  to  go  to  their  Town,  I  made  them  a  Present  of  4  Caggs  of 
Rum  as  I  had  nothing  else  to  give  them. 

The  5***  [May,  1760]  four  Parties  of  Warriors  of  different 
Nations,  in  the  whole  about  100  Men,  after  being  properly  acquip'd, 
took  their  leave  of  me  and  Set  out  against  the  Cherokees.^®^ 

100  Craghan  sent  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  conference  which  lasted  from  April  6-11  to 
Johnson.  Tins  copy  was  endorsed  "A  troe  copy  from  the  Original  by  Alexander  M cKee  Assist- 
ant to  George  Croghan  Esquire."  Sullivan,  III,  208-117. 

un  Croghan's  Indian  policy  is  seen  in  a  letter  to  Gates  of  May  19, 1760:  "I  have  fitted  out 
above  100  Indian  Warrers  against  ye.  Cherrokees  with  ye.  aperobation  of  ye.  G>mmanding 
offiser  hear  tho  itt  is  attended  with  Expence  yett  I  flater  my  Self  my  Conductt  will  meet  with 
the  Ginerals  aprobation,  as  I  am  of  opinion  itt  will  answer  two  good  Ends  att  this  Innten 
[instant]  first  itt  is  Imploying  all  those  Westren  Nations  against  thire  Ancent  &  Natural 
Enemys  the  Cherrokes  who  att  present  Treaten  ye.  Distruction  of  ye.  frontiers  of  ye.  Southren 
British  G>llenys  and  Secondly  itt  is  Takeing  of  that  greatt  Burding  of  maintuning  So  many 
Indians  as  we  have  been  hetherto  obligd.  to  Do  and  if  those  Nations  be  properiy  Incuridgd.  to 
Carry  on  ye.  Warr  against  the  Southren  Indians  all  ye.  young  men  of  Every  Ns  [nation]  will  be 
folly  Imployd.  that  way  our  Cummunication  will  be  safe  hear  from  that  Cursed  practice  of 
Stalcing  horses."  Cadwalader  Coll., 

Since  Amherst  did  not  approve  the  policy  of  sending  the  Ohio  Indians  against  the  southern 
tribes  at  that  time,  Monckton  urged  Croghan  to  interest  them  in  the  northern  campaigns. 
Gates  to  Croghan,  June  8,  176a  IM. 
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The  6^  [May,  1760]  some  Wyandotts  came  here  who  delivered 
up  two  prisoners,  I  made  them  a  Present  of  Two  Caggs  of  Rum, 
they  applyed  for  Traders  to  go  with  them  to  their  Towns  on  this 
side  of  the  Lakes.*" 

The  18^**  [May,  1760]  I  Received  a  letter  from  Major  Gates 
acquainting  me  that  General  Munckton*"  was  appointed  to  have  the 
Command  this  way,  and  desired  that  I  might  make  all  Reports  to 
him  Relative  to  my  Department,  and  send  him  a  list  of  such  Goods 
as  was  necessary  for  Indians,  that  he  might  Purchase  them  for  the 
ensuing  Campaign.*^ 

The  21*^  [May,  1760]  A  Number  of  Wyandotts  with  some 
Mohickenders  came  here  to  Trade  who  delivered  up  two  Prisoners, 
one  the  Son  of  Major  Smith^®*  in  Virginia.  I  was  obliged  to  give  the 
Indians  two  Caggs  of  Rum. 

The  22"**  [May,  1760]  A  Six  Nation  Indian,  who  has  lived 
many  Years  amongst  the  Wyandotts,  arrived  here  last  night  from 
Fort  D'Troit  and  gives  the  following  accounts, 

That  it  is  20  days  since  he  left  Fort  D'Troit,  they  day  before 
he  set  oflF,  the  French  Commandant  sent  a  Party  of  20  Ottaways  to 
Niagara  for  an  English  Prisoner  to  give  them  intelligence,  as  they 
expect  the  English  and  Six  Nations  will  attack  D'Troit  this  Summer, 
he  says  the  Inhabitants  about  the  Fort  is  much  distressed  for  want 
of  Provisions,  and  but  five  of  them  has  planted  this  Spring,  as  they 
frequently  say  what  Signifies  their  planting  for  the  English  to  Reap. 

103  Johnaon  wrote  Croghan  two  letters  dated  May  14,  1760.  In  one  of  them  he  speculates 
on  the  coming  campaign,  "Our  Heavy  Cannon  begun  to  move  yesterday  to  Schenectady, » 
that  I  belive  the  greatest  affair  will  be  up  this  way."  Both  letters  are  in  the  Cadwalader  CoO. 

103  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Monckton  had  served  as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  as  secood  ia 
command  of  the  Quebec  expedition  in  1759.  He  was  later  to  serve  as  military  governor  of  Nev 
York.  Croghan  was  to  name  his  estate  near  Philadelphia  "Monckton  Hall." 

104  This  letter  was  dated  "Philadelphia  7th,  May  176a"  In  Croghan's  answer.  May  19,  he 
writes  in  part,  "The  Indians  that  come  heer  to  Treade  frequently  bring  in  Prisners  &  Defivtr 
up  To  whome  I  am  obligd.  to  make  presents  of  Rum,  as  Gineral  Stanwix  made  itt  a  Coston 
I  have  nott  been  able  to  breake  throw  itt  as  yett  tho  itt  is  very  ExpendfF.  .  .  ."  Both  letten 
are  in  the  Cadwalader  Coll.  The  original  of  the  second  one  was  published  in  Aspinwsli Psftn, 

105  This  is  a  possible  reference  to  Joseph  Smith  who  was  captured  on  June  25, 1756,  at  Fort 
Vause  on  the  headwaters  of  Roanoke  River  together  with  his  father.  Captain  John  Smith.  In 
1758,  John  Smith  is  listed  as  a  major  for  Augusta  County.  Family  tradition,  however,  records 
that  Joseph  died  in  captivity.  Virginia  Magazine  0/  History  and  Biography ^  II  (1894-1895)) 
397-401 ;  William  Armstrong  Crozier,  Virginia  Colonial  Militia  (New  York,  1905),  6a 
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Indian  Goods  are  very  Scarse  there,  the  Commandant  ha^ng  taken 
all  for  his  Master's  Service,  and  neither  Sells  or  gives  any  to  Indians 
but  such  as  will  engage  to  defend  the  place  against  the  English.  He 
further  says  that  about  35  days  agoe  the  Ottawas,  Chepeways  & 
Kekepoas  and  Choughtaus;  called  the  Wyandotts  to  a  great  Council 
at  which  they  complain'd  heavily  of  the  Treatment  they  had  received 
from  the  Six  Nations  last  year  at  the  taking  of  Niagara,  by  killing 
and  Scalping  Several  of  their  People  and  in  particular  two  Great 
Captains,  they  Suspected  the  Six  Nations  had  some  further  design 
against  them  in  Conjunction  with  the  English,  as  they  did  not  send 
their  Deputies  agreeable  to  promise,  to  Condole  with  them,  and 
Renew  their  Ancient  Friendship,  Notwithstanding  they  said  that 
they  would  wait  two  Months  longer  to  see  if  they  would  come,  and  if 
they  did  not,  they  would  be  Confirmed  in  their  opinion,  and  make 
such  a  Push  against  the  Six  Nations  and  English  on  the  Ohio  as 
would  give  them  Sufficient  Satisfaction  for  the  Loss  they  had  sus- 
tsuned  at  Niagara,  they  at  the  same  time  declaired  that  the  would 
diuse  to  be  at  Peace  with  the  English  as  the  French  were  not  able 
to  supply  them  with  Goods,  but  added  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
Strike  the  Six  Nations,  without  Striking  the  English  likewise,  as  they 
were  so  closely  Connected. 

The  Commandant  of  Fort  DTroit  has  lately  reported  to  all  the 
Indians,  that  the  French  has  retaken  Quebeck  and  intirely  killed  and 
taken  all  the  English  that  was  in  Garrison  there. 

This  Indian  I  employed  last  fall  to  be  here  this  spring  as  soon  as 
he  could  learn  the  Result  of  the  Indians  Councils,  and  is  of  opinion 
if  an  Expedition  be  carried  on  this  Summer  against  DTroit  with  any 
Con^derable  Number  of  Troops  and  Indians  that  all  Nations  of 
Indians  there  abouts  would  withdraw  from  the  French,  and  either 
assist  the  English  or  stand  Neuter,  on  the  first  notice  they  have  from 
us;  but  if  a  Small  Number  of  Troops  should  go  to  reduce  the  place, 
he  is  of  Opinion  that  the  Ottawas,  Cheepways,  Kickepaws  and 
Chaughtaws  will  assist  the  French. 

This  Indian  has  lived  14  years  near  D'Troit  and  says  he  is  ac- 
qusunted  with  all  the  Settlement,  and  that  they  cant  rdse  more  than 
800  Men,  with  the  Garrison  and  Miliria.  He  further  adds  that  the 
Militia  is  very  much  dispirited  and  dejected,  so  that  he  thinks  it 
would  be  an  easey  Conquest. 
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There  was  a  flying  Report  before  he  left  tl 
was  coming  from  the  Mississippi  to  joyn  then 
french  have  been  telling  the  Indians  so  evei 
was  taken,  none  of  the  Indians  Believe  the 
Report.  P«d  this  Indian  50  Dollars. "• 

June  the  i"  [1760]'"  a  Party  of  Delawa 
and  Delivered  up  two  Prisoners. 

The  8'"  [June,  1760]""  Another  party  ( 
to  Trade,  and  delivered  up  a  Prisoner  Girl 
Vei^nia. 

The  li""  [June,  1760]  The  Indians  o 
were  Trading  here,  asked  me  if  it  was  true, 
Officer  of  the  Virginia  Troops,  told  the  V 
brought  in  M'  McDonald)  by  his  Interprete 
Thousand  Soldiers  coming  up,  and  Great  Ni 
,go  and  take  Fort  D'Troit,  and  that  all  th< 
should  ^t  still  and  smoke  their  Pipes,  for  f 
Indians  seemed  to  be  frightened  at  the  Ne' 
might  tell  them  the  Truth.  In  answer  to  that '. 
nothing  of  it,  nor  did  I  believe  there  was  i 
Indian  told  them,  and  if  any  such  thing  was 
assure  themselves  that  the  General  wou'd 
Nations  in  Friendship  with  the  English  of  it. 

In  the  evening  I  informed  Captain  Mather 
and  requested  that  he  wou'd  put  a  Stop  to 
might  be  attended  with  ill  Consequences  am 

KM  Croghin  tent  thi*  intelligence  to  Gatet  the  following 
Johnaon.  He  felt  that  the  Six  Nadoni  ihould  have  condoled  w 
Niagara  Iomm.  Croehan  also  mentioned  the  tcardt]'  of  Indi. 
"Some  Tnutjr  Mohoclu  a*  Spcjrt  to  DTroit."  Cadwalodcr  C 
report  are  alio  publiihed  in  AipimsaU  P»ptrs,  949-^53. 

!<"  Croghan'a  interest  in  land  apeculadon*  contributed  to 
period  he  aecured  legal  title  to  many  tracts  including  the  "St 
400  acre*  which  he  later  sold  to  Dr.  William  Smith  at  a  profit.  ^ 
Coll.  i(  the  following  note  ngned  by  Croghan  and  dated  Jun 
Hi^h  CrafFerd  a  Inll  of  Seal  for  his  Improvement  att  the  St 
I  Promit  to  be  acountable  to  him  fer  as  soon  ai  I  obtain  a  W 

IDB  About  this  time,  June  6,  1760,  former  Governor  W 
"I  have  not  received  the  furt,  and  deaire  they  ma;  be  delivered 
Cox  of  Philadelphia)  Let  me  know  to  whom  I  ant  to  pay  the  moi 
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are  a  Jealous  People,  as  well  as  giving  the  Enemy  Notice  of  our 
design  if  such  was  intended. 

The  17***  of  June  [i76o]**^*  A  Wyandott  Indian  who  lives  on 
this  side  of  the  Lake  at  a  place  called  Chenundede^^®  came  here  the 
15**  but  getting  Drunk  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  did  not  come 
over  till  this  day,  and  gave  me  the  following  Intelligence. 

That  Twelve  days  ago  he  left  his  Town,  and  that  a  Wyandott 
Indian  from  DTTroit  came  there  two  days  before  he  set  oflF,  and 
Reported  that  the  Conunanding  Officer  of  D*Troit  had  received  a 
Letter  frt>m  the  Carrying  place  at  the  Head  of  Waubaush^  acqudnt- 
ing  him  that  a  Detachment  of  French  was  arrived  there  with  Am- 
munition and  Provisions  from  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  whole 
Country  were  Raised  and  on  their  March  up  this  River  to  Attack 
dus  place,  that  they  had  the  Warriors  of  tluee  Nations  of  Indians 
with  them,  that  the  Conunanding  Officer  of  D*Troit  had  Orders  to 
hold  himself  in  Readiness  to  march  when  ever  he  Received  Orders 
with  the  Troops  and  Militia  of  that  Settlement  and  what  Indians  he 
could  prevail  on  to  join  him,  and  that  he  had  sent  his  Children  the 
Wyandotts  Notice  thereof,  that  they  might  prepare  themselves. 
Further,  that  he  had  likewise  received  Letters  fit>m  the  Governor  of 
Montreol,  that  a  large  Army  were  coming  frt>m  there  to  take 
Niagara,  in  order  to  open  the  Passage  into  this  part  of  the  Country, 
that  he  might  come  and  take  care  of  his  Children  the  Indians  and 
Qoath  them  and  give  them  his  good  advice.  The  same  Messenger 
told  that  one  of  the  Mohocks  that  went  from  here  this  Spring  to 
DTTroit,  was  there  by  Order  of  the  Commanding  Officer  imprisoned, 
and  that  the  Ottawas,  Potowatomeys  and  Wyandotts  held  a  Grand 
Council  in  which  it  was  determined  to  demand  the  prisoner,  and  if 
Refused,  to  fall  on  the  Garrison  and  Murder  them  all,  as  there  was 
double  the  Number  of  Indians,  that  there  was  of  the  French.  The 

^09  Col.  Bouquet,  arriving  at  Pittsburgh  the  previooi  day,  was  not  too  wdl  pleased  with  the 
new  fort.  He  wrote,  "You  will  find  in  the  Inclosed  for  Major  Gates  the  Indian  Intdligence 
communicated  by  Mr.  Croghan  which  deserve  no  great  Notice."  Bouquet  to  Monckton,  June 
90^  1760.  Aspinwrnll  Papers^  262. 

UO  More  commonly  referred  to  as  Junundat,  a  Wyandot  town  on  the  southwest  shore  of 
Sandusky  Bay.  Hanna,  I,  321. 

Ul  On  August  1, 1765,  Croghan  visited  this  carrying  place  between  the  Wabash  and  Miami 
Rivers,  and  described  it  as  nine  miles  long  in  dry  seasons  and  about  half  that  length  in  rainy. 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Early  Wistem  Jounuds  1748-1846  (Qeveland,  I904)«  i49* 
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Indians  accordingly  went  and  Demanded  tti 
Commanding  Officer  Refused  to  Deliver,  tl 
Potowatomeys  Pushed  to  put  their  design  in 
Wyandotts  persuaded  them  to  Defer  it  and  r 
get  him  out  before  they  would  shed  so  much  E 

The  19"*  June,  1760]        Two  Prisoners 
the  Six  Nation  Indians  to  whom  I  made  a  Pt 

The  22"''  June,  !76o]"»  the  Shawneese 
lander  that  was  taken  at  Grants  Battle. 

The  23  June,  1760]  the  Wyandotts  i 
[Dutch]  Man,  taken  from  Potowmack  three  ] 

The  29*''  June,  1760]  Several  Delawar< 
from  the  Salt  Licks,  and  delivered  up  two  Pi 

July  5"'  I1760]  Custol(^a  and  several  E 
Trade  from  above  Venango. 

The  7*"  July,  1760]"'  I  sett  oiF  for  Pr 
with  Colonel  Bouquet  and  a  number  of  the 
Virginia  Troops  to  take  Post  there  and  se 
Niagara.  I  was  accompanied  by  Custologa  and 
We  marched  this  day  about  five  Miles,  two  M 
fine  Bottom  opposite  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  other 

U3  Croghan  Mnt  thii  intelligence  to  both  Gata  and  Johnioi 
probability  of  an  attack  on  I^ttaburgh.  See  footnote  109.  Crc 
jfipittoall  Papcri,  360-361;  Croghan  to  Johnion,  June  30,  1761 

113  On  the  previoui  day  Gate*  wrote  Croehan  from  Fort  I 
acquainted  when  the  General  would  be  on  The  CommunicatJo 
marches  from  hence  on  Monday  next.  Si  will  be  at  Fort  Legonii 
think  proper  to  meet  him,  with  aome  of  the  Chieft  of  the  Indi 
Colonel  Bouquet  to  permit  you  to  do  it,  we  ihall  not  make  u 
Croghan,  June  31, 1760.  Cadwalader  Coll. 

IH  Innlettcr  to  Johntonof  Junejo,  1760,  Croghan  wntet,' 
yesterday  and  Infermd.  me  he  Intended  to  aend  aome  Trupea 
ii  to  Relive  the  gerriaon  att  NJgero  m  that  I  propose  to  go 
Indiana  with  me  u  will  be  Neaesery  fer  that  Service.  .  .  ."  li 

us  Croghan  furniahed  Monckton  an  account  of  hia  trip  t< 
published  in  AspinaaU  Papers,  183-189,  and  which  ia  aubttani 
the  present  entries  for  July  7-J0.  Another  member  of  Bou 
Lt.  Thomas  Basaett  of  the  Engincen,  alto  kept  a  journal,  conte 
by  this  Society  and  the  British  Museum  have  both  been  pu 
Bassett.  Bassctt  held  commissiani  in  both  the  Royal  American! 
of  the  Royal  Americans  in  1761;  he  continued  in  the  latter 
ChronUlts  0/  Norlkatitim  PraniyhanU  (Harritburg,  1941),  if 
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Run  to  the  Head  of  it  where  we  encamped  on  the  side  of  a  Hill 
where  several  fine  Springs  take  thire  rise,  which  makes  the  Run  we 
marched  up."* 

The  8***  [July,  1760]  Decamped  early  in  the  morning  and 
marched  Six  Miles  along  a  fine  Ridge  well  Timbered  and  Good  Soil 
to  the  partings  of  the  Road  that  takes  off  to  the  Kuskuskee,  from 
thence  we  marched  Seven  Miles  across  several  Hills  some  of  when 
were  Barrens  to  a  Run  that  empts  itself  into  Bever  Creek  and  there 
we  encamped  in  a  Barren  Savanna. 

The  9^  [July,  1760]  Decamped  early  and  marched  seven 
Miles  through  Pleasant  woods,  well  Timbered  and  Good  Soil  to  a 
small  Draught  of  Bever  Creek  which  runs  through  Barren  low 
Ground  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  Hill,  where  we  made  a  Halt  for  three 
Houres,  then  marched  four  Miles  to  the  first  Crossing  of  Bever 
Creek,  over  some  Hills  well  Timbered  and  good  Soil  where  we 
encamped  about  4  o'Clock,  this  Creek  abounds  with  Plenty  of  Fish.*" 

The  10^  [July,  1760]  Decamped  early  and  Marched  through  a 
very  Pleasant  level  Country,  well  Timbered  and  Rich  Firtil  Soil,  but 
ill  Watered,  to  a  Small  Draught  of  the  second  Crossing  of  Bever 
Creek,  where  we  Encamped  about  13  Miles.  This  Run  Passes 
through  very  Pleasant  Barrens  of  Good  Food."' 

The  11^  [July,  1760]  Decamped  and  Marched  to  the  second 
Branch  of  Bever  Creek,  two  Miles,  the  Bottom  of  which  is  one  intire 
Rock  all  a  Cross,  and  below  the  Ford  20  yards  is  a  fall  from  Rock  to 
Rock  about  10  yards,  from  thence  we  marched  through  level 
Pleasant  Woods  about  Eight  Miles  to  a  Spring,  where  we  made  a 
halt,  then  Marched  four  Miles  to  a  Run  where  we  encamped. 

no  Bouquet's  ezpedidon  was  partially  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  military  posts  at 
Presque  Isle  and  Le  Boeuf  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  French  a  year  earlier.  Venango 
was  also  re-established.  The  detachment  under  the  Swiss  colonel  consisted  of  400  of  the  Royal 
Americans  and  100  of  the  Vir^nia  troops.  Oddly  enough  they  took  a  wrong  route  on  their  first 
day's  march  from  Pittsburgh.  Penna,  Archives^  Second  Series^  VII  (1878),  421 ;  AspinwaU 
Papers^  264;  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections^  XIX  (1892),  37. 

117  Bouquet  complained  that  the  only  people  who  knew  anything  of  the  country  they  were 
passing  through  were  the  Indians,  and  they  were  constantly  drunk.  But,  he  adds,  "The  Indians 
are  in  good  humour,  and  Croghan  takes  Pains  to  keep  them  so."  AspinwaU  PaperSy  265. 

US  Gates  wrote  Croghan  on  this  day  of  some  Indian  arrivals  at  Fort  Pitt,  "they,  and  all 
that  come,  are  most  kindly  receiv'd  by  the  General,  but  he  desires  you  will  not  delay  your 
Return  from  Presque  Isle  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  your  presence  will  be  very 
much  wanted  here."  Cadwalader  ColL 
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The  12*"*  [July,  1760]  Decamped  eariy  and  Marched  Six  Nfilcs 
through  level  Woods,  then  we  entered  amongst  a  Number  of  fallen 
Trees,  blown  down  by  a  Hurricane  across  the  Path  for  Six  Miles, 
then  a  level  Country  with  Timber  and  good  Soil  to  Sandy  Creek,  die 
going  down  to  which  is  very  Steep  and  long,  after  Crossing  the  Cred^, 
passed  through  a  level  Bottom  about  half  a  Mile  long,  then  ascended 
a  Hill  which  Continued  Stoney  for  four  Miles  where  we  had  a  Steq) 
descent  to  Venango,  which  is  Situate  in  a  large  fine  Bottom,  on  die 
Bank  of  the  Ohio,  the  food  all  Clover  and  wild  Timothy.  The  works 
are  all  destroyed  except  the  Saw  Mill  which  is  Standing,  but  diat 
appears  as  if  it  would  be  attended  with  as  much  trouble  to  repair 
it  as  to  build  a  new  one. 

The  13*"*  [July,  1760]  I  set  off  before  the  Troops  with  Custok)ga 
and  the  Indians  to  his  Town  in  Order  to  Collect  the  Indians  that  live 
near  that  place,  to  hold  a  Conference  with  them,  soon  after  we  Set 
out  Crossed  French  Creek  a  litde  above  the  Mouth,  and  Marched 
through  a  Pleasant  Country  of  good  land  well  Timbered  and  Watered, 
Sixteen  Miles  to  Custologas  Town,  which  is  Situate  near  Frendi 
Creek  in  a  Pleasant  Savanna,  fine  land  all  about  it  well  limbered 
and  watered.  The  Indians  with  me  Fired  of  their  Guns,  when  imme- 
diately we  were  Saluted  from  the  Town  with  the  firing  of  their 
Guns  three  several  times — in  this  Town  is  about  40  Houses,  and 
when  all  are  at  home,  there  is  about  120  fighting  Men. 

The  1 4***  [July,  1760]  Colonel  Bouquet  and  the  Troops 
Marched  by  the  Town,  with  whom  I  went  up  the  Creek  about  two 
Miles,  to  a  Six  Nation  Village  and  Returned  at  night."'  The  Troops 
marched  on  with  whom  I  sent  M'  Hutchins."® 

The  15***  [July,  1760]  the  Indians  were  all  assembled  at 
Custologa's  Town  in  Council,  when  I  made  them  the  following 
Speech, 

no  Croghan  would  have  rejoined  Bouquet  at  this  time,  but  as  all  the  Indians  at  Custaloga't 
town  were  drunk,  he  had  not  been  able  to  have  his  conference.  Bouquet  to  Monckton,  July  14, 
1760.  Aspinwall  Papers^  269. 

120  Bred  to  the  frontier,  Thomas  Hutchins  served  successively  as  an  officer  with  the  Peon- 
sylvania  colonial  troops,  quartermaster  at  Fort  Pitt,  assistant  to  Croghan,  officer  in  the  RoTtl 
American  Regiment  and  geographer  to  the  United  States. 

He  was  apparently  sent  to  Presque  Isle  a  few  days  in  advance  of  Bouquet's  expedidon. 
There  he  found  troops  from  Niagara  on  July  5.  Returning  he  met  Bouquet  and  Croghan  on  the 
trail  on  July  9  and  was  sent  on  to  Fort  Pitt  to  report  to  Monckton.  He  rejoined  the  militarx 
party  at  Venango  on  July  13  after  a  26-hour  ride  from  Pittsburgh.  AspinwaU  Papers. 
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BRETHREN, 

His  Majisty's  General  now  at  Pittsburgh  has  sent  me  to  acquaint 
you,  that  it  is  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  Service  to  open  the  Com- 
munication from  Pittsburgh  to  Prisqu'Isle  and  establish  a  Post 
there,  and  desires  that  you  and  your  Brethren  here  may  be  assisting 
to  any  Troops  that  may  at  any  time,  be  passing  by  your  Settlements 
that  way,  and  he  assures  all  Nations  of  Indians  by  this  Belt  of 
Wampiun  that  they  will  have  his  Majisty's  Protection,  as  long  as 
they  behave  well  to  us,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  the  General 
will  render  any  of  your  People  any  Services  in  his  power  for  Re- 
establishing a  lasting  Peace  and  Friendship  with  all  Nations. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

BRETHREN, 

By  this  Belt  I  have  the  Generals  Orders  to  invite  all  nations  of 
Indians  to  come  to  Pittsburgh  to  the  intended  Conference  to  renew 
and  brighten  the  Chain  of  Friendship,  and  Receive  a  Present  sent 
him  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  all  Nations  of  Indians  to  the 
Sun  Setting. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

The  Indians  made  the  following  answer. 

BRETHREN, 

We  have  heard  the  Messages  you  have  deliveifed  us  from  the 

Gineral,  and  you  may  assure  him  that  we  will  acquaint  all  Nations 

of  it,  and  meet  him  at  Pittsburgh  to  renew  our  ancient  Friendship, 

and  render  you  all  the  services  we  can,  in  keeping  the  Road  safe  for 

our  Brethren  to  travel  through  our  Country. 

Gave  a  String. 

Then  I  delivered  the  Goods  sent  by  the  General  to  Cloath  the 
Women  and  Children  at  that  Place,  which  was  equally  distributed, 
and  When  all  was  Cloathed  they  came  and  Returned  thanks  in  a 
formal  manner. 

Inunediately  after  the  Conference,  Colonel  Mercer  came  there 
when  I  joined  him  and  Marched  two  Miles  to  a  Six  Nation  Village 
where  we  encamped."^ 

iSl  CoL  Mercer  left  Fort  Pitt  for  Presque  Isle  on  July  9, 1760,  with  a  detachment  of  150  men 
of  the  Penntylvania  Regiment.  Penna.  Archives^  Second  Series^  VII,  411. 
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The  16"'  [July,  1760]  Decamped  early 
Six  Nation  Village,  and  from  thence  through 
try,  Seventeen  Miles  to  where  we  crossed  Fr 

The  17*''  [July,  1760]  Decamped  early 
a  Swampy  Country  and  a  Bad  Road  to  LeBi 

The  1 8""  [July,  1760]  Decamped  ear 
arrived  at  Prtsqu'lsle  being  15  Miles  froi 
March  was  (two  Miles  open  dry  Woods  ne 
Mile  at  the  other  end  excepted)  a  Conti 
Swamp,  near  Nine  Miles  of  which  are  laid 
out  of  Repair. 

The  19'"  [July,  1760]  Early  in  the  mor 
out  to  Reconnoitre  the  adjacent  woods,  an 
one  of  them  Returned  and  told  me  he  had  se 
to  them,  two  Wyandotts  and  two  Cheepwas, 
there  was  Twenty  of  their  Party,  that  they 
French  at  D'Troit  to  come  there  as  Spies, 
Prisoner;  but  that  their  Nations  had  determ 
Hostilities  against  the  English  and  desired  h 
they  would  Return  without  doing  any  misc 
to  invite  them  into  Camp,  but  when  he  I 
Cannoes  were  part  of  them  was  Set  oflF,  so  tl 
come  without  the  whole  party— they  told  this 
not  have  come  at  the  desire  of  the  Frenc 
Nations  were  afraid  we  were  going  to  de 
giving  them  Notice. 

The  20*''  [July,  1760]  Returned  from 
House  three  Miles  from  LeBeauf.'** 

The  21"  [July,  1760]'"  Marched  to  so 
Miles  from  Custoioga's  Town. 

The  21"'  [July,  1760]  Received  the  foil 
the  Twightwee  Country  by  two  Indians,  Vi; 

ll3De«pite  thit  exprcMonof  good  will  this  party  of  Indii 
a  amall  detachment,  killing  two  aoldien  and  capturing  two 
July  19,  1760.  Aspi-itwaii  Papers,  183. 

133  Colt.  Bouquet  and  McTCcr  remained  at  Prcsque  Isle  to 
returned  to  Kctiburgh  to  attend  an  Indian  conference. 

13*  On  thia  date  a  cenauR  held  at  Pituburgh  showed  that 
population  was  149.  Pinna.  JrMnei,  Second  Striu,  VII,  43] 
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That  they  set  off  from  their  Town  19  days  ago,  the  day  before  they 
left  home  28  Battoes  with  Provisions  passed  by  up  the  Creek  to  a 
Carrying  Place  on  their  way  to  D'Troit,  with  those  battoes  there 
was  no  Soldiers  but  about  100  Country  People,  they  told  the 
Indians  there  that  300  Men  with  70  Battoes  and  12  Pieces  of  Cannon 
were  coming  after  them,  and  would  be  there  soon,  and  after  them 
100  Men  with  a  great  Number  of  Battoes  all  from  New  Orleans,  that 
when  they  got  to  D*Troit,  they  were  to  go  to  Niagara  to  meet  an 
Army  from  Montreal  to  take  that  place,  and  then  to  come  back  and 
drive  the  English  from  Pittsburgh,  over  the  great  Mountain,  the 
Indians  did  not  believe  what  they  told  them  but  made  them  this 
answer — Father  be  strong  we  have  made  Peace  with  our  Brethren 
the  English  and  you  must  fight  your  own  Battles.  These  two  Indians 
was  sent  by  an  Indian  Spye  who  I  have  had  in  that  Twightwee 
Town  all  this  Spring,  he  told  them  he  would  stay  there  a  Month 
longer,  to  see  if  any  more  French  pass'd  by  that  way  as  they  could  go 
no  other  way  to  DTroit,  and  then  set  off  for  this  place. 

The  25^  [July,  1760]        I  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt. 

The  29*"*  [July,  1760]  a  Six  Nation  Indian  came  here  and  says 
he  was  sent  from  their  Country,  to  acquaint  the  General  and  Indians 
here,  that  none  of  the  Six  Nation  Deputies  would  be  at  the  intended 
Conference  to  be  held  here,  as  was  expected,  but  they  intend  to  send 
here  in  about  three  months.  The  Reason  of  their  not  coming  was 
occasioned  by  some  Deputies  of  the  Wyandotts  who  came  to  their 
Country  from  Over  the  Lakes  with  10  Callometts  of  Peace,  and 
several  Belts  of  Wampum  from  10  Different  Tribes  of  Indians,  to 
renew  their  ancient  Friendship  with  the  Six  Nations,  which  they  did, 
and  says  that  the  Six  Nations  delivered  a  large  Belt  to  them  desiring 
all  Nations  to  the  Westward  to  Cultivate  a  lasting  Friendship  with 
their  Brethren  the  English,  and  deliver  up  all  the  English  Prisoners 
as  soon  as  Possible,  as  that  was  demanded  of  them,  and  without  they 
did  it,  they  were  well  satisfied  the  English  would  not  be  pleased. 

The  30^  [July,  1760]  an  Indian  arrived  here  from  the  Salt 
Licks,  and  informed  me  that  the  Twightwees,  Ottawas  and  Potowa- 
tomies  sent  the  Delawares  the  Tomhawk  which  they  had  gave  them 
to  Strike  the  English  with  the  beginning  of  the  War— with  this 
Message. 
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COUSINS, 

We  have  made  use  of  the  Hatchet  you  sent  us,  we  now  Return 
to  you  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  it,  for  we  are  determined  nevi 
to  use  it  against  our  Brethren  the  English  any  more. 

The  31*^  [July,  1760]  Just  now  Returned  here  after  deliverii] 
the  Belt  of  Invitation  sent  from  Custologas  Town  to  the  Bever,  an 
says  that  the  Principal  Men  &  Warriors  of  all  the  Towns  he  passe 
by,  told  him  they  would  prepair  themselves  to  come  to  the  Canla 
ence,  that  Teadeyuscung  had  called  a  meeting  at  the  Salt  lie 
Town,  and  that  they  were  going  there,  but  that  they  would  d 
nothing  untill  they  met  here. 

This  day  one  Martha  Woods  was  delivered  up  by  Wyandou^iala." 
She  was  taken  at  Goose  Creek  in  Vii^;inia. 

August  the  !•'  1760.  One  William  Hugart  was  delivered  up  b; 
some  Mohickender  Indians  he  was  taken  from  Augusta  County  ii 
Virginia. 

The  2°**  [August,  1760]        came  here  Six  deputies  with  thd 
attendants  two  from  each  of  the  following  Nations.  Viz^ 
Potowatomeys  and  Kickopas  and  made  the  follo¥mig  Speech, 

BRETHREN  THE  ENGLISH, 

We  heard  in  our  Country  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  m< 
of  all  Nations  of  Indians  to  brighten  and  Strengthen  the  Anden 
Chain  of  Friendship,  upon  which  we  set  off  from  our  Towns  in  ordc 
to  attend  this  General  Council  with  100  Men  of  our  Nations,  bu 
when  we  came  to  the  lower  Shawneese  Town  we  met  some  of  ou 
Brethren  there  a  Trading  with  whom  we  dealt  our  Skins  and  Fun 
and  hearing  many  ill  reports  from  here  by  the  Shawneese  several  0 
our  People  were  afraid  to  come,  but  desired  us  to  go  and  hear  whai 
our  Brethren  had  to  say  to  all  Nations  at  this  meeting;  Tis  true  then 
has  been  several  of  our  young  Men  sent  here  by  us  last  fall  and  diii 
Spring  with  Messages  to  you  who  Returned  well  Treated  and  with 
agreeable  answers  to  our  Nations,  but  as  we  live  a  great  way  oi 
and  have  been  a  good  while  from  home,  and  the  time  when  the 
different  Nations  may  be  Collected  here  some  what  uncertain,  we 
desire  that  you  will  dispatch  us. 

125  Possibly  the  Delaware  chief  whom  Christopher  Gist  visited  in  175 1  and  who  he  thought 
was  such  a  great  man  and  so  loyal  to  the  English.  Hanna,  II,  141. 
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BRETHREN, 

We  have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  our  Brethren  the  English,  since 
we  were  first  acquainted  with  them  which  is  not  of  a  long  standing, 
but  the  Friendship  we  made  then  with  our  Brethren  remains  in  our 
Hearts  yet,  to  Confirm  the  Truth  of  what  we  say,  we  give  you  this 
String  of  Wampiun. 

Gave  a  String. 

At  a  Meeting  with  the  Deputies  of  the  Twightwees,  Potowatomeys 
and  Kekopas  at  the  Generals,  the  3"^  of  August  1760. 

BRETHREN  THE  ENGLISH, 

Ever  since  you  first  settled  here  after  the  French  left  this  place  we 
have  heard  from  all  Nations  of  Indians  how  tdnd  you  have  been  to 
them,  and  Several  of  our  young  Men  who  have  been  here  Reports 
that  they  have  received  good  Treatment  from  you.  Your  Good  usage 
to  all  Nations  has  gained  the  Hearts  of  all  the  Indians  since  you  have 
come,  and  Proclaimed  Peace  over  all  this  Land,  you  have  g^ven 
fresh  Spirits  to  all  Indian  Nations,  our  Weomen  and  Children  now 
look  Pleasant  and  all  our  Countinances  are  Changed;  We  are  a  poor 
people  and  has  been  lead  in  the  Dark  a  long  time,  now  Brethren  we 
desire  that  you  may  forget  all  Passed  Offences,  for  we  assure  you  that 
we  are  determined  never  to  break  the  peace  now  Settled  between  you 
and  us;  and  we  hope  Brethren  that  you  will  Consider  our  wants  and 
send  some  of  the  Traders  to  Trade  with  us. 

Gave  a  String. 

BRETHREN, 

You  have  made  a  Road  to  the  Sun  Setting  for  all  Nations  to 
travel  in  Peace,  By  this  Belt  of  Wampum  we  assure  you  that  we  will 
assist  you  in  keeping  the  Communication  open  and  free  and  we  hope 
in  the  fall  of  the  Year  that  you  will  send  Traders  to  our  Old  Settle- 
ments where  the  French  and  us  fought  in. 

Our  Grand  Fathers  the  Delawares  will  Conduct  our  Brethren  the 
Traders  to  our  Town,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  we  will  take 
great  care  of  them  and  bring  them  safe  home. 

Gave  a  Belt. 
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August  4""  1760 
At  a  Meeting  at  the  Gene 

Present 
Cap*  Mather 
Cap'  Barnsly™ 
Cap'  Goats  Majer  of  Brigade"^ 

The  General  made  the  following  Speeches 
Twightwees,  Potowatomeys  and  Kekopas> 

FRIENDS  AND  BRETHREN. 

It  is  with  Pleasure  I  see  you  here,  you  have 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  in  the  nan 
Chief  Warrior,"'  and  I  could  have  wished  y 
permitted  you  to  have  stayed  untill  the  G 
Kings,  Captiuns,  and  Warriors  of  the  many  1 
held  here  in  a  few  days. 

BRETHREN, 

The  Chief  Warrior  of  the  Great  King  has  1 
than  the  Good  and  Welfare  of  the  Several  1 
Country,  it  is  from  this  prindpal  that  he  is  d< 
Eyes,  that  you  may  see  clearly,  and  be  able  1 
friends. 

BRETHREN, 

It  is  not  to  molest  or  disturb  any  of  your  N 
me  here,  but  to  protect  and  lay  open  a  free  ai 
for  you  and  for  all  Nations,  and  it  is  with  1 
ordered  me  to  take  post  at  the  several  places 
their  unjust  encroachments  were  established. 

tSB  Capt.  Thomai  Buruly,  Royal  American  Re^ment. 
I3T  "Capt.  GoaU"  wu  Horatio  Gates  of  the  45th  Regjinei 
198  Amheret, 

13S  It  wa«  oecetiary  to  aatiary  the  Indiana  regarding  the  in 
poati  in  tbeir  country. 
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BRETHREN, 

You  may  be  assured  of  our  Friendship  &  assistance  as  long  as  you 

adhere  to  our  Interest,  which  we  always  wish  to  see  in  common  with 

your  own,  as  a  proof  of  the  Truth  &  Sincerity  of  what  I  have  said  I 

give  you  this  Belt. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

BRETHREN, 

You  tell  me  you  are  a  poor  people,  and  desire  our  Traders  may  go 
amongst  you,  I  consent  to  it,  and  as  a  token  of  our  Esteem  and 
Friendship  to  you  I  have  Ordered  some  Presents  to  be  given  you. 

Gave  a  String. 

The  Principal  Man  of  the  Potowatomeys  rose  up  and  made  the 
following  Reply  (in  behalf  of  all  the  Deputies)  to  what  the  General 
had  said. 

BRETHREN, 

We  have  heard  with  Pleasure  what  you  have  said  to  us,  this  day 
we  are  Convinced  in  our  own  minds  that  you  Speek  sincere  and  from 
your  Hearts,  your  Treatment  to  all  Nations  Convinces  us  of  your 
Sincerity. 

We  will  not  at  present  take  upon  us  to  Return  any  answers,  but 
we  will  as  soon  as  we  go  home  call  a  General  Council  of  all  our 
Nations  and  lay  before  them  every  thing  you  have  said  to  us  for 
their  Consideration  then  you  may  depend  on  hearing  from  us,  and 
we  hope  to  Convince  you  Brethren  of  our  Sincerity  towards  you,  by 
our  future  actions.^*® 

The  5^  [August,  1760]  arrived  here  the  Bever  and  Teadey- 
uscung  with  some  other  Councillors  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  they 
Saluted  the  Garrison  with  firing  their  Guns  which  was  Returned  by 
a  discharge  of  three  Cannon. 

The  6^  [August,  1760]  Teadeyuscung  and  five  Indians  came 
over  the  River  to  shake  Hands  with  the  General,  but  as  they  had  not 
sent  Notice  it  was  thought  proper  to  put  off  the  meeting  till  all  the 
principal  Men  of  the  several  Nations  were  present. 

The  7^  [August,  1760]        Two  Ottawas  came  here  this  morning 

130  The  minutes  of  the  conferences,  August  a-4, 1760,  are  published  substantially  as  pven 
here  in  Penna,  Archives,  First  Series,  III,  751-752. 
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being  sent  forword  by  their  Chief  Man  to  acquaint  me  that  they  were 
coming  to  attend  the  General  Conference  of  all  Nations. 

The  8^  [August,  1760]  Some  Six  Nation  Indians  came  hoe 
from  above  Custolc^'s  Town  and  informed  me  that  the  French  or 
Indians  from  D*Troit  had  killed  two  and  taken  two  more  of  our 
people  from  Prisqu'Isle.  From  y*  8*"*  to  y*  12*"*  y*  Indians  was  gather- 
ing from  all  parts  when  the  Conferance  was  open^.  To  w^  I  Refer  for 
y*  particklars  than  Transacted  between  Gineral  Monckton  &  y* 
Several  Nations."^ 

att  this  Conference  was  Delivered  up  22  prisoners. 

September  i*^  [1760]  Two  Twightwees  came  here  from  their 
Country  and  made  the  following  Speeches, 

BROTHER, 

By  this  String  of  Wampiun  we  acquaint  you  that  we  intended  to 
have  been  at  the  General  Council  of  the  Several  Nations,  but  not- 
withstanding we  are  come  too  late  we  have  heard  what  you  have  said 
to  them,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  us  and  we  assure  you  we  are  heartily 
glad  that  you  have  Renewed  the  Ancient  Friendship  with  them. 

Gave  a  String. 

BROTHER, 

We  have  heard  how  you  have  Cloathed  all  the  Indian  Nations 

that  was  at  the  General  Council,  and  as  we  have  come  a  great 

distance  to  see  our  Brethren,  and  are  in  want  of  some  Clothing  Wc 

hope  you  will  pitty  us  and  allow  us  a  few  necessaries  as  we  have 

nothing  to  purchase  any  with. 

Gave  a  String. 

September  2^  [1760]  a  Delaware  Indian  came  here  from  the 
Moguck  and  says  as  follows. 

That  when  accounts  was  brought  to  the  Shawnee  Town  that  the 
French  was  going  to  D'Troit  thr'o  the  Twightwees  Country  he  was 
sent  there  by  Mr.  Crawford^**  to  see  what  they  were  a  doing,  that  on 

131  This  last  sentence  is  in  Croghan's  hand.  Nfinates  for  the  conferences,  wluch  lasted  frotn 
August  12-17,  ^^  published  in  Penna,  Archives^  First  Series ^  III,  744-751.  Croghan  sent  John- 
son a  copy  of  them  with  a  letter  dated  Sept.  6,  1760.  Cadwalader  Coll. 

132  Hugh  Crawford  had  been  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  as  early  as  1739  and  had  been  one 
of  Croghan's  associates.  During  the  Pondac  upriang  he  was  captured  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maumee  River  but  was  spared.  Later  he  served  as  guide  and  interpreter  for  the  Masoo  and 
Dixon  Line  surveyors,  July  i6-November  5,  1767.  He  died  in  1770.  Hanna,  II,  329. 
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hb  arrival  he  was  informed  it  was  five  days  since  the  French  had 
passed  by  with  150  Battoes;  they  told  the  Indians  that  they  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them  at  Present,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  Settled 
at  DTroit  all  Nations  of  Indians  might  expect  to  hear  from  them. 
While  he  was  in  the  Twightwees  Country  a  great  Council  of  all 
Nations  was  held  there,  when  it  was  Deterniined  that  none  of  the 
Nations  shou'd  listen  to  any  thing  the  French  might  say  to  them. 
Only  one  Wyandott  Chief  spoke  in  favour  of  the  French  who  de- 
daired  he  would  live  and  Die  with  them,  then  the  Warriors  of  the 
Wyandotts  spoke  to  him  and  said  we  have  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
English,  Six  Nations  and  Delawares  and  we  now  declare  that  not 
one  of  us  will  joyn  you  with  the  French  and  if  you  think  you  can  do 
any  thing  of  yourself,  do  so.  This  he  says  was  the  Result  of  the 
Council. 

He  further  says  That  two  days  before  he  left  the  Moguck  several 
Shawneese  set  off  with  the  Traders  Skins  for  the  place  they  were 
making  their  Cannoes.  That  the  Indians  had  got  a  large  Quantity  of 
Goods  at  Trust  notwithstanding  they  had  some  Skins,  but  the  Rea- 
son was  that  they  had  not  any  Powder  and  Lead,  so  kept  back  their 
Skins  to  purchase  it  to  make  their  fall  hunts,  and  declared  they 
wou*d  pay  in  the  Spring. 

15^  [September,  1760]  fix)m  the  2*^  to  this  date  nothing 
happened,  but  a  Report  that  Presqu'Isle  was  to  be  attackt  by  a 
Body  of  the  Enemy  from  D'Troit  which  Report  seems  to  be  ground- 
less. 

17^  [September,  1760]  a  Six  Nation  Indian  delivered  up  a 
White  Woman  that  was  a  Prisoner. 

19*"*  [September,  1760]  four  Ottaways  arrived  from  Fort 
DTTroit  and  informed  me  that  they  were  sent  by  their  Nation  to 
let  me  know  that  the  French  Commander  had  dispatched  a  Party  of 
20  Long  hair'd  Indians  with  some  french  Men  to  Warr  against  the 
English  either  at  Presqu'Isle  or  Niagara  that  they  were  to  set  out 
l^ght  days  ago  from  DTroit— they  further  say  the  French  had  a 
Great  Council  with  their  Nation  and  earnestly  requested  their 
assistance  in  Defending  that  Settlement  against  the  English  who 
they  said  wou*d  surely  come  to  Reduce  it  this  fall.  They  say  their 
Nation  Refused  assisting  them,  that  several  of  their  Nation  were 
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going  to  Prcsqu*Islc  to  Visit  their  Brethren  the  English  and  give 
them  notice  of  the  Party  that  was  to  set  out  from  DTroit-  They 
further  add  that  the  Night  before  they  came  away  a  French  Officer 
arrived  there  from  Montreal  in  20  Days  and  reported  that  the 
English  Army  had  taken  Possession  of  all  the  River  S^  Lawrancc 
down  to  Montreal  that  they  had  also  Possessed  themselves  of  an 
Island  defended  by  a  strong  Fort  and  some  Ships  in  the  River,  the 
Officer  that  Commanded  the  Island  had  been  taken  last  year  it 
Niagara,^**  that  the  English  had  been  two  days  firing  at  the  Town 
of  Montreal  when  letters  came  to  the  English  and  French  Generals 
acquainting  them  that  Peace  was  Concluded  between  England  and 
France  upon  which  the  Firing  on  both  sides  Ceased.^**  And  that  the 
Officer  who  came  from  Montreal  wanted  to  stop  the  party  was  gcnng 
to  Warr  but  the  Commanding  Officer  wou*d  not  agree  to  it.  TTm 
further  say  that  about  a  Month  ago  near  one  third  of  the  Frcndi 
left  DTroit  for  Montreal  and  that  the  rest  were  dayly  employed  in 
Repairing  the  Works. 

October  !•'  [1760]  Received  the  agreeable  News  of  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Cannada  and  this  day  a  Feu  de  joye  was  ordered  on  the 
occasion. 

From  the  i'^  to  the  20^  [October,  1760]  Not  anything  hap- 
pened Remarkable  till  Major  Rogers  arrived  who  brought  me  orders 
to  joyn  His  Majesty's  Troops  under  his  Command  to  go  to  DTroit 
and  assist  in  taking  Possession  of  that  Place  it  being  included  in  the 
Capitulation  of  Montreal.^** 

133  Francois  Pouchot  who  had  surrendered  Niagara  to  Johnson  the  preTioas  year  had  again 
been  given  a  forlorn  hope.  Fort  hhnSy  built  on  an  islet  in  mid-channel  near  the  head  of  tke 
rapids  which  led  to  Montreal,  fell  to  Amherst's  forces  on  August  26,  176CX 

134  This  is  typical  in  its  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction  of  much  information  receiTed  as  **i]i- 
telligence"  by  Croghan.  The  French  had  no  other  recourse  but  to  surrender  upon  Amherst's 
arrival  and  yield  Canada  and  all  its  dependencies  to  the  British  Crown.  The  capitulatioo  wis 
agned  September  8,  176a 

135  Maj.  Robert  Rogers  had  been  with  Amherst  at  Montreal  and  was  ordered  by  him  to 
relieve  the  garrisons  of  the  French  posts  at  Detroit  and  elsewhere,  but  first  to  report  to  Monck- 
ton.  Accordingly  Rogers  left  Montreal  September  13th  with  some  200  Rangers  in  fifteen  whale- 
boats.  He  reached  Presque  Isle  on  October  8th  and  Pittsburgh  on  the  17th  with  a  small  de- 
tachment of  his  commaxxL  On  the  loth  Rogers  began  his  return  to  Presque  Isle.  A  companf 
of  the  Royal  Americans  under  Capt.  Donald  Campbell  was  asagned  to  him  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  garrisoning  Detroit.  Hough,  Rogers*  Journals^  184. 
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2i»*  October  1761  [sic]  Set  out  from  Pittsburgh  to  joyn  Major 
Rogers  at  Presqu'Isle.^** 

The  25^  [October,  i76o]i»^  Joyn'd  Captain  Campbell"^  at 
Venango. 

The  26^  [October,  1760]  Halted  to  see  the  Horses  loaded  with 
Ktch  and  blankets  for  the  King's  Service  safe  over  French  Creek  as 
it  was  very  high. 

The  27^  [October,  1760]  Set  out  for  Le  Boeuf  and  arrived 
there  the  30^. 

The  31**  [October,  1760]  I  overtook  Major  Rogers  at  Presqu' 
Isle  and  delivered  him  his  Orders  from  General  Monckton. 

November  3"*  [1760]  Captain  Brewer"*  of  the  Rangers  with  a 
Party  of  40  Men  set  out  by  Land  with  a  Number  of  Bullocks;  with 
whom  I  sent  15  Indians  of  Different  Nations  to  Pilot  them  with 
Orders  that  if  they  saw  any  Indians  of  the  Western  Nations  Hunting 
near  the  Lake  to  acquaint  them  to  come  and  meet  me,  this  evening 
we  Landed^^^  our  Boates  and  lay  on  the  Shore  all  night. 

The  4^  [November,  1760]  at  7  O'Clock  in  the  morning  we 
took  our  departure  from  Presqu*Isle  and  arrived  at  Stoney  Creek  Ten 
Leagues  distance  at  three  in  the  afternoon  where  we  Encamped  near 
a  fine  Harbour.^*^ 

The  5^  [November,  1760]  Set  Sail  at  7  o'Clock  A.M.  and 
about  12  we  were  met  by  30  Ottaways  who  Saluted  us  with  a  dis- 

13<^  At  least  three  contemporary  copies  of  the  journal  of  this  trip  were  made,  of  which  this 
is  one.  On  Jan.  13,  1761,  Croghan  wrote  to  both  Johnson  and  Monckton  and  enclosed  a 
copy  with  each  letter.  Sullivan,  III,  joi ;  Cadwalader  ColL  Johnson's  copy  was  later  destroyed 
by  fire;  Monckton's  has  been  published  by  both  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and 
Thwaites.  There  are  numerous  points  of  difference  between  the  Monckton  copy  and  that  at 
hand,  but  in  general  the  entries  for  Oct.  21,  1760-Jan.  7,  1761,  are  contained  in  the  former. 
Monckton  noted  in  the  journal  "the  good  Disposition  of  the  Indians."  Monckton  to  Croghan, 
Feb.  12,  1761.  Gulwalader  Coll. 

197  Geofge  II  died  on  this  date. 

138  After  accompanying  Rogers  to  Detroit  Campbell  was  left  in  command  of  that  post  and 
•enred  with  distinction.  While  second  in  conmiand  there  during  the  Pontiac  uprising  he  was 
treacherously  captured  and  murdered. 

199  Capt.  David  Brewer  joined  Rogers'  Rangers  as  an  enagn  in  1756.  On  his  land  march 
to  Detroit  he  was  accompanied  by  Andrew  Montour. 

1^  Thwaites,  103,  gives  this  word  as  "loaded." 

1^  In  the  order  of  march  the  boats  were  to  row  two  deep:  first  Maj.  Rogers'  boat,  abreast 
of  him  Croghan's.  Hough,  Rogers*  Journals,  185.  The  party  occupied  nineteen  whaleboats  and 
bateaux.  AspinwaU  Papers,  341. 
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charge  of  thdr  Guns  and  an  English  flagg  Fly 
&  shak^  Hands  and  smoked  with  them  out 
and  after  drinking  a  Dram  round  and  Intr 
Captfun  Campbell  and  the  Rest  of  the  Officen 
the  same  day  at  Crooked  Creek  where  we  < 
Harbour  at  the  Indians  request  about  2  O'C 
we  Reembarked  and  Suled  7  Leagues  fun 
encamped  I  called  a  Council  of  all  the  Indian 
of  the  Reduction  of  Montreal,  that  we  were  g 
of  Fort  D'Troit>  Mishalimacklnac,  and  Fort  £ 
French  Garrisons  away  Prisoners  of  War,  an 
with  English  Troops;  That  the  French  Inhabi 
Possesion  of  their  Property's  on  taking  the ' 
Majesty  King  King  [sie]  George  and  becomin; 
assured  them  by  a  Belt  of  Wampum  that 
shou'd  enjoy  a  Free  Trade  with  their  Brethi 
protected  in  Peaceable  Possession  of  thdr  Hi 
as  the  wou'd  adhere  to  His  Majesty's  Intere 

In  the  Evening  the  Indians  came  to  my  fi: 
several  S[>eeches  in  all  which  they  express' 
Exchanging  their  Fathers  the  French  for  th« 
as  they  were  well  assured  the  English  were 
them  with  all  manner  of  necessaries  than  the 
a  very  Humble  manner  that  we  wou'd  forge 
happen'd  since  the  Present  Warr,  that  they 
the  French  as  they  got  their  necessary  supp 
they  had  not  agreed  to  serve  them  they  must 
of  necessaries,  and  that  it  was  not  out  of  Cli 
the  engaged  in  the  War  agunst  us.  All  wh 
several  Belts  and  Strings  of  Wampum. 

Then  their  Principal  Man  took  a  large  Bel 
that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  pointing  at 
I  have  Chosen  to  Transact  the  Business  of  m 
Confirm'd  the  Peace  last  year  at  Httsburgh, ; 
to  you,  and  I  begg  you  may  take  Notice  c 
Women  and  Children  as  they  are  Poor  and 
do  it,  and  by  relieving  their  Necessities  you  w 
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The  speaker  then  took  hold  of  the  Pipe  of  Peace  belonging  to  the 
Nation  and  spoke  as  follows, 

BROTHER, 

To  Confirm  the  Truth  of  all  we  have  said  I  give  you  this  Pipe  of 
Peace  which  is  known  to  all  Nations  living  in  this  Country  that  you 
may  Smoke  in  Peace  with  them;  then  delivered  it. 

Their  Principal  Man  requested  that  a  little  Powder,  Lead  and 
Flour  might  be  allowed  their  Young  Men  that  stayed  there  to  enable 
them  to  Himt  for  the  Support  of  their  families,  as  their  Chiefs  had 
agreed  to  accompany  us  to  D*Troit — for  which  I  applyed  to  Major 
Rogers,  who  chearMy  ordered  it  me,  as  I  had  informed  him  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Good  of  his  Majesty's  Indian  Interest. 

The  6^  [November,  1760]  We  with  the  Indians  set  Swl  at 
7  (yClock  and  arrived  at  Fine  Creek*^  12  Leagues  from  Crooked 
Creek,  where  we  encamped  at  a  good  Harbour  a  small  distance  from 
7  Indian  families  of  the  same  Nation. 

The  7^  [November,  1760]  loaded  our  boates  and  sent  off  the 
Battoes  attended  by  some  of  the  Whale  Boates  but  before  they  had 
Sailed  two  Miles  the  Wind  blew  so  Violent  as  obliged  them  to  Return 
and  we  Continued  our  Camp  here  all  day. 

The  8^,  9^,  &  10^  [November,  1760]  the  Wind  Prevented  our 
going  out  of  the  Harbour  here  the  Indians  very  chearfully  gave  us  a 
large  Quantity  of  Meat. 

The  11^  [November,  1760]  We  set  Sail  about  10  O'Clock  Not- 
withstanding a  Great  Swell  in  the  Lake  and  about  8  o'Clock  at 
night  we  encamped  on  a  fine  shore  bordering  on  a  little  Cove,  near 
M'  Brewers*^  encampment  about  6  Leagues  from  [Fine]  Creek. 

The  12^  [November,  1760]  Set  out  (the  Weather  Calm)  at 
half  an  hour  after  8  o'Clock  and  at  10  O'Clock  a  high  wind  arose  and 
the  SurfF  run  very  high  which  drove  some  of  our  Boats  a  Shore  and  a 
Quantity  of  Flour  received  some  damage — at  half  after  12  we  got 
into  Guyahauga  Creek^^  where  we  found  some  Indians  Hunting 
being  of  the  Ottaway  Nation,  who  Treated  us  very  kindly  they  being 
formerly  acquainted  with  me.  This  day  we  came  about  4  Leagues 

1^  Thwaites,  106,  gives  this  name  as  Fire  Creek. 

1^  In  Thwaites'  version  this  name  is  given  as  "Mr.  Braam."  (.t.  Dietrich  Brehm,  a  German 
ensiiHyr  with  the  Royal  Americans  was  a  member  of  the  eipedidon. 
IM  The  site  of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
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from  where  we  Encamped  and  over  took  Capt°  Brewer  and  his  party 
with  the  [cattle]. 

The  13^  [November,  1760]        We  lay  by  to  mend  our  Boats. 

The  14^  [November,  1760]  the  wind  blew  so  high  that  Pre- 
vented our  Departure;  by  one  of  the  Rangers  we  were  alarmed  of  a 
Party  of  20  French  within  a  Mile  of  our  encampment  on  which  I 
sent  some  Indians  with  a  party  that  Major  Rogers  sent  out,  but  both 
the  Soldiers  and  Indians  Retum'd  without  discovering  any  thing  but 
the  Tracks  of  two  Indians  who  were  out  a  hunting  in  the  morning. 

The  15^  [November,  1760]  being  a  fine  day  we  set  out,  and  at 
12  O'clock  arrived  at  Stoney  Creek,^**  where  we  met  a  Wyandot 
Indian  and  his  Family  going  a  hunting,  he  informed  me  he  was 
1 5  days  from  D'Troit  that  before  he  left  it  the  French  had  accounts 
of  the  Reduction  of  Montreal  and  expected  that  the  English  from 
Niagara  wou'd  march  against  them,  he  further  says  that  M'  Bell- 
eater*^  did  not  believe  that  the  Govemour  of  Montreal  had  Capitu- 
lated for  DTroit,  that  the  Number  of  Soldiers  at  D'Troit  did  not 
exceed  50 — that  the  French  Inhabitants  and  the  Indians  near  them 
was  much  affraid  of  being  Plundered  by  the  English  Soldiers,  and  he 
earnestly  requested  that  no  Outrages  might  be  Committed  on  the 
Indian  Settlements  that  at  that  time  there  was  but  5  or  Six  Indians 
at  home  the  rest  chiefly  out  a  hunting.  I  assured  him  that  ndther 
their  Persons  or  property's  shou*d  be  molested.  In  the  afternoon  we 
came  to  two  Creeks  about  9  Leagues  from  Guyahauga,  this  days  Sail 
the  bank  of  the  Lake  appeared  very  high  and  Rockey,  &  in  many 
places  better  then  60  feet  Perpendicular. 

The  1 6  [November,  1 760]        a  Storm  prevented  our  setting  out. 

The  17^  [November,  1760]  the  highth  of  the  winds  occasioned 
our  staying — but  the  Indians  and  a  party  with  the  Cattle  proceeded 
on  their  Journey. 

The  1 8^^  [November,  1760]  We  took  our  departure  and  touched 
at  Virmilion  Creek  the  entrance  of  which  affords  a  Channel  about 
8  feet  Water  and  a  large  Harbour  within  the  mouth,  from  thence  we 
Sailed  to  Nottaway  thepy,  at  4  o'Clock,  this  is  a  fine  Creek  18  feet 
deep  Running  thr'o  a  Meadow,  this  day  sailed  about  7  Leagues. 
Here  we  met  three  Indians  who  informed  me  that  the  Deputies  I 

1^5  Rocky  River,  about  five  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  Thwaites,  io8. 
146  Bellestre.  See  footnote  66. 
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sent  from  Fort  Pitt  passed  by  their  Hunting  Cabbins  8  days  ago  on 
their  way  to  D'Troit,  in  order  to  deliver  the  Messages  I  had  sent  by 
them  to  the  several  Indian  Nations. 

The  19^^  [November,  1760]  Sundry  Indians  came  down  the 
Creek  to  our  encampment  with  a  Quantity  of  Dryed  Meat  which  the 
Presented  us  with,  the  same  day  we  set  Sail  and  reached  the  little 
Lake  just  as  the  Cattle  set  over  it  from  thence  we  sailed  to  a  Creek 
running  thro'  a  Marshey  Meadow  where  we  encamped  about  6 
Leagues  from  Nottaway  Thepy. 

The  20^  [November,  1760]  M'  Bream**^  set  out  with  a  flagg  of 
Truce  to  D'Troit  and  took  with  him  M'  Gamblaine,**'  the  same  day 
we  set  sail  and  about  10  o'Clock  met  a  Cannoe  of  Wyandott  Indians 
who  informed  me  the  Deputies  I  had  sent  from  Fort  Pitt  to  D'Troit 
with  Messages  to  the  several  Nations  had  got  there,  and  Collected 
the  principal  Men  of  the  Nations  there  abouts,  and  delivered  their 
Messages  which  were  well  received,  that  a  Deputation  of  the 
Indians  were  appointed  to  come  with  those  Deputies  to  meet  us  at 
the  Carrying  place  between  lake  Sandusky  and  Lake  Erie,  on  which 
we  put  into  Cramberry  Creek  to  wait  their  arrival  4  Leagues  from 
our  former  encampment,  the  same  day  we  sent  over  the  Carrying 
place  to  2  Villages  near  each  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  Little  Lake 
to  call  together  the  Indians  living  there. 

The  21*^  [November,  1760]  towards  evening  we  were  visited  by 
some  Indians  from  over  the  little  Lake,  and  Just  after  dark  a  Cannoe 
with  Indians  arrived  who  saluted  us  with  three  discharges  of  their 
arms,  which  was  immediately  returned  from  our  Camp;  on  their 
Landing  we  found  them  to  be  the  Deputies  sent  from  the  Nations 
living  about  D'Troit  with  those  sent  by  me  from  Fort  Pitt.  The 
latter  Introduced  the  former  to  Major  Rogers,  Capt"  Campbell  and 
myself,  and  said  they  had  delivered  the  Messages  sent  to  the  several 
Indian  Nations  and  their  Principal  Men  was  come  with  them  to 
Return  answers  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  hear  them,  which  they 
hoped  wou'd  be  to  our  satisfaction,  we  then  gave  them  some  Pro- 
visions and  dismiss'd  them  till  morning. 

1^  Lt.  Dietrich  Brehm.  See  footnote  143. 

1^  Mfdard  Gamelin  was  captured  at  Niagara  in  1759  and  kept  prisoner  until  released  by 
Amherst  to  accompany  Rogers  and  pacify  the  settlets  at  Detroit.  Thwaites,  109.  After  the 
FngK«h  occupation  of  Detroit,  Bouquet  received  letters  ^m  one  Eustache  Gamelin. 
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The  22"**  [November,  1760]  about  9  o'Clock  the  Coundl  met 
and  delivered  Several  Strings,  and  one  Belt  of  Wampum  and  spoke 
to  the  following  Purport. 

BRETHREN, 

We  the  Deputies  of  the  several  Nations  living  in  this  Country  have 
received  your  Messages  and  Return  you  our  Hearty  thanks  far 
sending  us  Word  of  what  has  happened.  Your  Intention  to  Remove 
the  French  Garrison  from  amongst  us,  and  Establish  in  their  Room 
a  Garrison  of  our  Brethren  the  English  is  very  agreable  to  us,  and 
your  care  in  sending  us  timely  notice  of  it  is  a  Confirmadon  of  your 
Sincerity  and  upright  Intentions  towards  us,  and  part  of  our  Bus- 
ness  in  meeting  you  here  was  to  bid  you  Wellcome  to  our  Country. 

BRETHREN, 

A  Number  of  our  Prindpal  Men  are  assembled  on  this  ^de  DTroit 
to  shake  hands  with  you  in  Friendship,  and  have  determined  in 
Council  to  abandon  the  French  Interest,  and  receive  our  Brothers 
the  English  as  oiu-  true  friends,  and  establish  a  lasting  Peace  with 
you,  and  we  earnestly  request  that  a  free  and  oppen  trade  may  be 
carryed  on  amongst  us  for  the  Support  of  our  Women  and  Children. 

They  then  delivered  two  strings  of  Wampum  to  the  Six  Nations 
and  Delawares,  Retiuning  them  thanks  for  the  trouble  they  had  been 
at  in  sending  Messages  to  them  at  the  time  their  Brethren  the 
English  did,  and  desired  that  those  strings  might  be  delivered  to 
their  people  in  Council. 

The  Speaker  took  a  Belt  of  Wampum  and  spoke  as  follows, 

BRETHREN, 

The  Chief  of  our  Young  People  are  out  a  hunting  and  their  Effects 
and  Com  are  left  in  their  Houses  about  the  French  Fort,  and  know- 
ing it  Customary  for  all  Warriors  to  Plunder,  We  desire  by  this 
Belt,  that  you  will  give  orders  our  Houses  may  not  be  Plundered,  as 
we  are  a  poor  people  not  able  to  bear  any  losses  of  that  kind. 

I  then  made  them  acquainted  with  the  Reduction  of  all  Cannada, 
and  the  Terms  of  the  Capitulation,  that  as  soon  as  I  met  thdr 
Chiefs  I  wou*d  let  them  know  on  what  footing  the  Peace  was  to  be 
Confirmed  between  all  Nations  of  Indians  and  us. 

Major  Rogers  gave  them  a  String  of  Wampum  by  which  he  took 
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all  the  Indians  Present  by  the  hand  with  him  to  DTroit,  where  he 
wou'd  deliver  them  some  Speeches  sent  by  him  from  General 
Amherst. 

The  22"^  [November,  1760]  we  set  Sail  at  10  o*Clock  and 
arrived  at  a  Creek  5  Leagues  distance  where  we  encamped. 

The  23"*  [November,  1760]  Embarked  and  Sailed  about  3 
Leagues  to  Cedar  Point,^^*  where  we  came  to  a  large  encampment  of 
Wyandott  and  Ottaway  Indians,  who  insisted  on  our  staying  there 
that  day  as  the  weather  was  bad  and  we  had  a  large  bay  to  Cross — 
to  which  Major  Rogers  agreed. 

The  24^  [November,  1760]  at  8  o'Clock  we  set  out  and  Crossed 
the  Bay  in  which  is  an  Island,  the  day  grew  so  foggy  as  obliged  the 
Drum  to  beat  to  Prevent  our  scattering,  this  day  sailed  about 
8  Leagues  and  encamped  where  we  were  Visited  by  five  families  10 
Men  in  Number,  Wyandotts,  the  rest  Women  and  Children. 

25^  [November,  1760]  As  it  was  likely  to  be  bad  weather  the 
Indians  desired  Major  Rogers  to  move  into  a  Cove  and  stay  there 
that  day,  and  they  wou'd  send  off  some  Men  to  where  their  Chiefs 
were  assembled  in  order  to  bring  us  News,  which  was  agreed  to. 

26^  [November,  1760]  the  Wind  blew  so  hard  as  to  prevent 
our  going  out  of  the  Cove  the  Messengers  sent  off  Yesterday  Re- 
turned and  informed  us — that  the  French  were  much  displeased  with 
the  Indian  Nations  for  meeting  us,  and  threatened  to  bum  their 
Towns,  that  they  wou'd  not  suffer  the  English  to  come  to  DTTroit 
untill  they  had  Orders  from  the  Govemour  of  Cannada  and  hear'd 
the  Terms  of  the  Capitulation. 

We  then  assured  them  that  any  damage  they  shou'd  sustain  from 
the  French  on  that  account  shou'd  be  repaired  by  us. 

The  27^  [November,  1760]  in  the  morning  a  Cannoe  with  two 
Interpreters  and  4  French  came  to  our  Camp  with  Letters  from  M' 
Belleater.  some  short  time  after  we  Decamped  and  made  the  mouth 
of  the  D*Troit  River,  where  we  met  the  Chiefs  of  the  Wyandotts, 
Ottaways  and  Putawautamies  who  bid  us  wellcome  to  their  Country 
and  Joyn'd  us,  and  we  proceeded  up  the  River  about  6  Miles  and 
were  met  by  a  French  Officer^"  who  hois'd  a  flagg  of  Truce  and  Beat 

1^  Cedar  Point  is  located  at  the  entrance  of  Matunee  Bay. 

lWCai>t.  Borrager.  Hough,  Rogers*  Journals,  193.  V.  H.  Paltsits  corrects  the  spdlingto 
.  See  BulUtin  of  The  New  York  Public  Lihrarj,  April,  1933. 
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a  Parley,  here  we  encamped  on  an  Island  and  sent  for  the  Office 
who  acquainted  us  with  his  business. 

The  28^  [November,  1760]  Captain  Campbell  set  off  with 
Flag  of  Truce  to  give  M'  Belleater  his  Orders  to  Surrender  the  jrfao 
soon  after  his  departure  we  sailed  further  up  the  River  and  encampc 
at  an  Indian  Village,  at  night  Captain  Campble  Retum'd  and  Ri 
ported  that  M'  Belleater  behaved  very  Polite  on  seeing  M'  Vodrds' 
Orders  and  desired  we  wou'd  March  in  tomorrow  and  take  Possessic 
of  the  Fort  and  Country. 

The  29^  [November,  1760]  We  Set  out  and  at  12  o*Cloc 
arrived  at  the  Place  where  we  Landed  and  Relieved  the  Garrisoi 

The  30^  [November,  1760]  Part  of  the  Militia  laid  down  the 
Arms  and  took  the  Oath  of  Fidelity."* 

December  i*'  [1760]  the  remainder  of  the  Militia  laid  dom 
their  Arms  and  took  the  aforesaid  Oath. 

The  2°**  [December,  1760]  Lieut.  Holmes  set  out  with  M'  Bd 
eater  and  the  rest  of  the  Garrison  for  Fort  Pitt  with  whom  I  sent  1 
English  Prisoners  that  I  had  got  from  the  Indians.^" 

The  3^**  [December,  1760]  in  the  morning  the  Principal  Indian 
of  the  different  Nations  came  to  my  Lodgings  and  spoke  by  a  Belt  c 
Wampum  in  the  following  Manner, 

BRETHREN, 

You  have  now  taken  Possession  of  this  Country  while  the  firencl 
lived  here  they  employed  a  smith  to  mend  our  Guns  and  Hatchets 

151  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  last  French  governor  of  Canada. 

162  "I swear  that  I  shall  be  faithful  and  that  I  shall  behave  myself  honestly  towirt 

I£s  sacred  Majesty  George  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain,  Fran 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  that  I  will  defend  him  and  his  in  this  Country  with  1 
my  Power,  against  his  or  their  enemies;  and  further  I  swear  to  make  known  and  reveal  to  H 
Majesty  His  General,  or  their  assistants  in  place  present,  as  much  as  depends  of  me  all  Tnita 
or  all  conspirators  that  could  be  formed  against  his  Sacred  person,  his  Country  or  his  Goven 
ment."  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections^  XIX,  42. 

153  Lt.  Robert  Holmes  of  the  Rangers  reached  Fort  Pitt  on  December  24  with  the  iacm 
French  garrison  of  Detroit,  consisting  of  three  officers  and  thirty-five  privates.  Jspinwi 
Papers^  359.  Holmes,  a  New  Englander,  assisted  by  a  loan  of  £ico  from  Robert  Rogers,  bougl 
into  the  Royal  American  Regiment,  and  was  commissioned  ensign  December  2,  176a  Aftc 
joining  his  command  at  Fort  Pitt  he  was  sent  ¥nth  provinons  to  Niagara  from  which  ii 
August,  1 76 1,  he  accompanied  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Detroit.  There  he  was  ordered  to  th 
command  of  Fort  Miami  where  he  was  ultimately  murdered  during  the  Pontiac  uprisng 
Bouquet  Papers,  21646,  79. 
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and  a  Doctor  to  attend  our  People  when  Sick,  we  expect  you  will  do 
the  same,  and  as  we  make  no  doubt  you  have  something  to  say  to  us 
from  the  English  General  and  Sir  William  Johnson  we  wou'd  be 
glad  [to  know]  how  Soon  you'd  go  on  Business,  as  this  is  our  hunting 
Season,  on  which  the  Conference  began.*" 

The  7^  [December,  1760]  Mr.  Butler  of  the  Rangers  with 
another  Officer  and  a  Party  set  off  to  relieve  the  Garrison  at  the 
Miamies,"*  whith  whom  I  sent  an  Interpreter  and  gave  him  Wam- 
pum and  such  other  things  as  was  necessary  for  his  Journey,  with 
Instructions  in  what  manner  to  Speak  to  the  Indians  in  those  Parts. 

During  the  Conference  42  Prisoners  was  delivered  up  in  Council 
by  the  several  Nations. 

The  8^  [December,  1760]  Major  Rogers  set  out  for  Mishali- 
mackinad^  with  whom  I  sent  Captn.  Montour  and  four  Indians  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Country  and  the  Indian  Nations  that 
Inhabit  it. 

The  9^  &  10^  [December,  1760]  Captain  Campbell  assembled 
aU  the  Inhabitants  and  Read  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  them  and 
acconunodated  matters  to  his  satisfaction;  they  agreed  to  the 
Victualing  of  Troops,  Furnishing  Firewood  and  Provisions  for  the 
I,  and  Promised  every  thing  in  their  power  for  his  Majesty's 


The  11^  [December,  1760]  in  the  evening  Captain  Campbell 
finished  his  Letters,  when  I  set  off  for  Fort  Pitt,  Leaving  him  all  the 
Wampum,  Silver  Truck,  and  goods  I  had  for  the  Indian  Service. 

The  16^  [December,  1760]  Reached  the  Little  Lake  call'd 
Sandusky  which  we  found  Froze  over  so  as  not  to  be  Passable  for 
acme  days. 

The  22"**  [December,  1760]  We  Crossed  the  little  Lake  on  the 
Ice  which  is  about  6  Miles  over  to  an  Indian  Village,  where  we  got 

iMfhwaiteSy  115-121,  gives  the  minutes  of  the  conference  held  on  December  4  and  5. 
Bfinntes  for  December  3,  4,  and  5  are  in  the  Bouquet  Papers. 

1^  Aside  from  Lt.  Butler  this  party  consisted  of  another  Ranger  officer.  Ensign  Wait, 
twenty  men,  and  an  Indian  interpreter.  In  addition  to  Fort  Miami,  located  on  the  Maumee 
Rtrer  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  they  took  over  the  French  post  at  Ouiatanon  on 
the  Wabash.  These  officers  were  superseded  about  a  year  later  by  the  Royal  Americans. 
fFiuoniin  Historical  Collections,  XVIII,  226. 

IM  The  ice  in  Lake  Huron  prevented  Rogers  from  reaching  his  objective  and  relieving  the 
French  at  Michillimackinac.  He  returned  to  Detroit  and  made  his  way  back  to  Fort  I^tt  which 
lie  reached  January  23, 1761.  Hough,  Rogers'  Journals,  199-202. 
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our  Horses  we'd  sent  firom  DTroit — but  very  few  Indians  at  hcxne 
the  rest  out  a  hunting. 

The  23"*  [December,  1760]  Arrived  at  Junundat  an  In(^ 
Village  6  Miles  from  Sandusky— where  they  Deliverd  up  Six 
prisiners. 

The  24^  [December,  1760]  Stay'd  to  Reconnitre  the  Woods  to 
get  some  Horses. 

The  25^  [December,  1760]  We  came  to  a  Principal  Mans 
hunting  Cabbin  about  16  Miles  from  Junundat,  most  of  the  Roid 
Level  thr'o  Clear  Woods  and  several  Savannah's. 

The  26^  [December,  1760]        Marched  to  a  Mohickon  Village 
'  30  Miles,  the  Inhabitants  were  all  out  a  hunting  except  one  family  00 
our  way  Crossed  several  small  Branches  of  Muskingum,  the  Road 
level  thr'o  tollerable  clear  Woods. 

The  27^  [December,  1760]  We  halted  on  account  of  bad 
weather."^ 

The  28  [December,  1760]  Marched  9  Miles  along  a  good  Road 
to  a  Branch  of  Muskingum  where  we  stayed  the  29^  for  a  Cannoe  to 
ferry  us  over  the  Creek  being  very  high.  It  snowed  Constandy  all 
this  day. 

The  30^  [December,  1760]  Travelled  about  1 1  Miles  to  a 
Branch  of  Muskingum  over  which  we  fell  a  tree  and  Crossed  on, 
then  proceeded  near  a  Mile  up  a  Run  and  Encamped. 

January  i^^  [1761]  Marched  along  a  Good  Road  thr*o  Clear 
Woods  16  Miles  to  a  place  call'd  the  Sugar  Cabbins. 

The  2°**  [January,  1761]  Had  a  Good  Road  thr*o  Clear  Woods 
near  12  Miles  to  the  Beavers  Town. 

The  3"*  [January,  1761]  We  Crossed  Muskingum  and  en- 
camped in  a  fine  Bottom  near  the  Creek. 

The  4'^  [January,  1761]  Travell'd  along  a  Good  Road  20  Miles 
up  Muskingum. 

The  5'^  [January,  1761]  Had  a  good  Road  thr'o  level  Woods 
1 8  Miles  where  we  Crossed  a  Branch  of  little  Beaver  Creek. 

The  6^  [January,  1761]  Travelled  18  Miles  and  Crossed  two 
branches  of  Little  Beaver  Creek  the  Road  and  Woods  as  usual. 

The  7^  [January,  1761]         Crossed  the  Mouth  of  Great  Beaver 

1^  An  example  of  the  minor  difFerences  between  this  account  and  Thwaites'  verson  is  tke 
latter's  entry  for  this  date,  "We  halted,  it  rained  all  day." 
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Creek  at  an  Indian  Wlage  and  travell'd  along  a  good  Road  thr*o 
dear  Woods  25  Miles  to  Pittsburgh."* 

By  an  Ottawey  Indian  who  lives  at  D'Troit,  and  Returned  from 
the  Ilonois  Country  the  10^  of  December.  I  have  the  following 
Intelligence.  That  about  40  days  ago  the  Commandant  at  the 
Ilonies,"*  Call'd  a  Council  of  all  the  Indian  Nations  there  abouts, 
and  told  them  by  several  Belts  of  Wampum  the  Cherokees  had 
Complain'd  to  the  Govemour  of  the  Mississippy"®  on  account  of  the 
ill  Treatment  they  had  received  from  the  English  for  several  Years 
Past  that  they  had  made  Warr  against  the  English  and  desired  his 
assistance.^"  He  then  took  a  large  Warr  Belt  and  acquainted  them 
the  Govemour  of  the  Mississippy  had  agreed  to  help  the  Cherokees, 
that  the  Chocktaws  a  numerous  nation  had  promised  to  send  2000 
Men  early  in  the  spring  to  Joyn  the  Cherokees  and  enable  them  to 
drive  the  English  into  the  Great  Water.  He  earnestly  requested  them 
to  prepair  to  Joyn  the  Chocktaws  for  which  they  shou'd  be  well 
rewarded  with  Goods  as  he  expected  a  Great  Quantity  next  Spring. 
The  several  Nations  gave  him  for  answer  that  they  had  been,  by  his 
means,  engaged  in  a  Warr  against  the  English  for  some  Years  past, 
and  had  lost  their  hunting  by  it,  that  now  they  had  made  Peace 
with  the  English  and  were  determined  to  go  no  more  to  Warr 
against  them,  but  return  to  their  ancient  employment  of  Hunting. 
You  formerly  used  to  send  us  to  Warr  against  the  Cherokees  and 
now  you  encourage  us  to  Joyn  them,  but  we  assure  you  as  they  are 
our  Enemies  we  will  take  no  part  with  them.  You  say  you  expect  in 
the  Spring  a  large  Quantity  of  Goods,  but  we  can't  learn  where  they 
are  to  come  from.  You  have  repeatedly  told  us  for  these  two  Years 
past  of  the  Goods  you  expected,  but  we  have  never  seen  any  arrive. 

1®  Croghan's  expense  account  for  the  trip  is  in  the  Cadwalader  CoU.  Upon  his  return  to 
Fort  I^tt  he  found  Col.  Bouquet  in  command.  Monckton  and  Gates  had  left  that  post  on 
October  27,  1760  for  Philadelphia,  and  Bouquet  had  returned  ^m  Presque  Isle  to  take  over 
on  November  25, 1760.  Penna.  Archives^  Second  Series,  VII,  428.  AspinwaU  Papers,  351. 

159  As  the  Illinois  belonged  to  the  province  of  Louisiana,  it  had  not  been  ceded  when  New 
France  was  surrendered  at  Montreal  in  September,  1760.  Its  commandant  at  this  time  was 
Pierre  Joseph  Neyon  de  Villiers.  Clarence  Walworth  Alvord,  The  Illinois  Country,  i6jj-i8i8 
(Springfield,  1920),  241. 

IW  Louis  Billouart  de  Kerl^rec,  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

1<U  The  Cherokees  until  1758  had  long  been  friendly  to  the  English.  However  an  inddent 
in  that  year  turned  their  sympathies  and  resulted  in  a  constant  state  of  feud  on  the  south- 
western frontier.  In  1760,  they  captured  Fort  Loudon  which  stirred  the  English  to  take  drastic 
measures  against  them. 
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You  have  frequently  ssud  the  English  were  old  Women  and  could  not 
fight.  We  now  know  better  and  are  Convinced  they  have  Beat  you 
every  where  and  are  your  Masters,  and  now  Fathers  we  intend  to 
think  for  our  selves,  and  listen  no  more  to  any  thing  you  say  to  us. 
They  then  Retum'd  the  Warr  Belt,  and  Broke  up  the  Gxincil 
without  saying  a  Word  more,  or  waiting  to  hear  any  thing  the  &)id- 
mandant  wou'd  say  to  them  and  in  a  few  days  all  the  Indians  set 
out  a  hunting. 

This  Indian  informed  me  that  he  saw  the  Messenger  I  had  sent 
fix)m  Pittsburgh  to  Acquaint  the  Miamies  that  their  Brethren  the 
English  was  going  to  take  the  French  out  of  their  Country  and  Settle 
there  themselves,  at  which  they  expressed  great  Satisfaction  and 
were  in  expectation  of  haveing  English  Traders  sent  amongst  them. 

How  far  the  above  Intelligence  may  be  depended  on  I  can't 
pretend  to  say,  but  am  of  Opinion  as  the  Cherokees  are  the  Natural 
Enemies  of  the  Western  Indians,  that  the  French  will  not  be  able  to 
get  any  Nation  that  lives  on  the  Ohio,  or  the  Lakes,  firom  the 
Ilonoies  upwards  to  Joyn  the  Cherokees,  Not  even  the  Shawneese 
which  I  take  to  be  the  Worst  People  this  way  at  Present.^" 

The  8^  [January,  1761]  I  paid  the  Indians  that  served  on  the 
Expedition  with  me  to  DTTroit.  From  the  8^  to  the  20^  Nothing 
remarkable  happened,  only  12  Six  Nation  Indians  passed  by  hear, 
going  to  Warr  against  the  Cherokees,  who  I  supplyed  with  Neces- 
saries.^*' 

The  21*^  [January,  1761]  The  Shawneese  delivered  up  a 
Prisoner — Women  &  three  Children. 

The  22°**  [January,  1761]  Major  Rogers  arrived  here  on  his 
Return  from  D'Troit,  not  being  able  to  proceed  to  Meshilimackinac 
on  account  of  the  Severity  of  the  Weather,  who  brought  with  him 
some  Wyandott  Indians.^" 

162  "By  a  Tweetwee  Cuntrey  I  hear  that  a  french  offiser  from  Miasipie  past  by  y  EUonoies 
Cuntrey  about  Cristonxus  with  a  hundred  Cristans  Indians  to  Joyne  ye  Cherrokes,  if  this  be 
true,  Cartianly  ye  french  has  a  Noffe  to  Do  to  Sperrett  up  the  Cherrokes  to  Continue  ye  Warr 
by  going  So  far  to  bring  them  Suckers."  From  a  letter  of  Croghan  to  Monckton,  Feb.  lo,  1761. 
Cadwalader  Coll. 

163  At  this  time  Croghan  had  four  principal  assistants,  Thomas  and  Alexander  McKee, 
Edward  Ward  and  Thomas  Hutchins.  They  were  stationed  at  Venango,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Presque 
Isle.  Sullivan,  III,  300. 

164  Rogers  remained  in  Pittsburgh  unril  January  26  when  he  departed  for  Philadelphia  (ffl 
his  way  to  New  York. 
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The  24^  [January,  1761]  A  Great  Number  of  Indians  came 
here  to  Trade."* 

The  29^  [January,  1761]  an  Indian  Was  Kill'd  over  the 
Monongahela. 

February  lo'"*  [i76i]^**  A  Number  of  the  Shawneese  came  here 
by  Water  with  the  traders  Skins  and  Deliverd  up  2  prisners. 

The  12^  [February,  1761]  M'  McKee,^^^  with  M'  Artill"«  a 
French  Officer  and  his  party,  arrived  here  from  the  Lower  Shawnee 
Town. 

The  2i»*  [February,  1761]        An  Indian  kiD'd  over  the  Ohio. 

The  26^  [February,  1761]  Some  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
came  here  and  informed  me  that  5  Cannoes  of  their  People  were 
coming  down  the  Allegheny. 

105  "I  Cant  Close  my  Leter  without  aquainting  your  Honour  that  tho  you  thought  itt  for 
ye  Good  of  his  Majestys  Indian  Intrest  to  prohibett  the  sale  of  Speritoss  Liquers  to  ye  Indians 
that  the  Province  of  Pensylvaine  has  Sent  thire  Agent  hear  a  Large  quantity  which  he  Sells 
them.  Such  is  ye  Conductt  of  those  pople  who  fer  50  years  past  has  been  makeing  Laws  against 
Selling  Liqurs  to  ye  Indians  and  Sence  ye  Warr  wd.  Inanuate  that  ye  Selling  of  Liquers  to  ye 
Indians  by  his  Majestys  Subjects  who  carreyd  on  a  Treade  with  ye  Indians  fermerly  was  a 
mains  of  Alinated  thire  affections  from  ye  British  Intrest."  Final  paragraph  of  a  letter  from 
Croghan  to  Monckton,  Jan.  13,  1761.  Cadwalader  ColL 

The  selling  of  liquor  by  the  Pennsylvania  agent  was  doubtless  due  to  his  impcutunities  to 
the  Indian  Commissioners.  In  a  letter  dated  "8-28-1760,"  probably  in  error  for  10-28-1760  as 
he  suted  that  Monckton  had  left  Fort  Pitt  the  preiaous  day  (Monckton's  date  of  departure 
was  10-27-1760),  he  urged  the  eipediency  of  selling  rum  in  their  store  at  Pittsburgh,  "to  enter 
into  the  arguments  &  adduce  all  ye.  reasons  for  it,  could  not  be  contained  in  one  letter.  .  .  ." 
Gratz  ColL,  H.SJ^.  This  agent,  John  Langdale,  discredited  himself  with  Governor  Hamilton 
by  his  aggressive  independence  of  the  military  and  Crown  agents.  When  criticized  by  Bouquet 
for  selling  liquor,  Langdale  retorted  by  pladng  the  blame  on  his  employers  of  whose  policy  he 
was  the  servant.  Bouquet  Papers ^  21646,  52. 

IM  By  a  letter  of  this  date  to  Monckton,  Croghan  writes  that  "one  of  the  Bobeys  is  hear 
with  two  of  his  men  from  ye  uper  Shanna  Town  ye  Rest  of  his  men  are  Comdng  by  Water  with 
what  Effects  he  had  there  butt  as  ye  River  is  full  of  Ise  att  this  Sason  of  ye  year  they  will  nott 
be  hear  befere  ye  Last  of  the  month  as  far  as  I  can  Lam  by  him  he  Expects  Liberty  on  his 
parrole  of  honour  to  Spend  Next  Sumer  att  Detroit  to  Setle  his  affairs  &  then  to  go  to  old 
france."  Cadwalader  Coll.  For  other  references  to  Baby  see  the  letters  of  Bouquet  to  Monckton 
in  the  Aspinwall  Papers,  Although  Baby  did  make  preparations  to  go  to  France,  he  returned 
to  Detroit,  and  when  Pondac's  war  broke  out  was  very  helpful  to  the  Fjiglish. 

107  Alexander  McKee  was  for  many  years  Croghan's  right  hand  man  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  as  deputy  agent.  During  the  Revolution  McKee,  an  ardent  Tory,  removed 
to  Detroit,  whence  he  sent  forth  or  led  many  Indian  war  parties  upon  the  frontiers. 

l«Rerre  Antoinc,  Chevalier  dc  Hertel.  See  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections^  XVIII,  218. 
In  a  letter  to  Monckton  of  Jan.  13,  1761,  Croghan  recounted  the  measures  he  had  taken 
to  bring  in  the  French  from  the  two  Shawnee  towns.  Cadwalader  Coll.  Hertel  arrived  sick 
with  only  six  of  his  eighteen  men,  the  others  having  deserted  or  having  been  physically 
unable  to  make  the  trip.  Aspinwall  Papers ^  391. 
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March  i**  [1761]  The  Principal  Shawnee  Warriors  with  about 
30  other  Warriors  of  the  same  Nation  that  brought  the  Traders 
Skins,  came  to  me  and  made  the  following  Speeches^ 

BROTHER, 

We  Remember  all  that  was  said  in  Council  last  spring  by  you  and 
our  King,  when  you  sent  Traders  with  us  to  our  Town.  We  acknowt 
edge  the  Promises  he  made  then,  hath  not  been  comply'd  with,  but 
we  assure  you  the  fault  was  not  in  him,  but  owing  to  some  Confusion 
in  our  own  affairs,  this  and  no  other  is  the  Reason  why  the  Traders 
Skins  were  not  brought  up  sooner  and  their  Debts  paid  as  he  Prom- 
ised. We  the  Shawnee  Warriors  do  declare  that  we  will  Perform  all 
that  our  King  has  Promised  you  and  will  do  all  in  our  Power  to 
preserve  the  peace  between  our  Nation  and  Our  Brethren  the  English 
for  the  future,  and  we  hope  you  will  give  us  your  advice  and  not 
think  it  hard  that  we  have  not  fulfilled  our  Engagements  as  we 
ought  to  have  done,  as  we  had  no  design  in  Violating  the  Peace 
made  last  spring  by  our  King  and  you,  and  to  assure  you  of  our 
hearty  Inclinations  to  strengthen  that  Peace  we  present  you  with 

this  belt  of  Wampum. 

Gave  a  Belt 

BROTHER, 

As  some  of  our  Young  Men  hath  behaved  ill  here  in  their  liquor 
and  taken  away  some  Horses  since  the  peace  was  Concluded,  We 
request  that  you  will  forgive  their  bad  Conduct,  and  we  will  en- 
deavour to  make  an  atonement  for  their  ill  behaviour  and  prevent 
such  for  the  future.  We  further  desire  you  may  not  listen  to  any  ill 
reports  you  may  hear  of  us,  perhaps  other  Nations  may  tell  you  that 
we  have  an  inclination  to  join  the  Cherokees,  that  the  Cherokees 
have  requested  our  assistance  is  very  true,  but  we  assure  you  by  this 
Belt  of  Wampum  that  we  will  never  Join  or  assist  them  in  any 
respect,  but  for  the  future  act  and  do  as  you  may  desire  us;  To 

Confirm  the  truth  of  what  we  have  here  said  we  give 

A  Belt. 

To  which  I  made  them  the  following  answer, 

BRETHREN, 

You  the  Warriors  of  the  Shawneese  this  is  the  first  time  of  your 
speaking  to  me,  th*o  the  Warriors  of  the  Several  other  Nations  hath 
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frequendy.  All  that  you  have  said  I  will  acquaint  the  Commanding 
Officer  with  which  he  and  I  will  Consider  of  and  Return  you  answers, 
to  your  speeches  tomorrow. 

November  2°**  [in  error  for  March  2, 1761  ]  Brethren,  The  War- 
riors of  the  Shawnee  Nation  we  have  Considered  of  what  you  said 
yesterday  on  those  two  Belts,  and  you  Remember  what  passed 
between  myself  and  your  King  last  Spring  when  the  Peace  was  made 
between  his  Majesty's  Subjects  and  your  Nation;  at  that  time  your 
King  Promised  he  wou'd  come  back  in  the  Fall  with  the  Traders 
and  their  Effects  to  this  place  and  brighten  and  Renew  the  Chain  of 
Friendship  and  deliver  to  us  our  people  who  are  Prisoners  in  your 
Nation:  all  these  Engagements  you  have  broken.  Yet  I  am  glad  to 
find  by  what  you  have  said  that  there  is  an  Inclination  in  you  the 
Warriors  to  perform  the  Engagements  your  King  had  Promised  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Peace,  but  promises  alone  will  not  do  with  us, 
nor  can  we  enjoy  that  Satisfaction  we  expected  from  the  Peace  until 
you  deliver  us  our  flesh  and  Blood  which  you  unjustly  detain 
Prisoners  in  your  Nation.  Brethren,  You  are  the  Warriors  that  made 
them  Prisoners,  and  I  desire  you  may  now  release  them  and  deliver 
them  here  that  they  may  be  sent  home  to  their  Friends.  Your  Com- 
plying with  this  request  will  be  Convincing  his  Majesty  and  all  his 
Subjects  that  you  are  Sincere  in  what  you  have  said  but  Promises 
without  Performances  is  like  the  Wind  that  blows  every  way. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

BRETHREN, 

Tis  very  true  some  of  your  People  have  behaved  ill  in  their  Liquor 
since  we  made  Peace  and  Stole  a  Number  of  our  Horses  which 
Conduct  has  given  us  reason  to  think  your  Nation  did  not  Intent  to 
Perform  their  Engagements;  but  on  what  you  said  Yest^day  I  hope 
they  will  behave  better  for  the  futtire  and  Convince  me  by  their 
actions  that  you  are  Sincere  in  your  Promises.  As  for  the  Cherokees 
they  are  carrying  on  an  unjust  Warr  against  his  Majesty's  Subjects, 
as  you  were  formerly  being  set  on  by  the  French  who  delight  in 
shedding  of  Innocent  Blood,  &  tho'  ypur  Brethren  the  English  are 
slow  in  Entring  into  a  Warr  with  the  Indians,  yet  if  they  are  forced 
to  it  they  will  march  with  a  Body  of  their  Warriors  that  will  tread 
so  heavy  as  to  Crush  their  Enemies  under  there  feet;  We  don't  go 
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to  Warr  as  your  Fathers  the  French  do  in  small  parties  to  Steal 
People,  but  we  go  to  Conquer  Nations  and  Subdue  Country  at  once, 
the  Truth  of  which  you  are  acquainted  with  by  the  fall  of  your 
Fathers  the  French,  who  is  no  longer  able  to  Support  themselves  nor 
Supply  you  with  such  Necessaries  as  you  may  want. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

March  the  3"*  1761.  The  Shawneese  made  me  the  following 
Answer. 

BROTHER, 

We  Purpose  taking  your  Speeches  to  our  Towns  and  laying  them 

before  our  Council,  at  the  same  time  acquaint  them  that  we  the 

Warriors  have  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  Prisoners  as  our  King  had 

Promised,  and  we  assure  you  that  before  the  Com  is  in  Ears  this 

summer,  we  will  bring  up  all  your  Flesh  and  Blcxxi  fix>m  amongst 

us  and  DeUver  them  to  you;  In  Confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  wc 

have  s^d  we  give  you  this  Belt. 

Gave  a  Belt 

The  Shawneese  delivered  up  a  Prisoner  the  same  day."* 

The  4^  [March,  1761]  By  an  Indian  from  the  Lower  Shaw- 
neese I  am  inform'd  that  50  Wyandotts  lately  passed  by  there  going 
to  Warr  against  the  Cherokees,  who  were  Join'd  by  50  of  the  Shaw- 
neese. 

The  11^  [March,  1761]"®  A  Wyandott  who  is  Just  arrived 
from  Siota  Confirms  the  above  account. 

The  12^  [March,  1761]  A  Party  of  Six  Nation  Indians  came 
up  the  River  from  the  Crows  Town^^^  and  Reports  that  the  Crow 
is  Dead,  they  are  going  to  Warr  against  the  Cherokees  and  requested 
some  Ammunition  which  I  gave  them. 

The  13'**  [March,  1761]  Seven  large  Cannoes  of  the  Six  Nations 
arrived  from  Connawaga  a  Town  at  the  head  source  of  the  Ohio— 
and  Delivered  up  2  prisners. 

160  Croghan  forwarded  the  Shawnee  speeches  and  his  answers  to  Monckton  under  cover  of 
his  letter  of  March  5,  1761,  which  also  included  the  intelligence  recorded  in  the  entry  for 
March  4,  1761.  Cadwalader  Coll. 

170  Johnson  intended  to  write  Croghan  on  this  day  to  come  and  viat  him  prior  to  atteodiog 
the  Indian  conference  which  was  to  be  held  that  summer  at  Detroit.  Sullivan,  III,  354. 

171  Mingo  Town  on  the  Ohio.  Hanna,  II,  195. 
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The  14^  [March,  1761]  they  came  to  me  and  made  the  follow- 
ing Speeches, 

BRETHREN,^^ 

We  take  this  opertunity  to  acquaint  you  that  Numbers  of  our 

Nation  will  be  passing  by  this  way  to  Warr  against  y*  Southren 

Indians  Who  are  our  Natural  Enemys  &  Now  at  Warr  with  you  we 

Desier  you  will  Suply  those  Warers  with  powder  Lead  &  Such 

Nesisarys  as  they  may  Want  as  they  pass  &  Repass,  itt  is  No  more 

then  whatt  has  been  allways  Don  by  boath  y*  English  &  french 

Even  befere  this  Warr  and  there  is  a  greater  Nesesety  Now  for  itt 

as  you  have  Setled  y'  Selves  in  y*  hart  of  our  Cuntrey  &  on  y* 

Warrers  Road,  you  Must  be  Sencable  that  our  Warers  are  allways 

pour  &  nott  able  to  purchass  Nesesarys  fer  themselves  &  you  know 

Likewise  the  promisess  that  has  been  Made  us  by  y*  English  Gover- 

ments  that  if  we  Should  abandon  y*  french  they  wold  furnish  us  with 

Every  thing  we  Wanted  on  aplying  fer  itt  we  have  abandon**  the 

french  w**  you  know  by  there  Runing  aWay  from  hence  &  we  Expect 

you  will  preform  y'  Ingagements  to  us  &  use  our  Warrers  kindly  w** 

will  prevent  any  misunderstanding  between  us  fer  we  can  nott  be 

acountable  fer  our  Warers  Conductt  as  we  have  No  Laws  to  punish 

them  as  you  have  to  punish  y'  people. 

A  Belt. 

The  16^  [March,  1761]  A  Prisoner  delivered  up  by  the  Dela- 
wares  from  the  Salt  Lick  Creek  Town. 

The  18^  [March,  1761]  A  Party  of  Six  Nation  Warriors 
Retum'd  from  Warr  and  brought  with  them  One  Cheroke  Scalp. 

The  19^  [March,  1761]  Twenty  five  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
set  out  to  Warr  against  the  Cherokees.^^ 

The  20^  [March,  1761]  Forty  Shawneese  set  of  to  Warr 
against  the  Cherokees,  the  same  day  three  French  Men  came  here 
from  the  Lower  Shawnee  Town. 

173  The  following  speech  is  in  Croghan's  hand. 

173  Bouquet  did  not  have  authority  at  this  time  to  release  the  Indian  presents  for  which 
Croghan  was  constantly  applying.  Since  the  victory  over  Canada  a  more  restrictive  policy  was 
being  pursued  by  Amherst.  This  soon  caused  serious  discontent  among  the  Indians  and  dis- 
gusted Croghan  with  the  service.  Monckton,  however,  did  authorize  Bouquet  to  release  am* 
munition  to  such  Indians  as  were  going  against  the  Cherokees.  Monckton  to  Croghan,  Feb.  12, 
1 76 1.  Cadwalader  Coll.  Croghan  estimated  it  cost  £4  to  fit  out  each  warrior.  Croghan  to 
Monckton,  March  19, 1761.  Ibid, 
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The  24*^  [March,  1761]  a  Number  of  Ottaways  and  Twight- 
wees  came  here  to  Trade. 

The  2y^^  [March,  1761]  an  Express  arrived,  sent  by  Capt* 
Campbell  from  D'Troit."* 

The  2g^^  [March,  1761]  Some  Delawares  from  Shinango  de- 
livered up  a  Prisoner. 

The  30^^  [March,  1761]  Grey  Eyes"^  a  Principal  Man  of  the 
Delawares  was  sent  here  by  the  Chiefs  of  his  Tribe,  to  acquaint 
me  that  they  were  going  to  Collect  all  that  Tribe  and  build  a  Town 
near  the  Salt  Licks. 

April  2"***  [1761]  Butler  arrived  Express  from  Venango,  to 
Coll.  Bouquet. 

The  4*^  [April,  1761]  a  Speech  by  Capt"  Montour's  Brother*'* 
was  sent  to  me  from  a  Wyandott  Town  Situate  on  Siota  for  a  Trader 
to  be  sent  amongst  them. 

7^**  [April,  1 761]  Delaware  George  came  here  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  going  to  assemble  all  his  Tribe  at  the  Cuscuskees  and 
their  build  a  Town.*^ 

174  Campbell's  express  was  a  letter  to  Bouquet,  dated  March  10,  1761,  mendomng, 
among  other  things,  the  unfortunate  attitude  of  the  Shawnees.  This  letter  was  carried  by  a 
Wyandott  Indian  who  was  given  quarters  at  Croghan's  house.  Bouquet  sent  a  copy  of  the 
express  to  Monckton.  AspinwaU  Papers^  399~400,  402. 

176  Later  known  as  White  Eyes.  Hanna,  I,  241. 

176  Probably  Louis  Montour. 

177  About  this  time,  April  6, 1761,  Monckton  wrote  Croghan  from  Philadelphia  the  follow, 
ing  letter  which  illustrates  the  changing  policy  toward  the  Indians: 

"I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  5th  &  19th  March.  In  answer  to  the  first,  I  can  not  but 
Express  my  Doubts  of  the  Sincerity  of  the  Shawanese;  and  think  you  ought  not  to  put  too 
much  trust  in  them,  till  we  are  better  convinced  of  their  good  Intentions. 

'The  Speech  of  the  Six  Narion  Indians,  which  you  Inclose  in  your  letter  of  the  19th  is  to 
me  very  Extraordinary;  after  the  Immense  Quantity  of  Presents  given  away  last  Year.  But 
I  find  that  there  will  be  no  End  to  giving.  If  not  put  a  Stop  to  in  time.  It  will  therefore  be 
right  for  you,  to  Represent  to  them,  the  Great  Presents  that  have  been  given  them  from  time 
to  time,  that  we  have  open'd  to  them  a  Free,  and  advantageous  Trade,  by  wluch  they  may 
easily  live;  if  they  will  as  usual  follow  their  Hunting.  But  that  it  will  End  in  thdr  ruin,  if  they 
think  to  live  in  Idleness.  That  we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready,  to  releave  their  unavoidable 
necessity's  but  that  they  must  not  think  that  we  are  to  maintain  them  in  Idleness. 

"In  regard  to  the  Partys  you  menrion  to  be  going  against  the  Cherokees,  I  should  think, 
Sr.  Wm.  would  have  let  you  know  of  them.  I  fear  the  good  they  will  do,  will  not  be  adequate 
to  the  Expence  it  would  cost  in  fitting  them  out.  I  shall  speak  to  Genl.  Amherst  on  this,  &  let 
you  know  what  he  would  have  done. 

"I  have  pay'd  Mr.  Franks  the  money  for  the  verry  heavy  Expence  incur'd,  on  your  Tour 
to  Detroit— and  young  McKee  his  Acct.  I  should  think  that  you  have  not  now  Occaaon  for 
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The  8^  [April,  1761]  The  Six  Nations  from  above  Custologa's 
Town  sent  me  word  they  were  leaving  that  place  and  purposed 
Settling  down  this  River  where  they  might  have  plenty  of  Game,  and 
requested  that  I  wou'd  allow  them  a  Cagg  of  Rum,  which  I  accord- 
ingly did. 

The  10^  [April,  1761]  some  Six  Nation  Indians  that  lived  here, 
moved  to  the  other  side  the  Allegheny  and  Settled  at  Pine  Creek. 

The  12^  [April,  1761]  I  sent  three  Indians  to  Escort  some 
Bullocks  to  D'Troit. 

The  15^  [April,  1761]  several  Indians  came  down  the  Alle- 
gheny to  Trade. 

The  19^  [April,  1761]  A  Number  of  Delawares  and  other 
Indians  came  here  to  Trade. 

The  25^  [April,  1761]        Several  Traders  Set  ofF  for  DTroit. 

The  29  [April,  1761]  Several  Indians  came  here  to  Trade  from 
different  Parts. 

May  the  3'**  [1761]  Orders  were  given  to  prevent  the  Sale  of 
Spirituous  Liquors  to  the  Indians."* 

The  5^  [May,  1761]  Grey  Eyes  and  Weyingeennum  set  off  for 
Philadelphia  with  Messages  for  the  Govemour  from  the  Delaware 
Nation.i^» 

The  12^  [May,  1761]  The  Beaver  came  here  with  a  Number  of 
Delawares  and  approved  much  of  the  Prohibition  of  the  Sale  of 
Spirituous  Liquors  to  the  Indians,  and  Deliverd  up  5  prisners. 

The  15^  [May,  1761]  I  Received  Orders  from  Sir  William 
Johnson  to  repair  to  his  House  and  accompany  him  to  D'Troit, 

•o  many  Assistants  and  that  the  Number  of  Men  attending  on  the  Indians  is  too  great,  & 
might  both  be  reduc'd.  For  it  is  High  time,  to  try,  by  Every  means  to  Reduce  so  heavy,  &  at 
present  almost  Unnecessary  Expence."  Cadwalader  G>1L 

In  Ids  reply  to  the  above  letter,  dated  April  19,  1761,  Croghan  informed  Gen.  Monckton 
that  he  would  immediately  discharge  three  of  his  asastants  and  "the  three  Battoe  men."  As  it 
was  necessary  to  issue  up  to  fifty  rations  a  day  to  the  Indians  trading  at  Fort  Pitt,  he  had  to 
retain  one  man  to  draw  provisions.  He  also  retained  the  smith.  Croghan  blamed  Rogers  for 
the  heavy  Detroit  expenses,  and  brought  his  letter  to  a  close  with  a  request  for  leave  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  "to  setle  some  privett  affairs  of  my  own."  Ibid, 

178  Bouquet  issued  the  order  because  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Indians  when  in  liquor  and 
dicir  continued  horse  stealing.  However,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  whites  from 
bootlegging  it  to  them. 

170  Governor  Hamilton  had  conferences  with  these  Indians  on  May  22  and  25.  Colonial 
RKoris^  VIII,  618-620. 
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where  he  is  to  have  a  Conference  with  ail  the  Western  Indian 
Nations.^" 

The  17^  [May,  1761]  I  set  out  for  Sir  William  Johnson*! 
where  I  arrived  the  1 5^  of  June. 

Mr.  Edward  Ward  Assistant  Agent  begins  his  Journal. 

The  18^  [May,  1761]  Two  Six  Nation  Chiefs  came  here  am 
informed  me  that  they  were  so  far  on  their  way  with  Messages  scni 
horn  the  Onondago  Council  to  all  the  Western  Indian  Nations,  tha 
applyed  for  some  Clothing  for  themselves  and  the  Young  Men  thai 
came  with  them,  which  Coll:  Bouquet  Ordered  me  to  give  them. 

The  22*^**  [May,  1761]  These  Chiefs  set  off,  as  also  did  tin 
White  Mingoe**^  and  his  People  down  the  River  the  latter  to  build  t 
SmaU  Town  where  the  Game  is  plenty. 

The  23'**  [May,  1761]  Wyandoughala  a  Delaware  Indian  D^ 
livered  up  a  Prisoner  Woman  taken  out  of  Virginia. 

The  25^  [May,  1761]  Delaware  George  came  here  and  ac- 
quainted the  Conunanding  Officer  that  he  had  Collected  all  his  Tribe 
at  the  Cuscuskees  where  he  intended  to  build  a  Town;  and  requested 
he  wou'd  order  a  Council  House  to  be  built  there  as  General  Monck- 
ton  had  Promised  him,  which  the  Conunanding  Officer  agreed  to,  and 
allowed  some  Clothing  for  him  and  his  Children. 

The  28^  [May,  1761]  Several  Indians  of  different  Nation! 
arrived  here  to  Trade,  &  delivered  up  4  Prisoners,  to  whom  I  gave 
some  small  Presents,  as  usual  by  Order  of  the  Commanding  Officer 

June  i"  [1761]  Tushekeymie  came  here  and  informed  me  that 
a  great  Number  of  the  Shawneese  from  the  Lower  Towns  were  on 
their  way  for  this  place  and  had  with  them  several  English  Prisonen 
who  they  purposed  delivering  up;  but  on  hearing  M"^  Croghan  wzt 
gone  down  the  Country  they  have  deferred  coming  up  until  he 
Returns. 

The  7***  [June,  1761]         the  White  Mingo  Returned  having  lost  a 

1^  Bouquet  wrote  Monckton,  May  15, 1761,  "Nfr.  Croghan  has  communicated  to  me  that 
having  your  Leave  to  go  down  after  his  return  from  Detroit,  he  setts  out  Sunday  next  leaviag 
his  Brother  Ward  to  attend  his  Department  in  his  absence."  AspinwaU  Papfrs,  4I4. 

181  A  well-known  Seneca  chief  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Rtt  from  1759  until  after 
1777.  His  wife  was  said  to  have  been  Mary  Montour,  a  niece  of  Andrew  Montour.  Hanxu,  I, 
ao3,  246. 
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Cannoe  where  in  all  the  Parties  Powder  and  Lead  was,  and  Peti- 
tioned that  some  more  might  be  allowed  him,  Which  the  Com- 
manding Officer  ordered  me  to  give  him,  as  he  had  always  behaved 
himself  well.^" 

The  12^  [June,  1761]  a  Number  of  Delawares  came  here  to 
Trade  and  delivered  up  Two  Prisoners,  to  whom  I  gave  some  small 
Presents  as  usual.^** 

The  15^  [June,  1761]  Several  Shawneese  came  here  to  Trade, 
and  delivered  up  Two  Prisoners.  I  also  gave  them  some  Presents. 

The  19^  [June,  1761]  Wyandoughala  and  his  Brother  with 
several  of  his  Relations  came  here  to  Trade,  and  delivered  up  Six 
Prisoners,  to  which  party  the  Commanding  officer  desired  I  wou'd 
give  a  handsom  Present  which  I  accordingly  did. 

The  20^  [June,  1761]  By  Letters  from  Venango  I  hear  that 
the  Six  Nations  who  live  up  this  River  hath  lately  behaved  111  on  the 
Communication  to  Presqu'Isle,  and  Robb'd  several  People  of  their 
Horses  &  Provisions,  but  as  yet  have  not  attempted  to  kill  any  Body. 

The  2i**  [June,  1761]  Accounts  arrived  from  Legonier  that 
Lieut'  Piper^**  of  the  Pennsylvanians  had  been  in  pursuit  of  some 
Stolen  Horses  that  he  came  up  with  two  Six  Nation  Indians  who  he 
suspected  for  taking  them.  One  of  which  he  killed  and  the  other 
made  his  Escape. 

The  23"*  [June,  1761]  Coll:  Bouquet  desired  I  wou'd  assemble 
all  the  Indians  at  this  place,  on  which  he  acquainted  them  with  what 
had  happen'd  and  added  that  they  had  brought  it  on  themselves,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  if  they  did  not  prevent  their  Young  People  from 
Stealing  our  Horses  for  the  future,  that  the  killing  of  a  Man  or  two 
wou'd  not  be  the  end  of  it. 

The  28'^  [June,  1761]  By  Letters  from  DTroit  it  appears  that 
the  Six  Nations  have  sent  Deputies  to  the  Indians  there  abouts 

1S3  During  the  Pontiac  uprising,  the  White  Nfingo  fought  against  the  English.  His  petition 
may  be  found  in  Bouquet  Papers^  21655,  112. 

153  For  a  touching  account  of  the  delivery  of  these  two  prisoners  see  Kenny,  7. 

154  James  I^per,  an  officer  in  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment  since  1758, 
was  promoted  to  captain  in  July,  1763.  His  military  career  terminated  in  September,  1776, 
when,  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  he  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  his  Indian  fight  may  be  found  in  Edward  Shippen's  letter  to  James  Burd  of 
March  24, 1762.  Shippen  Papers,  V,  H.  S.  P.  Piper  brought  the  Indian's  scalp  to  Pittsburgh. 
Kenny,  10. 
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encourageing  them  to  Commit  Hostilities  a 
and  that  a  great  Council  was  cali'd  of  all 
thereon,  this  Secret  was  found  out  by  one 
D'Troit. 

The  29'''  [June,  1761]  Another  Expres 
Confirming  the  above  Accounts,  with  this  di: 
dotts,  Ottaweys  and  Cheapwas  had  refused  t 
on  the  English. 

July  the  i"  [1761]  Coll:  Bouquet  mt 
place  acquainted  with  the  News  he  had  rece 
that  if  an  Enemy  was  coming  against  him  he 
them.  The  Indians  approved  of  his  bung  in 
be  strong,  that  for  their  parts  they  new  n( 
wou'd  they  be  Concerned  in  it,  that  if  the  I 
to  Quarrel  with  the  English  they  were  sur 
wou'd  not  interfear  in  the  Quarrel,  that  the 
and  did  not  believe  there  was  anything  in  tti 
ing.'" 

The  2"^  [July*  1761I  a  Shawnee  Man, 
Boy,  to  whom  I  made  a  small  Present  as  usi 

The  s'""  [July,  1761]  The  Beaver  accon 
Delaware  Chiefs  came  here  and  assured  Coll: 
he  had  Received  from  D'Troit  might  be  dep 
that  the  Six  Nations  wanted  to  breed  a  Quar 
and  English  and  thought  themselves  very  : 
General'"  to  the  Northward,  but  he  was 
Indians  wou'd  not  come  into  it,  and  was  of 
affair  wou'd  come  to  nothing. 

The  9"'  [July,  1761]  some  Delawar 
Prisoners  for  which  a  few  Presents  was  givei 

The  13'"  [July,  1761]  The  White  Minj 
Horses,  which  he  had  taken  from  Indians  of 

The  17"*  LJuiy,  1761]        some  Shawneese 

1^  Neverchelesl  ttrict  orders  were  luued  sgainac  Klling  sr 
A  few  days  later  all  theinhabitantiof  Pittsburgh  who  were  ab 
militia  companyg,  excepting  Kenny,  b  Quaker,  who  was  exer 

1B6  Amherst. 
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Delivered  up  two  Prisoners,  for  which  some  Presents  was  given 
them.^*' 

The  20^  [July,  1761]  some  Delawares  came  here  to  Trade  and 
delivered  up  3  Prisoners. 

The  21  [July,  1761]  A  Six  Nation  Indian  delivered  up  a 
Prisoner  Girl — &  boy. 

The  22  [July,  1761]  Most  of  the  above  Indians  set  off  to  their 
Towns. 

The  23"*  [July,  1761]  At  11  O'Clock  M'  Croghan  Retum'd 
from  Sir  William  Johnsons  here  M'  Wards  Journal  ends. 

The  24^  [July,  1761]  I  dispatched  Messengers  to  the  Dela- 
wares, Shawneese,  Twightwees  and  all  other  Nations  to  desire  them 
to  meet  me  at  Sanduskey,  in  order  to  proceed  to  D'Troit  to  attend 
the  Conference  to  be  held  there  by  Sir  William  Johnson  with  all  the 
Western  Indian  Nations. 

The  as^  [July,  1761]  By  a  Six  Nation  Indian  that's  Just 
arrived  from  the  Sineca  Country  I  have  the  following  Accounts, 

That  the  Six  Nations  look  on  themselves  to  be  very  ill  Treated 
by  the  English  General,  and  in  particular  the  Sinica's  who  in  their 
own  defence  say  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Warr  they  stood  Nuter 
but  still  gave  intelligence  to  their  Brethren  the  English  of  the  Mo- 
tions of  the  French;  and  that  finding  some  of  their  Young  Men 
engaged  in  the  Warr  on  both  sides  Contrary  to  their  Inclination, 
they  then  Join'd  the  English  to  encourage  all  their  Young  Men  to 
Act  in  favour  of  them  and  went  with  General  Abercromby  against 
Tlconderogo  with  500  Men;  the  next  Summer  they  Join'd  Sir  W" 
Johnson  at  Niagara  with  all  their  force,  and  say  tho'  the  English 
may  think  they  did  not  fight,  had  they  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
French  the  place  had  not  fallen.  And  last  summer  they  waited  on 
General  Amherst  with  all  the  Warriors  they  cou'd  Collect  to  go  with 
him  to  Canada,  but  as  he  wou'd  not  allow  them  to  prosecute  the 
Warr  agreeable  to  their  own  Custom  and  seem'd  not  to  want  their 
services;  they  tum'd  back  as  they  found  they  cou'd  not  have  it  in 

1S7  Trade  was  very  alow  at  this  time  and,  to  obtain  it,  some  stores  were  issuing  goods  on 
credit  to  the  Indians.  Trent  and  Levy's  store,  in  which  Croghan  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
cerned, led  in  this  practice,  "being  some  of  Croughan's  PoUiticks  &  he  &  all  his  Instruments 
endeavours  to  draw  all  ye  Custom  to  that  Store."  Kenny,  13. 
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their  Power  to  take  revenge  of  the  French  for  the  many  of  diar 
Ancestors  which  the  French  had  Murdered  when  first  they  setdcd 
in  Canada  (by  this  tis  plain  these  people  never  forget  nor  forpye 
Injuries).*"  Now  they  say  since  the  English  has  Conquered  the 
french  they  insult  the  Sinicas,  and  won't  let  them  travel  thro'  thdr 
own  Country,  they  are  forbid  the  Conununication.  Traders  arc  not 
suffered  to  go  amongst  them,  Powder  and  Lead  is  prohibited  beiog 
sold  to  them,  and  the  General  is  giving  away  their  Country  to  be 
Settled,  which  the  King  of  England  long  ago  Promised  to  secure  for 
their  use,  these  steps  they  say  appears  to  them  as  if  the  Fngii^h  had 
a  mind  to  Cut  them  of  the  face  of  the  Earth.  He  further  adds  that 
this  is  the  Cause  of  their  Complaint  to  the  Western  Nations  whid 
has  given  rise  to  the  late  alarm. 

This  Indian  further  says  that  a  few  days  ago  up  the  Ohio  he  met 
two  Cherokees  who  formerly  lived  amongst  the  Sinicas  going  there 
with  Messages,  they  told  him  the  Cherokees  and  En^sh  had  latd? 
a  Skirmish,  that  several  of  the  English  were  kill'd  and  taken  Prison- 
ers, and  but  only  five  of  the  Cherokees,  that  the  English  kept  the 
field."* 

This  day  the  Six  Nation  Deputies  that  Carried  the  Messages  from 
their  Nation  to  the  Western  Indians,  which  gave  rise  to  the  late 
alarm.  Returned  here  fix)m  D'Troit."® 

The  26^  [July,  1761]  they  desired  to  have  a  Meeting  with 
Coll:  Bouquet  and  me  to  acquaint  us  with  what  Pass'd  between 
them  and  the  Indians  about  D'Troit. 

The  27^  [July,  1761]  We  had  a  Meeting  in  which  they  denied 
ever  asking  the  Western  Nations  to  strike  us,  but  acknowledged  they 
had  told  them  that  the  English  General  had  used  the  Six  Nations 
very  ill  since  the  Reduction  of  Canada  and  had  great  reason  to 
believe  that  the  English  had  some  bad  designs  against  all  Nations 
of  Indians,  upon  which  they  desired  them  to  be  on  their  Guard 

In  the  evening  I  invited  them  to  my  House  and  in  private  Con- 

IS8  When  Amherst  captured  Fort  hhns  in  August,  1760,  Johnson's  Indians  prepared  to  klD 
the  prisoners.  Prevented  from  doing  this,  the  majority  left  the  expedition  in  a  rage. 

is^  A  possible  reference  to  the  pitched  battle  of  June  7,  1761,  in  which  the  Cherokees  wert 
routed  by  a  large  body  of  English  regulars.  The  British  army  then  went  on  to  ravsge  t^ 
Indian  settlements  and  force  them  to  a  peace  in  July. 

IW  Croghan  wrote  Monckton  this  account  of  the  Indian  atuation.  Two  copies  of  his  letter, 
bearing  dates  of  July  25  and  26,  1761,  but  otherwise  identical  in  text,  are  in  the  Guiwaladff 
CoU. 
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versation  (after  I  had  given  them  some  Presents)  two  of  them  Con- 
fessed to  me  the  whole  design  which  was — 

First,  the  Indians  about  D'Troit  were  to  Seize  on  the  Traders, 
Murder  the  Garrison  and  make  all  the  Plunder  they  cou'd. 

Secondly,  The  Delawares,  Shawneese,  Twightwees  and  all  other 
Nations  Settled  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  to  attack  the  Posts 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Fort  Pitt. 

Thirdly,  All  the  Scattered  Villages  of  Six  Nations  Settled  up  the 
Ohio,  to  attack  Presqu'Isle,  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango. 

Fourthly.  A  Body  of  the  Six  Nations  and  Susquehanna  Indians  to 
Possess  themselves  of  the  Communication  from  Niagara  to  the 
Garman  flatts,"^  that  by  cutting  off  the  Conununication  every- 
where, such  Posts  as  they  cou'd  not  take,  they  wou'd  be  able  to 
strave  [starve]  out  and  so  become  Masters  of  their  Country  again. 

Sixthly,^**  The  Six  Nations  were  to  send  100  Men  to  the  Cherokees 
to  encourage  them  to  Continue  the  Warr  against  the  English,  that 
as  they  expected  a  french  Army  to  Retake  Cannada,  the  Northern 
Nations  to  Join  that  Army,  while  the  Western  &  Southern  Nations 
wou'd  harass  the  Fronteers — this  they  said  was  the  Senicas  Plan, 
which  they  had  Conserted  since  the  Reduction  of  Canada,  and  the 
English  refusing  them  Ammunition."' 

101  The  Gennan  Flats  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

IM  No  "fifthly"  is  included  in  the  text. 

IM  Croghan  wrote  Monckton  the  follo?nng  letter  on  the  same  date  as  this  entry: 

"Just  as  I  was  Seting  of  fer  Detroit  the  party  or  Deputation  of  Six  Nation  Indians  that  was 
Sent  to  all  those  Nations  ?nth  those  Speechess  that  has  ocationd.  ye.  Late  a  Larm  Retumd. 
bear,  wh  oblidgd.  me  to  Stay  and  hear  what  they  had  to  Say.  This  Day  we  had  a  meeting  when 
they  Tould  o[v]er  all  ye.  mesidges  they  was  Instructed  with  [to]  those  Westeren  Indians  Butt 
ye.  maner  they  Repete  them  heer  Dose  nott  agree  with  ye.  G>pey8  Sent  heer  by  Capt.  Campble 
wh.  Coll.  Boquett  will  Send  you. 

"upon  ye,  whole  I  am  G>nvenced  that  the  Six  Nations  was  Determind  to  Sow  all  ye  Sedition 
diey  Could  between  those  Indians  and  his  Majestys  Subjects  &  if  they  Could  Affect  itt  they 
were  then  to  fall  on  all  our  posts  &  cutt  of  ye.  Communications  Every  whare.  Butt  those 
Indians  throw  Jelousy  of  them  wold  nott  Come  into  itt  tho  many  was  >^lling,  this  I  have  had 
from  one  of  the  Deputation  whome  I  found  mains  to  purchess  ye.  Secreat  ^m,  they  are  much 
Disapointed  tho  I  plainly  See  they  have  Don  a  Good  Dale  of  hurt  with  many  of  ye  [unjthink- 
ing  young  Indians,  this  way. 

"I  Sett  of  Tomorrow  to  Detroit  &  after  the  Conferance  there  ?nth  ye.  aprobation  of  Sir 
W.  J.  if  he  aprove  itt  I  Intend  to  come  back  throw  ye  Shanna  Nation  my  Self  with  a  Number 
of  ye.  prenseple  Dallaways  &  Try  if  I  Cant  bring  over  that  Nation  &  gett  our  prisners  out  of 
tiiire  posison,  they  are  ye.  only  poplc  this  Way  that  will  a  Tempt  to  Disturb  ye.  Paice  they  are 
▼ery  mersenery  &  Needy  So  is  all  Indians,  &  I  wish  an  111  Timd.  frugallity  with  such  Mercenery 
&  Deceatfiill  Rechess  may  nott  give  us  Some  Truble."  Cadwalader  Coll. 
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The  28^  [July,  1761]  I  set  out  for  DTroit  and  arrived  at  a 
Indian  Village  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek. 

August  2*^**  [1761]  Marched  to  the  Beavers  Town  on  Musi 
ingum  where  I  was  met  by  Several  Delaware  Chiefs,  who  acax 
panied  me  to  DTTroit  to  attend  on  the  Conference  to  be  held  the 
by  Sir  William  Johnson.  I  then  acquainted  them  that  one  of  th( 
People  was  killed  near  Tuscarora  by  some  White  Men,  and  that  ti 
of  them  were  put  in  Prison  for  the  Murder  they  had  been  Guilty  c 
which  they  shou'd  see  Try'd  and  Punished  for  the  Crime:  after  wlii< 
I  Condoled  with  them  agreeable  to  their  own  Custom,  which  tiii 
received  much  better  than  I  expected. 

The  4^  [August,  1761]  Set  out  for  Sandusky^**  where  I  a 
rived  the  8^  and  found  but  5  Old  Chiefs  at  home  and  all  tl^ 
Warriors  gone  against  the  Cherokees.  I  desired  such  of  their  Chie 
as  was  necessary  to  prepair  to  go  with  the  Delawares  to  attend  tl 
Conference  to  be  held  at  DTroit  and  as  their  was  no  Boats  * 
Sandusky,  I  sent  off  two  Indians  Express  to  Capf*  Campbell  for 
Supply. 

The  10^  [August,  1761]  Lieut:  Willimos"*  of  the  Light  Ix 
fantry  arrived  at  Sandusky  with  an  Express  from  Sir  Williai 
Johnson  to  me,^**  with  whom  I  set  out  for  DTTroit  taking  with  no 
the  Indians  I  had  Collected,  leaving  a  Boat  and  People  to  recd^ 
the  Shawneese  and  follow  me  as  soon  as  they  wou'd  arrive. 

The  16^  [August,  1761]  I  arrived  at  DTroit,  and  on  the  17 
the  Wyandotts,  Ottaweys  &  Potewatimeys  in  a  very  respectfi 
manner  waited  on  me  and  bid  me  Wellcome  to  their  Country.  I  the 
acquainted  them  that  I  was  sent  by  Sir  W°^  Johnson  to  let  thci 
know  he  was  coming  to  hold  a  Conference  with  all  their  Nation 
then  dispatched  Messengers  to  Shaginna  a  small  Village  on  the  wa 
to  Mishilimackinac  for  them  to  attend  the  Conference,  likcwij 

IM  On  August  13,  1761,  a  detachment  of  two  officers  and  some  thirty-five  men  left  Fo 
Pitt  for  Sandusky  Lake  "to  build  a  small  Block  House  ?nth  a  Pallissade  round  it,  to  serve 
a  Halting  Place  for  our  Party  going  &  coming  Atxn  Detroit.*'  Michigan  Pioneer  anJ  Histmc 
Collections^  XIX,  103. 

105  Charles  Willyamoz  of  the  80th  Regiment,  Light  Armed  Foot.  On  this  same  day  Dom 
Campbell  at  Detroit  dispatched  a  bateau  and  a  canoe  to  Croghan  with  some  proTiska 
Campbell  promised  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the  Indian  agent  upon  hb  arrivaL  **We  ka^ 
some  tolerable  Claret  and  Madeira."  Campbell  to  Croghan,  Aug.  10,  1761.  Cadwalader  Co 

IM  This  express  was  probably  Johnson's  letter  to  Croghan  of  July  26,  1761,  written  froi 
Fort  Niagara,  containing  instructions  and  information  about  hb  plans.  Cadwalader  CoIL 
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letting  them  know  that  Sir  William  Johnson  had  with  him  a  Number 
of  Men  to  Relieve  the  Several  Posts,  which  cou'd  not  be  done  last 
fall. 

The  1 8^  [August,  1761  ]  The  Women  of  the  Weyandott  Nation 
made  me  a  Present  of  Corn.  The  same  day  the  Principal  Men  of  the 
Wyandotts,  Ottaways,  Potowatomies  and  Cheapwas  Petitioned  for 
a  Cagg  of  Rum  for  each  Nation  in  such  a  manner  as  I  could  not 
refuse  them. 

The  19^  [August,  1761]        Not  any  Occurrences. 

The  20^  [August,  1761]  the  Delawares  called  a  Council  of  the 
other  Nations,  and  after  condoling  with  them  and  going  thr'o  the 
Ceremonies  usual  on  those  occasions,  requested  that  they  wou'd 
meet  tomorrow  as  they  had  something  to  say  to  them  before  Sir 
William  Johnson  arrived. 

The  2i»*  [August,  1761]  When  the  Indians  were  all  gathered, 
the  Delawares  sent  for  Capt.  Campbell  and  me,  then  proceeded  as 
follows. 

Speaking  first  to  the  Wyandotts, 

UNCLES, 

As  we  are  come  with  our  Brethren  the  English  to  your  Council 
Fire,  we  have  something  to  say  from  the  four  Tribes  of  the  Dela- 
wares, to  you  and  the  other  Nations  to  the  Sun  sitting,  which  we 

desire  you'l  hear. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

UNCLES, 

You  have  sent  us  word  that  you  are  determined  to  be  at  Peace 
with  all  Nations,  which  we  are  glad  to  here  of;  and  as  we  have  now 
Travelled  the  Road  you  have  made  and  seen  your  Council  fire — Tis 
with  pleasure  we  acknowledge  we  have  found  the  Road  good  and 
believes  you  are  Sincerely  desirous  of  Propagating  a  lasting  Peace. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

UNCLES, 

When  we  heard  you  intended  making  a  Road  of  Peace,  we  set  out 
to  help  you,  and  as  far  as  we  have  come  along  it,  such  Loggs  as  you 
did  not  see  we  have  throw'n  out  of  the  way,  so  that  it  is  now  smooth 
and  Pleasant  to  travel;  And  by  this  Belt  we  desire  it  may  be  made 
clear  and  pleasant  thr'o  all  Nations  to  the  place  the  Sun  goes  down 
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at,  that  we  and  our  Brethren  the  English  may  Travel  it  in  peace  tt 

visit  all  our  Brethren  and  they  us,  and  that  our  Children  unborn  ma] 

enjoy  the  good  of  this  Peace. 

Gave  a  Belt 

UNCLES, 

By  this  Belt  I  clean  out  your  Council  House  and  take  every  thinj 
that  is  evil  from  your  thoughts,  that  you  may  not  for  the  fiitiin 
believe  any  flase  Reports  from  any  Nation  that  may  endeavour  tc 
disturb  the  Peace  now  made  between  us  and  our  Brethren. 

Gave  a  Belt 

UNCLES, 

We  have  brought  with  us  a  Chunk  of  the  first  Council  fire  of  Pcaa 

which  was  kindled  to  the  Sun  Rising;  We  now  kindle  it  in  youi 

Council  House  that  all  Nations  to  the  Sun  setting  may  see  that  it  is  a 

fire  of  Peace,  and  come  to  it  to  Confirm  the  Peace  with  us  and  oui 

Brethren. 

Gave  a  Belt 

UNCLES  the  Wyandotts, 

Every  thing  is  now  done  on  our  part  to  strengthen  the  Peace  and 
make  it  durable,  and  we  desire  you  to  be  strong  on  your  part  and 
not  listen  to  any  idle  Reports;  For  we  assure  you  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  hold  fast  by  it,  and  our  Brethren  we  desire  you  to  do  the 
same  and  all  other  Nations  to  the  Sun  setting  that  our  Children  maj 

enjoy  the  blessing  of  this  Peace. 

Gave  a  Belt. 

The  Delawares  made  the  same  Speeches  to  the  Ottaways  and  gave 
them  as  many  Belts. 

And  to  the  Cheepweys  and  gave  them  as  many  Belts,  likewise  tc 
the  Putowatomies  &  delivered  the  same  Number  of  belts. 

The  25^  [August,  1761]  the  Wyandotts  had  a  Meeting  witf 
the  Delawares,  and  after  Repeating  every  thing  they  had  said  tc 
them,  they  expressed  the  great  Satisfaction  it  gave  them  and  assured 
the  Delawares  that  they  wou'd  make  it  their  Study  to  preserve  th( 
Peace;  and  Returned  a  Belt  for  every  one  they  had  received;  as  alsc 
did  the  other  Nations.^^ 

107  Croghan  gave  the  entries  for  Aug.  21  and  25  to  Johnson  on  September  4.  They  an 
published  in  Sullivan,  470-471. 
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The  27^  [August,  1761]  the  Six  Nation  Deputies  came  here 
from  the  Crows  Town  on  the  Ohio,  accompanied  by  a  Brother  of  the 
Six  Nation  Indian  that  M'  Piper  kiU'd  near  Legonier. 

The  28^*"  [August,  1761]  Captain  Campbel  and  I  call'd  the 
above  Indians  together  and  Condoled  with  the  Brother  on  that 
Occasion,  then  gave  each  of  them  a  Suit  of  Cloaths.  Upon  which 
they  said  they  looked  on  what  had  happened  as  an  accident  and 
wou'd  think  no  more  of  it. 

September  1^^  [1761]  Sir  William  Johnson  arrived  and  for 
what  Passed  after  I  refer  you  to  the  Conference."* 

from  the  time  of  my  arrival  to  this  day,  48  Prisoners  has  been 
delivered  to  me  by  the  Different  Nations. 

The  18^  [September,  1761]  I  received  orders  from  Sir  William 
Johnson  to  Return  to  Fort  Pitt."* 

The  23'**  [September,  1761]  I  arrived  at  Sandusky*^®  where  the 
Mohiconders  delivered  up  two  Prisoner  Women,  and  the  Wyandotts 
4  Boys,  One  Man  and  a  Woman,  here  a  Wyandott  Indian  arrived 
with  accounts  that  a  party  of  Warriors  from  D'Troit,  which  had 
been  against  the  Cherokees  were  on  their  Return  and  wou'd  be  there 
Next  Day  with  4  Scalps  and  two  Prisoners. 

The  29^**  [September,  1761]  I  reached  the  Beavers  Town  where 
the  Indians  delivered  me  16  Prisoners,  &  Informed  me  that  Sence  I 
went  to  Detroit  thire  Nation  had  sent  up  19  prisners  to  Fort  Pitt 
to  send  home  to  thire  friends. 

October  3'**  [1761]*®^  I  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  at  which  place 
where  several  Indians  of  the  Shawnee  Nation  who  came  there  to 

lOB  For  the  minutes  of  the  conference,  September  9-1 1,  see  Ibid,^  474-493* 
IM  Johnson's  orders  to  Croghan  are  contained  in  a  letter  of  this  date  instructing  him  to 
proceed  to  Sandusky  ?nth  Andrew  Montour,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio,  collecting  all  the  Enghsh 
prisoners  that  he  could.  He  was  then  to  continue  on  to  Philadelphia  to  lay  the  accounts  of  his 
recent  Indian  expenses  before  Monckton.  Ibid,^  500. 

300  Croghan  traveled  by  water  to  Sandusky  with  Johnson  and  his  party.  There  their  ways 
parted,  Croghan  returning  overland  to  Pittsburgh  and  Johnson  continuing  on  the  lakes  to 
Presque  Isle,  Niagara,  and  Oswego. 

301  Croghan  wrote  Monckton  on  this  date  of  the  success  of  the  conference,  of  Johnson's 
regulation  of  prices  in  the  Indian  trade,  of  the  site  of  the  new  post  at  Sandusky  where  he  had 
left  Montour,  and  of  the  failure  of  the  recent  Seneca  war  belt.  He  stated  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed in  three  weeks  to  visit  the  General.  Cadwalader  ColL  Montour  left  Sandusky  on  Sep- 
tember JO,  1761,  as  he  had  "already  tired  of  his  post."  Bouquei  Papers^  21647,  i4i* 
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Trade  who  had  before  I  came  Deliverd  up  I4  prisners  att  Difcrent 
Times  as  they  came  in  to  Trade.**" 

The  4^  [October,  1761]  The  above  Shawneese  delivered  up  4 
Prisoners,  being  y*  whole  they  brought  up. 

The  7^  [October,  1761]  Several  Delawares  came  here  to  Trade 
and  reports  that  two  Parties  of  Shawneess  Consisting  of  20  each  are 
gone  to  Warr  against  the  Cherpkees  those  Dallaways  Deliverd  up  5 
prisners. 

The  12^  [October,  1761]  The  above  mentioned  Indians  have- 
ing  traded  of  their  Peltry  are  Retum'd  home — this  Day. 

The  15^  [October,  1761]  some  Shawneese  came  here  to  Trade 
and  Delivered  up  three  Prisoners. 

The  17^  [October,  1761]  A  party  of  70  Sinecas  Warrers  past 
by  heer  going  to  Warr  against  y*  Cherrokes  they  Requested  some 
presents  butt  Coll.  boquett  orderd  them  only  50  lb  powder  &  as 
much  Lead.*" 

The  18^  [October,  1761]  Delaware  George  with  several  other 
Indians  arrived  fix>m  Kuskuskey  and  delivered  up  14  Prisoners. 

The  2i*^  [October,  1761]  The  Six  Nations  from  the  Crows 
Town  came  here  and  delivered  up  a  Prisoner  Girl. 

The  24^  [October,  1761]  Some  Shawneese  delivered  up  two 
Prisoners. 

The  27^**  [October,  1761]  A  Number  of  the  Delawares  came 
here  and  in  Council  delivered  up  8  Prisoners;  after  which  the  Beaver 
presented  me  with  a  Belt  of  Wampum  desiring  I  wou'd  send  it  to 
Sir  William  Johnson  letting  him  know  what  they  had  done  and  to 
assure  him  that  in  the  Spring  all  the  Prisoners  in  their  Nation 
shou'd  be  delivered  up  as  he  had  desired. 

The  30^**  [October,  1761]        All  the  Indians  set  off  home  except 

202  From  Fort  Pitt  on  Oct.  5,  1761,  Bouquet  wrote  Richard  Peters  information  about 
the  Detroit  treaty  which  he  must  have  had  from  Croghan:  "A  Separate  Confederacy  is  made 
between  the  Shawaneses  Delawares  Wyandots,  and  other  Western  Indians  offensive  &  defen- 
sive in  which  we  are  Included.  The  Petticoat  is  taken  from  the  Delawares  &  they  are  now  men, 
with  all  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  as  many  of  our  female  Captives  can  certi/T." 
Peters  MSS.,  H.  S.  P. 

203  This  entry  inserted  by  Croghan.  Col.  Adam  Stephen  wrote  Bouquet,  Jan.  7,  1762, 
"about  Seventy  Northern  Indians.  Set  Some  Cherokees  a  Scampering  on  Christmas  day  last 
.  .  .  They  very  readily  produced  there  pass  on  all  Occasions,  Signed  at  Pittsburg  Ocr  27. 
George  Croghan."  Bouquet  PaperSy  21648  Part  II,  i. 
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the  Beaver  and  some  other  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares  who  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Shawneese. 

November  5^  [1761]  The  Shawnee  Deputies  arrived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  River  and  Saluted  the  Garrison  with  three  dis- 
charges of  their  Guns. 

The  6^  [November,  1761]  they  came  over  the  River  and  Per- 
formed the  usual  Ceremonies  at  such  meetings,  which  I  retum'd  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  8^  [November,  1761]  they  delivered  up  22  [?]  Prisoners, 
then  Presented  me  with  a  Belt  desiring  I  wou'd  send  it  to  Sir  William 
Johnson  acquainting  him  with  what  they  had  done  and  to  assure 
him  the  whole  of  the  Prisoners  that  remained  in  their  Nation  should 
be  delivered  up  next  Summer,  that  they  had  sett  them  all  at  Liberty 
and  that  only  five  was  willing  to  Return  to  their  Relations*  I  then 
gave  them  some  Presents  to  encourage  them  to  bring  up  the  rest. 

The  10^  [November,  1761]  they  apply*d  for  Traders  to  be 
sent  to  their  Towns  as  they  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  to  bring 
their  Peltry  here. 

The  Delawares  apply*d  for  traders  to  be  sent  among  them  at  the 
same  time. 

The  11***  [November,  1761]  I  acquainted  the  Conunanding 
Officer  with  what  had  passed  between  the  Indians  and  me,  and  it 
was  his  Opinion  that  Traders  should  be  allowed  them  which  I 
accordingly  sent. 

The  12^  [November,  1761]  some  Shawneese  arrived  and  de- 
livered up  two  more  Prisoners. 

The  1 5^  [November,  1761  ]  I  set  out  for  Philadelphia  agreeable 
to  my  Instructions. 

M '  Thomas  Hutchins  Assistant  Agent  begins  his  Journal. 

The  16^  [November,  1761]  About  15  Indians  of  the  Shawnee 
Nation  arrived,  whose  Principal  business  was  to  dispose  of  some 
Peltry  they  had  brought  with  them. 

From  the  17^  to  the  23'^  [November,  1761]  not  any  Occur- 
rences worth  mentioning. 

The  24^  [November,  1761]  Four  of  the  above  Indians  ac- 
quainted me  that  one  Abraham  M*^Coy  Soldier  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Troops  had  informed  them,  that  notwithstanding  the  English  had 
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sent  Traders  amongst  them,  it  was  only  with  a  design  to  decdve 
them;  that  the  English  purposed  in  a  very  short  time  to  send  2 
great  Number  of  Men  to  destroy  their  Towns,  and  that  in  Confidence 
of  what  he  had  said  he  assured  them  that  he  himself  was  to  be  cm 
of  the  Party— the  Indians  further  said  had  they  not  been  preventcc 
they  wou'd  have  sent  to  their  Towns  to  acquaint  their  People  tc 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Immediately  Communicated  the  above  Intelligence  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  who  instantly  Ordered  a  Court  Martial  by  which 
the  Prisoner  was  try'd  and  Sentenced  to  receive  300  Lashes,  the 
sentence  was  put  in  Execution  in  Presence  of  the  Indians  who  went 
from  here  the  same  day  well  satisfy'd. 

From  the  24^  to  the  30^  [November,  1761]  nothing  remark- 
able. 

December  i**  [1761]  A  Party  of  50  Warriors  arrived  fix)m 
Nondawaugey.*^ 

The  2°**  [December,  1761]  their  Chief  attended  by  most  of  his 
Warriors  acquainted  me  that  he  had  something  to  say,  he  then  took 
a  large  Belt  of  Wampum  and  spoke  as  follows, 

BROTHER, 

I  and  my  People  are  heartily  well  satisfy'd  to  see  our  Brethren  the 

English  and  take  them  by  the  Hand  in  friendship,  if  any  evil  reports 

hath  been  spread  amongst  you  we  hope  that  you'l  not  give  Credit  to 

them,  for  we  do  assure  you  that  our  hearts  are  good  towards  our 

Brothers  the  English,  and  to  Convince  you  that  we  are  Sincere  you 

see  we  are  so  far  on  the  way  against  the  Cherokees  who  are  yours  and 

our  enemies — and  as  we  are  a  poor  People  and  very  bare  of  Cloaths 

we  hope  you'l  be  kind  enough  to  allow  us  such  necessaries  as  we  are 

in  need  of. 

Gave  a  Belt 

I  informed  them  that  our  meeting  together  gave  me  great  Satis- 
faction, and  as  for  any  bad  reports  that  had  been  spread  amongst  us 
they  might  assure  themselves  we  thought  nothing  of  them,  and  with 
regard  to  the  necessaries  they  said  they  were  in  need  of  I  was  very 
sorry  it  was  not  in  my  Power  to  help  them,  since  all  the  Goods  that 
had  been  in  the  King's  Store  were  already  given  out  to  our  Brothers 

304  A  Seneca  war  party.  Kenny,  29. 
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the  Indians — that  I  wou*d  acquaint  the  Commanding  Officer  with 
all  they  had  said,  and  if  he  wou'd  allow  them  any  necessaries  I  wou'd 
take  care  to  see  them  safe  delivered  and  to  Confirm  what  I  had  said 
gave  them  a  Belt. 

The  3'**  [December,  1761  ]  Acquainted  the  Conmianding  Officer 
with  the  above  he  desired  me  to  give  them  a  Hundred  Weight  of 
Powder  and  the  same  Quantity  of  Lead. 

The  4^  [December,  1761]  Delivered  the  above  Ammunition  on 
the  receipt  of  which  the  Indians  Returned  thanks  and  were  extreamly 
well  satisfy'd. 

The  10^  [December,  1761]        the  above  Indians  left  this. 

From  the  10^  to  the  25^  [December,  1761]  nothing  remark- 
able. 

The  25  [December,  1761]  Arrived  Mary  Taylor  who  made  her 
escape  from  a  Delaware  Town. 

From  the  25^  to  the  3'^  of  January  1762  nothing  Material. 

The  3"*  [January,  1762]  Andrew  Byerley*®*  Complained  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  that  a  Munsey  Indian  had  Stole  five  of  the 
King's  Bullock  an^d  some  Cows  from  himself. 

The  same  day  by  order  of  the  Commanding  Officer  I  hired  an 
Indian  and  sent  him  with  a  Message  to  the  Indian  that  Stole  the 
Cattle  desiring  him  to  Return  them,  and  if  any  Injustice  had  been 
done  him,  for  him  to  come  with  the  Bearer  and  he  should  be  rectified. 

The  10^  [January,  1762]  the  bearer  of  the  Message  Returned 
and  says  the  Indian  he  delivered  the  Message  to  deny'd  Stealing 
any  of  the  Cattle,  that  he  accidently  found  them  as  he  was  hunting 
some  Considerable  distance  from  Byerleys  House,  that  he  had  killed 
one  of  the  Cows,  and  his  reasons  for  so  doing  he  wou'd  make  known 
to  the  Commanding  Officer  as  soon  as  he  cou'd  hunt  up  the  Cattle 
and  drive  them  here,  that  he  had  not  seen  them  for  some  days  past. 

From  the  10^  to  the  16^  [January,  1762]  nothing  nothing 
[sic]  material. 

The  16  [January,  1762]        Arrived  40  Senica  Warriors  who  in- 

^05  Andrew  Byerly  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  near  the  intersection  of  the  Forbes  Road  and 
Bushy  Run,  and  established  a  station  for  the  accommodation  of  those  travelling  between 
Ligonier  and  Pittsburgh.  The  Indians  burned  his  place  in  May,  1763.  Hanna,  I,  288.  The 
Byerlys  appear  to  have  resented  the  small  detachment  of  soldiers  generally  stationed  at  their 
place  who  on  one  occasion  reported  them  for  a  trade  violation.  Bouquet  Papers,  21648  Part  I, 
151. 
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form'd  me  they  were  going  to  Wan*  agtun: 
quest  that  their  Brothers  the  English  v 
Cloaths  and  Ammunition. 

The  same  day  I  acquainted  the  Comm 
above.  He  desired  me  to  tell  them  our  Po' 
late  Flood**"  and  that  all  the  Cloathing  sc 
Brethren  the  Indians  were  delivered  to  th 
cou'd  do  for  them  was  to  allow  their  brokei 
to  be  mended  and  some  Lead  and  Provision; 
I  acquainted  them  with. 

The  17*  [January,  176a]  I  delivered 
their  broken  Gunns  and  Tomhawks  mend 
with  Provisions  untill  the  23"*  they  then 
Provisions  I  had  given  them  extraordinar 
kind  Treatment  they  had  received  here, 
departure  they  Kill'd  a  Cow  the  property  o 

As  soon  as  I  was  made  acquainted  wit 
Wampum  to  their  head  Man  desiring  to  spe 
word  he  wou'd  wait  on  me  but  took  care  n 

From  the  23'^  of  January  to  the  3"^  of  Feb: 
Material. 

The  s""  [February,  1762]  A  Shawnet 
that  several  Houses  were  building  up  the  ^ 
as  it  did  not  appear  they  were  of  any  Public) 
People  might  be  Prevented  building  there 
drove  away  the  Game  and  Spoiled  the  Indii 

The  same  day  I  informed  the  Commanc 
Indian  had  said,  and  after  sending  for  him 
following  manner, 

BROTHER, 

The  Houses  you  have  made  mention  of  w 
knowledge,  I  will  give  orders  to  have  them  b 
Men  are  seen  hunting  this  side  the  Alleghen 
Licence,  tis  my  desire  that  the  Indians  bi 
where  they  shall  be  punished,  and  what  effei 
shall  be  the  Property  of  the  Indians  that  bi 

loait  woj  estimated  that  during  die  flood  of  J*nuMT8-i( 
feet.  Kenny,  37. 
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The  7^  [February,  1762]  I  set  out  to  bum  the  above  said 
Houses. 

From  the  7^  to  the  1 5^  [February,  1762]        Nothing  remarkable. 

The  15'**  [February,  1762]  One  John  Street*^  on  Complaint  of 
an  Indian  for  taking  some  Meat  from  him,  was  try'd  by  a  Court 
Martial  and  Order'd  to  pay  for  it. 

The  17^  [February,  1762]  Arrived  30  Mingo  Warriors  from 
Connasedaga  and  stayed  here  untill  the  23^^. 

The  26^  [February,  1762]  Six  Wawaweyaughteny  Indians 
came  here,  who  by  Order  of  the  Conunanding  Officer  I  gave  some 
Powder,  Lead  and  Provisions  to. 

March  3"*  [1762]        Arrived  an  Indian  Express  from  DTroit. 

The  6^  [March,  1762]        Wawweaughtenies  went  from  here. 

The  7***  [March,  1762]        The  Indian  Express  returned  to  DTroit. 

From  the  8^  to  the  15***  [March,  1762]        Nothing  remarkable. 

The  16***  [March,  1762]        M'  Croghan  Returned  here.*®' 

17^  [March,  1762]  what  five  Indians  was  about  y*  fort  Came 
to  visett  me  I  inquird  what  News  was  pasing  in  there  Cuntrey  they 
Tould  mc  they  herd  on  None  Except  y*  Warr  with  y*  Cherrokes 
which  they  tould  me  y*  Wandotts  Shannas  &  Six  Nations  was 
Carrying  on  wth  Greatt  Sperrett. 

18^  [March,  1762]  I  Received  a  Letter  from  one  hugh  Craf- 
fcrd  a  Treader  att  y*  Lower  Shannas  Inferming  me  that  a  party  of 
Shannas  who  had  been  att  Warr  against  y^  Cherrokes  was  Retumd 
with  4  white  Sculps  &  Eight  horses  that  this  party  Inferm**  y*  Nation 
that  they  kill^  them  in  mistake  in  y*  Night,  that  three  of  y*  Shannas 
was  Sent  out  to  See  if  they  Could  Discover  any  of  y*  Enemy  about  & 
they  Discoverd  ye  feir  where  those  pople  was  &  heard  y*  horse  bells 
and  on  Comeing  Nearer  they  See  two  Indians  as  they  thought  w** 

307  Dmmmer  in  John  Little's  G>mpan7,  ist  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Penna, 
ArcfuDcSy  Fifth  Series^  I  (1906),  319. 

90B  Croghan  had  been  with  Amherst  in  New  York  in  late  December,  1761.  The  General 
lent  him  to  Johnson  to  get  his  accounts  approved  ance  they  amounted  to  about  £4,400 
Pennsylvania  currency.  In  January,  Amherst  issued  a  warrant  to  cover  them  but  considered  it 
a  ''prodigeous  expense." 

On  his  return  to  Pittsburgh,  it  appears  that  Croghan  brought  his  daughter,  Susannah,  aged 
twelve.  She  remained  with  him  until  December,  1762.  Micfugan  Pioneer  and  Historical  CoUeC" 
HonSy  XIX,  126-128;  Kenny,  154.  Vouchers  for  this  period  in  the  Cadwalader  ColL 

With  several  minor  exceptions  the  remainder  of  the  journal  is  in  Croghan's  hand. 
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they  Shott  but  on  Sculping  them  they  found  them  to  be  of  ha 
breed  butt  befere  they  Discoverd  this  they  had  kill**  two  white  \fc 
w**  was  in  bed,  this  they  Say  was  y*  Maner  in  which  they  Kil 
them  M'  CrafFerd  Informs  Me  that  y*  Indians  are  purdigous  uncsc 
att  this  Acident  &  Declear  they  will  Deliver  up  y*  Men  who  Con 
mited  y*  Murder  M'  CrafFerd  further  Writes  Me  that  y*  Capten  < 
this  party  has  been  uncomanly  attach^  to  y*  british  Intrest  &  h 
Never  been  to  Warr  against  us  Dureing  the  Warr  that  he  is  vcr 
much  Trubled  att  itt  tho  he  was  nott  one  of  those  that  was  Coi 
semd  in  y*  Merder  he  has  ofer**  himself  to  be  given  up  to  y*  En^ 
as  an  atonement  for  y*  others  Crime  to  prevent  any  Diferena 
between  thire  Nation  and  us. 

23  [March,  1762]  Several  Shannas  Come  from  hunting  t 
Treade  thire  peltry. 

24^  [March,  1762]  two  Dalaways  Come  heer  to  Trade  I 
Inferm**  me  they  Meett  an  Indian  with  two  Cags  Rimi  about  4 
Miles  of  &  a  Nother  att  y*  mouth  of  beaver  Creek  with  4  Cags  a 
w**  they  bought  heer  tho  y*  Sale  of  Speretous  Liquers  was  prohibete 
of  this  I  acquainted  Co"  Boquet  &  Requested  he  wold  fall  on  Son 
Metheod  to  prevent  that  perensish  Trade  of  Selling  Rum  to  j 
Indians. 

29^  [March,  1762]  A  party  of  twenty  Indian  going  to  Wai 
against  y*  Sutherd  Indians  aply^  fer  Some  powder  &  Lead  w'^  Co 
Boquett  ordred  to  have  20  '^  powder  &  40  *^  Lead. 

30^  [March,  1 762]  two  Dallaways  Came  hear  &  Deli verd  up 
prisner  w**  Co"  boquet  ordred  a  present  of  five  pounds  worth  c 
Goods. 

3i«'  [March,  1762]  by  a  Letter  from  M'  TafFe^^  Treader  Nea 
Sanduskey  I  am  Inform**  that  Some  Wandotts  is  Return**  from  Wai 
having  been  against  y*  Cherrokes  &  Say  that  Some  Six  Natioi 
Warrers  has  kill**  two  Wandotts  &  Wonded  two  more  Near  y 
Meguine  Mountain  back  of  y*  Cherrokes  Cuntry  if  this  News  Shouli 
prove  True  No  Doubt  itt  will  bring  on  a  Warr  between  y*  Six  Na 
tions  &  Westren  Indians  w''  I  fear  may  Disturb  our  Cumunication  & 
Trade. 

^09  Nfichael  Taafe,  also  si>elled  Taffe  and  Teaff,  was  an  old-time  Indian  trader.  Dario( 
Pontiac*s  uprising,  he  and  seven  of  his  servants  were  listed  as  killed  or  taken  near  Sandusky 
Hanna,  II,  J78. 
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April  3**  [1762]  M'  Hutchens  Sett  of  to  visett  y*  Distant  posts 
over  the  Laekes."® 

9^  [April,  1762]  an  acount  was  brought  hear  that  two  White 
men  that  Live**  above  Reed  Stone  Creek  on  Monohongelea  was 
kill**  &  thire  house  Sett  on  fier  over  them  by  Some  Indians  &  its 
thought  they  were  murder**  fer  y*  Sake  of  there  guns  as  Each  of 
them  had  a  good  Rifle.*" 

11^  [April,  1 762]  4  Cannows  of  Shennas  Came  up  ye  ohio  from 
hunting  with  Dear  Skins  to  Dale  fer  goods. 

13^  [April,  1762]  Some  Dallaways  Come  with  Skins  to  Dail 
fer  Goods. 

16^  [April,  1762]  4  Cannows  of  Dallaways  Come  Down  y* 
ohio  from  Hunting  with  Dear  Skins  to  Dail  fer  Goods. 

22*"  [April,  1762]  a  party  of  Eighty  Six  Nation  Warrers  Re- 
turn^ hear  from  Warr  with  two  Cherrokeys  prisners  &  Eight  Sculps. 

23^  [April,  1762]  y*  above  Warrers  made  a  Speech  by  w*"  they 
Requested  Some  powder  Lead  fllensts  vermilian  &  other  trifels 
might  be  Given  them  to  Inable  them  to  proceed  to  thire  own 
Cuntrey,  w**  I  aquainted  Co"  Boquett  of  who  thought  itt  butt  Right 
they  Should  gett  Such  things  as  they  beg**  fer.  Butt  as  the  Gineral 
had  given  him  orders  nott  to  give  any  thing  to  any  Indians  I  was 
oblidg**  to  Refuse  them,  on  which  they  Came  in  a  body  &  made  y* 
following  Speech. 

BRETHREN, 

itt  has  allways  been  a  Custom  Long  befere  this  Warr  by  boath  y* 
English  &  french  to  give  Indian  Worrers  of  all  Nations  a  Little 
Amunision  &  Neseserys  going  &  Coming  from  Warr  &  we  have  been 
often  promist  by  our  Brethren  the  English  Dureing  this  Warr  to  be 
Suply^  by  them  with  Every  Nesesery  we  Wanted  as  Soon  as  y* 

SH>  On  the  date  of  this  entry  Croghan  agned  promissory  notes  guarantedng  Endgn  James 
Gorell's  purchase  of  James  Ralfe's  lieutenancy  and  Thomas  Hutchins'  purchase  of  Gorell's 
Gommission  as  ensign.  Hutchins'  journal  of  his  trip,  from  his  departure  on  April  4  until  his 
return  on  September  14, 176a,  may  be  found  in  Hanna,  II,  362-367  and  Bouquet  Papers^  21655. 
In  June,  he  visited  Gorell-who  commanded  at  Green  Bay.  Gorell's  "Journal,"  fVisconsin  His- 
iorical  Collections,  I  (1903),  33. 

211  These  hunters,  Nathaniel  Thomlinson  and  Jacob  Aron  of  Virginia,  by  violating  Bou- 
quet's no-hunting  order  and  his  limitation  that  all  settlements  at  Redstone  Creek  be  within 
fight  of  Fort  Burd,  had  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  tragedy.  Sullivan,  III,  734;  Bouquet 
Papers^  21653,  133  and  21648  Part  I,  66,  69. 
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french  Should  be  Drove  out  of  this  Cuntrey  &  while  y*  Warr  b 

tween  you  &  y*  french  Seem^  Doubtfull  you  ware  Ginrouss  a  Nouj 

to  all  Nations  Butt  Sence  you  have  Conquerd  y*  french  in  Cannai 

you  Look  on  us  as  Nobody  Tis  true  we  are  a  pour  pople  &  allways 

Want  of  Some  Nesesarys  &  from  y'  Conductt  to  us  Now  we  mu 

think  you  have  fergott  what  you  promist  us  or  that  you  Spoke  fro 

y'  Lipss  only  &  nott  from  y'  horts  we  Dont  Blame  you  we  know  yc 

must  act  as  you  are  ordred  to  Do  Butt  Brother  there  is  a  grea 

many  of  us  &  itt  will  Take  us  20  Days  to  go  home  from  hear  T 

true  you  give  us  provisions  while  we  are  hear  Butt  we  Cant  U\ 

on  what  we  ate  heer  Till  we  go  to  our  Cuntry  So  we  must  b^  tlu 

you  will  give  us  three  Load  of  powder  &  Lead  apice  to  keep  us  froi 

Starving  on  our  Way  home. 

A  Belt 

On  Considering  y*  above  Speech  tho  Co"  Boquett  Could  Nott  gi\ 
them  any  thing  without  Breaking  his  orders  from  y^  Gineral  I  gai 
them  a  Litle  Powder  Lead  &  vermilian  att  my  own  Expense  Rath< 
Such  a  Number  Should  go  away  Disatisf/*  which  might  be 
predoutoss  [prejudice]  to  y*  Service.*^* 

24^  [April,  1762]        a  perty  of  Eighteen  Mohocks  &  Six  Natioi 
aRive^  heer  going  to  Warr  against  the  Sutheren  Indians  and  apl] 
fer  Some  powder  Lead  flents  knifFes,  vermilian  &  Thomhocks 
Desierd  thire  guns  might  be  mended. 

25^  [April,  1762]  a  Nother  perty  of  20  Six  Nations  a  Riv( 
going  to  Warr  against  y*  Southren  Indians  who  Likewise  aply^  fi 
amunision. 

27^^  [April,  1762]  Dallaway  Gorge  &  a  greatt  Number  ( 
Indians  Came  hear  to  Treade. 

28^  [April,  1762]  20  onondogoes  Came  heer  going  to  Wa 
against  the  Southren  Indians  &  aply^  fer  aminision. 

29^^  [April,  1762]  a  perty  of  24  Sinicas  Came  heer  going  t 
Warr  against  y*  Southern  Indians  &  aply^  fer  aminision. 

212  On  May  lo,  176a,  Croghan  wrote  to  Johnson:  "I  bleve  I  have  given  to  them  [rcccD 
Indian  visitors]  &  some  others  to  ye  amount  of  £100  out  of  my  own  little  purse  wh.  I  assur 
you  is  butt  small  however  Rather  than  ye  service  Should  Suffer  under  me  hear  I  shall  expen 
my  whole  Salery  fer  this  Sumer  and  hope  ye  Honour  mW  give  me  Leve  to  Resign  in  ye  (dil' 
Sullivan,  III,  733.  A  year  later  he  wrote,  "I  can  say  Now  I  Searve  the  king  for  Nothing  &  fin 
mySelf."  UU,,  IV,  62. 
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30^  [April,  1762]  this  Day  Dallaway  George  Dey^  much 
Lemented  by  his  own  Nation  &  Likewise  by  y*  white  pople  as  he  was 
allways  a  Stedy  frend  to  y*  British  Intrest  &  Dureing  the  Late  Warr 
y*  french  Could  nott  perswade  him  to  Joyne  them  against  y*  English 
Nor  any  of  y*  Indians  over  whome  he  had  any  influence. 

May  !•*  [1762]  Dallaway  George  was  buny*  in  a  Deacent 
maner  and  his  pople  Condol^  with  on  y*  ocation  agreeable  to  y* 
Custom  of  thire  Ancestors.*^* 

May  4^  [1762]  all  y*  Dallaways  Sett  of  home  after  morning 
three  Days  &  Nights  over  y*  grave  of  thire  CheefFe  Man  Dallaway 


10^  [May,  1762]  I  Sett  of  to  meett  Sir  William  Johnson  who 
was  to  hold  a  Treaty  with  Teadyuscung  &  some  other  Dallaway 
Indians  att  Easton  in  Pensylvania,  &  Left  M'  Ward  to  Take  Care 
of  y*  Indian  Department  Till  my  Return."* 

16  [May,  1762]  a  party  of  i6  Six  Nation  Warrers  Return^ 
from  Warr  &  brought  with  them  two  Cherrokey  Sculps  and  one 
prisner. 

20^  [May,  1762]        Several  Indians  Came  hear  to  Treade. 

313  Delaware  George  was  given  a  nulitary  funeraL  Aside  from  the  soldiers,  Croghan  and 
many  other  white  people  were  in  attendance.  During  the  night,  the  Indians  fired  their  guns  to 
drive  off  the  evil  spirit.  Kenny,  154.  Croghan  advanced  £10  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  George's 
burial  and  insisted  that  Bouquet  permit  a  suitable  present  for  condolence.  Bouquet  Papers^ 
«i655, 187. 

S14  Croghan  went  first  to  Bedford  to  viat  his  dying  mother  and  then  continued  on  to 
Easton  where  Teedyuscung  was  to  present  to  Johnson  his  complaints  about  alleged  land  frauds. 
This  conference  lasted  from  June  i8-a8,  1762,  and  resulted  in  the  charges  being  dropped, 
a  major  defeat  for  the  Quakers.  'The  Chieff  of  them  that  attended  ye  Treety  has  Nott  yet 
Recovered  there  Sperrets  so  as  to  apear  att  ye  Cofey  House.  .  .  ."  Croghan  to  Johnson, 
July  3,  1762.  Sullivan,  III,  823.  Croghan  went  to  Philadelphia  from  Easton  and  from  there, 
on  July  1 1,  to  Lancaster. 

In  Frederick  Post's  journal  of  June  25-August  8,  1762,  is  much  material  supplemental  to 
the  period  covered  by  Ward  (May  1 1 -September  14)  during  Croghan's  absence.  By  comparing 
the  two  journals  it  is  seen  that  Ward  did  not  keep  a  careful  account,  but  on  the  contrary 
omitted  important  matters  and  was  inaccurate  with  his  dates.  Post's  journal  also  shows 
Croghan's  activities  from  July  i8-August  8.  Penna,  Arcfaves^  First  Series,  IV  (1853),  9^-98. 

In  the  Laux  Coll.,  H.S.P.,  is  a  photostat  of  a  letter  Croghan  wrote  from  Harris'  Ferry  on 
July  31,  1762,  to  [Richard  Peters]  informing  him  that  the  Indians  would  be  in  Lancaster  on 
August  8.  Governor  Hamilton  made  his  plans  accordingly.  See  first  paragraph  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Lancaster  treaty.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  Indian  Treaties  Printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  1736- 
1762  (The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1938),  265. 
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2yth  [May,  1762]        the  Treading  Indians  Return^  home. 

June  4^^  [1762]  30  Six  Nation  Indians  Return^  from  Warr  & 
brought  with  them  four  Cherrokey  Sculps  and  one  prisner. 

10^  [June,  1762]        Several  Indians  Came  hear  to  Treade. 

16^^  [June,  1762]  y*  above  Indians  Sett  of  home  haveing 
Treaded  of  thire  peltry. 

25^  [June,  1762]  a  party  of  Six  Nation  Warrers  Return**  from 
Warr  &  brought  with  them  5  Cherrokeys  Sculps  &  two  prisoners. 

30^  [June,  1762]  the  above  Warrers  Sett  out  for  Thire  own 
Cuntrey.  ' 

July  5^''  [1762]  a  perty  of  20  Six  Nation  Indians  past  by  hear 
going  to  Warr. 

8^^  [July,  1762]        a  party  of  Dallaways  Came  hear  to  Treade. 

12^^  [July,  1762]  a  party  of  Waweaughtannas  Peeonkeekes& 
kinkepoes  Came  hear  from  thire  Cuntrey  on  y*  River  Wabouce. 

14^^  [July,  1762]  Came  hear  y*  beaver  &  Several  other  Dalla- 
way  Cheeffs  on  thire  Way  to  meet  Governer  hamilton  att  Lancaster 
where  they  was  to  have  a  Conferance  they  had  with  them  18  prisners 
w''  they  offerd  to  Deliver  up  heer  Butt  y**  Commanding  offiser 
advised  them  to  Take  them  Down  &  Deliver  them  to  y*  Governer. 

20^^  [July,  1762]  The  Bever  Sett  of  &  Tuck  with  him  y* 
Deputys  of  the  Waweoughtannes  Puankeches  &  kickepoes. 

2i'*  [July,  1762]  Several  Indians  Came  hear  to  Trade  from  y* 
Lacks. 

27^^  [July,  1762]  a  party  of  12  Six  Nation  Indians  Retumd 
from  Warr  and  brought  two  Cherrokeys  Sculps. 

August  5*^  [1762]  five  Six  Nation  Warrers  past  by  hear  to 
Warr. 

10^^  [August,  1762]        Several  Dallaways  Came  heer  to  Treade. 

17^^  [August,  1762]  the  above  Indians  Sett  of  haveing  Delt  all 
thire  Skins. 

25^^  [August,  1762]  a  perty  of  Six  Nation  Warrers  Return** 
from  Warr  &  brought  with  them  two  Sculps  &  one  prisner. 

Sep^'  i'^  [1762]        Several  Dallaways  Came  heer  to  Trade. 

8^^  [September,  1762]  y*  above  Indins  Return**  home  haveing 
Dalt  thire  Skins. 

14^^  [September,  1762]  the  Beaver  &  other  Indians  w^  a  Com- 
pany^ him  Return**  heer  from  Lancaster  Seemingly  much  Disatisfy** 
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haveing  Lost  most  of  thire  horses  &  other  Neseserys  on  thire  Way 
up  from  Lancaster. 

15^  [September,  1762]  I  Return^  hear  from  y*  Treatys  of 
Easton  and  Lancaster  in  y*  Province  of  Pensylvania."*  Munits  w^  I 
tuck  Dureing  y*  Conferances  w''  Governor  hamilton  held  with  with 
[sic]  y*  Six  Nations  &  Westeren  Indians  att  Lancaster  August  1762. 

Extracts  from  y*  minuits  of  y*  Trety  of  Lancaster. 

After  the  useal  Cerremonys  on  those  ocations  Was  over  the 
Govemer  Prest  y*  Several  Nations  to  Deliver  up  all  y*  prisners 
Remaining  a  monngst  them,  the  Indians  Deliver**  up  then  about 
30  of  our  prisners  and  promist  as  useal  on  those  meetings  to  Deliver 
up  the  Rest. 

The  govemer  att  y*  Request  of  y*  merchants  in  Phill.  Requested 
y*  Six  Nations  to  give  him  Liberty  to  open  a  Cumunication  for  Trade 
up  y*  West  branch  of  Susquannah  &  to  build  Store  houses  att  y* 
heads  there  of  in  order  to  to  [sic]  Extend  y*  Trade  of  y*  province 
that  way  to  y*  Laekes  by  Water  without  going  a  Long  y*  kings 
Comunication  by  w''  he  a  Ledg**  y*  goods  wot  Come  Chaper  to  y* 
Indians  And  tho  y*  Intents  of  y*  Goverment  was  to  have  a  privet 
Communication  fer  carreying  on  y*  Indian  Trade  wthout  pasing  by 
any  of  his  majestys  posts  (w^  they  Look  on  as  an  Infringment  on 
thire  Libertys)  the  Indians  Tuck  itt  in  a  Nother  Light  Imagening  y* 
Desire  was  to  Setle  thire  Cuntrey,  and  flatly  Denied  y*  Govemers 
Request. 

the  Quakers  use**  all  y*  Influence  they  had  to  gett  the  Indians  to 
Desier  y*  Trupes  might  be  Removed  from  Fort  Agusta*^'  w**  they 
Did  &  to  w''  y*  Govemer  tould  them  itt  was  nott  in  his  power  as 
that  post  was  built  fer  the  kings  use. 

the  Quakers  apear**  att  this  Tratey  in  a  Considerable  body  & 
Indeavered  all  in  thire  power  privatly  to  Stir  up  Fresh  Disputes 
about  Lands  Butt  Could  nott  gett  y*  Indians  to  Ingage  in  a  fresh 

215  Although  Croghan  returned  to  Pittsburgh  in  poor  health,  he  was  much  elated  by  the 
failure  of  the  Quakers  at  Lancaster.  Kenny,  i68. 

216  Fort  Augusu  was  built  in  1756  at  the  strate^c  location  of  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna. 
This  location,  then  known  as  Shamokin,  is  now  Sunbury. 
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Dispute  and  itt  apcar**  to  me  that  y*  Indians  in  Gineral  was  very 
much  Displas^  with  the  Conduct  of  y*  province  att  that  Traty.**^ 

Sep'  17^^  [1762]  twealf  Deputys  of  y*  Waweaughtannas 
Peaukeekess  &  keekipoes  Came  to  me  &  Spoake  as  follows, 

BROTHER, 

Last  Winter  when  an  offiser  &  soldiers  belonging  to  our  Brethren 
y*  English  Came  to  our  Cuntry  &  tuck  posison  of  y'  french  fort  our 
Nations  were  all  glad  &  Received  them  as  our  brethren  &  furnished 
them  with  provisions  as  farr  as  in  our  powers  &  ye  Treaders  that 
Came  there  we  Treaded  with  &  this  Spring  we  Sent  by  one  of  y* 
Treaders  7  beaver  blanketts  one  Councel  pipe  &  60  beaver  Skins  to 
be  Deliverd  to  you  &  the  Commanding  ofiser  hear  &  Some  Speachess 
w''  he  Wrote  Down  &  we  Desier  to  know  whether  you  have  Received 
them. 

To  w''  I  answer^  I  had  herd  Nothing  from  them  by  any  Trader 
nor  Received  any  Speeches  or  presents. 

BROTHER, 

As  you  have  Nott  Received  y*  Speechess  our  Nations  has  Sent  you 

we  Desier  to  Renu  our  frendships  with  you  &  hope  you  will  give  us  a 

present  of  Clothing  as  we  are  very  poor  &  Likewise  a  Sett  of  Coulers 

to  Teke  home  with  us  &  we  Desier  M'  Hugh  CrafFerd  may  be  Sent 

to  our  Cuntrey  to  Trade  with  us  as  we  are  &  have  been  Long 

aquanted  with  him  heer  they 

Gave  a  Belt  Wampum. 

18*^  [September,  1762]  I  Shoe^  Co"  Boquet  y*  above  Speechess 
who  agreed  that  M'  CrafFer^  Should  go  to  Trade  with  them  and  that  a 
Coulers  might  be  given  them  &  a  few  Clothing  as  they  had  behave^ 
very  kindly  to  y*  Garrison  in  thire  Cuntrey. 

21'^  [September,  1762]  in  Council  I  Renew**  our  Ancent  frend- 
shipe  with  those  Nations  &  gave  Each  a  Sute  of  Indian  Clothing  and 

217  Croghan  attended  the  Lancaster  Treaty,  August  11-^9, 1762,  in  a  semiofHcial  capacity, 
his  name  not  appearing  in  the  minutes  as  a  participant.  As  at  Easton,  he  was  occupied  in  foiling 
the  attempts  of  the  Quakers  to  influence  the  Indians.  Governor  Hamilton  acknowle4ged  his 
usefulness  in  that  particular.  Sullivan,  III,  940. 

Evidence  of  Croghan's  earlier  activities  as  an  Indian  agent  was  furnished  during  this  absence 
from  Fort  Pitt  when  Indians  from  the  Miami  country  arrived  with  a  treaty  of  peace  ngned  on 
the  Miami  River  in  1750  by  Croghan  and  Montour  on  behalf  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  Indians  wanted  it  renewed.  Bouquet  Papers,  21648  Part  I,  152. 
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a  Sett  of  Coulers,  they  Seem^  much  Displast  with  y*  present  &  S^ 
they  Expected  to  have  had  a  present  given  them  to  Take  home  to 
^  Cloath  thire  Natione  and  Refus**  Taking  y*  Speechess  I  had  made 
them  &  Said  they  Could  Live  without  us  &  Desier**  that  I  wold  Send 
for  y*  Treaders  that  was  in  thire  Cuntrey  as  we  Sett  So  Little  Store 
by  thire  frendshipe. 

the  Day  after  they  Came  again  &  Tould  me  they  were  Sorry  fer 
what  hapen^  &  Diseer**  that  Every  thing  they  had  S^  y*  Day  befere 
might  be  fergoten  that  they  Bleve^  y*  Interpreter  had  nott  tould 
them  what  I  had  Said  &  that  what  had  been  Spoken  by  them  was 
in  a  hate  as  they  misunderstood  me  and  that  y*  french  who  Live**  & 
Trade^  amoungst  them  was  allways  Speking  bad  things  of  the 
English  So  they  Tuck  thire  Speeches  &  Coulors  &  Every  thing  being 
Setled  on  an  fair  footing  they  Sett  of  Seemingly  well  Satisfey**. 

25^  [September,  1762]  a  Six  Nation  Indian  Dey^  over  the 
River  of  a  feavor. 

26^  [September,  1762]  the  Last  gang  of  y*  Indians  that  Went 
to  meet  y*  govemer  of  pensylvaine  past  by  hear  in  very  Bad  Temper 
haveing  been  Rob^  of  allmost  all  thire  horses  &  other  things  on  thire 
Way  up. 

27^  [September,  1762]  a  Number  of  y*  Six  Nations  Came  heer 
from  thire  vilidge  above  y*  mouth  of  pine  Creeke  &  and  [sic]  De- 
sierd  I  wold  Lett  them  know  what  past  between  y*  Govemer  of 
Pensylvaine  &  y*  Several  Nations  that  meet  him  att  Lancaster.  I 
aquainted  them  with  what  past  att  y*  Tratey  w**  Seem**  to  plase  them 
very  Well  then  they  Requestd  to  have  Some  powder  &  Lead  given 
to  them  as  they  were  very  pour  &  nott  able  to  purchass  any  fer 
themselves. 

28***  [September,  1762]  I  aquainted  those  Indians  of  y*  Six 
Nations  that  there  was  No  powder  Nor  Lead  or  other  goods  in  y« 
Kings  Store  att  present  &  Desierd  they  wold  go  to  hunting  and 
purchess  with  thire  Skins  Such  Neseserys  as  they  Wanted. 

Then  I  Deliverd  them  a  Belt  and  Tould  them  that  Several  of 
thire  Indians  Traveling  past  this  post  had  Stolen  horses  w''  they  were 
well  aquainted  with  and  that  I  was  much  Surprised  how  they  Could 
Expect  presents  from  us  while  thire  pople  behaved  So  111  &  that  I 
was  Determind  Neaver  to  give  any  Indians  any  presents  while  thire 
young  pople  behaved  in  y*  manner  theres  Did. 

A  Belt. 
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By  a  Letter  firom  Mr.  Specr"'  att  Detroit  I  find  that  y*  Shagenno 
Indians  agreeable  to  thire  promis  to  me  Last  Sumer  att  Detnnt  has 
brought  In  Seven  prisners  &  Deliverd  up  w^  Is  all  y^  jmsoen 
amoungst  y*  Indians  over  y*  Laekes. 

Sep'  28  [1762]        Intilegence  Received  this  Day,*** 

An  Indian  of  Good  Charector  amongst  all  the  Western  Nations 
who  lives  near  Fort  DTroit  came  to  my  House  this  Night  and 
informs  me  that  there  was  a  Great  Council  Held  at  the  Ottaway 
Town  above  DTTroit  this  Summer  by  the  Chiefs  and  principal 
Warriors  of  the  Weyondotts  Chepaway's,  Ottaways  &  Putiwatimics 
with  some  other  Tribes  who  live  amongst  those  Indians  on  Lake 
Superior  above  Mickelimackina  and  Fort  La  Baef,  that  this  Council 
was  kept  a  great  Secret  from  all  Indians  except  those  of  the  greatest 
Note  amongst  thire  Nations,  that  Two  French  Men  came  down  with 
the  Indian's  that  came  from  above  Michelemackina  in  Ind"*  dress  & 
that  as  soon  as  it  broke  up  Deputys  of  the  Ind°*  was  sent  to  tbe 
Tmghtwees  Waweaughtennoes  Pyankisaws  &  Kicopes  &  other 
Tribes  Settled  on  Wabauche  to  let  them  know  the  Determination  of 
that  Coundl  &  from  thence  those  Deputys  was  to  pass  thro'  the 
Shawness  Nation  to  acquaint  them  likewise,  but  had  order's  not  to 
let  the  Six  Nation's  know  it.  This  Man  says  I  may  depend  on  it  dut 
they  were  Meditateing  something  against  us  &  the  Six  Nations 
perhaps  as  he  knew  they  were  all  Jealous  of  us,  for  his  part  he  said  he 
was  a  friend  to  both  the  Englis  &  French  &  wish'd  for  Peace,  he  says 
he  never  acted  during  the  War  for  the  French,  nor  would  he  be 
concerned  ag^nst  them.  But  he  is  now  afread  that  some  of  the 
French  would  make  a  General  Indian  War.  I  asked  him  several 
questions;  but  he  flatly  refused  telling  me  any  further. 

Sept'  30^  [1762]  This  Intelligence  I  communicated  to  three 
Men  of  the  Six  Nations  whom  I  have  ever  found  to  be  friends  to  the 
British  Interest. 

And  they  informed  me  that  they  lately  heard  some  news  fix)m  a 
Shawnese  Man  to  the  very  sam  Effect  with  this  adirion  that  a  Party 
of  the  Waweougtannoes  going  to  War  against  the  Chickisaw's  last 

218  Joseph  Spear,  Indian  trader. 

210  The  intelligence  received  on  the  28th  and  the  entry  for  the  following  day  are  in  Alexan- 
der McKee's  writing. 
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Spring  past  by  a  French  Fort  in  the  Fork's  of  Ohio,"®  where  they 
were  stoppd  by  the  Commd*  Officer*"  who  informed  them  that  the 
English  had  form'd  a  design  with  the  Six  Nations  to  cut  off  all  the 
Western  Nations  of  Indians;  and  aded  Children  you  may  believe 
this  to  be  True  for  you  must  see  the  English  has  a  design  against 
you:  they  gave  you  no  Powder  and  Lead  nor  does  not  suffer  their 
Trader's  to  carry  you  any  except  a  very  little,  when  we  your  Father's 
lived  amongst  you  we  gave  you  plenty  of  Powder  and  Lead,  with 
every  other  kind  of  Goods  because  we  loved  &  Pitied  you;  but  as 
soon  as  the  English  make  Peace  with  us  you  are  all  Dead,  so  Children 
Run  Home  and  tell  this  News  to  all  my  Children  but  don't  let  the 
Six  Nations  know  it  and  if  you  will  all  be  Strong  &  agree  as  one  Man 
&  join  me  next  Spring  when  the  Frog's  begin  to  Speake  here.  I  will 
Clooth  you  and  give  you  all  Arm's  &  Amunition,  then  we  will  go 
together  and  drive  the  English  out  of  your  Country,  and  restore 
Peace  to  your  Women  and  Children. 

The  Commanding  Officer  gave  this  Party  two  English  Scalp's  & 
told  them:  you  should  never  kill  Indians  but  allways  Kill  the 
English  wherever  you  see  them. 

Oct'  4^  [1762]  two  Indian  CheefFs  Sett  of  fer  y*  Six  Nation 
Cimtrey  by  Whome  I  Wrote  to  Sir  William  Johnson. 

5^  [October,  1762]  a  Shanna  Women  Deliverd  up  two  prisners 
&  had  Some  presents  given  hur. 

13^  [October,  1762]  Co"  Boquett  ordred  Some  presents  to  be 
made  Some  Indians  who  he  Sent  after  Some  Diserters. 

20^  [October,  1762]  a  party  of  Six  Nations  Return^  from  Warr 
&  brought  with  them  two  Sculps. 

29^  [October,  1762]        Several  Dallaways  Came  heer  to  Trade.*** 

Nov'  6^  [1762]  a  party  of  Six  Nation  Indians  past  by  to  Warr 
against  the  Cherrokes. 

330  A  probable  reference  to  Fort  Massiac  on  the  Ohio  near  the  moath  of  the  Tennessee 
(Cherokee)  River. 

221  Phillipe  Francois,  sieur  de  Rocheblave,  was  sent  to  command  Fort  Masaac  in  May, 
1760.  Alvord,  242. 

222  The  scantiness  of  the  entries  at  this  time  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Croghan 
was  in  Bedford.  A  note  in  the  Cadwalader  Coll.  shows  his  presence  there  on  October  29.  He 
did  not  return  to  Pittsburgh  until  November  jo.  Kenny,  175.  The  nature  of  his  visit  is  in 
doubt  but  may  have  been  caused  by  an  indisposition  of  which  he  had  written  to  Johnson  on 
Oct.  5.  Sullivan,  III,  987.  Alarming  Indian  news  caused  Ecuyer,  Nov.  22,  to  send  an  ex- 
press to  Croghan  with  orders  to  return  to  Fort  Pitt.  Bouquet  PaperSy  21648,  Part  11, 159. 
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iS*  INovember,  1761]  a  party  of  Six 
from  Warr 

11*  [November,  1762]  a  Letter  Recei' 
y*  Lower  Shannas  Containing  a  Coniirm 
Received  the  28'"  of  Sept'. 

27""  [November,  1762]  Silver  heala"* 
Warrers  past  by  hear  going  against  y*  India 
Down  this  River 

30'''  [November,  1762]  Dallaway  Geo 
&  Requested  Some  Cloathing  w**  y*  Comn 
them 

Dec'  4**'  [1762]  A  perty  of  onondagc 
against  the  Cherrokes  to  whome  I  gave  So 
M'  M^Kees  Repert  itt  apears  that  y'  Indian 
tented  &  grow  more  Jelous  Every  Day  of  us 
English  has  a  Destgne  of  Cutting  them  of 
them  have  more  powder  &  Lead  &  says  that 
anxous  to  have  all  y*  prisners  Deliver'  up  t 
as  that  is  Don  we  will  fall  upon  them. 

6""  [December,  1762]  A  Six  Nation  In 
kill"*  by  an  offiser  of  y*  Pensylvaine  Trups  i 
Capt.  Ecuyer  &  brought  Eight  Indians  of  ] 
brother  &  Requested  Some  Ctoathing  fer 
Nacke**  &  had  No  body  Now  to  hunt  fer  th< 
given  them. 

8""  [December,  1762]        About  40  Indian 
Live  Down  the  River  Came  heer  &  Saluted 
Discet^es  of  thire  guns  w*"  was  Return** 
Cannon  then  they  aquainted  me  they  had  S 
Commanding  offiser  w""  they  wold  Deliver  y 

9""  [December,  1762]  the  above  Indiar 
Spoke  as  follows 

BROTHER, 

We  are  Come  to  aquaint  you  that  we  hai 
Sumer  &  fall  and  has  Lost  Several  of  our  pc 

213  Silver  Hceli,  ■  Senecn  wurior. 

M*  On  November  to,  176a,  &>1.  Bouquet  left  for  Philadel 
devolved  on  snother  Swiu  aoldier,  Capt.  Simeon  Ecuyer,  « 
and  Niagara  only  >  few  dayt  etrlier.  Bouqiul  Paptri,  3164B, 
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US  from  hunting  fer  y*  Suport  of  our  femelys  much  Less  providing 

any  Skins  to  purchess  any  Cloathing  fer  our  Wifes  &  Children. 

During  the  Time  y*  french  was  In  posision  of  this  post  you  allways 

Tould  us  that  when  you  Drove  the  french  away  you  wold  allways 

Give  our  Women  and  Children  Clothing  when  Ever  they  were 

Nacked  &  Suply  our  Warrers  with  powder  &  Lead  &  Indeed,  while 

y*  Warr  Seem**  Doutfull  between  you  &  y*  french  you  Did  give  us 

Some  presents  butt  Sence  you  Conquerd  the  french  you  have  given 

us  Nothing  we  are  Now  very  pour  ocation**  by  Sickness  and  Lay^ 

under  a  Nesesety  of  b^ng  for  Some  Reliufe  we  therefore  by  this 

String  of  Wampum  Requst  that  you  may  Give  our  Women  & 

Children  Some  Close  to  Cover  thire  Nackedness  &  give  us  Some 

powder  &  Lead  to  Inable  us  to  prosecute  y*  Warr  against  our 

Enemys  y*  Southren  Indians  you  are  a  very  Welthey  pople  &  what 

Litle  you  will  give  us  pour  pople  will  be  butt  Litle  out  of  all  you  have 

Taken  from  y'  Enemys  this  Warr. 

A  String. 

BROTHER, 

We  have  Inferm**  you  that  its  nesesety  that  has  oblidg**  us  to  begg 

att  present,  tho  we  are  much  Surprised  of  Late  att  y'  Conduct 

after  Teling  us  when  you  Setled  heer  that  you  wold  Suply  us  with 

all  Neseserys  we  Wanted  you  must  be  Sencable  that  your  Setling 

heer  In  y^  hart  of  our  Cimtry  has  made  our  Game  Scurse  &  putt  us 

to  Several  Difricultys  &  Now  you  Seem  to  Distress  us  by  Nether 

^veing  us  powder  &  Led  nor  Sufering  y'  Treaders  to  Sell  itt  us  as 

they  fermerly  have  Don  &  we  ashure  you  Brother  that  y'  Conduct 

in  that  make  all  y*  Indian  Nations  Round  you  very  Jelous  that  you 

have  Some  bad  Designs  against  them. 

A  String. 

BROTHER, 

You  know  all  Indian  Nations  Love  Rum  we  Should  be  glad  to 
know  what  was  the  Rason  you  Stopt  y^  Sale  of  itt  to  us. 

Decb'  lo^  [1762]  The  Indians  being  meet  in  Councel  I  made 
them  y*  following  answers. 

BRETHREN, 

I  am  very  Sorey  to  heer  of  the  Greatt  Sickness  that  has  been 
amoungst  you  &  tho  we  have  butt  Litle  amunision  in  y^  kings  Store 
I  pve  you  a  Litle  to  Relive  y'  present  Nesestys. 
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And  as  y'  Women  &  Children  are  very  Nacked  I  g^ve  them  a  few 
Strouds  Shirts  &  blenketts  to  keep  them  from  the  cold. 

BRETHREN, 

I  am  much  Surprised  to  hear  you  Charge  us  with  a  breach  of  oin 

promisis  to  you  you  are  mistaken  Brethren  we  have  preferm^  all  om 

Ingagements  we  have  SujJy^  you  with  Traders  in  all  y"^  Setlements& 

befere  we  Could  Do  that  we  Suply^  you  with  Every  thing  yoc 

Wanted  att  y*  kings  Expence  &  Now  paece  is  Restord  In  y'  Cuntn 

you  Should  himt  for  y'  own  Superts  Butt  Brethren  you  inx>mist  a 

on  y^  Renewail  of  our  frendships  with  you  that  you  wold  Deliver  oi 

all  our  prisners  this  you  have  nott  Don  So  that  its  you  that  hai 

brock  y'  Ingagements  w^  us  you  Likewise  Continue  to  Stale  on 

horses  I  Desier  Brethren  that  you  will  bring  in  any  prisners  that  yoi 

have  amoungst  you  &  likewise  that  your  young  men  may  Refndi 

Staling  our  horses  that  we  may  Uve  in  frendshapes  as  Brethrer 

ought  to  Do. 

A  Beit. 

BRETHREN, 

As  to  y*  Stoping  a  Sale  of  Spereoutouss  Liquers  you  must  tx 

Sencable  y^  111  use  you  made  of  that  Indulgence  when  you  Was  It 

Liquer  you  abused  our  flesh  &  blood  that  Lives  amungst  you  &  Stok 

our  horses  &  Till  you  Deliver  up  all  our  pople  &  Give  up  that  vil< 

practise  of  Staleing  horses  you  Need  Nott  Expect  to  have  anj 

Liquers  Sold  you. 

A  Belt. 

y*  14^  [December,  1762]  y*  above  Indians  Sett  of  fer  thin 
own  Cuntry. 

y*  18^  [December,  1762]  a  Numbre  of  Dallaways  Came  hea 
to  Tread. 

y«  22**  [December,  1762]  Some  Shannas  Came  heer  &  brought 
four  white  prisners  to  Deliver  up.^* 

y*  24^  [December,  1762]  the  Shannas  meet  in  Councel  vnA 
Cap*  Ecuyer  the  provendl  agent^  &  mysilf  when  they  Deliverd  up 

225  Of  general  interest  is  a  promissaiy  note  signed  by  Edward  Ward  at  Bedford,  Dec  :a 
176a.  *'I  Promise  to  pay  unto  Capt.  John  Greenfield  of  the  Coloney  of  Mrginia  the  full  and 
just  Sum  of  twenty  pounds  Lawfull  money  of  the  Said  CoUoneys  Curranc  for  a  Senrt  Womaz 
Sold  and  deliverd  at  Bedford  this  note  to  be  paid  to  him  or  his  order  on  demand."  Cadwaladd 
ColL 

236  Jonah  Davenport. 
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two  Women  &  two  boys  w**  had  been  Taken  from  Verginia  they  S** 
that  Several  of  thier  ChiefFs  was  on  thire  way  heer  with  Some  more 
prisners  when  they  Come  they  wold  have  Something  to  say  in 
Councel  butt  Nott  till  then. 

Y«  25^  [December,  1762]  the  provenciel  Agent  made  a  Small 
present  to  y*  Shannas  who  Deliverd  up  y*  four  prisners  yesterday. 

27^  [December,  1762]  Neer  forty  Dallaways  Came  heer  to 
Treade. 

28^  [December,  1762]  a  perty  of  Shannas  Came  heer  to 
Treade. 

30^  [December,  1762]  Several  more  Dallaways  Came  heer  to 
Treade. 

31  [December,  1762]  a  perty  of  Six  Nation  Indians  Came  heer 
going  to  Warr  against  y^  Southren  Indians  and  Requested  Some 
powder  &  Lead  knifes  &  vermilian  w**  Cap'  Ecuyer  ordred  to  be  given 
to  them. 

Jany  i*'  1763  a  perty  of  Indians  Came  heer  &  Requested  Some 
powder  Lead  flints  knifFes  &  vermilian  to  be  given  them  as  they  were 
going  to  Warr  against  the  Indians  in  y*  Spanish  Intrest  w**  Capt. 
Ecuyer  ordred  to  be  given  to  them. 

5^  [January,  1763]  Several  Six  Nations  Indians  Came  hear  to 
Treade. 

12^  [January,  1763]        Several  Dallaways  Came  heer  to  Trade. 

22**  [January,  1763]  a  Number  of  Dallaways  &  Six  Nations 
Came  heer  to  Trade  amoungst  whome  Came  Dallaway  Georges 
unckel  &  Confirms  y*  Intilegance  we  had  of  a  Warr  belt  being 
Carrey^  throw  all  the  Westeren  Nations  of  Indians  Desiering  they 
might  all  Strike  y*  English  this  Spring  he  Says  the  Belt  was  brought 
first  from  y^  Elinoies  by  a  Sinica  Indian  he  says  that  No  Nation  has 
as  yett  Determined  to  strike  y*  English  Butt  Says  that  itt  has  Rase** 
thire  Jelouseys  Considereble  the  mere  so  as  they  see  thet  thire 
brethren  the  English  Takes  very  Litle  Notice  of  them  &  By  Refuseing 
to  Suply  thire  Warrers  with  amunision  as  useal  they  Seem  Con- 
firm** In  opinion  that  y*  English  Designe  to  make  Warr  against 
them  as  Soon  as  they  Deliver  up  all  y*  English  prisners  w**  Remain 
amoungst  them,  he  says  if  itt  was  nott  on  that  acount  the  prisners 
wold  have  been  all  Deliverd  up  Some  Time  ago. 

27^  [January,  1763]        three  Cheefs  of  y*  Shannas  Come  hear 
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with  Severell  Warrers  &  Ddiverd  up  three  prisners  two  Women  & 
one  Child  w^  I  deliverd  to  the  Provendel  Agent  M*^  Dcvenpcnt,  afte 
which  they  made  y^  foUowing  Speech. 

BRETHREN, 

as  our  Nation  promest  Last  Spring  to  bring  up  heer  all  y'  flesh  { 
Blocxi  &  Deliver  them  up  to  you  Bdng  much  aflicked  with  Sicknes 
this  Last  fall  in  [it]  was  Nott  in  our  power  to  Comply  with  our  li 
gagements  Butt  as  we  were  aperehendfP  you  might  think  we  Dii 
nott  Intend  to  bring  them  we  are  come  to  Convence  you  of  Senret 
[sincerity]  &  Now  ashure  you  that  the  Whole  of  y'  flesh  &  blood  dia 
is  in  our  Nation  will  be  brought  up  in  y*  Spring  &  Ddiverd  up  an 
mi  that  lime  we  propose  to  Stay  heerabouts  &  Hunt  and  when  di 
whole  of  our  Councel  meet  heer  Together  we  Shall  hould  a  Conid 
ence  with  our  brethren  Till  them  [then]  we  Shall  Say  Nothing  men 

A  Belt 

Then  Capt.  Ecuyer  Deseer^  M'  Devenport  to  give  the  Indian 
Some  presents  as  y*  Govemer  Directed  him  so  to  do. 

Feby  i*^  [1763]  the  Indians  made  a  complaint  that  the  good 
Given  them  by  y*  Provendel  Agent  M'  Devenport  was  aU  Damidg 
&  nott  fitt  to  be  wore  &  S^  they  had  Returned  Some  of  them  bac 
butt  he  wold  nott  Change  them. 

5^  [February,  1763]  two  Dallaway  mesingers  Came  heer  fror 
thire  Cheefs  to  Inform  me  that  thire  Counselors  wold  meet  heer  ii 
y*  Spring  &  Deliver  up  all  our  prisners  w**  yett  Remained  in  thir 
Towns. 

6^  [February,  1763]  Received  orders  from  Gineral  Amhun 
to  aquaint  all  y^  Indian  Nations  of  the  Cesation  of  arms  on  whid 
I  Dispatched  Several  Expreses  to  y*  Several  Nations  fer  that  pur 
pose.**' 

12^*"  [February,  1763]  two  Shanna  Indians  Came  heer  t« 
aquaint  me  that  thire  CheeflFe  with  all  our  prisners  wold  be  hee 
about  y*  midle  of  March. 

237  In  November,  1762,  the  prdiminarics  of  peace  were  agreed  apon  between  France  an 
Great  Britain,  and  on  February  10, 1763,  ratifications  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  exchangee 
France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  its  possessions  on  the  continent  east  of  the  Mississippi,  wit 
the  exception  of  a  small  strip  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  New  Orleans  was  situated;  sli 
retained  certain  islands  on  the  Canadian  coast,  and  the  fishery  rights  near  Newfoundland  ao 
Nova  Scotia.  Alvord,  245. 
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1 8^  [February,  1763]  Received  a  Letter  from  M'  M^Kee 
aquainting  me  that  the  Shannas  Seem^  well  Disposed  &  wold  Cer- 
danly  bring  up  our  prisners  in  the  Spring.**® 

24^  [February,  1763]  Several  Six  Nation  Indians  Came  hear 
to  Trade. 

27^  [February,  1763]  a  perty  of  Six  Nation  Indians  Sett  of  to 
Warr  against  y^  Suthren  Indians  to  whome  I  gave  Some  powder  Lead 
&  other  Neseserys. 

March  i*'  [1763]       a  Number  of  Dallaways  Came  heer  to  Trade. 

6^  [March,  1763]  a  perty  of  Six  Nation  Indians  Came  heer 
going  to  Warr  &  Requested  Some  powder  Lead  &  other  Neseserys 
which  I  geve  them. 

9^  [March,  1763]  we  had  a  very  high  flood  w**  was  two  foott 
Higher  in  y*  fort  then  that  we  had  Last  year. 

12^  [March,  1763]  Silver  Heels  with  a  perty  of  Mohocks 
Retumd  from  Warr  &  brought  with  them  a  Sculp. 

21*'  [March,  1763]  three  Indian  Mesingers  a  Rived  from  y* 
Lower  Shannas  to  aquaint  me  that  y*  prenseple  men  of  thire  Nation 
was  on  thire  way  heer  with  Severel  of  our  prisners  &  that  M'  M*=Kee 
with  y*  Rest  was  to  Sett  of  in  a  few  Days. 

28^  [March,  1763]  a  perty  of  Six  Nation  Indians  past  by  heer 
going  to  Warr  against  the  Southren  Indians  and  Requested  Some 
powder  &  Lead  which  I  geve  them. 

Aprel  ^^  [1763]  M'  M*=Kee  aRived  heer  from  y«  Lowr  Shanna 
Town  &  Inferms  me  that  he  Left  a  Number  of  y*  Shannas  att  y*  uper 
Town  on  thire  Way  heer  with  a  fwe  of  our  prisners  &  Referrs  Me  to 
y*  following  Repert  which  he  Wives  was  y*  Rason  they  Did  Nott 
bring  up  all  y^  prisners  att  this  time  as  they  promist. 

SIR«* 

I  arrived  at  the  lower  Shawnese  Town  the  24^  of  January  where 
I  found  the  greatest  part  of  that  Nation  were  then  out  a  Hunting  & 
did  not  return  in  till  the  loth.  of  February. 

S38  The  Shawnees  had  a  high  regard  for  Croghan,  one  of  them  stadiig  at  this  time  that 
Croghan  was  the  only  man  who  knew  how  to  please  the  Indians  and  that  were  it  not  for  him 
there  might  be  war.  Kenny,  i86. 

Bat  Croghan  was  suspicious  of  the  Indian  situation,  writing  Bouquet  in  December,  1762, 
''how  itt  May  End  ye  Lord  knows  Butt  I  aShure  you  I  am  of  opinion  itt  will  Nott  be  Long 
before  we  Shall  have  some  Croyles  [quarrels]  with  them."  Bouquet  Papers ^  11648  Part  II,  177. 

330  This  report  is  in  Alexander  McKee's  hand. 
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February  11'''  I  desired  their  Chiefs 
Bussiness  I  came  upon. 

When  I  informed  them,  that  I  was  sent 
collecting  the  English  Prisoner's  agreeable 
was  there,  last  Fall;  therefore  hof)ed  as  thi 
in  from  their  Hunting;  they  would  exert  thei 
as  soon  as  Possible,  that  they  might  be  ab 
deliver  them  all  up  early  in  the  Spring. 

Gave 

One  of  their  Cheifs  then  informed  me  tha 
and  that  they  would  loose  no  time  in  hai 
agree  on  collecting  the  Prisoner's  and  settli 
then  told  me  they  hoped  I  would  supply  th 
to  Kill  Provisions  on  their  way  up  and 
Council,  which  I  granted  to  them. 

February  20"'  They  informed  me  th; 
the  time  they  had  appointed  to  set  ofF,  and 
runner's  to  acquaint  M'  Croghan,  that  Ir 
Fort  Pitt  the  20th.  Here  they  appeared  to 
and  more  disposed  for  delivering  up  the  F 
seen  before,  &  I  then  told  them:  that  Tli 
Brethren  the  English  the  Greatest  Proof  o 

Feb''  21        I  dispatched  Three  Messenj 

26""  I  received  a  Letter  from  M'  Crc 
the  cessation  of  Arm's,  and  order's  to  mak 
with  it  in  conformity  to  which  I  desired  all 
to  assemble  when  I  made  them  acquainte* 
America  which  had  been  conquered  during 
was  now  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain 

Next  day  after  havcing  some  consultati 
Four  of  their  Chiefs  came  to  me  &  desired  t 
given  up  their  Country;  &  by  what  right  th 
In  answer  to  which  I  told  them,  that  in  my 
parts  of  America  as  had  been  in  Possession  0 
by  us  during  the  War,  but  this  seem'd  to  in 
they  sfud  plainly  that  the  English  would  sc 
in  this  Country,  &  notwithstanding  the  pa 


r\ 
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lance  them  of  their  mistake  they  likewise  seem  to  have  changed  their 
Minds  as  they  have  told  me  they  will  not  be  able  to  carry  up  the 
Prisoners  at  this  time,  but  such  as  were  already  collected  they  in- 
tended to  set  oflF  With  the  Tenth  March  and  that  the  Chief  reason  of 
their  going  at  this  time  is  to  enquire  into  the  particular's  of  the  Peace 
as  it  is  a  Matter  of  very  great  Consequence  to  them,  they  say. 

March  the  lo^  I  set  off  from  the  lower  Shawnese  Town  in 
Company  with  a  large  Body  of  that  Nation,  Eight  Prisoner's,  to  of 
whom  left  us  the  first  Night  and  returned  back  which  could  not 
be  found  again. 

i^th  \Yg  arrived  at  Muskingum  River  where  we  were  detained 
ten  day's  on  account  of  high  Water. 

26^        Here  I  left  the  Indian's  and  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  the  ^^  of 

April. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  obedient 

Humble  Servant 

Alexander  M*=Kee 

Fort  Pitt  Aprel  i6^  1763 
Att  a  Councel  Hold  with  y*  Shannas  3  a  clock.**® 

Present 

Cap'  Ecuyer  Commanding  ofiser 

Lef'  Donelan»i 

Lef'Can^ 

Lef'  Beley«» 

qurter  Master  Clark*" 

290  According  to  Kenny,  although  Croghan  had  inyited  these  Indians  to  come  in  and  de- 
liver up  their  prisoners,  he  did  not  conduct  the  conference  as  he  had  no  present  to  give  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  and,  in  the  absence  of  Josiah  Davenport,  no  present  could  be  given  on 
behalf  of  the  Province.  The  conference  was  managed  by  John  Hart,  an  old  and  much  respected 
trader.  Kenny,  195. 

331  Lt.  John  Ormsby  Donnellan,  Royal  American  Regiment. 

233  Lt.  Stair  Campbell  Carre,  Royal  American  Regiment. 

233  Lt.  Alexander  Baillie,  Royal  American  Regiment. 

234  John  Clark.  See  promissory  notes  in  Cadwalader  Coll.,  Feb.  28-March  11,  1763. 
Clark  succeeded  Thomas  Hutchins  on  March  3,  1760,  as  "Forrage  Master,  Store  keeper  for 
Rum  &  Kings  Stores  in  the  Barrack's"  at  Fort  Pitt.  In  March,  1763,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
post  in  Philadelphia.  Bouquet  Papers  21653,  173-174,  236. 
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Lc^Potts« 

Lcf  Rosgridge*"        Indians 

Dominiska 

kisinouchla         Cheefs. 

Leaguisicka 

with  one  hundred  &  twenty  five  Warrers. 

BRETHREN, 

its  Now  two  yecrs  ago  Sence  we  held  a  Councel  heer  when  wc 
Setled  all  past  Diferances  &  then  you  Desird  you  might  See  your 
flesh  &  Blood  which  was  In  our  towns  &  Last  yeer  when  y*  Govcmcr 
of  Phill*  Call**  us  to  Councel  he  Likewise  Desierd  to  See  them. 
Brother  we  have  Sence  that  you  first  ask**  us  fer  them  Delivcrd  up 
above  fifty  &  now  we  have  brought  up  five  which  we  Deliver  you  & 
ashure  you  itts  our  Intenshon  to  Deliver  up  y*  whole  &  we  present 
you  with  a  few  bundles  of  Skins  to  pack  thire  Shoes  as  they  Travel 
home  to  thire  frends. 

BRETHREN, 

on  our  aRivel  you  Wipe**  us  dain  after  our  Journey  &  Condol^ 
with  us  fer  one  of  our  pople  which  Dey^  on  the  Road  we  Return  you 
thanks  by  these  two  Strings  Wompum. 

BRETHEREN, 

By  this  String  of  Wompom  we  Cleane  out  your  Councel  house  & 

no  Doubt  you  mey  have  herd  Some  111  Reports  of  us  we  Likewise 

Cleere  itt  away  fix)m  y'  hart  thet  you  mey  nott  be  predused  against 

us  we  Likewise  open  y'  Earrs  thet  you  mey  heer  what  we  have  to  Say 

to  you  &  Likewise  Desier  you  mey  Listen  to  what  our  Warrers  will 

Sey  to  you. 

4  Strings  Wompum. 

the  prenseple  Warrer  of  y*  Shannas  then  gott  up  &  aDrest  his 
Speech  to  y*  Commanding  ofiiser. 

BROTHER, 

as  you  Command  heer  we  Inferm  you  that  when  furst  our  Brethren 
Tuck  posison  of  this  plase  they  Sent  to  aquaint  our  CheefFs  that  they 

235  Lt.  William  Potts,  Royal  American  Re^ment. 

236  Lt.  Thomas  Roshrage,  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery.  A  recent  St.  Patrick's  Night  cdt- 
bration  presided  over  by  Croghan  was  featured  by  this  officer's  drunken  misbehaTior.  Coor 
temporary  records  spell  his  name  Yariously.  Kenny,  191-192;  Pains,  Archives^  Second  Seriity 
VII,  422;  Gratz  Coll.,  H.  S.  P.;  BouquH  Pmpers. 
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wanted  to  Renew  y*  Ancent  frendship  with  them  on  which  our 

CheeflFs  Comunicated  itt  to  us  Warrers  &  we  agreed  to  itt  &  Came 

hcer  with  them  &  Confirm**  y*  paece  Now  brother  we  ashure  you  that 

we  have  Nothing  111  in  our  harts  Towerds  you  &  we  hope  you  [sic] 

that  our  Warrers  Will  agree  with  us  &  pity  your  Women  &  Children 

as  we  do  ars  &  Continue  to  act  So  as  that  y^  paice  between  us  may 

Last  Long 

6  Strings  Wompum. 

BROTHER, 

our  CheefFs  formerly  Cleerd  y*  Road  to  this  post  Butt  as  Soom 
Trees  may  have  fallon  Since  then  our  Warrers  Now  Joyn  with  us  to 
Cleer  itt  &  make  itt  more  Level  &  Smoth  for  you  &  us  to  Travel. 

A  Belt, 

BRETHREN, 

two  yeers  ago  when  first  we  Renewed  our  frendship  with  you  on 

account  of  what  was  past  Dureing  the  Warr  we  were  all  glad  to  be  In 

frendship  with  our  brethren  y*  English  &  we  have  Don  Every  thing 

in  our  power  by  y*  advise  of  our  CheeflFs  to  Continue  itt  &  we  Desier 

you  will  Take  hould  of  this  frendship  Belt  and  help  us  to  Do  itt  and 

as  we  have  Some  Request  to  make  of  you  we  Desier  you  will  be 

Strong  &  grant  itt. 

A  Belt. 

BROTHER, 

We  have  Renew^  &  Confirm**  our  frendship  with  you  our  Brethren 

&  Now  we  See  you  are  making  y'  Shoes  (maining  y*  Battoes)  to  go 

Down  y*  River  Brethren  we  desier  you  may  think  of  Nothing  Butt 

paice  there  is  a  greatt  many  Foolish  minded  pople  Down  this  River 

&  we  Request  you  will  Sitt  Still  &  Cultivate  a  Lasting  frendshipe 

with  y'  Brethren  y*  Indians.**^ 

4  Strings. 

BROTHER, 

We  hope  you  will  consider  what  has  been  said  on  the  last  four 
strings,  and  Comply  with  the  request  we  have  made.  We  have  Now 
menshon**  Every  thing  fer  our  filter  Wellfair  &  we  Desier  you  will 
Listen  to  our  Complaint  y'  Treaders  has  sold  us  powder  &  Lead  very 

237  "Some  Ardfiders  came  to  build  Battoes,  its  sd  to  go  down  this  River  to  Build  a  fort 
opposite  to  New  Orieans.  .  .  ."  Extract  from  Kemiy's  journal  for  March  3, 1763.  Kenny,  189. 
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Deer  &  all  other  good  in  preporsion  we  Request  that  y'  Treaders  may 
fer  y*  futer  Sell  thire  goods  att  more  Rasonable  Reats. 

4  Strings. 

Aprel  1 8^  [1763]        Presint  as  befere  the  Same  Indians. 

BRETHREN, 

the  Day  befere  yesterday  you  Inferm**  me  that  In  Consequence  of 

my  Request  to  you  two  years  ago  hear  &  Govemer  Hamiltons  att 

Lancaster  Last  Sumer  you  had  Deliverd  up  fifty  of  our  pople  w*  was 

prisners  In  y'  Nation  &  that  Now  you  had  brought  five  more  w*  you 

Deliverd  up  &  Say  y'  Intensions  is  to  Deliver  up  the  Remainder 

Brethren  I  must  inferm  you  that  from  y*  Repated  promises  I  had 

from  you  to  Deliver  them  up  I  Expected  you  wold  have  brought  the 

whole  of  our  pople  up  att  this  Time  Butt  as  you  have  Nott  and  thire 

frends  are  very  unesey  to  See  them  I  Desier  to  know  what  Time  yoo 

Intend  to  bring  the  whole  up  that  we  may  See  them  which  will  make 

our  harts  Easey  and  Convence  us  of  y'  Sencerrety. 

A  Belt 

BRETHREN, 

We  Return  you  thanks  for  Clearing  y*  Road  from  y^  Cuntrcy  to 
this  Post  &  makeing  itt  Smouth  &  plesent  fer  you  &  us  to  Travel 

A  String. 

BRETHREN, 

By  this  Belt  you  Renew  y'  frendshipe  with  us  &  ashure  us  you 

want  to  Continue  itt  Brethren  we  ashure  you  by  this  Belt  that  there 

is  Nothing  we  Desier  more  than  to  Live  In  frendshipe  with  you  &  all 

our  Brethren  the  Indians  In  this  Cuntry. 

A  Belt 

BRETHREN, 

By  this  String  of  Wompum  you  Inferm  us  that  there  is  a  grcatt 
meny  Foolish  &  111  minded  pople  Liveing  Down  this  River  &  Desier 
us  nott  to  go  Down. 

you  have  been  inferm**  by  M'  M*=Kee  that  the  King  [of]  france  has 
Caded  to  y*  king  of  Greatt  Britain  all  y*  forts  &  Strong  places  he  had 
fermerly  in  this  Cuntry  &  No  Doubt  the  Kings  Gineral  hear  may 
Send  Down  Some  Trupes  to  Take  posision  of  those  places  Butt  I 
ashure  you  if  any  of  your  brethren  Should  go  Down  this  River  they 
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only  go  to  Take  posision  of  the  french  fertts  and  its  very  probable 

y*  kings  Gineral  will  aquaint  you  &  all  other  Nations  of  itt  before 

any  Trupes  Setts  out  from  Hear. 

A  Belt. 

BRETHREN, 

you  complain  that  the  Treaders  Sell  thire  powder  &  Lead  &  other 

goods  very  Deer  allways  in  Time  of  Warr  Goods  are  very  Deer  Butt 

as  there  is  a  Paice  Now  I  expect  Goods  will  Come  Chaper  then  they 

have  Don  and  then  Such  Cair  will  be  Taken  of  y*  Traede  that  you 

may  Be  Shure  the  Traders  will  Sell  you  goods  as  Rasonable  as  they 

Can  afFerd. 

A  String. 

Capt.  Ecuyer  made  y*  following  answer  to  y*  Warrers  who  Spoke 
to  him. 

BRETHREN,  CAFP*  &  WARRERS, 

It  gives  me  Greatt  Satisfaction  to  hear  from  you  thet  you  are  So 
well  Inclin^  to  Cultivate  a  Lasting  frendshipe  with  us  and  I  do  ashure 
you  that  I  will  on  my  part  Do  Every  thing  In  my  power  to  Contrib- 
ute to  So  Desierable  an  undertakeing  &  hope  no  Diferance  will  hapen 
between  you  &  those  under  my  Comm**  to  Impoad  [impair]  our 

mutal  frendshipe. 

A  String. 

Aprel  21**  [1763]        The  Indians  made  y*  following  answer. 

BRETHREN, 

we  have  Considered  what  you  Said  to  us  two  Days  ago  &  by  this 

String  of  Wompum  we  ashure  you  that  as  soon  as  we  go  home  we 

will  Call  a  gineral  Councel  of  all  our  Nations  and  Colect  all  y'  flesh  & 

Blood  together  &  Bring  them  to  you  Butt  Brother  we  Cant  fix  on  a 

Certian  Time  to  Do  itt  as  we  have  No  Law  to  oblidge  our  pople  to 

Do  what  they  ought  to  Do  Butt  you  may  Depend  on  itt  that  itt  will 

be  Some  Time  this  Sumer. 

A  String. 

BRETHREN, 

By  this  String  we  Requst  that  you  will  Consider  us  &  give  us  Some 

powder  Lead  flints  knifFes  &  Tobaco  with  Some  Vermilion  to  Inable 

us  to  hunt  fer  Provisions  on  our  Way  home. 

A  String. 


444  GEORGE  CROGHAN  October 

[April  24,  I763]*''        most  of  y«  Indians  Sett  of  haveing  been 
getting  thire  hatchets  &  hoes  mended  by  the 


[April  30,  1763]  this  Day"*  I  Sett  of  fer  Phill*  in  order  to  Gctt 
[my  accounts]  Setled  fer  y*  Last  half  yeer  &  Leveing  M'  [McKee]  to 
Tranactt  any  besness  between  y*  Commanding  [officer  and  the] 
Indians  that  may  Come  to  this  Post.**^ 

338  This  date  supplied  by  information  in  Ecuyer's  letter  of  April  23,  1763,  to  Bouquet. 
Mary  Carson  Darlington,  Fort  Pitt  and  Lttten  From  the  Frontier  (^ttsburgl^  1891),  123. 

280  Hanna,  II,  26-27,  quotes  a  letter  of  April  23, 1763,  Ecuyer  to  Bouquet,  "Mr.  Croghaa 
departs  on  the  25th  for  Bedford  and  Carlisle."  Darlington,  121-123,  publishes  what  is  in  erery 
other  way  identifiable  with  the  above  letter  except  that  the  sentence  quoted  is  not  included. 
In  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections^  XIX,  183,  is  a  letter,  Croghan  to  Amherst, 
dated  "Fort  Pitt  April  30th,  1763."  Though  the  date  of  Croghan's  departure  is  uncertain  both 
the  first  two  authorities  agree  that  he  was  in  Bedford,  May  4,  1763. 

2^  Within  two  weeks  the  ill-famed  uprising  of  Pontiac,  the  Otuwa  Chief,  broke  out  with 
savage  intensity.  The  army  officers  and  Indian  agents  had  long  known  that  the  Indians  were 
uneasy,  but  the  real  danger  had  not  been  properly  anticipated. 

Among  the  frontier  posts  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Croghan's  journal,  Venango,  Le  Boeof, 
Presque  Isle,  Sandusky,  Miami,  Ouiatanon,  Michillimackinac  and  St.  Joseph's  were  soon 
captured  and  their  garrisons  and  fur  traders  massacred  or  taken  prisoner.  Detroit  and  Pitts- 
burgh endured  long  sieges  as  did  several  other  posts  fortunate  enough  to  hold  out.  Untold 
horrors  were  visited  on  the  frontiers  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  British  followed 
the  more  liberal  policy  toward  the  Indians  advocated  by  George  Croghan. 

editor's  Tostscript 

For  a  sequel  to  this  journal  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the  account 
kept  by  William  Trent  from  May  14, 1763  through  October  19, 1763, 
covering  the  entire  period  during  which  Fort  Pitt  was  under  attack. 
Two  contemporary  copies  of  this  chronicle  have  been  published.  The 
first  appeared  in  1892  in  Mary  Carson  Darlington's  Fart  Pitt  and 
Letters  From  the  Frontier,  This  was  taken  from  the  copy  in  the 
Bouquet  Papers  at  the  British  Museum  and  was  incorrectly  at- 
tributed  to  Captain  Ecuyer.  The  other  copy,  in  Trent's  handwriting 
and  for  many  years  past  the  property  of  this  Society,  was  edited  by 
A.  T.  Volwiler  and  published  in  1924  in  The  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  day  the  journal  of  Croghan's  deputy, 
Alexander  McKee,  will  appear.  Upon  the  former's  departure  from 
Fort  Pitt  it  became  McKee's  duty  to  keep  the  Indian  Department 
record.  We  know  that  he  did  so,  for  Croghan  commented  on  it  in 
December,  1763,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Johnson. 
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